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REPORT. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  presents  herewith  the 
following  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1901  : 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  Committee  to  give  a  lengthy 
statement  of  the  events  of  the  year.  Instead  we  respectfully 
refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  Sui>erintendent  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  which  are  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
of  this  report. 

Wt  would  call  to  your  particular  attention  that  portion 
of  the  Superintendent's  report  upon  Honor  Classes,  Italian 
Schools,  and  Vertical  Penmanship. 

We  wish  to  esi>ecially  emphasize  the  remarks  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  English  High  School  uix)n  the  advisability  of 
pupils  taking  the  full  course  rather  than  the  short  business 
course.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  too  many  boys  and  girls 
are  rushing  through  school  to  enter  our  business  offices  with 
insufficient  training.  The  scarcity  of  young  men  and  women 
with  suitable  education  and  proper  business  ideas  and  habits 
is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  our  business  men  and  a 
cause  of  complaint  against  our  school  system. 

We  would  likewise  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Classical  High  School  uix>n  the  six-year 
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course  and  its  advantages  and  also  the  change  in  the  course 
of  studies,  making  the  diplomas  now  granted  by  the  Classical 
High  School  rq^resent  the  same  amount  of  work. 

That  ix)rtion  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Drawing, 
which  explains  the  establishment  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  of  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  have 
special  attention.  This  is  a  long  step  in  advance.  The  added 
training  thus  given  our  teaching  force  will  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  this  department. 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  School  of  Design  will 
also  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  department  by  giving 
opix)rtunities  for  advanced  work  to  pupils  of  decided  merit. 
Previous  to  the  making  of  this  arrangement,  scholarships  in 
the  School  of  Design  were  granted  without  much  knowledge 
of  the  ability  of  the  applicants.  Hereafter  pupils  of  ordinary 
ability  will  be  cared  for  in  our  day  and  evening  schools,  while 
for  those  showing  marked  ability  w*e  have  forty  scholarships 
in  the  School  of  Design.  As  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  Drawing  these  appointments  will  all  l>e  l)ased 
upon  the  results  of  competitive  examinations. 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Rqx)rt  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  School  Committee  add  a  clause  to  its 
By-Laws  recjuiring  each  standing  committee  to  present  to 
the  Sch(x>l  Committee  on  or  before  the  September  meetin^^. 
a  rei^:)rt  of  its  work,  said  reix)rt  to  lie  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Annual  Rei^ort  and  incorporated  in  the  annual  re- 
ix>rt.  W'e  l>elieve  that  such  reports  will  enhance  and  dignifv 
the  work  of  the  sub-committees  and  give  to  the  general  com- 
mittee and  to  the  public  at  large  a  greater  knowledge  of  llie 
work  of  the  School  Department. 
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A  comparative  statement  showing  the  growth  of  the 
schools  during  the  last  decade  of  the  ninteenth  century  is 
presented  in  the  table  below : 

Per  cent. 
i8()o.  1900.  of  Increase. 

Population I3J»747 «75.597 322 

School  census 23,1 14 31  f440 36-1 

Average  school  attendance 1 2,924 19,986 54-6 

Attendance  by  census  report 14*^43 23,568 58 .8 

Total  enrolment 18,271 27,4 12 6o.y 

Every  one  will  recognize  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
increased  population  of  the  city  came  from  the  annexation  of 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Johnston. 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  school 
census  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  population  shows 
that  a  considerable  |X)rtion  of  our  new  population  has  con- 
sisted of  young  people  with  growing  families,  or  that  the 
numl>er  of  persons  with  large  families  moving  into  the  city 
lias  been  considerable. 

The  fact,  however,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  si)ecial 
attention  is  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  has  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  |K>i)ulation, 
even  of  school  population ;  for  whereas  the  school  population 
has  increased  36.1  per  cent.,  the  average  attendance  has  in- 
creased 54.6  per  cent.,  a  remarkable  increase,  showing  the 
increased  popularity  of  the  public  schools  compared  with 
other  schools,  and  the  increased  steadiness  of  attendance  in 
these  schools. 

The  attendance  by  the  census  report  is  really  the  enrolment 
of  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen,  which  is  of  course  greater 
than  the  average  attendance,  but  less  than  the  total  enrol- 
ment. 
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We  feel  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  will  be 
gratified  by  this  showing. 

The  School  Department  occupied  during  the  year  one 
English  High  School,  one  Classical  High  School,  one 
Manual  Training  High  School,  one  English  and  Classical 
High  School,  fifteen  grammar  schools,  sixty-eight  primary 
schools,  twenty-four  kindergarten  rooms  located  in  various 
primary  school  buildings,  eight  schools  for  individual  work 
and  three  schools  for  backw'ard  children,  one  Evening  High 
School,  nineteen  advanced  and  common  evening  schools, 
among  which  were  one  for  Italians,  one  for  Hebrews,  and 
two  for  Armenians. 

In  addition  to  these  by  arrangement  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  department  had  at  the  State  Normal 
School  about  three  hundred  pupils  or  enough  to  fill  a1x>ut 
eight  rooms. 

During  the  i>ast  school  year  we  have  occupied  for  the  first 
time  a  new  schoolhouse  of  six  rooms  on  Grove  Street  and 
one  of  the  same  number  of  rooms  on  Berkshire  Street.  We 
expect  to  occupy  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  school  year, 
Septepiber,  1901,  a  six-room  house  on  Webster  Avenue;  and 
the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  within  the  com- 
ing school  year  an  eight-room  house  on  Chalkstone  Avenue, 
in  place  of  the  present  four-room  structure,  and  an  addition 
to  the  Greeley  Street  School,  making  it  eight  r(X)ms  instead 
of  four.  An  eight-room  house  on  Ralph  Street  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  six-room  house  is  also  agreed  upon,  as 
well  as  a  six-room  house  on  Mount  Pleasant. 

This  enumeration  gives  the  impression  of  progress.  It 
means  that  we  have  gained  twelve  rooms  during  the  ])ast 
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year,  and  have  good  prospects  of  thirty-two  new  schoolrooms 
during  the  next  year.  We,  however,  will  abandon  on  the 
completion  of  these  buildings  ten  rooms,  making  our  net 
increase  for  the  year  to  come  twenty-two  rooms. 

We  are  now  building  very  much  better  school  structures 
than  even  ten  years  ago;  and  each  new  house  as  we  enter 
it  seems  a  model  of  elegance  and  convenienc. 

The  relief  afforded  by  the  Grove  Street  School  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  growing  ninth  ward.  A  six-room  house  should 
be  built  as  soon  as  the  needful  steps  can  be  taken  in  the 
Italian  section  of  the  ninth  ward  north  of  Atwells  Avenue. 

The  Atwells  Avenue  School  building  has  six  schoolrooms 
all  filled  with  pupils  of  the  two  lowest  grades.  From  this 
school  the  overflow  goes  to  Courtland  Street,  Grove  Street, 
Africa  Street,  and  Federal  Street  primary  schools,  crowd- 
ing these  buildings  able  to  accommodate  well  no  more  than 
the  pupils  coming  from  their  immediate  vicinity. 

An  additional  school  building  is  also  needed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sackett  Street  in  the  sixth  ward. 

In  suggesting  these  schools  we  have  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision needed  for  primary  pupils  only.  We  ought  whenever 
we  enter  a  new  primary  school  building  to  establish  there  a 
kindergarten  room.  Only  by  so  doing  shall  we  be  able  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  the  kindergarten  to  all  sections  of 
the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  change  in  the  state 
law  requiring  school  buildings  of  more  than  a  specified 
number  of  feet  of  area  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  we  have 
built  no  more  four-room  school  houses,  except  three  one- 
story  houses,  one  of  which  as  has  been  stated  above  is  to  be 
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changed  to  an  eight-room  Iiouse.  If  this  reconstructed 
house  proves  satisfactory,  we  recommend  that  the  other  two 
four-room  one-story  houses  be  changed  to  eight-room  houses. 

There  is  a  demand  in  each  locality  for  the  additional  room 
that  would  be  thus  provided. 

Six  and  eight-room  houses  are  now  popular  with  us. 
They  are  not  the  most  economical  in  cost,  but  are  attractive 
in  appearance  and  convenient  in  use. 

We  greatly  regret  that  it  is  our  duty  to  reiK>rt  that  death 
has  removed  from  our  midst  two  of  our  esteemed  associates, 
Professor  Alonzo  Williams  and  Honorable  Henry  R.  Barker, 
and  our  former  co-worker,  the  Reverend  Moses  H.  Bixby. 

The  General  Committee  at  its  meeting  April  26,  1901, 
adopted  appropriate  resolutions  and  the  same  are  adopted  as 
part  of  this  report,  and  to  them  your  attention  is  respectfully 
called. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Annual  Re- 
port. 

ARTHUR  M.  McCRILLIS, 

Chairniiin. 


REPORT. 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON   VACATION   SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  Honorable  School  Ck)MMiTTEE  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  copies  of  the  resolutions  appended  hereto,  at 
the  request  of  the  City  Council,  the  vacation  School  and  Playground  work 
has  been  continued  during  the  past  summer  vacation.  Owing  to  the 
limited  fund  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  commdttee  we  found  it  in- 
advisable to  extend  the  work  beyond  the  locations  of  the  preceding  year, 
much  as  we  desired  to  do  so;  but  preferred  rather  to  improve  as  much 
as  possible  the  character  of  instruction  at  the  schools  previously 
established. 

That  our  hopes  in  this  direction  have  been  realized  to  a  considerable 
degree,  we  believe  will  be  generally  conceded  by  those  persons  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

The  expense  of  such  efforts  necessarily  is  somewhat  greater  when  con- 
ducted by  the  School  Committee,  as  it  at  ouce  becomes  a  business  pro- 
position rather  than  a  social  endeavor,  partaking  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  charity  that  services  and  materials  are  furnished,  either  entirely 
gratis,  or  below  a  fair  price. 

In  addition  to  the  school  on  Charles  Street  and  the  playgrounds  at 
Atwells  and  Willard  Avenue  Schools,  your  committee  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a  Cooking  School  on  Meeting  Street  from  funds  collected  by 
Dr.  Kelen  C.  Putnam  of  this  city,  who  once  more  has  given  practical 
evidence  of  her  unremitting  zeal  in  this  cause. 

The  aocompanying  report  of  the  Dii-ector,  Mr.  A.  F.  Rose,  gives  in 
detail  the  new  features  introduced  and  furnishes  much  of  interest  in 
figures  and  facts. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  enlist  the  presence  and  interest 
of  this  body,  and  all  citizens  in  what  appeals  to  us  as  an  imiwrt- 
ant  part  of  the  duty  of  this  city  to  those  children  whose  environment 
does  not  provide  wholesome  influences  during  the  vacation  weeks,  and  who 
are.  during  that  i)eriod,  aimlessly  roaming  the  streets,  subject  to  the 
dangers  which  always  tempt  the  unoccupied  mind. 
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We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  much  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  city, 
that  helpful  influences  and  opportunities  be  thrown  around  our  youth 
during  tho  three  hot  months  of  the  year  as  during  the  remaining  nine 
months,  and  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  school  plant,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  is  needed,  should  not  in  this  way  be  made  to  give  increased  returns 
on  tlie  amount  invested ;  for  we  are  certain  that  the  school  thus  becomes 
a  centre,  not  only  of  the  strictly  educational,  but  also  largely  of  the  social 
and  play  life,  if  you  please,  of  the  child,  and  in  a  larger  sense  than  ever 
before  is  a  molding  influence  in  the  community,  and  a  bulwark  to  the 
commonwealth,  dissipating  ignorance,  and  installing  in  its  place  a  ti'ue 
regard  of  self  and  respect  for  others. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  no  approi>riation  has  thus  far  been  made  for  a 
continuance  of  the  work  so  faithfully  begun  and  continued  by  j^rivate 
funds,  and  regard  it  as  a  lack  of  foresight  and  a  failure  to  read  properly 
the  signs  of  the  times  if  an  interruption  is  allowed  by  this  body,  for  by 
so-doing  the  city  of  Providence,  which  now  stands  abreast  of  the  leaders, 
will  take  a  backward  step,  and,  when  later  is  taken  up,  as  it  surely  will 
be,  we  shall  have  lost  much  of  valuable  experience  which  now  is  ours. 

For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  H.  PIHLBUICK, 

Chairman. 


rRt)ViDKN(:K,  U.  I.,  January  25,  \\M)\. 
To  THE  Ho^•ORABLE   SciIOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ClTY  OF  PROVIDENCE  : 

The  Committee  on  Summer  Schools  has  become  convinced  from  its 
closer  conection  with  the  work  of  the  summer  school  and  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  of  1900  in  this  citv  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
expense  attached  to  these  efforts  should  be  borne  by  public  funds. 

The  money  for  this  purpose  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  providwl  by 
private  subscription. 

As  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  VJOl  has  long  since  been  made  up 
and  no  provision  for  summer  school  or  playgrounds  for  the  coming  season 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  ask  the  City  Council  to  ap- 
propriate a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  two  schools  and  two  playgrounds- 
during  the  summer  of  the  present  year. 
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Your  commit te  therefore  present  tlie  accompanying  resolution,  and 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Relations  to  the  City  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  H.  PHILBRICK. 

Chairman. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Relations  to  the  City  Council  be 
and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  to  the  City  Council  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  three  thousand  dollars  (3,0v>0)  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  during  the 
summer  of  1901. 

Tue  repart  was  received  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

A  certiried  copy  of  the  following  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Citv  Council 
was  read  by  the  President  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Summer 
Schools : 

# 

Joint  Resolution  of  tue  City  Council. 

No.  208. 

(Approved  May  *-M»,  1901. > 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Committee  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
maintain  Summer  Playgrounds  or  Vacation  Schools  during  the  season 
of  1901,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  provided  for  from  appropriations  already 
made  by  the  City  Council  for  Public  Schools. 


A  true  copy. 
Witness : 


(Adopted  May  31.  llJOl. 


WM.  E.  CLARKE, 

City  Clerk. 


In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  City  Council 
approved  March  20,  1901,  whereby  the  S<.*hool  Committee  is  requested 
to  maintain  summer  playgrounds  or  vacation  schools  during  the  season 
of  KK>1,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  provided  for  from  appropriations  already 
made  by  the  City  Council  for  public  schools : 

"Resolved,  That  swch  summer  playgrounds  or  vacation  schools  be 
established  and  maintained  during  the  summer  of  1901,  at  an  expense  not 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  said  schools  during  the  summer  of  1900. 
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And,  inasmuch  ati  the  inaintainance  of  such  schools  will  necessarily  in- 
crease tne  existing  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  for 
the  pi*esent  year, 

**Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Relations  to  the  City  Council  be, 
and  they  hereby  are  requested  and  dii-ected  to  notify  the  City  Council 
of  such  deficiency,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  estimates 
for  public  schools  during  the  next  fiscal  year  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  maintaining  such  summer  playgrounds  or  vacation  schools  if  the  same 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  that,  unless  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1901,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  exjwnse  of 
maintaining  the  regular  work  of  the  schools,  together  with  the  added  cost 
of  such  summer  playgrounds  or  vacation  schools,  it  will  be  imi)ossible 
for  the  School  Committee  to  maintain  such  summer  playgrounds  or  vaca- 
tion schools  during  the  season  of  1902." 


REPORT  OF   THE  PRIXCIPAL   OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS   AX  It 

PL  A  YGROUNDS. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Simmer  Schools,  Charles  H.  Philhrivk,  Chair- 
man: 

The  Summer  School  and  Playground  work  during  the  past  summer  was 
carried  on  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  with  some  few 
exceptions.  A  Vacation  School  was  maintained  at  the  Charles  Street 
Primary  Schoolhouse,  an  afternoon  out-door  gymnasium  in  the  yard  of  the 
same  school,  a  Cooking  School  for  girls  at  the  Meeting  Street  Cooking 
Schoolroom  and  two  playgrounds,  one  at  the  Atwells  Avenue  and  the 
other  at  Willard  Avenue  Primary  School. 

The  playgrounds  were  opened  July  8th  and  continued  until  August  2.'»(l. 
The  grounds  were  open  daily  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  one-thirty  lo 
five  except  Saturdays  when  they  closed  at  twelve. 

Tlie  Charles  Street  School  was  oi)ened  July  15th  and  continued  for  six- 
weeks.  Its  sessions  were  from  8..*{()  to  V2,  five  days  in  the  week. 
The  MeetiuT  Street  Cooking  School  held  its  sessions  from  I)  to  12 
and  from  1.30  to  H,  five  days  in  the  week.  Admission  tickets  to  the 
schools  were  distributed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Charles  Street  School  the  work  was  carried  out  along  the  follow- 
ing lines:  Kindergarten,  Transition  Work,  Nature  Study,  Drawing. 
Basketry.    Sewing,    Elementary    Carpentry,    Venetian    Iron    Work,    Clay 
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Modeling,  and  Physical  Culture.  The  school  was  divided  into  four  grades 
with  eight  divisions,  four  of  boys  and  four  of  girls. 

General  exercises  were  held  in  the  school  hall  each  morning  from 
8..30  to  9.  This  half-'hour  was  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction 
to  all ;  due  in  a  large  measure  to  interested  friends  who  occasionally  gave 
talks  or  furnished  musical  entertainment.  The  time  from  0  to  12 
was  divided  into  four  periods  of  forty  minutes  each.  Classes  changed 
work  at  the  end  of  each  period. 

Twelve  regular  teachers  besides  the  principal  were  employed.  In  ad- 
<1ition  there  was  a  secretary.  The  teachers  were  specialists  in  the  work 
they  taught. 

Every  Wednesday  there  was  an  excursion  to  the  country  or  seashore; 
these  proved  "to  be  very  successful,  fully  1,350  children  enjoying  these  out- 
iiigH.  The  following  places  were  visited  :  Roger  Williams  Park,  Meshan- 
ticut  Park,  Howard,  Oaklawn  Sdiool,  Blackmore  Park,  and  Prudence 
I*ark.  The  last  excursion  was  to  Prudence  Island  and  was  planned  to 
bring  together  the  home  and  the  school,  parents  and  friends  as  well  as  the 
children  enjoyed  the  sail  around  Newport  before  landing  at  the  Island. 

The  afternoon  out-door  gymnasium  at  Charles  Street  was  for  boys,  of 
fourteen  or  over,  whose  age  barred  them  from  attending  the  morning  vaca- 
tion school.  An  additional  instructor  was  engaged  in  order  that  the 
grounds  might  be  open  every  afternoon,  and  so  allow  the  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Culture  to  supervise  the  work  at  the  playgrounds.  Special  features 
of  the  work  were  gymnastics,  swimming  excursions,  and  a  base  ball 
schedule,  arranged  between  Atwells  Avenue  and  Willard  Avenue  play- 
grounds, and  the  Charles  Street  Vacation  School,  which  was  successfully 
<arried  out.  Politeness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  were  un- 
r-onsciously  learned  by  the  boys  at  their  games. 

The  playgrounds  were  provided  with  swings,  climbing  ropes,  hoops, 
reins,  sand-heaps  and  trowels.  The  reading  rooms  were  supplied  with 
(juiet  games  of  all  kinde,  picture  books  and  also  with  a  case  of  books, 
lent  by  the  Providence  Public  Library.  Tlie  books  were  thoroughly  en- 
joyeil  by  many  at  home,  the  privil(?ge  of  home  use  being  given  to  worthy 
children.  A  sewing  teacher  spent  two  days  a  week  at  each  playground.  A 
Manual  Training  teacher  spent  two  afternoons  a  week  at  each  playground. 
Sewing  and  Manual  Training  were  new  features  at  the  playgrounds  in- 
trotluced  for  the  older  pupils.  This  work  was  eagerly  sought  by  pupils 
and  the  classes  were  well  attended.  At  Atwells  Avenue  where  Italian 
children  pre<lominated,  the  boys  8eeme<l  more  interested  in  athletic  sports 
than  in  Manual  Training  work.  At  Willard  Avenue  where  there  were 
more  Hebrews   there  was  little  change  in  the  make  up  of  classes. 
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The  children  at  the  Willard  Avenue  playground  were  given  an  ex- 
cursion to  Hunt's  Mills  by  electrics,  where  they  spent  an  enjoyable  day. 
The  Atwells  Avenue  children  were  taken  to  Kirwin's  Bathing  Beach, 
where  all  enjoyed  an  afternoon  in  the  salt  water. 

An  important  and  profitable  feature  of  the  Vacation  School  and  Play- 
ground work  was  the  Athletic  Tournament  which  was  held  on  Lincoln 
Field,  August  IGth.  Each  school  and  playground  was  represented  by  a  team 
of  six  boys  and  one  of  four  girls,  including  a  team  of  girls  from  the  Cook- 
ing School.  The  children  looked  forward  to  this  event  from  the  beginning 
of  the  term  and  worked  hard  for  places  on  the  team,  these  being  con- 
sidered as  position  of  honor.  Each  member  was  presented  with  a  medal, 
and  individual  prizes  were  given  for  excellence  of  work.  The  best  team 
work  among  the  bovs  was  done  by  the  Afternoon  Out-Door  Gymnasium, 
which  gave  them  the  banner  for  the  second  time.  The  best  team  work 
among  the  girls  was  done  by  the  Charles  Street  Vacation  School,  which 
gave  them  the  girls*  banner. 

The  attendance  at  the  Charles  Street  Vacation  School  during  the  sum- 
mer averaged  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  chiluren  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  pleasure  and  benefits  of  such  a  school,  and  were  slightly  more 
regular  in  attendance.  The  daily  average  attendance  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  work  are  as  follows : 

(,'harles  Street  Vacation  School 214 

Out-Door    Gymnasium     64 

Willard  Avenue  Playground 118 

Atwells  Avenue  Playground 220 

Willard  Avenue  Sewing  Class 20 

Atwells  Avenue  Sewing  Class 24 

Willard  Avenue  Manual  Training  Class 14 

Atwells  Avenue  Manual  Training  Class 10 

Cooking  School 22 

Number  that  could  be  accommodated 24 

The  average  given  for  the  plaj-grounds  was  taken  from  an  actual  count, 
made  each  morning  and  afternoon  at  a  certain  time.  This  is  not  a  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  at  the  attendance  as  the  children  go  and  come 
when  they  feel  like  it  but  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  under  the  conditions. 
We  know  that  many  more  children  were  benefited  by  this  work  than  the 
figures  show. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  William  E.  Foster,  Librarian  of  Providence 
Public  Library  for  the  loan  of  books  and  pictures;  to  the  Union  Railroad 
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Co. :  to  Mr.  Williams,  for  the  privilege  of  landing  at  Prudence  Park ;  to 
Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  Miss  Bragg,  Mrs.  Thornton  and  daughter,  Miss 
Harry  and  Miss  Henry ;  to  Superintendent  Eastman,  of  the  State  Insti- 
tutions ;  to  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Durfee  and  family ;  to  the  management  of 
BroiKii  University  for  the  loan  of  biological  apparatus;  to  Mr.  Bullock, 
of  the  Carpenter  Ice  Co. ;  and  to  Mr.  Southwick,  curator  of  the  Museum 
at  Roger  Williams  Park. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE, 

Principal. 
September  25.  1901. 
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SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

I  respectfully  present  the  following  report  resi)eoting  certain  features 
of  the  school  work  of  our  citj*  during  the  school  year  ending  July  1.  1901. 

FOKEIGNEKS  IN  THE   SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  special  services  done  by  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  society  and  the  State  is  the  Americanization  of  the  children  of 
foreigners  coming  to  our  shores. 

Judging  by  conditions  in  this  city  and  reports  from  other  cities  it  is 
the  tendency  for  the  people  from  different  lands,  as  their  numbers  in- 
freaK4»,  to  coll«M*t  together  in  neighborhootis  by  themselves  and  repeat 
in  this  country  the  life  and  habits  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the 
land  fix>m  which  they  came. 

This  may  be  agreeable  enough  socially  to  American  citizens,  but  is 
contrary  to  our  political  principles  and  best  interests. 

There  are  several  sections  in  this  city  where  not  only  the -language  of 
the  home,  but  of  the  neighborhood,  the  store  and  the  street,  is  one  to 
which  American  ears  are  unaccustomed.  The  political  and  industrial 
results  of  such  conditions  can.  in  part  at  least,  be  readily  discerned. 

The  si'hool  authorities  realize  these  conditions  and  are  alert  to  meet 
them.  These  (X)nditions  are  new  in  their  extent  and  variety. 

First  come  to  us  young  men  who  cluster  in  boarding  houses  kept  by 
men  «if  their  own  nationality.  When  these  get  a  fo<nhold  in  the  in- 
<lustries  young  women  from  their  native  land  are  sent  for  and  families 
are  establishetl.  I^ter  still  older  people  with  families  large,  and  children 
well  grown  come  to  us,  and.  at  length,  a  colony  of  Italians.  Hebrews, 
or  Portuguese  is  found  from  which  other  i)eople  shrink  away  leaving  them 
in  undisturbed  i>ossession  of  certain  pretty  well  define<l  se<"tions  of  the 
fity. 
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The  Turks  and  Armenians  are  now  in  the  first  stage  of  this  develop- 
nit-nt.  the  Portuffuene  in  the  »e<*ond,  and  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  in  the 
third. 

The  French  come  in  obedience  to  a  different  industrial  law.  They  come 
from  Canada,  a  near-by  land,  and  brinp  their  families  to  provide  child- 
labor  in  the  mills.  They  do  not  stay  long  and  they  enter  the  public 
schools  only  under  compulsion,  preferring  their  own  parochial  schools 
or  none. 

The  Hebrews  and  Italians  have  come  to  stay,  and  they  patronize  the 
public  schools  almost  exclusively ;  but  the  passage  of  these  people  from 
the  second  to  the  third  stage  of  colonization  has  changed  considerably 
the  task  of  the  schools.  There  are  now  not  only  Italian  and  Hebrew 
children  in  the  schools,  but  certain  schools  are  largely  given  over  to 
them,  and  among  those  seeking  admission  to  the  schools  are  many  children 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  may  have  been  to  school  in  their  own 
land  but  know  no  English,  and  must  so  far  as  scholarship  in  English 
demands,  enter  our  lowest  grades.  This  is  not  best  for  them,  nor  best 
for  us. 

To  meet  these  conditions  in  part  we  have  maintained  for  five  or  six 
years  one  special  school  for  such  children  at  Atwells  Avenue.  For  the 
last  two  years  we  have  had  there,  two  such  schools,  and  we  must  soon 
establish  a  third,  perhaps  on  Grove  Street.  We  ought  to  maintain  such 
a  school  at  Branch  Avenue,  but  have  not  done  so  for  lack  of  room,  and  at 
Charles  Street,  where  for  the  same  reason,  none  has  been  established. 
We  have  a  special  room  for  such  and  similar  needs  at  Benefit  Street 
and  another  at  Arnold  Street. 

The  existence  of  such  schools  is  probably  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  and  may  not  have  come  to  the  notice  of  all  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee even. 

As  has  been  said  we  have  provided  at  Atwells  Avenue  School  two 
rooms  and  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  older  Italian  pupils  who  cannot 
speak  English.  The  pupils  are  all  from  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  s<*hools  tfre  necessarily  small,  about  twenty-five  pupils  in  each.  The 
tea<-heP8  know  no  Italian,  but  speak  English  constantly  to  their  ]>upils, 
making  themselves  understood  by  signs,  and  repeating  over  and  over 
again  the  same  statements  and  directions  until  the  pupils  can  follow  di- 
rections readily.  Some  get  the  meaning  readily,  and  the  rest  imitate 
those  more  intelligent  until  they  also  recognize  some  of  the  words  or 
commands.  * 
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When  a  little  knowledge  is  in  this  way  gained  further  progress  be- 
comes more  rapid.  The  thought  corresponding  to  the  English  word  is 
gained  from  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  signs,  drawings,  actions  and 
placing  things  in  relation,  so  that  these  Italians  learn  English  as  the 
children  in  an  English  family  learn  the  language  from  sound  and 
observation. 

They,  therefore,  from  almost  the  first,  think  in  English  during  their 
school  work.  Several  years  of  successful  experience  in  this  way  have 
given  us  much  confidence  that  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  knowing  no  English,  may  be  taught  in  one  year  to  speak 
English  fairly  well,  to  read  in  a  second  reader  and  to  do  the  work  in 
numbers  that  our  three  B  pupils  do.  In  short  they  can  learn  to  talk 
English  fairly  well  and  do  about  two  years  of  school  work  in  one  year's 
time. 

Those  who  have  never  been  to  school  in  Italy,  require  considerably 
more  time.  The  use  of  English  in  story  telling  and  description  follows 
more  slowly,  but  develops  fairly  well  in  two  years'  time.  In  their  third 
year  they  describe  objects,  tell  stories  about  current  events  and  give 
biographical  accounts  of  American  noted  men  quite  as  well  as  our 
American  children  can  do. 

So  much  more  intenae  is  their  mental  action  in  school  while  using 
English  as  the  language  of  communication  and  thought  than  it  is  else- 
where while  using  Italian,  that  parents  sometimes  complain  that  their 
children  are  forgetting  Italian. 

These  classes  like  others  use  two  or  more  primers,  two  or  three  fii*8t 
rea<ler8  and  several  second  readers.  There  is  much  talk  in  class  about  each 
reading  lesson.  In  the  primers  and  first  readers  a  good  deal  of  the  reading 
is  word  calling  with  only  partial  gra.sp  and  appreciation  of  the  meaning : 
but  in  the  second  reader  period  the  pupils  seem  to  comprehend  even  more 
fully  than  American  children,  because  witli  equal  knowledge  of  the 
language,  they  have  from  their  greater  age  and  exi)erience  more  mental 
power  to  employ.     Such  pupils  write  better  than  they  talk. 

In  the  beginning  we  find  our  phonic  work  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  the  learning  of  the  language.  When  English  has  become  familiar, 
then  phonic  work  improves  the  pronunciation. 

Speaking  now  more  broadly  of  the  work  with  foreign  pupils,  it  may  bf 
said  that  these  are  not  upon  the  whole  unpleasant  or  difficult  pupils  to 
work  with.  They  have  certain  faults  of  tlieir  own ;  but  certain  merits 
also.  They  are  not  so  mischievous  and  given  to  pranks  as  American  or 
Irish  children.  Life  is  more  serious  for  tlM?m ;  they  appreciate  what  is 
done  for  them,  they  are  anxious  to  improve,  they  are  industrious  and 
patient,  obedient  and  respectful,  capable  in  their  earlier  years  at  least 
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of  accomplishing  as  much  as  the  children  from  the  best  American 
families. 

The  great  number  of  the  children  of  foreigners  attending  our  public 
schools  will,  perhaps,  be  better  appreciated  from  the  following  state- 
ments approximately  true. 

The  Italians  constitute  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
of  Atwells  Avenue,  Courtland,  Branch  Avenue  Primary  and  Greeley 
Street  Schools,  with  large  numbers  in  Africa  Street  and  Berkshire 
Street. 

The  Hebrews  constitute  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
Benefit,  Charles,  Chalkstone,  and  State  Street  with  many  in  Willard 
Avenue  and  Public  Street. 

The  I*ortuguese  are  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  pupils  in 
Arnold  and  ives  Street  Schools. 

Honor  Classes. 

Among  the  plans  peculiar  to  Providence  are  the  Honor  Classes  in  the 
Grammar  Grades.  These  were  established  in  the  fall  of  1809,  and  have 
since  been  a  regular  part  of  our  scheme  of  work. 

During  this  time  we  have  learned  better  than  we  knew  at  first  just 
the  amount  of  extra  work  the  lionor  pupils  can  enjoyably  carry  in  the 
different  terms  and  subjects. 

The  fundamental  thought  is  to  make  school  work  enjoyable  by  making 
it  lighter  for  those  not  capable  of  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  to  fill 
the  course  to  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  ambitious  and  capable 
pupils  with  work  which  they  will  delight  in. 

Tlie  general  plan  is  this :  to  liave  two  courses,  a  light  course  of  es- 
sentials only  that  shall  be  taken  by  all  pupils  but  shall  be  nda])ted  to  the 
needs  and  powers  of  the  slower,  less  capable  pupils,  and  a  full  course 
that  includes  the  lighter  one  and  adds  some  other  work  to  each  quarter 
of  the  grammar  school  course. 

The  pass  course  or  lighter  course  contains  the  only  required  work. 
The  additional  work  is  voluntary.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  pupil  shall 
carry  the  extra  work  all  the  time.  An  honor  pupil  failing  in  health  or 
uec*essarily  absent  a  portion  of  the  time  can  join  the  pass  division  tem- 
I>orarily,  and  return  again  to  the  Honor  Division  when  conditions  are 
more  favorable. 

Pupils  who  are  anxious  to  get  ahead  and  graduate  at  an  earlier  date 
than  their  class  can  enter  an  Honor  Division  which  will  carry  them 
within  one  quarter's  work  of  the  class  above,  and  then  entering  the  Pass 
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Division  of  the  higher  class  will  find  lighter  work  than  they  have  been 
doing  and  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  work  lost  by  skipping  a  grade. 

The  studies  of  the  Pass  Course  are  the  usual  grammar  grade  studies, 
made  as  light  as  possible  by  stripping  them  of  all  unnecessary  topics. 
To  this  minimum  the  Honor  Course  adds  Nature  Study,  Literature. 
Biography,  Algebra.  Geometry  and  Physics  or  Civics. 

The  work  in  Literature  is  extended  and  attractive,  the  work  in  the 
other  subjects  named  is  of  less  extent. 

For  Honor  Classes  the  pa88  work  of  each  year  in  Language,  Arith- 
metic. History  and  Geography,  is  divided  into  thirds  instead  of  quarters, 
and  each  "third"  is  accomplished  in  ten  weeks'  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  manner  of  combining  the  regular  and 
the  additional  .subjects  so  a.s  not  to  change  tlie  requirements  of  the 
daily  pi*ogramme. 

This  table  is  for  classes  beginning  their  grammar  grade  in  September. 
A  corresponding  table  has  been  arranged  for  February  classes  with 
slight  variations  to  adapt  the  instriKrtion  to  the  season  of  the  year : 
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HONOR  COURSES. 


September  Classes. 


Geooraphy 

Grade. 

QUARTER. 

Reaoino. 

Arithmetic. 

LAXOrAtiE. 

AND 

1 

History. 

r>  B 

GU) 

6(1) 

Animals. 

6  (1) 

2 

Elocution. 

6(2) 

6(1) 

6  (2) 

ti  A 

1 

C(2) 

Plants. 

6(2) 

6  (3) 

•> 

6(3) 

6(3) 

6(3) 

Biograpliy. 

7   B 

1 

7(1) 

7(1) 

Literature. 

7  (1) 

2 

Literature. 

7(2) 

7(1) 

7  (2) 

7   A 

1 

7(2) 

Birds. 

7(2) 

7  (3) 

•> 

7(3) 

7(3) 

7  (3) 

Literature. 

8   B 

1 

8(1) 

8(1) 

Trees. 

8  (1) 

*      2 

Literature. 

8(2) 

8(1) 

8  (2) 

H  A 

1 

8(2) 

8(3) 

8(2) 

Literature. 

2 

8(3) 

Geometry  and 
Algebra. 

8  (3) 

8  (3) 

8   B 

1 

Minerals. 

9(1) 

9(1^ 

9  (1) 

2 

9(1) 

9(2) 

Literature. 

9  (2) 

9  A 

1 

0  (2) 

9(3) 

9  (2) 

Literature. 

•> 

9^3) 

Physics  or 
CiTics. 

9  (3) 

9  (3) 

The  figures  G  (1)  etc.,  denote  the  portion  of  the  course  assigned  as 
the  work  of  the  quarter;  the  0  denoting  the  year  and  the  (1)  the  third 
of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  examinations  are  on  the  pass  work  only,  and  the  same  examina- 
tions are  given  to  both  pass  and  honor  divisions.  This  secures  study 
of  honor  .subjects  from  delight  in  the  work,  and  not  by  compulsion,  and 
makes  sure  that  the  pass  work,  the  essentials,  is  not  neglected  for  any 
subject,  liowever  <'njoyal)le. 

The  benefit  of  this  plan  to  the  pass  pupils  is  the  preparation  for  them 
of  a  simpler  course  than  could  reasonably  be  made  for  all  the  pupils  and 
their  instruction  by  themselves  by  methods  better  adapted  to  their  needs. 
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The  benefit  to  the  honor  pupils  comes  from  a  broadening  of  their 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  additional  subjects,  giving  them  a  wider 
outlook  uix)n  literature,  leading  them  to  study  from  nature  and  life  for 
the  sake  of  knowing,  giving  them  the  stimulus  of  association  with  others 
like  themselves  capable  of  good  work  and  anxious  to  do  their  best, 
leading  them  to  the  development  of  their  powers  and  tastes  by  doing 
lndei)endent  and  individual  work,  freeing  them  from  the  humdrum 
routine  of  wasteful  drill  so  needful  for  some  others  but  so  tiresome  for 
them,  stimulating  them  to  do  their  best  rather  than  to  be  content  to 
raeet  small  requirements.  The  ordinary  grammar  grade  course  is  not 
nearly  enough  for  the  better  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  influence  of  these  classes  is  felt  very  distinctly  in  the  Public 
Library,  where  the  reading  by  school  pupils  has  greatly  increased  and 
the  evidences  of  some  purpose  in  tlie  reading  has  become  clear. 

The  high  schools  testify  to  t'^e  improved  quality  of  the  preparation  of 
the  entering  classes  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  this  plan.  In- 
stead of  a  uniformity  of  fairly  well  prepared  pupils  varied  by  an  append- 
age of  poorly  prepared  ones,  there  are  now  many  entering  of  such  pow^er 
and  ambition  as  to  win  notice  by  their  excellence,  while  the  proportion  of 
poorly  prepared  pupils  is  less  than  before,  for  even  the  less  capable  ones 
have  been  better  taught  the  things  needful  to  know. 

This  double  plan  enables  us  to  meet  better  than  before  the  demands 
on  the  schools  made  by  the  two  great  classes  of  the  public,  the  one  calling 
for  a  broad  and  stimulating  training,  looking  to  development  and 
further  study,  the  other  demanding  only  the  practical  ability  to  read, 
spell  and  write  well,  to  compute  readily  and  accurately,  and  to  use  good 
English,  for  those  whose  school  courses  must  be  short  and  whose 
preparation  for  wage  earning  must  be  practical.  Both  these  great  classes 
deserve  our  consideration  and  we  were  never  before  so  well  able  to 
satisfy  both. 

In  the  schoolroom  this  double  plan  works  no  change  in  program 
nor  inconvenience  in  management.  Our  plan  is  and  long  has  been  to 
have  two  classes  in  each  room.  An  honor  division  takes  no  more  time 
than  a  pass  division.  If  a  division  should  change  from  pass  work  to 
honor  Work  and  after  a  few  weeks  back  again  to  pass  work,  it  would  in 
neither  case  modify  the  daily  nor  weekly  program. 

The  teacher  of  an  honor  division  must  know  her  subject,  must  adapt 
her  methods  to  ambitious  pupils,  who  grasp  things  quickly,  must 
emphasize  general  principles  and  see  thnt  the  pupils  mak<*  the  ui)i>lica- 
tions  and  must  be  ready  with  illustrations,  applications,  references,  and 
assignment   of    topics  for    individual    investigation.      The    teacher   of    a 
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pass  division  must  be  clear  in  her  emphasis  of  essentials,  slow  and 
minute  in  presentation,  spend  much  time  in  repetition  and  drill,  make 
sure  in  every  case  that  the  pupil  grasps  and  retains. 

To  adapt  oneself  to  such  differing  work  at  different  iK'riods.  is  in 
itself  the  best  sort  of  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Such  work  will 
develop  an  unsurpassed  teaching  corps,  giving  scholarship,  freshness, 
and  adaptability,  interest  and  pride  in  the  successes  of  bright  minds, 
patience  and  tact  in  helping  the  slower  ones. 

It  is  a  delight  to  teach  pupils  who  are  studying  ambitiously  from 
pleasure  in  the  work:  it  is  likewise  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  sure, 
though  slow,  progress  is  being  made  by  painstaking  youth  who  are 
making  secure  the  knowledge  on  which  they  must  later  rely. 

This  honor  work  can  be  very  wisely  and  profitably  extended  upward  to 
the  high  schools,  but  not  downward  to  the  primary  schools. 


Vertical  Penmanship. 

The  introduction  of  vertical  penmanship  some  years  ago  by  the  com- 
mittee on  penmanship  was  made  after  a  two  '-ears*  trial  in  the  Oxford 
Street  Grammar  School. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  penman- 
ship of  the  schools.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  school  work  made 
in  Infantry  Hall  in  October  of  last  year  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the  penmanship. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  preserved  exercises  selected  for  their  excel- 
lent penmanship  written  some  years  ago  when  the  oblique  hand  was  in 
vogue,  and  have  them  ready  for  comparison  with  the  best  work  the  pupils 
can  now  do  in  the  same  schools.  The  comparison  is  a  striking  one  and 
shows  how  greatly  we  have  gained  by  the  introduction  of  vertical  pen- 
manship. 

It  is  very  much  easier  to  teach  and  to  learn  than  the  old  oblique.  For 
pupils  who  leave  school  early  this  is  an  important  gain.  It  tends  to  better 
position  at  the  desk  and  to  a  uniform  rather  than  unequal  strain  upon 
the  eyes. 

The  change  has  improved  noticeably  the  appearance  of  both  the  black- 
board work  and  the  papers  prepared  by  the  pupils.  The  examination  of 
school  papers  is  now  much  less  a  task  than  formerly  and  less  taxing  to 
the  eyes  of  the  teacher.  No  slant  system  has  ever  equaled  the 
legibility  of  the  vertical  system.  The  chief  excellences  of  penmanship 
are  legibilitv.  beauty  and  speed. 
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Speed. 

That  first  of  all  stands  legibility  no  one  will  dispute.  Whether  beauty 
or  speed  ranks  hi^^her  on  the  scale  of  excellence  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
conditions.  The  most  im|K)rtant  element  of  beauty  is  uniformity  of 
form  and  particularly  of  slant.  The  essentials  to  speed  are  simplicity 
of  form,  moderate  length  in  extended  letter,  and  junctions  and  turns 
readily  made. 

Whether  the  vertical  form  of  penmanship  is  slow  or  fast  is  a  question 
still  undecided,  with  the  preponderance  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  somewhat  slower  than  the  lue.    It  is  to  be  considered  that  vertical 

writinji^  is  a  new  form  of  per  <ihip,  that  those  trained  in  it  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  art  HI  children,  that  all  our  experienced 
penmen  are  adepts  in  oblique.  t  vertical,  handwriting.  Spencer ian 
penmanshi]),  now  the  national  sfindard  in  business  colleges,  was  de- 
nounced as  slow  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  slow  compared  with  th»» 
angular  hand,  which  it  displaced  ir  many  cases.  The  most  rapid  hand- 
writing possible  will  be  a  small  angular  hand  with  some  slant. 

Vertical  handwriting  is  rounder  than  Spencerian  or  oblique,  and  there- 
fore carries  the  hand  through  a  longer  space  in  writing  a  word.  This 
makes  it  slower  but  in  a  greater  degree  it  makes  the  writing  more  legible 
and  the  letters  more  individual  in  form. 

I  think  the  oblique  movement  can  be  made  slightly  faster  than  the  ver- 
tical movement,  but  the  letters  in  the  vertical  i>enmanship  are  simpler 
in  form  and  more  easily  m^ide  than  those  of  the  oblique.  It  has  shorter 
loop  letters  and  lower  capitals.  One  of  these  elements  of  speed  offsets 
the  other  partially  if  not  wholly. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  vertical  syst«»ni  tx)  write  a  larger 
hand  than  in  the  oblique.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary  but  has  tenjled  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  penmanship.  The  neglect  of  movement  exer- 
cises while  seeking  to  master  new  forms  of  letters  was  a  natural  result. 
This  nee<l  not  have  been  so  for  the  verti<-al  forms  are  no  more  new 
to  the  pupils  than  are  the  oblique*  but  they  have  seemed  so  to  the  tear'hers 
who  have  themselves  had  to  learn  to  write  a  new  hand.  This  has  he»*n 
a  task  that  will  not  liave  to  be  i>erforn)e(l  again.  This  new  haml  has 
been  slow  to  the  teachers  and  written  laboriously.  The  result  of  their 
own  experience  has  increased  the  impression  doubtless  existing  among 
them,  that  the  vertical  hand  though  more  lejrible  and  elegant  is  slowor 
than  the  oblique. 

That  children  learn  the  vertical  forms  more  readily  and  in  their  earlier 
efforts  at  least  produce  better  results  is  a  uniform  testimony. 
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When  pupils  have  had  the  necessary  movement  drills  to  accustom  them 
to  write  mainly  by  arm  mpvements  rather  than  by  exclusive  finger 
movements,  then  the  speed  will  have  reached  the  point  at  which  it  may 
fairly  be  compared  with  the  speed  obtained  under  like  conditions  in  the 
obligue  writing.  Whether  pupils  shall  use  a  so-called  finger  movement 
or  an  arm  movement  or  a  combination  of  the  two  is  no  part  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  vertical  is  slower  than  the  oblique.  Either  system 
Wn(\n  it.self  with  equal  readiness  to  the  movements  of  fingera,  hand  or 
arm. 

If  it  be  found  at  the  last  analysis  that 'the  time  taken  by  the  writer 

of  vertical  penmanship  is  slightly  longfi-.   toe  time  saved  to  the  reader 

■.nr.iiii' 
may  be  quite  as  important. 

.ta  '•■■ 
I  learn  from  professional  penmen  that  twenty-five  words,  or  one  hun- 
dred letters  per  minute  is  fast  writing  if  kept  up  for  any  number  of 
minutes.     Only  a  few   very  expert  penmen  can  write   forty   words  per 
minute  for  five  minutes. 

In  the  speed  tests  which  we  have  been  giving  the  results  have  shown 
in  most  schools  a  good  rate  of  speed,  and,  in  all,  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment. 

At  Detroit  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  I  heard  a  paper 
on  penmanship  read  advocating  the  vertical  style  as  more  beautiful,  more 
legible,  and  more  rapid  than  the  oblique,  and  tests  of  comparative  speed 
were  reported.  The  paper  was  received  with  evident  favor  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  no  one  made  any  remarks  in  controversy  of 
its  claims. 

Individuamty. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  less  individuality  to  the  handwriting  of 
those  who  write  the  vertical  hand,  and  that,  therefore,  signatures  may 
hereafter  be  more  readily  forged.  If  pupils  are  well  taught  any  form 
of  penmanship  their  handwriting  will  present  a  great  similarity  of  style 
until  age  and  independent  practice  develop  the  individuality  of  the  hand- 
writing. A  part  of  this  apparent  sameness  comes  also  from  our  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  vertical  hand,  just  as  we  would  have  more  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  individuality  of  handwriting  of  those  writing  in 
<Terman  script  than  those  using  our  English  letters. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  immature  boy  or  girl  from  the  grammar 
school  shall  write  a  free,  bold,  character-showing  hand  that  shall  appeal 
to  the  eye  like  the  business-like  hand  of  the  traine4l  clerk. 
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If  the  boy  groes  on  into  the  high  school  he  thinks  less  and  less  of  his 
handwriting  showing  more  character  and  less  beauty  than  that  he  wrote 
four  years  before.  If  he  goes  into  the  mill  or  factory  his  unformed  hand- 
writing rapidly  deteriorates,  and  in  a  few  years  carries  the  marks  of  lack 
of  culture.  If  he  goes  into  clerkship  he  takes  pains  and  improves,  or  dis- 
gusts his  employer  and  is  discharged.  Should  he  go.  as  is  then  worth  his 
while,  to  a  school  for  penmanship,  the  incentives  of  his  self-recognized 
need,  the  cost  of  his  tuition,  and  the  long  time  daily  spent  upon  penman- 
ship, gain  for  him  a  rapid  improvement,  which  continued  practice  es- 
tablishes. More  realization  of  his  need,  more  practice  in  his  grammar 
school  would  have  brought  the  desired  results  in  a  less  costly  way. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  much  greater  attention  to  penmanship  is 
now  being  given  in  our  high  schools  than  formerly. 

Use  in  the  Unted  States. 

During  the  summer  vacation  I  visited  the  Pan  American  Exhibitiuu  at 
Buffalo  and  examined  tlie  school  work  there  shown.  With  some  slight 
exceptions  it  was  all  in  the  vertical  hand. 

I  examined  work  from  Alaska,  l*ortlaud,  Oregon ;  Pasadena.  Cali- 
fornia;  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Utica,  New  York  City,  Newark,  Paterson  (and 
many  smaller  places  in  New  Jersey),  Springfield,  Worcester,  Fitchburg, 
Maiden,  and  the  writing  of  the  pupils  was  all  of  the  vertical  style,  except 
about  one-tenth  of  that  from  New  York  City.  These  were  all  the  cities 
making  an  exhibit,  except  some  very  small  places  whicli  still  used  the 
oblique  hand,  ns  did  hIho  the  pupils  in  the  Indian  Schools  making  an  ex- 
hibit at  Buffalo. 

In  the  New  York  City  exhibit  at  Buffalo,  was  the  material  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  this  in  twenty-three  cases  out  of  twenty-five  was 
in  vertical  script.  At  this  Exposition  the  French  judges  praised  very 
highly  the  penmanship  and  drawing  from  the  United  States. 

In  New  York  City  each  principal  selecrts  his  own  style  of  i)eumanslnp. 
The  great  majority  have  used  and  still  use  the  vertical  penmanship. 

A  difliculty  in  teaching  penmanship  not  always  realized  is  that  a  hand- 
writing to  be  valuable  must  be  automatic,  taking  care  of  itself,  for  it 
must  be  done  while  the  thoughts  are  on  the  matter  to  be  written  and  not 
on  the  form  of  the  letters.  This  power  of  writing  while  thinking  of 
matter,  not  form,  cannot  be  gained  from  the  copy  book,  but  must  come 
from  practice  in  writing  while  thinking.  The  spelling  lesson  affords  the 
best  practice  in  this  double  effort  and  should  be  written  both  as  an  exer- 
cise in  spelling  and  an  exercise  in  penmanship.     Copying  from  memory. 
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and  writing  from  dictation  are  the  forms  next  to  spelling  best  suited  to 
this  task.  We  do  hardly  enough  such  work  in  our  schools  and  concern 
ourselves  too  little  about  the  penmanship  when  such  work  is  done. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  go  from  the  vertical  system  to  a  semi-slant  system, 
nearly  vertical :  and  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  such  a  style  is  the 
coming,  and  will  be  the  permanent  form  of  our  penmanship.  It  will  be 
easier  for  the  individual  penman  because  he  can  then  adopt  a  slant  that 
suits  him,  and  different  members  of  a  penmanship  class  may  be  taught 
the  same  form  of  letters  and  each  one  be  allowed  to  adopt  that  slight 
slant  that  pleases  his  eye  and  suits  his  hand.  Indeed,  I  think  the  best 
results  would  be  obtained  by  using  the  vertical  system  in  the  primary 
grades  and  then  in  the  grammar  grades  changing  to  a  slight  slant,  using 
the  same  general  form  of  letters  as  before. 

Th«  opposition  to  the  vertical  system  does  not  come  from  the  teachers. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  those  teachers  throughout  the  country  who  have 
taught  for  two  or  more  years  the  vertical  handwriting  will  say  it  is  easier 
to  teach  and  that  the  results  are  better  than  by  the  former  system,  and 
this  notwithstanuing  the  fact  that  they  have  all  been  trained  in  another 
system  and  have  been  obliged  to  learn  laboriously  the  new. 

The  opposition  comes  mainly  from  the  Commercial  Colleges,  and  from 
business  men  whose  eyes  are  not  pleased  with  the  unfamiliar  form  of 
vertical  penmanship  as  exhibited  by  untrained  clerks.  This  will  grow 
less  as  time  wears  on.  Several  commercial  colleges,  particulnrl"  in  the 
Central  States,  have  already  adopted  vertical  penmanship. 

Tliat  vertical  penmanship  is  best  for  the  eyes  and  the  health  of 
school  children,  encouraging  more  healthful  position  while  writing  is 
asserted  by  such  students  of  school  hygiene  as  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
and  Dr.  Burnham  of  Clark  University.  I*rof.  John  Dewey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Prof.  Scripture  of  Ynle,  and  Dr.  Hartwell,  Physical  Director  of  Boston. 

I  have  never  heard  or  read  an  utterance  on  this  subject  from  any  phy- 
siological expert  that  did  not  confirm  this  statement. 

Commendations. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  ilecclare  that  the 
examination  papers  which  come  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York  are  more  legible  and  more  neatly  written  in  every  resi)ect 
since  the  pupils  have  generally  been  taught  to  write  the  vertical  hand. 

The  State  Council  of  School  Superintendents  in  New  York  State,  after 
long  discussion,  voted  at  a  recent  meeting  thirty-five  to  three  in  favor  of 
vertical  penmanship. 
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The  Press  Clipping  Bureau  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  says : 

**The  most  important  points  for  us  (and  we  think  it  is  the  same  with 
most  business  men)  are  that  handwriting  shall  he  legible,  neat,  and 
business-like.  All  of  these  merits  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  vertical  writ- 
ing that  the  applicant  fortunate  enough  to  have  learne<l  that  system  ha.s, 
at  the  start,  a  decide<l  advantage  in  the  competitions  for  places  in  our 
office. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  would  give  the  preference  to  the  vertical 
writer  because  her  work  would  be  more  legible,  and  so  would  lessen  error, 
and  save  our  customers  time  and  money. 

Of  late  years  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  use  the  vertical  system 
has  steadily  increased,  to  our  joy.  We  wish  there  were  still  more  who 
used  it,  and  we  dei)lore  any  check  to  its  progress. 

RoBKRT  Luce.  PresUleni:' 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  favors  vertical  writing  as 
the  following  letter  shows  : 

"Treasiry  Department,  Washington." 

"The  Treasury  Department  is  favorable  to  the  vertical  style  of 
writing.  The  utmost  legibility  is  the  most  desirable  quality  in  permanent 
records,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  the  test  is,  as  a  rule,  best  met 
by  the  vertical  style. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

F.    A.    Vanderlip, 

Asst.  Sec** 
••August  15, 1900." 


77//;  i:\  EMsa  Nr//oo/..s. 

(vKADINC. 

This  year  our  success  in  grading  the  schools  has  quite  equaled  our 
anticipations.  When  once  the  matter  was  taken  hold  of  with  the  exi)ect.- 
ation  that  all  classes  of  American  pupils  would  fall  into  grades  with  a 
small  residuum  to  constitute  a  single  ungraded  class  in  each  school,  there 
were  found  to  be  no  difliculties  worth  mentioning  in  the  way  of  reasonable 
grading. 

The  testimony  of  teachers  and  principals  to  the  greater  advancement 
of  the  pupils  this  winter  under  the  new  conditions  is  unvarying. 
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The  maintenance  of  the  grading  after  once  fairly  made  presented  even 
less  diffitnilty  than  was  anticipated. 

It  is  the  grading  which  has  enabled  us  to  teach  three  hundred  more 
pupils  this  year  than  last  year  in  a  term  of  eighty-three  nights  this  year 
against  seventy- three  last  year  in  the  advanced  schools  and  ninety-five 
in  the  common  schools  without  increasing  the  exi)en8e  of  tuition. 

Last  year  we  were  obliged  to  dismiss  forty-eight  teachers  before  the 
Christmas  vacation  and  twenty-four  teachers  after  this  intermission. 
This  year  we  dismissed  twenty-three,  before  Christmas  and  nineteen 
after  that  date. 

This  favorable  result  came  from  the  plan  of  making  large  classes  with 
an  assistant  who  was  employed  only  so  long  as  needed. 

Our  improvement  in  discipline  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  schoolroom  has 
been  greater  than  the  advance  we  have  made  in  instruction.  We  have 
learned  how  to  make  still  greater  advancement  in  this  direction.  Rapid 
gain  may  be  expected  for  a  year  or  two  more  and  then  a  slower  but  con- 
tinuous upward  progress. 

This  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  though  conspicuous, 
is  neither  sudaen  or  ephemeral.  It  has  its  basis  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  discipline  of  the  day  schools,  which  in  itself  is  the  result  of 
a  general  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  i^eople  and  also  the  pesult  of 
the  application  of  some  general  principles  of  management  to  day  school 
work  which  have  resulted  by  silent  force  in  the  transformation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  schoolrooms. 

The  evening  school  teachers  have  built  upon  this  foundation.  Their 
recent  show  of  success  in  school  government  has  come  from  their  aban- 
donment of  the  ideas  that  everybody  must  be  kept  in  school,  no  matter 
what  his  bearing,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  and  that  roughs  must  be 
kept  to  reform  them.  They  have  accepted  the  suggestion  that  good  con- 
duct is  not  difficult  to  secure,  that  they  may  reasonably  expect  it,  and 
that  they  are  expected  to  have  it.  The  pupils  have  seen  that  they  are 
not  wanted  unless  they  show  themselves  dis]>osed  to  be  quiet  and  indus- 
trious. 

It  is  a  shallow  and  shortsighted  philanthropy  which  would  make  the 
evening  schools  reformatories  by  a  process  of  struggle  between  teachers 
and  pupils.  They  should  be  reformatories  by  means  of  gentle,  pervading 
influences.  A  large  part  of  the  reformatory  influence  of  a  school  should 
come  from  the  pupils  themselves.  Tliere  should  not  be  allowed  in  any 
school,  nor  in  any  class,  more  of  roughness  and  depravity  than  the  good 
influences  of  the  teacher  and  the  better  pupils  can  smother  and  overcome. 
He  who  sees  that  the  other  members  of  the  class  are  anxious  to  do  their 
best,  have  some  standard  of  effort  which  they  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
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and  are  annoyed  by  the  breaks  which  he  makes  in  their  work  will  usually 
conform  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  finds  himself  or  seek  more  con- 
genial associations. 

Text  Books. 

The  changes  we  have  made  in  text  books  for  Evening  Schools  have  been 
on  the  whole  of  decided  advantage.  The  new  readers  have  done  much  to 
instnict  pupils.  The  arithmetics  have  not  been  found  on  the  whole  to 
be  just  what  we  needed. 

Lectures  A^-D  Music. 

Among  the  unique  features  of  the  present  season  have  been  the  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  the  lectures  with  the  stereopticon.  Sixteen  of  tlie 
schools  have  enjoyed  these  exercises  one  evening  each  week.  The  lessons 
and  lectures  have  taken  thirty  minutes  each  and  have  been  given  in  the 
grammar  school  hall  in  those  schools  occupying  grammar  buildings,  l^ie 
school  in  the  building  containing  the  Tenth  Ward  room  has  had  it.s 
lectures  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  Avenue  Grammar  School  near  by.  It 
is  a  good  proof  that  the  evening  schools  are  under  better  disc'pline  than 
formerly  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  our  pupils  into  a  hall,  turn  off 
the  lights,  and  proceed  with  quiet  and  good  attention  to  show  and  ex- 
plain geographical  views.  Merely  as  a  lesson  in  good  discipline  this 
feature  of  the  season's  work  has  paid.  Confidence  has  come  to  teachers ; 
the  habit  of  good  order  to  pupils. 

I  do  not  think  a  great  amount  has  been  learned  in  an^'  form  that  can 
be  repeated.  Some  impressions  have  been  gained  of  the  wonders  of 
scenery,  of  the  work  of  water  and  ice,  volcanoes  and  geysers,  of  the  hab- 
itations of  men  and  the  processes  of  industry.  We  gave  an  examination 
on  the  lectures  near  the  middle  of  the  season.  In  some  classes  the  work 
was  creditable :  in  others,  wretched.  All  showed,  however,  that  some- 
thing had  been  gained.  The  work  seems  worthy  of  continuance  and  ex- 
pansion. Another  season  a  more  direct  effort  to  instruct  and  not  merely  to 
amuse,  may  be  made.  Wc  felt  it  necessary  this  year  to  hold  attention 
by  a  rapid  presentation  of  pictures. 

CohBOLIDATION  C^"  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  consolidation  of  the  evening  schools  made 
the  past  winter  has  not  retluced  the  attendance.  Bridgham  has  this  year 
had  10.0  more  pupils  in  average  attendance  than  were  in  both  Bridgham 
and  Harrison  the  preceding  winter.  Point  has  had  this  year  18.3  more 
pupils  in  average  attendance  than  were  in  both  Point  and  Hospital  last 
year. 
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Evenings  Attended. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  pupils  have  attended  the  number 
of  nights  indicated.  This  table  is  one  costly  of  labor  but  instructive  in 
its  teachings.  From  it  and  the  corresponding  table  of  last  year  we  learn 
that  a  slight  gain  has  been  made  in  continuance  of  attendance.  Jjost 
year  27  per  cent,  attended  one-half  or  more  of  the  evenings.  This  year 
29  per  cent,  so  attended,  an  increase  of  11/2  per  cent,  in  the  number  who 
attended  more  than  half  of  the  evenings. 

We  also  learn  that  last  year  35  per  cent,  of  those  entering  staid  less 
than  10  evenings,  this  year  32  per  cent,  of  our  enrolment  attended  less 
than  10  evenings,  which  is  a  diminution  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  proportion 
of  this  undesirable  class. 

These  figures  show  more  correctly  than  any  mere  statements  of  opinion 
two  things:  first,  that  we  are  dealing  with  very  unpromising  material; 
and.  second,  that  we  are  maki^ig  some  gain  in  its  treatment : 

Tablb  Showinu  tuk  Numbrr  of  Evbninuh  the  Pupils  Attended. 


Schools. 

I 
I 
Academy 

America  (Boys)....; 

'•         (Girls)... 

nranch 

Hridgham 

Candace ' 

Cliarle* 

I 

Doyle 

Fedenil 

Manton 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Olneyville 

Oxford 

Pallas 

Point 

Roosevelt 

Thayer  

Veazle 

Vineyard 


1-9.     -10-19. 


87 
62 
15 
69 

86  •• 

I 
I 

M)  - 

109  . 
99 

146 
16 
68 
55 

103 
33 

100 
54 

121 
46 
61 

1.439 


20-29.  30-39. 


39 

13 
6 

34 
31 
37 

124 
.18 

135 
16 
62 
38 
39 
33 
54 
28 
46 
31 
27 

830 


25 
8 
8 

32 

23 

28 

43 

20 

59 

8 

46 

26 

24 

28 

43 

16 

30 

19 

16 

502 


28 

7 

4 
21 
31 
22 

:» 

23 
52 
8 
40 
17 
16 
18 
25 
14 
18 
12 

la 


40-49. 


50-59. 


33 
5 
6 
14 
17 
23 
36 
22 
39 

1 
27 
11 
11 

< 
20 
11 
18 
11 
16 


e0-C9. 


402  I     328 


35 

5 

2 
19 
27 
23 
23 
14 
49 

3 
27 
27 

8 

5  I 

I 

25  I 
8 
10 
11 
18 

339 


26 
3 
4 

17 
20 
38 
25 
11 
30 
6 
17 

I 

15 

28 

I 

10 
13 
10 

311 


70-79. 


32 
3 
12 
14 
18 
39 


80-83. 


1 
3 
3 


19 

3 

6 

1 

18 

1 

2 

20 

8 

1 

11 

1 

17 

1 

10 
2 
8 


251 


ToUls. 
300 

loe 

67 
221 
262 
263 
476 
234 
634 

67 
297 
18» 
228 
131 
322 
148 
254 
151 
175 


18     I       4,420 
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Examination  of  the  Ninth  Guade. 

Examinations  wei*e  given  at  the  high  school  at  the  close  of  the  term 
for  admission  to  the  Evening  High  School  for  the  coming  season.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figui*es  5,  4,  3.  2,  1,  and  0 
at  the  top  of  the  table  show  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  tlie  pupils 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  Twenty-nine  passed  in  all  subjects 
and  may  be  considere<l  as  graduated  from  their  resiK»ctive  schools. 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  increase  over  former  years.  Two  years  ago 
the  number  so  iMussing  was  20  fi*om  five  schools :  last  year  the  number 
was  17  from  5  schools.  This  year,  as  stated,  the  number  is  29  from  10 
schools.  Last  year  U\  took  the  tests  of  whom  8  failed  to  pass  in  any  sub- 
ject.    This  year  10()  took  the  tests  and  9  failed  in  all  subjects. 


Schools. 


Academy. . 
Hridgham 
Candace.. . 

Doyle 

Oxford. ... 

Point 

Roosevelt., 
Thayer. . . . 
Vineyard  . 
Veazie 


3 
6 
4 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 


5 

7 
5 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 


8 
3 
2 
3 


3 
3 
4 
3 


Totals 29 


•>•> 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

18 

1 

0 

Totals. 

1 

3 

1 

1        23 

0 

4 

23 

2 

4 

21 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1          4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

1 

() 

9 

1     ior» 
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The  three  following  tables  refer  to  the  principals  and  assistants  in  the 
Evening  Schools,  giving  their  nationality.  exi>erience,  and  day-time 
occupations : 

Day-Time  Employment. 


Principals. 


B«»okkeeper 

Bn>wn  Student 

Gra<luate  Student. 

rierk 

Harvard  Law 

**        Medical 

Iiii}><>rter  and  Coni'l  Deal. 

Instructor,  Brown 

I-Awyer 

I^w  Student 

Teacher 

Truant  Officer 


1 

3 

1 

2 
«> 

1 
1 
1 
.1 

1 
2 

1 


Men 

a.s8i8tants. 


Agent  Bible  Society. . , 
**      Life  IiiHurance. 


19 


Brown  Grad.  Student 

Student 42 

Brown  &  Sharpe !  1 

Civil  Engineer 

Ottloe.. 

Clerk 

Draftsman 

Fruit  Store '  1 

I 

Hair  Dresser 1 

Lawyer 

Law  Student 

OjHjrative 

Polisher 

Print<»r 

Tailor 

Teacher 1 

I 
Unemployed !  2 


2 

l' 

1 

1 


61) 


Women 

Assistants. 


Bookkee}K*r 

Cashier 

Chainniaker .. . 

Clerk 

Home 

Jeweler 

Music  Teacher. 

Office 

Saleswoman . . . 
Seamstress  . . . . 
Stenographer. . 
Student,  B.  U.. 
"  Normal 
Student 


*> 

1 
2 

20 


:( 


2 
:t 
.> 
11 
17 
9 


80 


:{ 
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Seasonh  Tauoht. 


No.  of 
S<'a8on8. 


Prin- 
"^^^^-     Moil. 


I    Amsimtants. 
Woiu. 


0 

Part 

1 

li 
4 

I 

S 

1) 
10 
VI 
15 
2(» 


14 

0 

11 

21 


I 


4 

tJ 

1 

."» 

•1 

r> 

W 

1 

y\ 

1) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

<>    ; 

1 

1 

1 

l.'> 

<) 

11 

VI 

VI 

7 

1 

■» 

1 

0 
>> 

•> 

0 
•> 


Nationality. 


iTtMlian.H... 


Arnu'iiiaiis 


Hebrew 


I  Prin- 
cipals. 


ASHISTANTS. 


AiiiericaiLs. 


17 


V^ 


Men. 

NVoiii. 

1   -^ 

1 

7r. 

8 

\\ 

.) 


•» 


r.i> 


S(l 


li» 


()<> 


so 
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The  wliolarHlilli  of  tlie  [luiiiU  PDtering  the  several  Bchools  ,nia.v  lie 
juilK«]  from  the  foltuwini!  table  showing  the  grade  of  daj-  school  woik 
die  pupilii  hail  reached  befort-  (tiering  the  evening  sclioota : 


t)uy1f  ATI 
K<nlvnil  N 


yineynril  Stiwt... 


„| 
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Tlie   following  table  shows  the  number  of  seasons  the  pupils  in  the 
several  evening  schools  have  attended  evening  school  before  the  present 

Previous  Attendance  in  Evening  Schools. 


SCHOOIX 


Academy  Arenue 

America  Street  (Boys) 

"      (Glrlt) 

Branch  Avenue 

Bridgham 

Canfiace  Street 

<.liarle«  Street 

Doyle  Avenue 

Kcileral  Street 

Manton  Avenue 

Mt.  rieaHant 

i  Mney  ville 

Oxfonl  Street 

I'allati  Street 

roint  Street 

R(M»(evelt  Street 

Thayer  Street 

Veazie  Street 

Vinevard  Street 


Totals. 


90 
iI6 
6 
82 
77 
30 

135 
58 
75 
12 
77 
33 
89 
11 

124 
43 
(H 
15 
57 


1,113 


74 

:jo 
in 


75 


3!» 
51 
77 
82 
39 
23 
50 
47 
70 
4 

67 
32 
22 
21 
31 


s 


r« 


23 
20 
25 


2.J 

0 

I 

15 

12 

308 


24 

81 

8 

(> 

4 

31 

13 

2(> 

5 

18 

'' 

22 

5 

5 

12 

30 

14 

3 


3  ; 
6  : 

4 

8 

1  ' 

8 
•> 


.1 


t 

2 
3 

m 

t 
2 

8 


5  ' 


5  I 


I- 


191 


I  < 


11 

8 
G2 
59 
30 
53 
147 

3 
10 

4 

Hi 
53 
21 

9 
i» 

a 

19 
500 


48 
218 
209 

i«;7 

282 
212 
308 


177 
11« 
215 

(K) 
247 

9(> 
172 

07 
127 


3.144 


Th»'  i'ousiderable  number  who  have  attended  two  or  three  previous 
sHasoiiM  is  gratifying.  The  real  character  of  an  evening  school  may  be 
judgefl  considerably  by  this  standard.  So  judged  the  Academy  Avenue 
Srhool  is  pre-eminent  among  evening  schools. 
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Expenses. 
Salaries : 

Teachers     *22.a77  5() 

Supervisors    300  00 

Supervisor  of  Music  1&\  75 

Stereopticon   lecturer  and   assistant 405  00 

Examinations     34  50 

Teachers'  me<>tinf;s   257  50 

if523,541  25 

Books,  supplies  and  stationery 3,JU1)  iu\ 

Fuel     1.954  70 

Light     1,474  71 

Water    128  46 

Rent    300  00 

Printing  and  advertising 438  08 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

I'ostage    $02  35 

Furniture   and   fittings    73  17 

Repairs  to  furniture 51  GO 

Carriage   hire    42  50 

Clerical  work  35  75 

Lahor    128  9(i 

Rent  of  pianos   G.'J  87 

Cartage     12  50 

Railroad    tickets    42  00 

513  30 

EveniuK  s<'hooIs $32,270  19 

Evening  whool  jnnitors 2.509  00 

$34,809  19 
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Tho  following  table  is  worthy  of  studj* : 


Year. 


Knrol,uent.     AttemuSce.  '        ««"• 


lSKr>-l«8<>. 
l«8li-1887. 
1S«7-1888. 
1H8K-18H9. 
1S8!)-1890. 
l«!K>-l«fll. 
1H«)|-Ig92. 
1K1»2-18!«. 

18«»;;-18<H. 

l«4-lHiiri. 
18UV1«96. 
lWKi-1897. 
18!»7-18iW. 
1«»H-1«K>. 
1WI«»-19J0. 


*->.287 

2.8ir7 
3,150 
4.2<?8 
4.07r» 
4,4<)2 
3,(»78 
4,470 
3.52:; 
3,008 
4.800 
4.91>2 
4..r71 
4,.'il8 


1,320 

S  15,00.3  82 

14,923  (i?» 

1.1(>4 

14,50*)  32 

i.aKi 

l.-»,86.3  :m; 

1,«V4 

22,201  57 

l,.V><i 

10,l«>7  01 

i,7r»i 

19,7W  48 

1,4<K» 

19,044  Oi) 

IM'2 

25,073  :« 

\,M1 

32,1(».3  .-.7 

1,443 

.30,31(>  (i2 

2,17.-. 

:H,492  81 

2,.V>:i 

:k),8;vj  4<i 

1,784 

.37 .9W  rtl 

l,7(n>.Ji 

.52,229  00 
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STATISTICS  OF  PROVIDENCE  EVENING 


1     S        I 


1  HtKhScliDOl 

■•  Academy  Avenue  Sohoul 

erica  Street  School  (Boye). 
4  America  3treec  Mchool  <airlB). 


S  Charlei 


V2  Ut.  Ileaunt  School    . . 

laolneyrtlle  3rhool 

14  Oitord  Street  School. . 
5  PallM  Street  School,... 

sevelt  Street  School 

15  Thayer  Street  School .. , 
le  Street  School., 
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REPORT  OF  MISS  SARAH  D.  BARNES. 
Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir:  Realizing  the  important  relation  of  our  evening  schools 
to  the  educational  system  of  our  city,  constant  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  these  schools  the  same  principles  that  govern  the  work 
in  our  day  schools.  Although  the  evening  schools  are  unique  in  many 
respects,  yet  the  same  fundamental  laws  underlie  the  art  of  education  in 
all  forms,  and  to  be  successful  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  those  laws. 

Since  the  report  of  last  year  we  have  insisted  upon  better  school  man- 
agement and  upon  more  careful  grading  of  pupils,  we  have  labored  to 
raise  the  standard  of  our  schools,  better  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
introduced,  desirable  changes  in  text-books  and  in  the  course  of  study 
have  been  made.  The  way  is  now  open  for  better  results  luid  for  that 
decided   improvement  which   we   reasonably   expect. 

The  schools  are  fairly  well  graded  and  are  fraught  with  great  possi- 
bilities. Each  year  it  will  be  easier  to  grade  more  systematically  and 
as  this  is  done  better  results  will  follow.  We  have  now  grades  4-9  cor- 
responding to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  All  below  grade  four 
are  classed  as  ungraded.  In  grades  4-9,  regular  class  work  has  been 
accomplished,  but  in  ungraded  classes  individual  work  has  been  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  that  confronts  us  is  that  of  attend- 
ance. Successful  class  work  is  hindered  by  irregular  attendance,  and 
progress  both  of  the  class  and  of  the  individual  is  rendered  slow  and 
uncertain.  What  is  needed  to  counteract  this  evil  is  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  If  a  teacher  likes  his  work,  if 
he  is  in  sympathetic  touch  with  his  pupils,  if  he  carefully  prepares  his 
lessons,  then  the  interest  of  the  pupils  will  undoubtedly  be  awakened. 
When  a  pupil  feels  that  he  is  making  progress  his  ambition  is  aroused 
and  he  forms  the  liabit  of  regular  attendance.  Interest  is  the  link 
which  binds  him  to  the  school.  It  starts  him  in  right  lines  of  thinking 
and  of  conduct,  and  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  making  him  a  good 
citizen. 

Many  teachers,  during  the  past  winter,  have  shown  more  interest  and 
pleasure  in  their  work,  and  have  presented  carefully  prepared  and  prac- 
tical lessons  which  will  bear  good  fruit.  That  school  which  proportion- 
ately promotes  and  graduates  the  most  pupils  is  presumably  the  school 
which  has  the  most  progressive  and  ambitious  teachers.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  of  the  large  number  that  enters  our  evening  schools  so  few 
finish  the  course,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every  one  who  enters 
learns  at  least  to  read,  write  and  spell. 
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Requiring  the  principal  to  teach  one-half  of  each  evening  is  an  advance 
step  over  the  old-time  method  of  allowing  him  to  sit  in  his  oflBce,  occa- 
sionally sallying  forth  to  rebuke  the  disorderly.  He  now  knows  his 
teachers  and  pupils  better,  he  understands  the  acquirements  of  each  class, 
and  he  gives  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  ability  and  zeal  of  both  principals  and 
assistants.  Both  need  encouragement  and  counsel.  By  following  the 
plan  adopted  this  year,  holding  grade  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing teachers  in  proper  school  management  and  in  better  methods  of  im- 
parting instruction,  attendance,  discipline,  and  all  work  in  our  evening 
whools  must  inevitably  improve. 

A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
have  shown  an  eagerness  to  carry  out  suggestions  and  directions ;  they 
have  made  greater  preparation  for  the  presentation  of  lessons,  their 
questioning  is  more  intelligent,  they  require  more  concise  answers,  their 
pux)ils  are  respectful  and  studious,  their  work  is  conducted  in 
nc'cordance  with  the  methods  in  use  in  our  day  schools,  and  some  classes 
are  making  commendable  progress.  There  is  another  class  of  teachers, 
that  has  not  improveil,  that  has  not  endeavored  or  has  not  been  able  to 
make  progress.  Of  necessity  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruction 
will  be  very  gradual  as  our  teachers  have  little  time  and  energy  for  their 
work.  Although  the  majority  has  attended  grade  meetings,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  attendance  be  compulsory  as  those  who  most  need  instruction 
are  most  likely  to  be  absent.  Close  supervision  and  frequent  grade  meet- 
ing;) will  gradually  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools  and  will  remove  that 
bac  to  effectual  work — irregular  attendance.  I  am  convinced  that  four 
evenings  a  week  are  as  many  as  can  be  protfiably  given  and  that  our 
term  is  sufficiently  long. 

Xo  city  has  shown  greater  generosity  in  supplying  attractive  reading 
matter.  Last  year  we  felt  the  need  of  more  variety,  but  now  we  have 
geographical,  historical,  and  biographical  reading  as  well  as  books  con- 
taining the  best  literature.  Effort  has  been  made  to  lead  pupils  to  the 
Public  Library.  Very  few  avail  themselves  of  the  great  privilege  of  good 
home  reading.  By  means  of  good  reading  books  we  may  steer  our  young 
people  clear  of  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  indiscriminate 
reader. 

Citizenship  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  subjects  in  this  year's  course. 
Training  for  citizenship  should  be  an  important  part  of  our  work.  The 
evening  school  is  an  admirable  place  to  teach  habits  of  obedience  and 
deference.  For  the  most  practical  and  disciplinary  reasons  this  work  is. 
demanded. 
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We  are  abundantly  supplied  with  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  This  should 
bring  out  a  teacher's  ingenuity  and  should  give  vigor  to  the  work.  Mr. 
Groodwin*8  stereopticon  lectures  on  geography  have  been  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  feature.  Work  of  this  kind  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
class  of  pupils  who  belong  to  the  evening  schools,  and  indeed  to  any  class. 
Attractive  pictures  following  one  another  in  logical  order  and  presenting 
to  the  eye  what  the  lecturer  is  at  the  same  time  describing  cannot  fail  to  . 
impress  upon  the  mind  the  history  of  the  changes  through  which  the 
earth  has  passed,  in  a  clear  manner  impossible  by  mere  oral  instruction 
or  reading.  Pupils  of  all  grades  have  looked  forward  with  eager  an- 
ticipation to  Mr.  (TOcKlwin's  lectures,  and  their  well  written  abstracts 
show  that  his  talks  were  understood  and  appreciated.  Music  also  is 
valuable  not  only  as  a  means  of  uplifting  and  culture,  but  also  as  a  direct 
influence  in  bringing  pupils  into  the  school  and  keeping  them  there.  Mr. 
Casey's  lessons  have  been  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  who  have 
entered  into  the  work  enthusiastically  and  have  evidently  found  his  visits 
an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure.  I  consider  the  continuance  of  the  ster- 
eoi)ticon  lectures  and  the  music  lectures  very  desirable. 

The  present  course  of  study  is  an  improvement  over  that  of  former 
years  in  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  give  the  teachers  of  each  grade  a 
comprehensive  glance  at  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  pupils;  it  is  so 
arranged  as  to  adequately  fit  for  entrance  to  the  evening  high  school. 
Too  little  is  said  to  pupils  concerning  our  evening  high  school.  As  soon 
as  a  class  is  well  graded  it  should  have  a  definite  goal  in  view  and  that 
the  evening  high  school.  Such  an  aim  would  create  enthusiasm  all  along 
the  line;  a  greater  number  of  boys  and  girls  for  whom  the  evening 
schools  are  designed  would  be  reached ;  the  more  intelligent  and  ambitious 
])upils  would  try  to  complete  the  course  if  its  advantages  were  properly 
set  forth.  In  support  of  the  statement  that  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
urged  to  tako  a  higher  course  I  will  say  that  on  asking  classes  if  they 
intend  to  take  examination  for  entrance  to  high  school  very  few  pupils 
have  any  thought  about  it  and  in  some  cases  a  full  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. 

lit'odinii  Heading  aloud  should  be  made  a  very  important  part  of 
evening  school  work.  Last  year  it  was  neglected ;  this  year  more  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  it  and  some  improvement  is  note<l.  Tliis  progress  is 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  suitable  text-books,  not  to  any  great  improve- 
ment in  methods.  Directions  have  been  given  but  in  many  instances  they 
have  not  been  properly  carried  out.  The  first  condition  of  good  reading 
is  that  the  learner  shall  understand  what  he  reads.  In  some  of  our  well 
graded  schools,   I  have  heard  intelligent  reading,  explanations  of  words 
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and  passages  have  proved  that  the  thought  was  grasped,  correct  vocal 
expression  has  naturally  accompanied  such  reading.  But  good  or  even 
fair  reading  is  the  exception.  The  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  improve- 
nvent  is  that  as  a  rule  when  the  pupil  mispronounces  the  word  the 
teacher  gives  the  correct  pronunciation,  no  drill  is  given,  no  effort  is 
made  to  fix  the  sounds  in  the  ibind,  no  attention  is  drawn  to  the  form  of 
the  word,  the  next  pupil  makes  the  same  mistake  and  the  reading  period 
is  one  of  little  value.  Tlie  apathy  manifested  in  the  teaching  of  this 
brani-h  shows  the  necessity  of  more  frequent  grade  meetings. 

Lanfjuagc:  Our  course  in  language  is  calculate<1  to  accustom  pupils 
to  express  with  confidence  their  thoughts  in  simple  and  correct  forms  of 
81>eech.  I  have  noted  considerable  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  this 
branch.  For  the.se  schools  the  study  of  language  is  an  incalcuable  gain 
over  the  study  of  technical  grammar;  that  should  be  taken  in  the  high 
whool.  In  written  exercises,  markeil  attention  has  been  given  to  the  use 
of  such  punctuation  marks,  capitals,  and  abbreviations  as  the  composi- 
tion required.  A  fair  knowledge  of  the  simplest  forms  of  letter  writing 
has  been  gained ;  in  many  schools,  good  work  has  been  done  in  reproduc- 
tion, description,  and  narration.  Evening  school  pupils  should  bo 
trained  to  make  clear  and  complete  sentences,  to  use  as  large  a  vocabulary 
as  i>ossible,  to  be  careful  in  choice  of  words,  and  to  avoid  slang  expres- 
sions.    Teachers  must  insist  upon  neatly  written  work. 

Spvilitiff:  As  a  rule  the  exercise  in  oral  spelling  is  poorly  conducted, 
but  several  classes  have  done  excellent  work.  Enthusiasm  is  lacking 
particularly  in  the  sixth  and  lower  grades,  the  grades  that  most  need  to 
emphasize  this  branch  as  those  who  go  beyond  the  sixth  will  naturally 
be  ambitious  to  spell  correctly.  Pupils  need  better  instruction  as  to  how 
t<»  study  the  spelling  lesson.     Syllabrication  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Writing:  The  introduction  of  vertical  script  has  proved  satisfactory. 
1  ue  system  is  the  best  for  beginners  and  for  those  recently  in  day  schools, 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  legibility  and  neatness. 

Arithmetic:  Good  work  has  been  done  in  mental  arithmetic.  It  has 
bet»n  the  aim  to  require  pupils  to  give  explanations  in  clear  straightfor- 
ward English.  This  work  has  aroused  a  lively  interest.  In  evening 
schools,  arithnu^tic  should  be  taught  almost  wholly  for  its  utility,  its 
"bread-and-butter  value."  A  few  i)upils  take  the  entire  course  and  go 
to  the  high  school,  but  the  great  majority  need  that  drill  in  abstract 
work  that  comes  into  play  in  daily  life — in  keeping  accounts,  computing 
incomes,  and .  making  purchases.  The  amount  of  arithmetic  actually 
n*«  dod  by  these  pupils  is  slight.  They  should  have  thorough  drill  in  fund- 
amentals, and  simple  work  in  common  and  decimal  fractions ;  they 
should  be  able  to  apply  tables  of  denominate  numbers ;  simple  work  in 
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mensuration,  percentage,  and  interest  should  be  given ;  in  addition  to 
this  abstract  work  there  should  be  some  problems  of  practical  value. 
Every  process  should  be  made  the  natural  process  of  the  business  man. 
The  how  and  not  the  why  is  what  the  greater  part  of  these  pupils  must 
learn.  Our  present  text-book,  an  excellent  arithmetic,  is  not  suited  to- 
evening  schools.  The  ideal  arithmetic  for  these  schools  has  not  been 
published. 

Geography  and  Wmtory:  In  these  branches,  very  good  results  have 
been  accomplished.  In  all  grades,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
geography  of  the  home  state — Rhode  Island.  Many  of  our  pupils  are 
foreign  born  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  history  of  thi» 
country.  They  never  hear  intelligent  conversations  concerning  this  state. 
They  should  be  taught  its  i)osition  in  New  England :  interesting  facts 
about  size ;  attention  should  be  drawn  to  its  natural  scenery ;  there  should 
be  a  careful  study  about  the  coast ;  of  its  commercial  importance,  its 
advantages  to  any  industry,  its  islands,  the  character  of  the  rivers  and 
resulting  occupations :  occupations  and  productions  resulting  from  sur- 
face and  climate:  a  knowledge  of  principal  railroad  routes  should  be 
given.     Historical  facts  about  the  state  should  be  simply  taught. 

Phyttiology  and  Hyf/ienc:  To  our  admirable  list  of  reading  matter  I 
would  add  Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  IVe//.  Some  attention  should  be 
given  subjects  so  potent  in  character  building,  so  far  reaching  in  in- 
fluence. Pupils  should  be  taught  the  simplest  rules  of  health,  the  effect 
of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  importance  of  clean- 
liness, exercise,  proper  clothing,  good  food,  pure  air,  the  proper  care  of 
the  hair,  teeth,  nails,  etc.  Talks  on  the  eye  and  sight,  the  ear  and  hear- 
ing should  be  given. 

Xon-Enfflifth  Speaking  Pupils:  At  the  Bridgham  Street  School,  a  class 
of  men,  Armenians,  that  could  not  si)eak  one  word  of  English  upon  enter- 
ing, in  October,  can  now  read,  write,  and  spell.  The  Federal  Street 
School  is  comiwsed,  with  few  exceptions,  of  ])upils  of  foreign  birth, 
Italians,  who  hear  only  a  foreign  language  in  their  homes.  Some  of 
these  so-called  "illiterates"  are  fairly  educated  in  their  own  language. 
An  encouraging  feature  of  this  school  is  the  regular  attendance  of  a  large 
number  of  men  of  mature  years  who  are  characterized  by  studious  habits 
and  animated  by  eagerne.ss  to  learn.  The  Portuguese  cla«.s  at  the  Thayer 
Street  School  has  been  regular  in  attendance  and  has  made  considerable 
progress. 

The  schools  over  which  I  have  had  supervision  are  Bridgham,  Federal, 
Manton,  Olneyville,  Point,  Roosevelt,  Tha5'er,  and  Vineyard.  Sixty 
visits  have  been  made  to  these  schools. 
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I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  duty  of  teachers  as  to  insisting  upon 
proper  care  of  the  desks  and  furniture  of  the  schoolrooms.  Complaints 
have  been  frequently  made  of  the  disordered  and  dirty  desks,  boards,  and 
floors  left  by  evening  school  pupils.  They  should  be  taught  to  use  school 
property  carefully,  to  be  tidy  in  their  dress  and  in  their  work,  and  to  have 
a  proper  pride  in  their  surroundings.  This  is  imi)ortant  from  two  stand- 
points, first  the  reflex  influence  ui>on  themselves,  second  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  day  schools  whose  work  is  often  hindered  by  finding  desks 
liberally  spotted  with  ink,  boards  carelessly  erase<l,  and  other  untidy  and 
disorderly  marks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  DYER  BARNES. 

Supervisor. 


REPORT  OF  51 R8.  ELLA  M.  PIERCE, 

Dr.  IIobace  S.  Tabbeix,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sib:  During  the  past  winter  I  have  had  supervision  of  the  fol- 
lowing eleven  evening  schools — ^America  Street  Boys*  School,  America 
Street  Girls'  School,  Academy  Avenue,  Branch  Avenue,  Candace  Street, 
Charles  Street,  Doyle  Avenue,  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Oxford  Street,  Pallas 
Street,  and  Veazie  Street  schools. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  schools  have  shown  improvement  during 
this  winter  in  all  the  points  regarding  which  suggestions  were  made  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year's  session.  Naturally  the  amount  of  this  improve- 
ment varies  according  to  the  teacher  and  the  conditions. 

The  division  of  the  schools  into  larger  classes  each  occupying  a  single 
room,  in  charge  of  one  teacher  with  an  assistant  to  two  such  rooms  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  advantage.  The  teachers  have  shown  and  con- 
stantly acquired  more  and  more  ability  to  instruct  well,  to  interest  a 
whole  class,  and  to  discipline  in  better  ways.  This  advautage  has  been 
the  more  evident  in  contrast  with  those  schools  where  it  was  impossible, 
owing  to  the  school  accommodations  to  follow  this  plan.  The  .smaller 
classes,  several  in  a  room,  receiving  individual  instruction,  lost  the  stim- 
ulus of  other  minds  pursuing  the  same  subject,  and  both  teachers  and 
pupils  lost  the  benefit  of  class  conversations  and  discussions,  by  means 
of  which  the  teacher  can  best  raise  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of  the 
pupils.  These  classes  are  also  much  more  fluctuating  than  those  pur- 
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suing  the  class  method.  Some  teachers  have  stated  that  their  classes 
have  entirely  changed  membership  during  the  season.  The  more  we  can 
so  utilize  our  day  school  buildings  as  to  do  away  with  these  rooms  con- 
taining several  classes  taught  individually  the  better  will  be  our  evening 
school  work. 

The  grading  of  classes  below  the  seventh  grade  has  been  much  better 
than  last  winter.  In  all  the  schools  every  scholar  has  been  graded  and 
classified  after  some  standard,  and  the  class  instruction  greatly  helped 
thereby.  In  many  cases  the  grading  has  been  faulty — the  teachers  have 
not  thoroughly  understood  the  requirements  of  the  grades,  the  pupils  have 
given  themselves  a  grade  different  from  their  real  one,  new  pupils  have 
entered  classes  with  their  friends  rather  than  where  they  belonged,  and 
teachers  have  sometimes  retained  pupils  who  would  have  been  better  off 
in  other  cases,  in  order  to  retain  a  good  number  in  the  class.  Nev«»rtho- 
less,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  the 
season  had  a  much  better  idea  of  the  grading  than  at  the  beginning,  and 
if  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ser.son  a  more  definitely  graded  course  of 
study  is  given  them,  and  examination  questions  are  provided  to  •assi*»f 
the  assiguinent  of  pupils  to  grades,  the  advance  next  year  will  be  greater 
than  this. 

The  division  of  the  teachers  into  first  grade  assistants  and  second 
grade,  those  having  charge  of  classes  being  first  grade  and  those  assist- 
ing being  second,  with  a  difference  in  salary  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
ensures  our  getting  the  most  efficient  ones  in  charge,  offers  inducements 
to  those  already  in  the  service  and  to  new  ones  entering  it  to  make  great 
efforts  to  instruct  and  manage  well.  Several  of  those  having  time  to  do 
so  have  visited  their  own  grades  in  the  day  schools  in  order  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  helpful  suggestions.  In  a  few  of  our  schools 
we  have  small  side  rooms  seating  only  fifteen  or  sixteen.  These  rooms 
have  been  occupied  by  well  graded  classes  in  charge  of  one  teacher  who 
has  given  class  instruction.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  teach- 
ers and  classes  have  done  very  commendable  work,  but  owing  to  their 
classes  being  small  the  teachers  have  been  considered  as  second  grade 
assistants.  The  averaee  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  however,  is.  often 
as  great  as  when  three  teachers  are  in  charge  of  two  rooms  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  I  think  we  should  carefully  assign  well  graded  classes,  and 
good  teachers  to  such  rooms  as  those,  considering  them  as  first  grade 
assistants. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  in  discipline  have  our  schools  improved 
during  this  winter.  The  most  natural  method  of  dealing  with  evening 
school  pupils  seems  to  be  either  to  coax  or  to  drive  them.     The  same 
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teacher  even  tries  both  ways.  But  neither  is  productive  of  any  perma- 
nent good  result.  The  only  best  way  is  to  raise  their  ideals  of  conduct, 
to  rouse  their  admiration  for  deeds  of  unselfishness,  and  of  self-reliance 
and  self-control.  I  have  seen  many  instances  this  winter  in  which  this 
has  been  admirably  done.  The  literature  and  history  which  they  have 
been  reading  has  afforded  excellent  opportunity  for  discussions  of  motives 
of  conduct  which  many  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of,  and  which 
others  may  be  led  to  use  in  the  same  way.  The  evening  school  pupils 
like  all  others  respond  to  a  wise  appeal  to  what  is  best  in  them. 

During  the  next  winter  I  hope  that  the  same  and  even  more  books  of 
a  literary  and  historical  character  may  be  used. 

The  work  in  geography  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  That 
in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  language  has  been  better,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  of  a  kind  which  can  best  be  reached  by  more  grade 
meetings. 

The  stereopticon  lectures  have  been  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
winter's  work.  Even  when  the  lecture  was  not  entirely  within  their  com- 
prehension the  pictures  were  enjoyed,  and  ideas  were  gained  of  the  won- 
derful natural  features  of  the  earth  and  of  beautiful  scenery.  A  similar 
set  of  illustrated  lectures,  showing  scenes  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  views  of  historic  places  would  be  a  most  profitable  one. 

Very  careful  observation  of  the  work  of  the  foreign  classes  in  our 
schools  convinces  me  that  schools  containing  only  a  few  foreign  classes 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  need  no  foreign  teacher.  An  American 
teacher,  keeping  to  the  English  language,  trains  the  pupils  to  read  quite 
as  understandingly,  and  trains  the  ear  and  tongue  much  better.  Those 
schools  composed  entirely  of  foreigners  need  only  one  foreign  teacher — 
the  principal — to  explain  routine  matters,  the  rules  of  the  school,  etc. 
We  have  foreigners  in  our  evening  schools  who  have  attended  three  and 
four  winters  who  can  read — translating"— third  and  fourth  readers  and 
histories,  who  can  not  understand  and  answer  the  simplest  question  in 
English.  We  have  others  who  have  attended  only  one  or  two  winters 
who  could  not  speak  any  English  when  they  entered,  and  who  can  con- 
verse about  and  reproduce  the  stories  they  read.  The  former  have  been 
under  foreign  teachers,  the  latter  under  American  ones.  We  have  books 
admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  these  classes,  furnishing  material  for 
conversation,  languajire  instruction,  spelling,  reading,  and  written  exer- 
cises. 

Many  of  the  songs  contained  in  the  collection  now  used  in  our  schools 
are  untirely  unsuited  for  such  a  purpose.  Most  of  our  pupils  have  gone 
far  enough  in  the  day  school  to  have  quite  an  idea  of  reading  notes,  and 
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a  music  book  containing  elevating  songs,  accompanied  by  the  notes,  and 
some  instruction  in  the  technique  of  music  would  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  plan. 

Briefly  stated  the  suggestions  in  this  report  are  as  follows: 

Ist  As  few  classes  for  individual  instruction  as  possible. 

2nd.  Close  attention  to  correct  giading  early  in  the  term. 

3d.  Definite  course  of  study  provided  in  print. 

4th.  Teachers  in  charge  of  classes  in  small  rooms  to  be  first  grade 
assistants. 

5th.  More  literary  and  historical  reading. 

6th.  Stereopticon  lectures  illustrating  United  States  history. 

7th.  American  teachers  for  foreign  classes. 

8th.  Better  music  book,  and  more  instruction  in  music. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  M.  PIERCE, 

Supervisor. 


REPORT  OF  EVEXJyQ  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbeix,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence^  R.  I. 

Dear  Sib  :  The  work  in  the  Evening  High  School  during  the  5'ear  1900- 
1901,  has  been  an  improvement  over  former  years.  As  the  school  is  longer 
established,  the  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  improves  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  a  higher  quality  of  work  attracts  a  more  earnest  class  of 
pupils. 

.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  evenings  devoted  to  registration  the  past 
year  resulted  in  a  very  great  improvement  in  all  classes  starting  work  on 
time.  Although  the  Evening  High  School  opened  a  week  earlier  than 
ever  before,  comparatively  few  pupils  were  registered  after  Monday 
evening  of  the  first  week  of  classroom  work. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  Evening  Schools  a  week  earlier  than 
formerly  was  a  success  so  far  as  the  Evening  High  School  was  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  advisable  to  commence  registration  next  year  September 
16th,  and  regular  classroom  work  September  23d,  which  would  be  one 
week  earlier  than  the  past  year. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report  the  period  before  the  Christmas  vacation  is 
the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  school  year,  the  enthusiasm  being  greater 
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and  the  regularity  in  attendance  better  at  this  season  of  the  year.  To 
lengthen  this  period  as  much  as  possible  seems  to  me  desirable.  Up  to 
about  Christmas  time  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Evening  High 
School's  pupils  come  to  school  upon  bicycles.  After  the  vacation,  when 
wheeling  is  i>oor  a  large  part  of  the  time,  many  of  these  pupils  drop  out, 
and  upon  inquiry  give  as  reasons  that  unless  they  can  wheel  to  and  from 
their  work  and  school,  they  find  it  imi>ossible  to  get  to  school  on  time,  or 
that  they  cannot  afford  the  additional  car  fare  required  to  attend  the  Even- 
ing High  School.  Opening  one  week  earlier  than  last  year  would  be  of 
Homo  assistance  to  these  pupils. 

Should  a  system  of  free  transfers  be  inaugurated  before  another  year,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Evening  High  School,  enabling  pupils  from 
certain  sections  of  the  city  to  reach  school  upon  time,  who  are  not  now 
able  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  offered  the  past  year,  a  course  of  commercial 
law  seems  to  me  desirable.  BVom  the  pupiKs  standpoint,  the  utility  of 
such  a  course  is  established  by  its  retention  in  the  day  high  schools,  and 
as  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it  in  the  Evening  High  School,  they  believe 
they  should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  elect  it  as  do  the  day  school 
pupils.  In  past  years  when  the  subject  was  offered,  it  was  taken  by  large 
numbers  and  each  year  the  demand  continues  for  such  a  course. 

Thus  far  the  Evening  High  School  has  awarded  no  diplomas.  It  would 
take  a  pupil  seven  or  eight  years  to  complete  the  number  of  hours  work 
required  for  a  diploma  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are  awarded  so  long  as  the 
present  requirements  are  maintained.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Boston  only 
two  or  three  are  awarded  each  year  in  the  Evening  High  School.  It  would 
seem  to  me  advisable  either  to  decrease  the  amount  of  work  required  so 
that  it  could  De  completed  in  about  three  years,  which  is  the  amount 
required  in  some  of  the  evening  high  schools  of  New  England,  or  to  give 
the  pupils  credit  without  examination  for  courses  completed  in  accredited 
day  high  schools,  which  together  with  the  work  they  would  complete  in 
the  Evening  High  School,  would  make  it  possible  for  many  of  them  to 
receive  a  diploma  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  at  present.  Such  a  plan  I 
believe  would  result  in  more  of  the  old  pupils  returning  each  year  to  com- 
plete work  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  diploma,  and  would  add 
much  Uy  the  pei-manency  of  the  student  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK  A.  JONES. 

Principal. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.S.  ESTEN. 

The  schools  have  suffered  a  great  loss  during  the  past  year  in  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Esten,  for  eight  years  in  practical  charge  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary cases  brought  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

She  died  May  17,  1901,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  months. 

Mi's.  Esten  was  born  in  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  December,  1835.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  entered  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  and 
was  graduated  therefix)ni  in  June,  187(>,  gray-haired  and  forty-one  years 
of  age ;  the  oldest  student,  probably,  at  the  time  of  graduation  who  has 
ever  left  the  institution,  and  yet  one  of  the  ablest,  most  successful,  most 
useful  and  most  esteemed  graduates  of  that  noted  school. 

She  became  first  assistant  in  the  Doyle  Avenue  School  January  1,  1878, 
and  about  fifteen  yeai*s  later  became  a  clerk  in  the  oflice  of  the  Suprin- 
tendent  of  Schools,  taking  charge  from  the  fii*st  of  the  disciplinary 
cases.  The  office  of  ■  Supervisor  of  Discipline  was  created  for  her  in 
October,  1807.  This  gave  her  a  unique  ix>sition  among  school  officials. 
Our  disciplinary  schools,  now  called  "Schools  for  Individual  Work"  and 
"Schools  for  Backward  Children"  at  hei*  request  to  remove  from  them 
any  suggestion  of  taint  to  the  reputations  of  those  entering  them,  have 
no  equivalent  schools  in  any  part  of  our  country,  and  she  managed  them 
with  such  skill  as  to  make  them  not  only  useful  but  popular  with  the 
teachers  and  the  public. 

Mi*s.  Esten  was  a  remarkable  woman  and  her  influence  in  this  city  for 
good  was  very  great. 

She  investigate<l  with  painstaking  every  complaint  concerning  either 
teacher  or  pupil,  she  always  found  something  good  in  every  offender  and 
set  herself  assiduously  to  making  the  individual  conscious  of  this  goodness, 
conscious  that  she  recognized  it,  and  desirous  of  gaining  further  her 
favor  by  proofs  of  right  puri)ose  and  serious  effort.  All  boys  that 
teachei*s  had  trouble  with,  came  to  Mrs.  Esten  to  have  their  cases  con- 
sidered and  the  proper  treatment  provided.  Such  boys  and  their  parents 
found  her  earnest  to  uphold  the  authority  and  good  name  of  the  teacher, 
while  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  offender  even  though  condemning 
the  offence. 

She  had  the  tnct  that  comes  from  a  strong  purpose,  good  sense,  and 
much  sympathy.  She  was  courageous  enough  to  deal  with  all  fairly. 
The  child  of  the  obscure  parent,  borne  down  by  poverty,  had  as  full  at- 
tention and  as  much  her  interest  as  the  i>etted  son  of  a  prominent  citizen. 

Mi's.  Esten  was  a  scholarly  woman  and  was  making  progress  not  only 
in  scholai'ship  but  also  in  mental  breadth  and  power  up  to  the  time  when 
her  health  failed. 
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She  ban  left  a  good  example  and  set  on  foot  influences  that  will  beneflt 
this  city  and  make  her  name  revere<l  for  many  years. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

II.  S.  TARBELL, 
Superintendent. 

REHORT     OF    THE     PRINCIPAL     OF     TUE     ESGLISH     IIKJII 

SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Rei>ort, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  i*ei>ort    for  the  year  1900-1001 : 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  entering  classes,  especially  in  that  of  the  short  business 
course.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  for  tlic  year  was  731, 
an  increase  of  seventy-four  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  whole  number 
registered,  333  were  in  the  entering,  or  first  year,  classes,  an  increase  of 
sixty  over  the  previous  year.  Immediately  after  tlie  opening  of  the  first 
quarter,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ditional teacher,  ^liss  Adelaide  II.  Arnold  was  api>ointed,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  year  successfully. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Wra.  II.  Eddy  resigned  his  position  here  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  the  Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School.  He 
had  been  a  teacher  in  this  school  for  eight  years,  during  the  latter  \H>r- 
tion  of  the  time  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department,  whore  his 
services  were  of  great  value.  Mr.  Fi*ederick  H.  Head,  a  successful  teacher 
of  commercial  branches  in  the  Wooiisocket  High  School,  was  appointed 
to  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  was  no  prolonee<l  illness  of  any  one  of  our 
board  of  teachers  during  the  j-ear,  and  there  was  an  unusually  small 
number  of  absences  of  teachers,  for  any  caus<». 

In  former  reports,  I  have  referi-e<l  to  the  gradual  but  steady  incn^ase 
in  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  remain  in  this  school  long  enough  to 
complete  the  course.  The  existence  of  the  short  business  course  now 
decreases  the  proix>rtion  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who  complete 
the  regular  four  j-ears*  course,  though  the  i>roportion  of  the  i)ui>ils  in  the 
regular  course  who  graduate  may  still  increase. 

We  now  have  a  well  equipped  physical  lalwratory  for  individual  work. 
Mr.  Howard  D.  Day  has  si)ent  much  time  in  fitting  it  up,  and  has  pro- 
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vided  many  original  and  convenient  arrangements.  The  form  of  the 
tables  is  unique,  and  well  adapted  for  the  apparatus  employed.  This 
laboratory  has  been  used  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year,  with 
marked  success. 

A  chemical  laboratory  for  individual  work  has  been  in  use  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  building  has  been  occupied,  a  period  of  twenty-throe 
years.  We  are  now  well  supplied  with  appliances  for  the  branches  of 
science  taught  in  the  school,  except  in  the  subject  of  Botany.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of  teaching  that  subject  in  the  last 
few  years.  Less  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  analysis  and  pressing  of 
flowers,  and  more  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  living  plants.  Wc  approve 
of  this  tendency,  and  have  conformied  to  it,  so  far  as  we  can.  with  the 
large  number  of  pupils  studying  the  subject,  and  the  rooms  and  appliances 
at  our  disposal.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us,  we  base  our  teaching 
upon  the  objects  themselves,  and  do  not  oommence  the  subject  with 
mere  statements  and  definitions.  The  supply  of  material  for  the  study 
of  Botany  in  city  schools  is  somewhat  diflficult  Were  it  possible,  we 
should  wish  to  have  the  pupils  study  the  plants  in  the  regions  where  they 
are  actuallv  growing, — preferably  where  they  are  native, — and  thereby 
learn  their  natural  surroundings.  School  gardens  would  be  desirable, 
if  they  could  be  provided  and  preserved  in  the  midst  of  city  walls 
and  a  dense  urban  population.  These  difficulties,  and  the  problem  of 
their  care  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  have  prevented  our  asking 
for  something  of  the  kind  around  our  own  building. 

A  recitation  room  has  been  set  apart  to  be  used  as  a  bank  during  the 
next  year.  A  counter,  drawers,  closets,  and  other  appliances  are  nearly 
completed,  so  tliat  our  pupils  will  hereafter  be  able  to  learn  in  a  practi- 
cal way  how  banks  transact  business.  We  hope  to  collect  samples  of 
commercial  products,  to  be  used  in  teaching  comimcrcial  geography. 
Next  year  we  shall  have  twenty-two  typewriters  in  daily  use.  Our  com- 
mercial department  is  in  good  condition  for  work,  and  we  wish  that 
parents  would  realize  the  benefits  of  the  full  commercial  course,  and 
not  allow  so  many  of  their  children  to  rush  into  the  short  business  course. 

I  ought  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  building.  Even  the  "bank"  and  the  physical  laboratory 
must  sometimes  be  used  for  recitation  puri)Oses.  While  in  the  other 
High  schools  divisions  contain  less  than  twenty-five  pupils,  many  of  ours 
must  contain  thirty,  and  some  even  thirty-five  pupils. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  ventilation  in  the  four 
teachers'  wardrobes.  They  are  situated  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
where  no  daylight  or  outside  air  can   reach   tliem,   and  are  practically 
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without  ventilation.  Though  ducts  are  provided,  there  is  no  power  to 
move  the  air.  I  have  several  times  called  attention  to  ways  in  which  the 
difficulty  can  be  largely  removed,  at  little  expense,  but  the  unsanitary  con- 
dition still  remains. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal. 


REPORT    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

To  THE   SUPEBINTENDEXT  OF   SCHOOLS  : 

The  most  interesting  event  in  the  work  of  the  Classical  High  School 
during  the  year  1900-1901,  was  the  establishment  of  a  six  year  course. 
This  was  done  by  the  opening  of  a  junior  room  with  Miss  Anne  P. 
Walker,  an  experienced  grammar  school  teacher,  in  charge  and  with 
M^ss  MJibel  S.  Calef  as  teacher  of  the  language  subjects.  As  there  was 
but  one  grade  this  first  year.  Miss  Calef  also  taught  higher  classes,  but 
next  year,  when  there  will  be  two  grades,  the  junior  work  will  require 
her  entire  time. 

A  similar  course  in  the  Hope  Street  High  School  for  the  last  three 
years  has  met  with  great  success,  and  is  widely  appreciated.  The  Boston 
Latin  Schools  and  many  private  schools  have  similar  courses.  Some  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  Worcester,  Newton,  and  other  cities,  have  Latin 
and  Algebra  during  the  laj^t  two  years  of  their  courses  of  study.  This 
is  nothing  new  in  education,  but  we  have  drifted  away  fi-om  earlier 
ideals,  as  is  shown  by  the  Latin  grammar  schools  of  our  fathers,  the 
English  public  schools,  and  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  It  is  not  the 
name  of  a  study  that  really  makes  it  a  high  school  study,  for  the  simpler 
parts  of  some  subjects  are  especially  adapted  to  young  minds,  while  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  others  should  have  no  place  in  the  grammar 
school  curriculum.  A  course  of  study  is  not  necessarily  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  studies,  but  by  the  raetliod  of  in- 
struction, and  the  complexity  of  the  subjects  studied.  The  i*apidrty 
with  which  the  3'oung  child  gains  a  speaking  knowledge  of  his  own 
language,  shows  that  language  forms  are  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children, 
while  the  slow  development  of  the  reasoning  powers  calls  for  delay  in 
introducing  the  moi-e  difficult  operations  of  Arithmetic. 
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Complaint  has  often  been  made  of  the  great  gulf  between  the  grammar 
and  the  high  school.  This  (*an  and  should  be  bridged  by  the  senior 
grammar  school  teachers  anticipating  and  using  in  some  studies  the 
scientific  methods  of  the  high  school,  and  by  the  teachers  of  beginners 
in  the  high  school  employing  grammar  scliool  methods  to  some  extent, 
but  the  six  year  high  school  course  by  the  simple  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Algebra,  makes  the  transition  from  the  grammar  to  the  iiigh  school 
easy  and  natural. 

The  room  oi)ened  last  year  in  this  school  was  a  model  room.  It  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  visitors  from  abroad  both  by  the  intelligent 
appearance  of  the  pupils  and  by  their  evident  interest  and  delight  in 
their  work.  The  wise  and  thoughtful  parent  will  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  course  as  its  advantages  become  known. 

English  was  taught  in  this  school  for  some  time  through  the  correction 
of  essays  by  the  regular  teachers  and  the  reading  of  books  by  pupils  out 
of  school  hours.  When  in  181)1,  ^liss  Emily  I.  Meader  began  her  work  in 
the  school,  English  was  taught  as  class  work  on  the  first  grade  only. 
Miss  Meader  carried  this  class  througli  every  grade,  thus  organizing  the 
(X)ui*se  in  English  and  becoming  one  of  the  pioneere  in  planning  work 
adapted  to  meet  the  English  i-equirements  of  the  college.  Her  interest- 
ing manner  and  agreeable  i)ersonality  made  her  ix>pular  with  her  pupils, 
while  the  success  of  her  work  gave  her  a  wide  reputation  in  schools  and 
colleges.  At  the  close  of  last  year  after  ten  years  of  service  she  resigned 
her  i>osition  as  first  assistant  of  this  school  to  enter  ui>ou  another  sphere 
of  life.  The  principal  feels  that  so  successful  a  teacher  should  not  be 
l)ermitted  to  leave  her  i>osition  without  this  recognition  of  her  services 
to  the  City  of  Providence. 

For  many  years  a  so-called  Latin  diploma  has  been  given  to  pupils 
who  did  not  care  to  study  Greek.  The  place  of  Greek  was  often  supplied 
by  studies  in  the  English  Department  of  the  high  school,  but  it  was  im- 
Ijossible  to  make  any  regular  requirement,  and  many  of  the  pupils  grad- 
uated with  nearly  a  year's  less  work  than  the  Greek  students,  although 
remaining  in  the  school  the  full  time.  The  Latin  diploma  was  therefore 
of  less  value  than  the  full  classical  diplonm,  although  equal  in  value  to 
other  high  school  diplomas.  Graduates  with  this  diploma  were  prei>ai*ed 
for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  college.  After  German  was  intro- 
duced into  the  school,  that  study  was  pursued  by  those  who  did  not  take 
Greek,  and  thi'ee  years  ago  the  course  in  German  was  so  fully  adjusted 
to  the  a(lvance<I  requirements  of  the  colleges,  that  the  announcement 
was  made  that  German  would  be  required  of  those  students  who  did  not 
study   Greek.       'J'he  last  class  graduated   from   the  school   this  year  that 
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had  the  right  to  the  old  Latin  diploma,  and  hereafter  all  diplomas  of  the 
Claasical  High  School  will  represent  the  same  amount  of  work.  While 
students  who  wish  to  enter  the  college  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  will  still  take  Greek,  the  German  course  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  those  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the  literary  or  scientific 
courses  of  the  colleges  or  the  schools  of  technology,  and  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  but  desire  the  advantages  of  the  Latin  as 
taught  in  the  Classical  High  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

Principal. 


REPORT   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   OF   THE   MANUAL   TRAIMXG 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

To  Horace  S.  Tarbkll,   LL.   1).,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schooh. 

The  work  of  this  school  naturally  divides  itself  into  departments,  a 
classification  of  which  was  carefully  set  rorth  in  the  Centennial  Rei)ort 
and  need  not  be  rei>eated  here.  No  new  dei)artment  has  been  created 
during  the  year,  but  the  work  in  French  in  the  academic!  department  has 
been  abandoned  and  additional  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  German. 

Each  department  ha**  accomplisheil  more  and  better  work  than  during 
previous  years,  owing  to  the  fact,  as  I  believe,  that  a  better  class  of 
students  are  each  year  .seeking  our  courees. 

The  belief  seemed  to  prevail  at  one  time  that  this  ^va8  a  good  school 
for  those  who  were  not  mentally  capable  of  carrying  on  ordinary  high 
school  work. 

This  is  gradually  disappearing  as  it  comes  to  be  better  known  that 
our  course  in  pure  mathematics  is  much  more  extended  than  that  in  any 
other  high  s<*hool,  and  that  our  courae  in  applied  mathematics,  tests,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  one's  iwwer  to  use  his  mathematical  knowledge. 
Our  courses  in  science  also,  demand  strong  intellectual  capacity,  and 
many  of  our  boys  drop  out  of  our  regular  courses  because  they  find  them 
more  difficult  than  was  at  first  supiwsed. 

I  would  not  recommend  making  our  coui*ses  lighter,  but  it  should  be 
everywhere  understood  that  the  mental  jwwer  necessai'y  to  carry  suc^oss- 
fully  the  course  of  this  school  is  fully  equal  to  that  required  in  any  other 
high  school. 
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Special  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  the  study  of  English, 
and  marked  improvement  has  been  noted  in  this  work. 

Many  testimonials  come  to  me  from  thoee  employing  graduates  of  this 
school,  certifying  to  their  efficiency  and  capabilities.  Reports  from  Brown 
University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog>',  and  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  show  that  our  courses  prepare  well  for  those  in- 
stitutions. 

While  it  is  well  under8too<l  that  our  special  object  is  to  prepare  for 
life  work  rather  than  for  a  higher  institution,  it  is  gratifying  to  teachers 
and  pupils  alike  that  our  courses  open  the  doors  to  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

THE   NEW   BUILDING. 

The  addition  of  girls  to  our  courses  has  taxed  the  class  rooms  and 
laboratory  accommodations  beyond  their  capacity.  To  relieve  the 
situation  we  have  been  assigned  two  rooms  in  the  new  classical  building. 

Til  is  can  be  but  a  temporary  arrangement  and  does  not  provide  rooms 
best  adapted  to  the  work  required.  An  addition  to  this  building  is  de- 
manded bj'  our  present  numbers  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when  it 
will  no  longer  be  poesible  to  take  propter  care  of  our  students. 

If  the  building  is  delayed  until  that  time  the  work  of  the  school  will 
be  very  seriously  hindered  during  the  i)eriod  of  construction,  for  nearly 
one-fourth  of  this  building  must  be  rendered  more  or  less  useless  while 
the  other  is  being  joined  to  it. 

This  should  demand  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

NEW   El^UIPMENT. 

An  endeavor  is  made  each  year  to  have  each  class  add  something  to  the 
working  plant  of  the  building. 

The  senior  boys,  with  the  assistance  of  the  instructor  in  machine 
shop  practice,  has  constructe<l  two  electric  motoi-s  and  a  routing 
machine.  The  third  year  class  made  some  useful  patterns  to  add  to  the 
foundry  course.  The  second  year  class  in  mo<leling  added  some  casts  to 
our  collection,  and  the  first  y<'ar  pupils  a  ('as**  for  muih'ls  in  the  car- 
penter's shop. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  F.  WESTON. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRiyCIPAL  OF  THE  HOPE  STREET  IftOH 

SCHOOL. 

Horace  S.  Tabbell,  LL.  D.,  Supcrintendvnt  of  Public  SchooU, 

Dear  Sir:  As  Principal  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Hope  Street  High  School  has  enrolled  this  year  537  pupils.  The  lines 
of  development  planned  at  the  opening  of  the  school  have  been  continued, 
and  the  results  have  been  excellent.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
has  made  possible  a  smooth  and  consistent  movement  of  the  mechanical 
organization  of  the  school.  The  division  of  the  work  among  the  teachers 
according  to  subjects  rather  than  classes  gives  eatrh  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity t»  unify  the  work  in  that  department,  and  develop  it  as  a  con- 
sistent whole  and  thus  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  and  ill-considered 
omissions.  While  it  is  too  early  yet  to  exi)ect  the  full  benefits  which 
will  come  from  this,  its  results  are  already  apparent  in  the  zeal  with 
which  the  teachers  have  undertaken  this  work,  and  in  the  attainments 
of  the  classes  which  have  been  taught  under  this  system.  The  class 
that  graduates  next  year  will  be  the  first  to  have  had  the  full  four  years' 
course  in  the  school  under  the  system,  and  the  work  of  the  class  has 
certainly  thus  far  been  excellent. 

The  Junior  Department  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
school.  The  modifications  introduced  into  the  program  last  September 
have  proven  wisely  planned.  The  work  has  been  co-ordinated  and  the 
results  greatly  improved,  at  the  same  time  the  demands  upon  the  pupils 
have  been  lessened,  and  through  improved  methods  the  results  have 
nevertheless  been  much  better  than  those  obtained  before.  In  particular, 
the  work  in  French  and  mathematics  has  been  much  advanced.  The  work 
of  the  Junior  Department  is  still  further  being  co-ordinated  closely  with 
that  of  the  regular  High  School.  It  is  hopeil  that  in  tliis  way  much 
time  can  be  saved  for  the  pupil. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  playground  should  be  provided  for  the 
school.  It  is  not  good  that  in  bright  sunny  w^eather  the  pupils  should  be 
confined  in  doors  at  recess,  especially'  when  there  is  ample  open  space 
about  the  school.  In  other  cities  such  recreation  grounds  are  often  pro- 
vided, and  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  such  grounds  are  almost 
invariably  provided.  In  France  the  schoolrooms  themselves  often  open 
upon  a  court  to  which  the  pupils  resort  at  once  at  tlie  close  of  each 
lesson,  and  throughout  Germany,  in  fine  weather,  the  pupils  are  out  of 
doors  after  each  lesson,  if  for  only  a  few  moments. 
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A|  generous  citizen  has  proposed  to  contribute  towards  securing  such 
grounds  for  the  school,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  authorities  will 
also  give  heed  in  the  matter. 

In  severe  weather  when  the  cold  is  intense  and  the  wind  strong 
it  is  quite  imposible  to  properly  heat  the  school  building,  especially  are  the 
pupils  seated  next  to  the  windows  exposed  to  drafts.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  at  once  either  to  increase  the  heating  surface  in  certain 
rooms  or  to  provide  storm-windows.  The  exposed  situation  of  the  school 
whei^  it  receives  the  full  force  of  the  wind  over  the  reservoir  makes  the 
building  very  hard  to  heat  at  certain  times.  , 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  school  is  most  bright,  and  the  best 
in  its  history.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  its  good  promises  will  be 
fully  realized  in  the  immediate  future. 

Respectfully  submittecl, 

WALTER  BALIX)U  JACOBS. 


JiEPOHT  OF  THE  tiVPEliVlSOR  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providexce  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  second  annual  reiwrt  on  the  pro- 
gres  and  condition  of  the  grammar  department  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  city : 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  few  changes.  The  aim  has  been  to  im- 
prove and  strengtlien  the  teaching,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  steady 
progress  in  overcoming  exceptions  to  good  results  to  which  attention  was 
called  in  last  year's  report.  It  is  especially  encouraging  to  note  improve- 
ment in  tlie  oral  recitation  since  consideration  has  been  persistently 
given  to  this  subject  at  grade  meetings.  A  greater  number  of  teachers 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  individual  needs  of  their  pupils.  The 
majority  of  children  pass  easily  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  too  many 
teaohere  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  child  to  individualize  him  in  the  school,  to  know  his  capacity  to 
ac(juire  facts,  his  reasoning  faculties,  his  ability  to  apply  himself,  his  phy- 
sical health,  his  environment,  and  his  opportunity  to  complete  the  course. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  teacher  should  study  the  needs  of 
the  individual  pupil. 
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The  honor  course  which  was  fully  explained  in  la«t  year's  report  is 
a  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  this  desirable  result.  By  having  a  pass 
course  adapted  to  the  average  child  and  an  honor  course  adapted  to  the 
brighter  mind,  the  ability  of  each  is  recognized  and  the  courses  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  very  few  will  be  required  to  go  over  the  grade  work  a  second 
time  unless  absence  or  illness  prevents  promotion.  When  we  had  only  one 
course  of  study  it  was  formulated  to  fit  the  child  of  average  ability,  but 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  natural  ability  of  pupils  in  the  same  grade 
often  made  the  work  discouraging  for  one  class  while  tlie  time  and  mind 
of  the  other  were  not  fully  employed.  One  class  of  pupils  made  effort  but 
failed,  the  other  class  succeeded  without  effort.  Neither  received  the  full 
benefit  of  what  we  aim  to  give — an  education  that  shall  develop  all  the  fac- 
ulties and  promote  the  highest  characteristics. 

Every  modification  of  a  course  of  study  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  Many  teachers  of  experience 
who  had  misgivings  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  an 
honor  course  are  now  convinced  that  its  advantages  are  manifold.  New 
interest  is  added  to  the  work.  Nature  study,  literature,  and  marked  at- 
tention to  mental  arithmetic  are  developing  power  of  attention,  memory, 
and  reasoning.  Its  iutro<luction  has  also  made  pupils  ambitious  to  com- 
plete the  course,  to  go  to  the  high  schools  and  there  continue  to  excel  in 
scholarship. 

Bj*  having  two  courses,  progress  has  been  made  toward  tlie  enrichment 
of  the  grammar  school  course.  This  so-called  enrichment  does  not  overtax 
teachers,  but  makes  the  work  more  interesting,  consequently  less  arduous. 
We  are  not  attemi)ting  more  than  children  can  assimilate.  Nine  years  are 
allowed  for  preparation  for  the  high  schools,  yet  some  cities  complete  the 
course  in  eight. 

I  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a  habit  which  in 
several  districts  seriously  retards  the  work  of  the  schools — absence  for 
trivial  causes.  Recx>rds  of  absence  and  of  tardiness  frequently  placed 
before  me  seem  to  indicate  encouragement  rather  than  (/i^courngement  by 
parents  in  violating  school  rules.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of  absentees 
could  be  at  school.  Children  who  come  from  homes  where  little  value  is 
placed  upon  punctuality  and  eflicient  work  are  the  most  trying  to  teach- 
ers. Everything  should  be  done  to  make  both  children  and  parents  feel 
the  loss  that  surely  follows  irregular  attendance.  The  teacher  certainly 
has  a  right  to  exi)ect  the  parents  to  be  his  faithful  co-adjutors  in  estab- 
lishing the  character  of  the  children. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

The  exhibition  of  school  work  which  was  held  in  Infantrj-  Hall  last 
October  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Providence  public  schools  was  successful  to  a  marked  degree.  Parents 
and  friends  as  well  as  many  noted  educators  from  this  and  other  states 
studied  the  exhibit  and  were  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  It  waB  a  grand 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  character  of  the  work  of 
the  gi'ammar  schools.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Hariette  L.  Rice,  director  of 
drawing,  for  valuable  suggestions  in  formulating  the  plan  for  an  exhibi- 
tion which  through  the  hearty  co-operation  and  painstaking  cai-e  of  the 
teachei*s  accomplished  satisfactorily  what  was  undertaken.  It  was  an 
exhibition  of  representative  school  work.  From  each  grade,  various  forms 
of  conu)08ition  were  shown  illustrating  capitalization,  punctuation,  kinds 
of  sentences,  pai'ts  of  speech,  the  paragraph,  etc.  Emphasis  was  placed 
ui>on  business  and  friendly  letters,  formal  notes,  and  secretarial  writ- 
ings. Illustrated  compositions  were  remarkably  fine.  Arithmetic  papers 
were  neat  and  fairly  accurate.  Geographical  and  historical  maps  were 
beautifully  executed.  IlluKtrated  work  in  physiology  was  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  exhibit  The  drawing  deserves  mention.  It  was 
correlated  with  every  branch  of  our  work  and  showed  accurate  obser\'a- 
tion,  perception,  reasoning,  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 
The  color  work  in  the  flags  and  costumes  of  different  nations  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  Designs  on  book  covers  were  pronounced  bj'  a  Boston 
art  critic  the  strongest  work  in  drawing  in  the  exhibit.  On  the  whole  it 
was  an  exhibition  in  which  we  take  just  pride.  The  grammar  school  ex- 
hibit included  one  hundred  forty  cards,  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  inches* 
and  seven  hundred  eighty  books. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  several  schools  held  similar  ex- 
hibitions. The  work  was  broad  and  comprehensive.  It  showed  that  orig- 
inality is  encouraged  and  developed,  that  much  is  accomplished  in  educat- 
ing the  mind  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  that  the  hand  is  trained  in 
the  free  expression  of  ideas,  and  in  the  production  of  original  work.  An 
exhibition  of  this  character  is  an  easy  pleasant  channel  through  which 
the  home  is  brought  nearer  the  school. 

TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 

Eight-grade  meetings  have  been  held,  two  for  each  grade,  at  which  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  improving  the  work  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  mental  arithmetic,  to  criticise  faults  and  short 
comings  of  teachers  observed  while  visiting  them,  and  to  impress  upou 
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them  the  importance  of  (1)  talking  less  and  requiring  pupils  to  talk  more, 
(2)  realizing  that  the  pupil's  mental  effort  is  weakened  by  too  much  help 
from  the  teacher,  (3)  the  elimination  of  unimportant  parts  and  of  greater 
emphasis  on  essentials,  (4)  conducting  many  recitations  without  a  text- 
book. (5)  proper  correlation  of  studies,  (G)  making  nearly  every  lesson 
an  exercise  in  the  correct  use  of  English,  (7)  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study. 

Ninth  grade  teachers  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  Candace  Street  Gram- 
mar School  and  were  delightfully  entertained  by  Miss  Katharine  C. 
Molloy's  claBS  in  literature.  This  class  excelled  in  the  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar.  ^liss  Molloy  has  shown  marked 
ability  in  teaching  literature  to  ninth  grade  pupils. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  of  principals  and  teachers  that  they  are  loyal  to 
their  duty  and  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  recall  the  death  of  two  of  our  number. 

In  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  Miss  Martha  B.  Teel,  principal  of 
the  Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School,  died  November  1,  1900.  For  many 
years  .she  had  been  an  earnest  indefatigable  worker  in  this  school,  and 
the  quiet  influence  of  her  beautiful  life  had  an  effect  upon  teachers, 
pupils,  parents,  and  all  who  knew  her.  Many  times  her  strength  was 
overtaxe<l  by  her  energy  and  earnestness,  and  although  in  failing  health 
several  months  before  the  close  of  the  year  she  remained  on  duty  hoping 
that  rest  during  the  summer  would  prove  beneficial.  No  more  faithful 
or  loyal  teacher  ever  taught  in  our  city.  The  orderly  school  with  which 
she  was  so  long  connected  is  sufficient  indication  of  her  worth.  No 
grammar  school  had  a  more  efficient  principal,  nor  one  who  realized  more 
fully  the  necessity  for  continuous  professional  progress.  Through  study, 
reading,  and  above  all  through  the  conscientious  performance  of  every 
day  schoolroom  duties  in  a  professional  manner,  Miss  Teel  was  a  woman 
of  extensive  practical  knowledge  and  extraordinary  executive  ability. 
On  Arbor  Day,  at  Roger  Williams  Park,  the  grammar  school  pupils  dedi- 
cated a  tree  to  her  memory ;  in  May,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Branch  Avenue  School  when  a  beautiful  likeness  of  Miss 
Teel  was  unveiled. 

Miss  Ella  Robinson  of  the  Oxford  Street  Grammar  School  devoted 
her  life  to  her  chosen  work.  Quiet  and  unassuming  in  manner,  she  was 
a  strong  scholarly  earnest  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  full  of  sympathy 
and  love  for  her  pupils.  She  was  naturally  adapted  to  aid  backward 
children,  and  in  this  noble  work  her  services  were  esi)€cially  valuable  to 
our  si'hools. 
5 
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A  death  whioli  brought  sorrow  to  many  was  that  of  Mra  Mabel  F. 
Battey  Mathewson,  formerly  first  assistant  at  the  Thayer  Street  Gram- 
miar  School,  where  she  came  to  be  very  much  beloved  and  is  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Our  courses  of  study  include  those  subjects  which  bear  directly  on 
preparation  for  the  high  schools  or  for  business  life.  Effort  has  been 
directed  to  strengthening  weak  places  and  bringing  greater  emphasis  to 
bear  upon  a  few  points,  prominent  among  wliich  are  reading,  the  most 
important  subject  in  a  course  of  study,  writing,  spelling,  and  mental 
arithmetic. 

In  reading,  we  have  made  progress  in  developing  the  art  of  expression, 
showing  that  the  thought  is  better  comprehended.  Insisting  upon  oral 
recitations  in  all  branches  greatly  aids  the  reading.  The  study  of  litera- 
ture and  the  pix)per  rendering  of  memorized  ix)ems  have  already  been 
helpful.  The  variety  of  reading  matter  furnished  this  year  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  our  work. 

During  the  past  year,  backhanded  writing  has  increased.  Proper  hold- 
ing of  the  pen  should  reme<ly  this  fault.  Itesting  the  wrist  on  the  edge 
of  the  desk  is  one  cause  of  backhanded  writing.  The  movement  should 
be  free  involving  the  wliole  arm. 

Thorough  drill  is  given  in  spelling  on  words  as  they  occur  in  each  grade, 
and  from  the  spelling  book.  A  test  of  one  hundred  words  in  common 
use,  sent  from  another  city,  was  cre<litably  taken  by  all  grades. 

Our  progress  in  mental  arithmetic  has  been  gratifying  except  in  a 
few  rooms.  This  subject  should  hold  a  very  pmraiuent  place  in  our  schools, 
and  if  a  teacher  has  no  faculty  to  conduct  the  recitation  I  suggest  send- 
ing her  to  another  room  to  take  a  recitation  in  another  branch,  while 
one  who  excells  in  giving  a  wide-awake  drill  in  mental  arithmetic 
changes  places  with  her.  Departmental  work  throughout  a  building  is 
not  desirable,  but  to  a  limited  extent  the  plan  is  sometimes  helpful. 

Oral  language  recitations  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Our  written 
work  is  very  good,  even  excellent,  but  more  stress  should  be  placed  upon 
oral  narration  and  description.  The  range  of  subjects  should  be  broad 
and  should  have  some  connection  with  the  past  experience  of  the  pupil. 
Technical  grammar  is  receiving  more  attention,  geography  and  history 
are  admirably  correlated,  physiology  receives  sufficient  attention,  but 
hygiene,  taught  from  the  moral  standpoint,  should  be  made  more  prom- 
inent, for  in  character  building,  the  great  aim  of  e<lucation,  a  healthful 
living  is  the  first  requisite. 
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The  lioDor  course  is  somewhat  modified  since  last  year.  Sixth  and 
eight  grades  have  studied  trees,  seventh  grades,  birds,  and  ninth  grades, 
minerals.  Algebra  and  geometrj'  are  taken  in  grades  8  A,  9  B,  and  civics 
in  9  A.  Mk>ral  instruction  in  our  schools  is  best  given  through  the  study 
of  civics — training  for  citizenship.  All  grammar  grades  have  excelled  in 
the  study  of  literature,  and  through  its  miedium  a  love  of  good  books  is 
cultivated. 

GRADUATIONS. 

At  training  schools  in  grammar  buildings,  three  young  ladies,  one  of 
whom  is  a  college  graduate,  completed  the  course  in  February,  and  three 
in  June.  At  the  graduating  exercises  the  essays  were  of  a  high  order, 
showing  true  conceptions  of  educational  aims  and  value.  Tlie  three  in- 
coming pupil  teachers  are  college  graduates.  We  have  two  college 
women  teachers,  one  at  Bridgham,  and  the  other  at  Manton,  the  above 
mentioned  graduate  of  our  training  school.  The  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  school  board  and  Brown  University  concerning  appointments 
to  training  schools  will  doubtless  bring  more  college  women  into  our 
ranks. 

General  progress  has  marked  the  history  of  the  Providence  schools  for 
the  past  seventeen  years  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  an 
active  and  well  developed  school  system  is  shown  in  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  the  character  of  the  programs  for  special  days,  and  of  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  grammar  schools.  Comparing  those  of  the 
last  five  years  with  those  of  an  earlier  date  one  realizes  that  higher  ideals 
are  sought  and  reached  and  that  there  is  more  culture  in  our  schools 
than  formerly.  Various  agencies  have  worked  together  for  good  in  this 
progression,  among  which  are  grade  meetings,  teachers'  conferences,  in- 
spection, exchange  of  visits  by  teachers  of  the  same  grade,  training 
schools,  professional  reading  and  study,  cultivation  of  the  scientific 
spirit  in  teaching,  development  of  the  pupil's  intellect,  physical  powers, 
and  moral  nature.  The  sj-stematic  study  of  literature  in  all  grades  is  one 
of  the  elevating  influences  whose  culture  value  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  Providence  Public  Library  is  a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
ton,  usefulness,  and  culture.  School  and  home  libraries,  improving  in 
extent  and  character,  are  doing  much  for  our  pupils. 

I  have  endeavored  to  speak  of  important  and  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  grammar  schools.  My  ambition  is  to  promote 
the  success  of  an  excellent  school  system,  and  to  you,  the  Superintendent, 
and  teachers,  for  confidence,  assistance,  and  encouragement  in  my  work, 
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and   for  ];>er8onal   kindness  shown,   I   desire   to   express   my   sincere   ap- 
preciation. 

Resi>ectfullv  submitted, 

SARAH  DYER  BARNES, 

Supervisor  of  GrKtminar  Sdiools. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  committee  on 
annual  report  I  hereby  submit  a  report  of  my  work  during  the  past  school 
year: 

During  the  school  year  ending  June,  1001,  there  have  been  under  my 
supervision  twenty-five  primary  schools,  containing  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  rooms,  ranging  in  grade  from  IB  to  5A. 

After  the  preliminary  work  of  the  school  year  in  adjusting  the  pupils, 
which  occupied  about  two  weeks,  was  finished,  the  selection  and  classi- 
fication of  the  work  for  the  centennial  exhibition,  and  attendance  at  the 
exhibition,  occupied  the  time  until  October  27th.  The  written  work  for 
this  exhibition  was  almost  entirely  collected  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  consisited  of  such  exercises  as  are  daily  written  by  our  pupils  in  con- 
nection with  their  lessons  in  language,  nature  work,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  Exercises  in  biography,  history,  and  upon  special  days  and 
events  are  included  in  the  language  work.  Tlie  plan  pursued  for  the 
last  few  years  in  regard  to  these  written  exeroiaes  is  briefly  this :  Les- 
sons given  to  teach  definite  technical  iK>ints  in  language  and  grammar, 
such  as  use  of  capitals  and  marks,  or  the  meanings  of  terms,  and  parts 
of  speech  are  followed  by  written  work  of  various  kinds — dictations, 
answers  to  questions,  original  sentences,  or  paragraphs  illustrating  the 
l)oints  taught,  etc.,---which  are  carefully  examined  by  the  teacher,  the 
mistakes  indicated  usually  in  red  ink.  These  exercises  are  returned 
to  the  pupils  who  observe  their  mistakes,  and  diacuss  them  with  the 
teacher.  If  necessary,  other  lesson  peno<ls  and  written  exercises  are  given 
to  teach  the  same  jwints,  but  the  marked  exercises  are  never  corrected 
and  copied  by  the  pupils,  as  the  tendency  in  that  case  is  to  make  children 
careless  with  their  first  exercise  and  unduly  satisfied  with  the  second. 
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Parents,  too,  can  not  obtain  correct  ideas  of  their  children's  attainments 
if  they  see  only  corrected  and  copied  work.  Other  lessons  in  languaire 
and  history,  nature  study,  and  geography  are  followed  by  reproduction 
of  the  subject  matter  taught.  These  lessons  are  either  from  topics,  out- 
lines, questions,  or  entirely  from  memory  without  helps  of  that  kind, 
and  the  aim  is  to  make  the  expression  ns  full,  free  and  original  as  iKMsi- 
ble.  Exercises  in  narration,  of  events  which  really  occurred,  of  a  story 
suggested  by  a  picture,  or  of  a  story  purely  original  are  also  written. 
All  of  these  exercises  in  reproduction  and  narration  are  examined  by 
the  teacher,  considered  in  the  light  of  their  application  of  the  pupil's 
previous  technical  instruction,  of  their  accuracy  in  the  information  stated, 
of  their  style  of  expression,  and  sequence  of  thought.  The  exercises  are 
not  marked  by  the  teacher,  but  notes  made  of  points  to  take  up  in  the 
class  to  improve  deficiencies  observed.  The  final  disposition  of  these  exer- 
cises has  varied  in  the  last  few  years.  Some  half  dozen  years  ago  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  save  all  written  exercises,  both  corrected  and  un- 
corrected for  the  supervisors.  Two  years  later  they  were  asked  to  pre- 
serve only  the  uncorrected  ones,  and  two  years  ago  they  were  asked  to 
preserve  only  such  of  the  uncorrected  ones  as  they  considered  were 
creditable — such  exercises  in  point  of  fullness  and  correctness  of  thought, 
correctness  of  expi^ssion  and  excellence  of  penmanship  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  children  of  their  age  and  grade.  From  exercises 
saved  in  this  manner  were  selected  those  shown  in  the  exhibition.  In 
February,  1901,  exercises  saved  on  the  same  basis,  written  during  the 
first  half  of  the  school  year,  beginning  September,  1900,  were  examined 
by  the  supervisors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  avei^age  of  the 
exercises  sent  in  from  grades  4A,  5B,  and  5A  were  all  we  could  expect 
from  every  standpoint  except  that  of  penmanship.  Those  from  2A,  3B, 
and  3A  showed  a  great  improvement  over  all  previous  work  from  every 
standpoint,  including  penmanship.  The  work  of  4B  classes  is  not  quite 
as  good  as  should  be  expected  from  the  previous  work,  but  it  will  receive 
special  attention  during  the  present  school  year.  The  fault  seems  to 
be  in  the  transition  from  grade  three,  the  teachers  apparently  expecting 
more  at  the  beginning  than  the  pupils  can  do,  but  after  some  weeks  of 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  work,  finishing  by  preparing  the  classes 
fairly  well  for  4A  work. 

After  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  attention  was  turned  specially  to 
reading,  phonics,  and  penmanship  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  already  mentioned  as  given  in  February  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  written  work,  the  time  given  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  to  matters  relating  to  promotions,  and  time  given  incidentally 
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occasion  demanded  and  not  systematically    to  other  subjects  and  grades, 
the  rest  of  the  school  year  was  given  to  these  subjects. 

READING    AXD  PJIOMCS. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  Monroe's  Readers  were  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence.  Previous  to  that  time  read- 
ing had  been  taught  by  the  so-called  "alphabet  method"  —  that  is,  the 
children  were  first  taught  their  letters,  then  easy  words  to  spell  from 
cards,  then  harder  words,  then  they  read  a  first  reader.  The  reading 
at  the  beginning  was  slew  and  labored,  lessons  were  read  and  re-read 
until  they  were  familiar,  and  spelling  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Vis^ 
itori  who  wished  to  hear  the  children  read  heard  lessons  which  had  been 
drilled  upon  until  they  could  be  read  with  accuracy  and  expression. 
Conversation  in  regard  to  the  lessons  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  little 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  if  the  pupils  understood  what  was  read. 
The  result  of  this  m<»thod  was  that  children  from  the  third  grade  up 
read  fairly^  well  at  sight  subject  matter  suited  to  their  age,  and  very 
well  what  had  been  drilled  upon. 

The  introduction  of  Monroe's  Readers  brought  a  change  in  the  methods 
of  beginning  reading.  The  primer  and  the  chart,  which  was  a  large 
duplicate  of  the  primer,  were  arranged  for  teaching  reading  by  means  of 
phonics.  The  soundK  of  a  few  letters  were  taught,  were  combined  into 
words  and  sentences,  the  pupils  discovering  the  new  words  by  "sounding" 
them.  As  they  advanced  through  the  book,  new  sounds  were  taught, 
new  words  discovered,  and  new  sentences  read  containing  those  words. 
Like  the  alphabet  method  it  was  base<l  on  the  principle  of  building 
wholes, — words,  and  sentences, — from  elements  taught.  In  many  ways  it 
was  an  improvement  on  the  old  method.  The  children  were  told  less 
and  learned  more  through  their  own  mental  activity ;  they  read  new 
matter  at  sight  sooner ;  and  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  although 
still  too  mechanical  was  far  from  being  the  dull  uninteresting 
grind  which  it  was  before.  The  results  above  the  second 
grade  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  previous.  The  phonic  element 
was  dropped  out  generally  after  the  first  year  or  so,  and  the  methods 
were  the  same  as  before.  Both  methods  resulted  in  giving  the  children 
to  some  extent  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words — the 
alphabet  method  incidentally,  through  much  oral  spelling,  the  phonic 
method  directly   through  association  of  sound  and  letter  with  each  other. 

Meantime  other  forces  were  at  work.  Nature  study  and  language  work 
were  crowding  their  way   into  the  primary  schools,   and   new  demands 
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were  made  upon  the  reading.  It  must  not  only  take  less  time  in  the  lowest 
grades  to   allow   more   for   these  new   comers,  but  it   must  cover  more 
ground,  must  help  them  out.     Under  the  old  alphabet  method,  the  reading 
in  the  first  grade  counted  for  nothing  —  it  was  the  alphabet  and  words 
to  spell,  those  words  selected  by  sound  and  not  by  sense.       Under  the 
phonic  method  only  such  matter  could  be  read  as  was  composed  of  the 
sounds  already  taught.     The  new  demand  brought  its  method  with  it  — 
the  •*word  and  sentence"  method,  starting  at  Quincy  under  Col.  Parker 
and  literally  sweeping  the  country.  It  was  found  that  children  could  learn 
at  sight  words  easier  than  letters  —  that  from  one  to  two  hundred  words 
could  be  learned  in  the  time  given   to  the  alphabet  or  to  the  sounds. 
These   words    could    be    selected    from    the    things    most    interesting    to 
children  —  their   toys,    their  pets,    the   stories   they   were   told,   and    the 
plants   and    animals    that   nature   study    was   bringing    into   the   school. 
Throughout   the   country   the   change   was   made,    alphabet  and   phonies 
for  a  time  took  a  subordinate  place  and  the  word  and  sentence  metho^l, 
with   its  great  possibilities   for  correlation   held   sway.     The   change   in 
Providence  was  nearly  simultaneous  with   the  next  change  in   readers. 
The   Normal   Course,   which   replaced   Monroe's   some   dozen   years   ago, 
was  not  based  on  phonics,  was  essentially  a  set  of  nature  readers,  and 
required  nature  and  language  lessons  for  the  development  of  the  lessons, 
and    lent    itself    readily  to     the    new    methods.      Of    the    advantages    of 
this  method  too  much  cannot  be  said.     The  opportunities  for  conversa- 
tion between  teacher  and  pupils,  enabling  the  teacher  to  learn   the  in- 
terests of  the  children  in  all  lines,  to  guide,  to  strengthen,  and  to  modify 
those  interests,  are  invaluable.     The  work  of  the  lowest  grade  was  rev- 
olutionized by  it     The  children  observed,  talked  about,  and  read  about 
the  things  wliich  they  loved.     As  an  exclusive  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing,  it  did  not  prove   to  be  a   success.       The   reaction  was  almost  as 
universal  as  the  revolution.     It  started  in  a  great  wail  from  the  teachers 
of  third  and  fourth  grades  that  pupils  no  longer  had  the  power  to  recog- 
nize new    words.      They    knew    only    those    which     had   been   taught. 
While  the  old  methods  had  been  too  mechanical,  the  new  one  was  entirely 
neglecting  tlie  mechanical  side,  and  the  children  were  not  gaining  power 
and  skill.     It  became  evident  that  some  adjustment  must  be  ma.de.     The 
advantages  of  the  new  method  must  not  be  given  up,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  old  ones  must  not  be  lost.       This  adjustment  is  going  on  now 
throughout  the  country.       With  us  it  has  been  at  work  for  some  half 
docen   years,  and  has   received   si)ecial   attention   during  the  last  three. 
In  fact,  Providence  is  a  conservative  city  and  never  let  the  mechanical 
side  go  so  utterly  as  did  many  cities,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the 
sentence  method  it  lost  much  of  its  system. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  first  educators  in  the  country  that  readinjir 
should  be  taught  to  begiuners  by  the  word  and  sentence  method,  exercises 
being  given  at  the  same  time,  but  unconnected  at  first  with  the  reading 
lessons,  to  teach  the  sounds  of  letters,  and  to  give  a  key  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  new  words.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  without  chang- 
ing the  method  of  the  beginning  lessons,  a  definite  coui'se  in  phonics 
was  given  to  the  primary  teachers  in  the  course  of  study  three  years  ago, 
for  the  first  three  years.  Previous  to  that,  phonic  lessons  had  been  ad- 
vised at  teachers*  meetings,  and  methods  suggested,  but  tlie  work  had  not 
been  closely  followefl  up  by  sui)en-i8ion,  and  the  results  were  meagre. 
Each  year  since,  tlie  course  has  been  gradually  pushed  backward,  the 
classes  finishing  now  at  the  close  of  the  2B  grade  the  work  first  as- 
signed to  3A. 

During  the  year  ending  June,  11K)1,  the  work  in  phonics  and  in  reading 
in  all  the  classes  under  my  supervision  from  grade  IB  to  3A  was  care- 
fully examined,  in  many  of  them  more  than  once.  The  examination 
showed  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  children  who  attend  school 
regularly,  who  are  noimal  in  intellect  and  in  health  are  able  to  read  at 
sight,  in  second  and  third  grades,  as  easily  as  should  be  expected,  matter 
suited  to  their  years.  As  the  great  aim  for  several  years  has  been  to 
ensure  the  children's  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and  to  make  sure 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  words  before  reading  aloud,  and  as  nature 
study,  literature,  and  biography  have  all  had  a  place  either  in  regular 
or  supplementary  reading,  most  of  what  has  been  read  is  read  but  once, 
new  matter  then  being  taken  up,  the  most  conspicuous  fault  is  lack  of 
style  and  finish.  This  fault  can  easily  be  remedied  by  having  such 
selections  as  have  si>ecial  literary  merit  re-read  and  drilled  uiwn  with 
this  end  in  view.  The  most  admirable  collection  of  readers  which  now 
comprises  our  n»gular  list  contains  an  abundan<e  of  such  selections. 

The  beneficial  efife<*t  of  the  work  in  phonics  of  the  last  tliree  yeare  is 
shown  in  the  work  of  these  grades  and  is  strongly  felt  in  the  saving  of 
time  given  to  development  and  recognition  of  words,  allowing  more  for 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  subject  matter. 

PENMANSlIir. 

Si>ecial  attention  has  also  been  given  to  penmanship  in  the  three 
lowest  grades,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  betl»^r  to  say  writing,  as  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  blackboard.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  coui-se  is  planned  are  to  give  tlie  larger  muscles  the 
opportunity  for  development  before  the  finer  ones,  to  secure  freedom  of 
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movement  firat,  control  aftei-ward,  to  give  general  ideas  of  form  and. 
proportion  with  free,  smooth  action,  leaving  detail  of  form,  and  skill  and 
accuracy  in  writing  smaller  characters  to  a  later  period.  The  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  excellence  of  the  blackboard  writing 
performed  with  freedom  and  a  good  degree  of  speed  is  remarkable.  The 
writing  throughout  the  third  grade  is  almost  all  that  could  be  desired, 
^\•hile  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  has  reached  a  point  where  this  year's 
work,  which  will  be  specially  directed  toward  that  end,  will  show  a  great 
improvement  The  close  of  the  fifth  grade  should  find  the  pupils  almost 
uniformly  excellent  vrriters.  In  a  few  classes  this  is  so.  In  most,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  yet  the  case,  but  never  did  we  feel  so  near  to  that  attain- 
ment as  now. 

MOTOR  TRAINING. 

The  necessity  of  training  the  motor  activities  of  (•hildi'on  through 
<;xercises  suited  to  their  years  and  development,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  power  to  do  which  such  training  gives,  but  for  the  sake  of  brain 
and  mind  development  which  results  from  it,  and  for  the  avoidance  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  too  little  bodily  activity,  is  now  recognized 
throughout  the  educational  world.  We  have,  as  yet,  done  but  little  to 
systematicalb'  provide  for  this  necessity.  Throughout  the  lowest  gi*ades, 
however,  the  teachers  are  more  and  more  giving  preference  to  occupa- 
tions which  allow  the  pupils  to  change  position,  to  stand  and  move  more, 
to  sit  less.  Much  work  is  now  done  at  the  blackboard,  which  formerly 
was  done  at  the  desk.  The  work  at  the  desk  is  more  varied,  more  work 
and  less  writing  being  done.  This  is  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
should  soon  definitely  plan  for  more  exercises  in  which  children  use  their 
constructive  ability  in  progressive  work.  The  aim  of  teacher  and 
jiupil  is  and  should  be  different  in  these  exercises.  With  the  teacher, 
the  aim  is  the  development  of  the  pupil,  and  that  should  never  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  excellence  of  the  proiluct ;  with  the  child,  tne  aim  is  the 
product,  and  that  should  be  valuable  to  him.  The  teacher  should  recog- 
nize both  her  own  far-reaching  aim  and  the  child's  immediate  one.  but 
tlie  child  should  not  be  conscious  of  any  Ix^yond  doing  the  work  in  hand. 

SPECIAL  WORK. 

Tnere  are  two  rooms  in  the  Atwell's  Avenue  School  wliich  d«»sen*e 
special  mention.  In  each  of  these  rooms  are  about  twenty  pupils,  all 
OA*er  ten  years  of  age,  beginning  .school  work.     They  are  Italians  unal)le 
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to  speak  English.  A  few  of  them  are  able  to  read  Italian,  but  most  of 
them  when  they  enter  are  quite  illiterate.  The  school,  situated  in  a 
small  and  populous  district,  contains  only  pupils  of  first  and  second 
grades.  Without  these  two  rooms  these  large  pupils  would  be  oblicred  to 
enter  classes  of  small  children,  very  much  to  their  disadvantage.  As  it 
is,  being  in  classes  by  themselves,  tJiey  advance  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  smaller  children,  are  provided  with  occupation  better  suited  to  their 
size  than  they  could  be  in  the  other  rooms,  and  are  far  happier  together. 
One  room  contains  the  absolute  beginners,  from  which  they  are  advanced 
to  the  other  when  they  have  made  a  start  in  reading  and  writing,  usually 
in  order  to  make  room  for  new  arrivals.  The  more  advanced  room  sends 
its  pupils  to  Federal  Street  Primary  School,  when  they  are  ready  for  a 
third  or  fourth  grade,  unles  they  previously  leave  to  go  to  work,  as  they 
often  do.  These  two  rooms  are  a  great  advantage  both  to  the  pupils  who 
attend  them,  and  to  the  other  schools  who  would  find  these  large  children 
a  burden. 

During  the  present  school  year  the  work  in  reading  and  penmanship 
in  all  grades  through  the  fifth  will  receive  attention,  that  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  receiving  special  emphasis. 

Respei'tfully  submitted, 

ELLA  M.  riEKCE, 

Supervisor  of  Prhnary  SchooU. 


REPORT  OF  SUPKRVISIOR  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  TUE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  ^RO^^DENCE : 

Gentlemen  :  In  making  my  first  annual  reiwrt  to  your  committee. 
I  TS'ould  like  to  speak  of  several  impressions  that  I  received  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  schools.  What  api)ealed  to  me  particularly  was  the  excel- 
lent spirit  of  the  school  room,  in  many  cases  it  being  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  a  model  home,  the  room  being  filled  with  love,  cheer,  unselfish- 
ness, system,  and  obedience.  The  little  ones  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  easily  and  loved  to  practice  it.  There  is  nothing  in  our  whole 
school  system  of  to-day  that  has  done  so  much  to  promote  these  elements 
as  the  kindergarten.  I  was  struck  with  the  quiet,  restful  atmosphere 
that  existed  in  so  many  of  the  rooms,  a  strong  self-reliance  having  been, 
cultivated  within  the  pupils.  The  teachers  seemed  to  be  intelligent  in 
the  study  of  child  nature,  knowing  that  in  character  building  all  depends 
on  the  self-conscious  effort  of  tho  child  and  that  development  comes  from 
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within.  There  is  everywhere  a  greater  liberty*  and  a  finer  moral  at- 
mosphere than  1  had  expected,  the  teachers  seeking  to  secure  voluntary 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

I  found  the  work  of  many  primary  teachers  was  done  in  that  most 
effective  of  all  ways — that  of  having  the  child  persistently  and  person- 
ally do  the  things  that  were  fitted  to  promote  his  development  along  the 
desired  lines,  the  teachers  seeming  to  have  the  conviction  that  e<lucation 
for  every  child  should  take  on  a  more  personal  and  active  character. 
Hiis  increasing  importance  attached  to  child  study  and  applied  peda- 
gogy, the  interest  taken  not  only  in  the  subjects  taught,  but  also  in  the 
pupils  I  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure. 

There  are  certain  unfortunate  features  of  our  school  system,  certain 
unhygienic  conditions  that  I  have  met  with,  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
mu^  comment.  The  question  of  fatigue  has  not  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  it  should.  We  should  have  more  frequent  recesses.  The  need 
of  ventilation  is  one  important  reason  for  this.  Although  the  ventilating 
systems  in  use  in  most  of  our  schools  are  considered  almost  perfect,  yet 
in  many  rooms  I  have  visited  the  air  was  not  pure  and  the  temperature 
was  either  too  high  or  too  low,  usually  too  high.  However  perfect  the 
heating  system  may  be,  there  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  opening  the 
windows,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  minute  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  in  fresh  air  and  permitting  the  foul  air  to  escape.  Again,  even 
with  the  best  heating  apparatus  the  air  is  generally  dry  and  dusty. 

A  larger  part  of  the  time  si)ent  by  the  pupils  of  the  higher  primary 
grades,  in  the  school  building  is  occupied  by  the  written  work  at  the 
desk.  In  many  cases  the  present  school  furniture  is  not  and  cannot  be 
properly  adjusted  to  the  child,  hence  the  incorrect  ix)sition  at  the  desk 
for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  time.  Tliis  most  certainly  is  unhygienic,  for 
not  only  are  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  arms  involved,  but  there  is  an 
injury  to  the  eyes.  At  best  school  conditions  are  unnatural ;  that  is, 
the  continued  sitting  by  children  who  wore  made  to  be  in  constant  motion 
and  the  seats  which  too  often  induce  crami)ed  attitudes.  The  larger 
muscles  have  had  too  little  work  to  do.  We  must  add  a  motor  side 
wherever  possible  in  every  study.  Tiie  greatest  value  of  manual  train- 
ing is  not  in  its  utilitarian  bearing,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reason, 
will  and  judgment,  the  creation  of  new  interests  and  the  development  of 
mind  as  well  as  body.  It  is  because  manual  training  more  than  anything 
else,  appeals  to  the  mind  through  different  senses,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  opportunity  for  expression  in  action,  that  it  is  entitled  to  it.s  place 
in  rational  systems  of  education.  Children  stimulated  by  their  own 
desires  and  interests  should  be  led  to  dis<.-over,  to  invent,  for  it  is  only  in 
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this  way  that  we  can  bring  out  the  best  in  them.  The  wholesome  bodily 
activities  that  come  through  manual  training  arc  of  great  importance  in 
the  physical  life  and  welfare  of  the  child.  Mbnual  training  gives  natural 
outlet  to  the  pent  up  energy  and  directs  it  to  useful  purpose  for  future 
needs.  The  teachers  are  rapidly  outgrowing  the  old  disregard  of  educa- 
tional hygiene,  and  mnny  of  them  are  getting  to  assign  to  the  develop- 
ment of  health  its  due  prominence.  They  are  endeavoring  to  get  the 
children  out  of  their  seats  more  and  more,  but  lack  of  blackboard  space 
and  the  large  classes  in  the  rooms  prevent  them  from  doing  this  as 
often  as  they  desire. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  this  past  year  to  the  work 
in  reading.  Grade  meetings  have  been  held  to  consider  methods  of 
ten<*hing  this  subject.  Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  phonic 
drill  which  has  been  emphasized  in  all  of  the  schools.  Although  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  thought  side,  we  feel  that  there  are  certain 
nwHi'hanical  elements  that  must  be  mastered  before  a  pupil  can  read  with 
ease.  As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  I  have  seen  a  groat  gain  in  our  read- 
ing work  during  the  past  year.  I  have  now  some  first  grade  rooms  where 
the  children  are  reading  with  much  natural  expression  and  fluency. 
The  reading  shows  enthusiasm  and  animation,  and  in  some  pupils  not 
a  little  style.  There  has  been  awakened  much  enthusiastic  teaching 
of  the  subject. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  children,  and  to  make  such  tests 
as  will  give  the  facts  uiK)n  which  to  base  judgment  of  progress.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  jwssible  of  each  school 
and  each  individual  teacher.  A  part  of  my  noon  hour  and  the  time  from 
four  to  five  o'clock  I  have  usually  spent  in  talking  with  teachers 
individually.  This  year  I  hoi>e  to  meet  with  them  for  a  study  of  the 
science  of  education  and  its  application  bo  our  work.  If  we  can  meet 
one  afternoon  each  week  to  study  for  an  hour  (from  4.30  to  5.30)  some 
great  master  in  education,  I  know  that  we  shall  be  benefited.  We 
can  thus  get  a  general  view  of  education  which  I  feel  sure  will  give  color 
to  all  we  do  in  every  exercise.  These  meetings  should  be  voluntary, 
but  if  something  of  value  is  done  in  them  I  am  confident  the  teachers 
will  conue.  We  need  a  broader  view  of  the  human  being.  Some  of  us 
now  make  too  much  of  formal  methods,  (x>nse<iuently  falling  into  formal 
teaching.  It  is  easy  to  lay  out  formal  lessons,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
such  training  as  shall  make  self-active,  helpful,  happy  human  beings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  L.   SWEENEY. 
Supervisor  of   Primary  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR   OF  KiyDERGARTEX.S. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  I*ROViDE:^rE : 

Gentlemen  :  Public  sentiment  in  this  city  has  never  been  more 
favorable  to  the  kindergarten  than  during  the  past  year.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  education  have  united  in  thrtr  testimony  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  form  of  education  for  young  children. 

In  September  last  new  kindergartens  were  established  at  the  East. 
J"]lm,  Kelly,  and  Sisson  Street  Schools,  and  in  April  another  was  opened 
at  Berkshire  Street,  increasing  the  whole  number  to  twenty-five. 

There  are  many  other  districts  in  the  city  where  it  would  be  equally 
desirable  to  establish  kindergai'tens,  but  it  has  been  imi)os6ible  to  do  so 
as  yet  on  account  of  lack  of  accommodations,  all  the  rooms  available 
beeing  needed  for  children  of  older  grades.  Harriet  Street  and  Smith 
Street  particularly  were  overcrowded  all  the  year,  as  so  many  children 
from  districts  in  the  vicinity  where  there  are  no  kindergartens  applied 
for  admission. 

The  total  number  of  children  registered  was  1815,  an  increase  of  3.S0 
over  the  previous  year. 

There  have  been  eleven  transition  classes  and  the  work  done  by  these 
has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Experience  has  shown  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  these 
classes  pass  into  the  lA  grade  at  the  end  of  the  first  teinu,  and  while 
they  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  who  have  attended  two  sessions 
daily,  yet  in  the  2B  grade  all  difference  disappears. 

Special  skill  and  training  are  required  of  those  in  charge  of  transition 
classes,  since  having  kindergarten  in  the  morning  and  the  transition  in 
the  afternoon  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on  two  lines  of  work,  which  while 
closely  related,  are  yet  quite  distinct.  This  would  seem  to  entitle  them  to 
special  recognition  in  the  matter  of  salary. 

Mothers*  meetings  have  been  held  in  connection  with  eleven  of  the 
kindergartens,  and  at  Elm  Street  a  mothers'  club  was  formed  which 
met  eight  times  and  closed  the  season  with  a  day  in  the  country  which 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Ds-ork  throughout  the  year  has  shown  evidence  of  an  intelligent 
effort  on  the-  part  of  each  kindergartner  to  do  the  most  in  her  i)ower  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  little  ones  committed  to  her  charge, 
to  ao  adjust  the  evironment  that  the  good  should  be  fostered  and  evil 
repressed,  to  correct  joints  in  the  work  which  had  been  open  to  criti- 
cism in  the  past,  and  also  to  prepare  for  further  advance  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BESSIE    M.    SCIIOLFIELD. 
Supervisor  of  Kindergartens. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC. 

The  results  of  the  work  in  the  music  department  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory during  the  past  year.  The  pupils  in  all  grades  are  reading  music 
readily,  and  are  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles.  The  music  given 
at  public  occasions  has  been  highly  commended  by  parents  and  the 
general  public. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  quite  as  much  at  the  present  tiuM  in 
music  with  two  less  teachers  to  assist  in  directing  the  work,  than  we 
had  two  years  ago,  yet  the  better  competency  on  the  part  of  the  grade 
teacher  to  more  thoroughly  teach  music  under  supervision  enables  us  to 
attain  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  this  subject,  and  no  city  in  the 
country  is  making  a  better  record  than  our  own. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  pupils  mieet  in  a  body  in  the  hall  of  the  building 
once  each  week,  and  the  drill  and  work  is  one  of  inspiration  and  effective- 
ness. Voices  are  examined  twice  each  year  and  pupils  are  placed  either 
as  first  soprano,  second  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  first  bass,  or  second  bass; 
great  care  being  taken  to  place  the  pupil's  voice  in  the  right  part 

At  the  public  entertainments  and  graduations,  the  highest  class  of 
music,  much  from  the  writings  of  the  groat  masters  and  modern  writers 
have  been  perfonned  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  our  musical  public.  An 
orchestra  is  maintained  and  drilled  by  the  director  of  music  in  three  of 
the  high  schools,  and  their  work  is  praiseworthy,  and  adds  much  to  the 
general  culture  of  music  in  the  schools. 

The  grammar  schools  are  doing  splendid  work  in  reading  music  and  in 
interpretation.  In  every  grammar  school  hall  the  pupils  of  the  upper 
grades  meet  once  in  two  weeks  for  a  lesson  with  the  director  of  music, 
the  lesson  having  been  previously  drilled  in  the  several  rooms  by  the 
grade  teacher,  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  The  other  grammar 
grades  are  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  of 
music,  and  the  work  done  in  these  grades  prei>a  res  the  pupils  intelligently 
to  take  up  the  work  in  the  large  chorus. 

Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the  primary  grades  in  reading  music 
and  song  singing,  and  the  essential  drill  in  tune  and  time  is  carefully 
drilled  by  the  grade  teacher,  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant 
teacher  of  music. 

All  pupil  teachers  of  the  city  are  required  to  take  five  months*  instruc- 
tion (one  lesson  each  week)  in  the  methods  of  teaching  music.  This 
is  done  at  the  Normal  School.  They  are  then  prepared  to  do  teaching 
work  in  music  under  the  critic  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMORY  P.  RUSSELL, 

Director  of  Music, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  PRo^^DENCE : 

During  the  year  which  has  passed  since  my  last  report  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  drawing,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  and  in  their  ideals  or  standards  of  achievement.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  good  work,  and  the  desire  to  do  good  work,  are  greater  than  at  any 
time  before,  while  the  power  to  do  it  is  constantly  increasing. 

To  the  question  sometimes  asked  by  interested  i>er8ons  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  purpose  of  drawing  as  taught  in  our  schools,  "Do 
you  find  many  artists  among  the  children?"  we  might  reply,  '*No.  If 
we  did  there  would  be  less  need  of  teaching  drawing." 

Although  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  few  talented  children  that  the 
opportunity  is  given  them  in  school  to  discover  and  develop  their  indi- 
vidual ability,  it  nevertheless  is  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who  lack  per- 
ception and  appreciation  that  drawing  is  taught.  Not  all  children  will 
excel  in  it,  but  however  much  or  however  little  talent  individual  pupils 
may  have,  the  drawing  is  successfully  taught  when  it  leads  the  majority 
of  the  children  to  observe  and  to  love  the  truth  and  beauty  of  nature ; 
to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  great  pictures  and  fine  buildings ;  to  know 
good  design  in  furniture  and  textiles ;  to  be  able  to  make  good  color  com- 
binations for  the  household  decoration,  or  for  personal  use ;  and  to  ex- 
press this  feeling  for  that  which  is  fine  and  beautiful  in  everything  that 
they  do  with  their  hands,  or  in  their  selection  of  the  things  which  they 
use  or  wear. 

There  is  no  one  quality  of  beauty  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
eye  as  color,  and  there  is  no  more  powerful  factor  in  the  cultivation  of 
taste  than  the  study  of  color.  There  is  no  one  line  of  work  which  s1k>ws 
80  decided  a  gain  during  the  past  year,  as  does  the  color,  and  it  has  re- 
acted upon  all  the  other  work  in  the  most  beneficial  way.  The  children 
are  so  fond  of  using  it  that  it  is  a  great  incentive  to  the  effort  and  careful 
handling  which  are  necessary  to  produce  good  results,  and  which  lead  to 
bolder,  stronger  work  in  other  lines. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  since  our  work  in  water  colors  was  begun  in 
about  half  of  the  schools,  and  it  hns  steadily  grown  as  teachers  felt  them- 
selves able  to  undertake  it,  until  now  the  colors  are  used  in  most  of  the 
schools  for  painting  from  nature,  and  for  decorative  work. 

A  limited  supply  has  been  furnished,  three  or  four  classes  using  the 
same  set  of  colors.  At  first,  while  the  work  was  in  the  experimental 
stage,  this  supply  was  adequate,  but  now  that  the  colors  are  used  more, 
it  is  not  enough  for  convenience.     It  is  often  a  great  hindrance  to  a 
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teadier  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  a  lesaon  in  painting  until  she  can  get 
the  colors  from  another  room.  It  would  really  be  quite  as  economical 
to  supply  each  teacher  with  a  set  of  colors,  since  if  they  are  used  by 
one-fourth  as  many  pupils  they  would  last  four  times  as  long. 

Any  course  of  drawing  which  deals  only  with  representation  and 
decoration  is  one-sided.  Art  enters  quite  as  much  into  the  construction 
of  objects  as  into  decorating  them,  or  making  pictures  of  them.  Plans 
and  working  drawings  are  so  essential  a  part  of  all  constructive  art, 
that  some  knowledge  of  them  is  a  necessity  in  many  occupations,  and  a 
convenience  in  all.  The  study  of  such  drawings  leads  to  an  intelligent 
interest  in  industrial  life.  Drawing  plans  of  rooms  and  houses  helped 
some  of  the  grammar  school  pupils  last  year  to  see  how  much  thought 
had  gone  into  the  planning  of  the  Children's  Reading  room  in  the  Public 
Library,  that  it  might  be  light,  airy,  and  quiet  for  reading,  with  com- 
fortable chairs  and  tables,  and  books  so  accessible  that  they  invited 
inspection. 

Designing  iron  grilles  for  the  windows  of  such  a  i*oom,  and  bookcases, 
chairs  and  tables,  such  as  they  would  like  to  have  there  or  at  home  was 
the  next  step.  Mnny  of  these  designs  were  very  good  and  practical,  and 
the  mere  thinking  of  them  and  drawing  them,  led  the  pupils  to  look 
thoughtfully  and  critically  at  the  design  and  construction  of  furniture. 

A  little  hand  work  helps  in  the  understanding  of  construction,  and  in 
the  appre<*intion  of  all  constructive  design.  The  actual  making  of  some- 
thing suggests  a  dozen  other  things  which  might  be  made.  The  out- 
growth of  such  experience  is  inventive  power  as  well  as  hand  skill. 

The  hand  work  in  our  schools  is  limited  to  painting,  drawing,  and 
some  paper  or  pasteboard  construction  with  paste  or  glue.  We  have  clay 
modeling  in  Uie  two  lowest  primary  years,  and  sewing  in  the  fourth  and 
lifth  years. 

I'nder  the  instruction  of  the  Director  of  Sewing,  some  basket  making 
has  been  successfully  done  by  the  boys  in  the  fifth  grades.  Basketry 
was  quite  a  feature  of  the  vacation  school  last  summer,  and  in  some 
cities  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  being  adapted  in  its  variety 
to  the  capabilities  of  children  in  all  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
I  believe  that  it  could  be  profitably  extended  in  our  scliools,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  accompaniment  to  the  children's  constructive 
drawing  and  design. 

It  would  help,  too,  to  train  that  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form  and 
color,  and  of  fitness  to  purpose  which  should  enter  into  all  constructive 
and  decorative  art.  The  mere  drawing  of  an  object,  however  well  it  may 
be  done,  does  nothing   to  develop  the  sense  of  good   form   and  design. 
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unless  the  object  itself  is  worthy  to  be  drawn  or  painted.  We  should 
never  draw  from  ugly  models.  A  thing  is  ugly  if  it  is  inappropriate 
or  insincere.  Kitchen  ware  is  often  very  interesting  to  draw,  because 
it  is  sincerely  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  with  no 
attempt  at  show  or  display.  In  that  way  it  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
gaudily  decorated  vase  or  a  frivolous  cup  and  saucer,  and  more  valuable 
as  an  example  of  good  design.  Inexpensive  pottery  may  sometimes  be 
found,  which  is  very  simple,  but  very  pleasing  in  its  color  and  shape. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,  pro- 
vided all  the  schools  with  some  very  attractive  objects  of  this  sort,  made 
in  .lai>an.  to  serve  as  nuKlels  for  the  drawing  and  'painting  lessons,  as 
well  as  illustrations  of  good  design.  This  gives  the  nucleus  of  a  very 
good  collection  of  suitable  objects,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time. 

Last  year  Miss  Alice  Xeal,  one  of  the  teachers  in  drawing  in  the 
Manual  Training  High  School  was  able  to  give  half  of  each  day  to  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  English  and  Classical  High  Schools,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  she  was  appointed  as  a  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  public  schools,  which  gives  your  Director  of  Drawing  a  total  of 
three  assistants,  the  same  number  that  we  formerly  had  before  the  an- 
nexation of  Johnston,  and  the  opening  of  several  new^  schools.  This 
year  Miss  Neal  is  giving  three  full  days  of  each  week  to  the  English  and 
Classical  High  Schools,  and  the  two  remaining  days  of  the  week  to  the 
grammar  and  primary  grades.  Miss  I^eona  Hope  teaches  one  day  of 
each  week  at  the  Hope  Street  High  School  and  gives  four  days  to  grade 
work.  Miss  Mary  F.  Richards  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  grades,  and 
your  Director  of  Drawing  has  the  supervision  of  all  the  work  in  the 
grades,  and  in  the  high  schools  (excepting  the  Manual  Training),  with 
a  special  care  of  the  training  schools,  and  the  instruction  of  the  pupil 
teachera  and  the  grade  teachers.  The  assistant  teachers  also  give  a  part 
of  the  instruction  to  the  grade  teachers. 

It  is  intendeil  that  each  grammar  school  teacher  shall  be  visited  by 
the  teacher  of  drawing  once  in  four  weeks,  and  the  primary  grades  once 
in  live  or  six  weeks,  but  this  plan  is  sometimes  disarranged  by  unex- 
pected school  intermissions.  The  visiting  teacher  of  drawing  inspects 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  since  her  last  visit,  makea 
suggestions  for  improvement,  and  usually  gives  the  pupils  a  lesson  in 
drawing,  painting  or  modeling. 

The  number  of  classes  is  so  large  that  the  lessons  given  to  pupils 
by  the  drawing  teacher  are  necessarily  infrequent,  and  the  chief  part  of 
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the  drawing  is  done  under  the  instruction  of  the  grade  teacher,  one  and 
one-half  hours  per  week  being  allotted  to  it.  ITie  work  is  carefully 
planned  by  the  Director,  and  the  pupils  are  provided  with  drawing 
books  containing  illustrations  and  examples  of  good  work.  The  teachers 
have  manuals  which  give  many  helpful  suggestions,  and  they  meet  by 
grades  as  often  as  required,  for  further  explanation  and  instruction. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  four  meetings  for  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  above  the  third  and  three  for  each  of  the  three  lowest  primary 
grades.  Besides  these  meetings,  lessons  were  given  in  special  lines  of 
work  to  the  teachera  who  desired  such  instruction,  the  attendance  being 
purely  optional,  buf  very  general. 

While  the  majority  of  our  teachers  deserve  commendation  for  their 
efforts  to  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  this  part  of  their  work, 
and  many  have  developed  considerable  talent  and  skill,  there  still  are  a 
number  who  seem  unable  to  grasp  even  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
drawing,  and  their  pupils  fall  below  others  of  the  same  grade  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  keener  perceptions  and  finer  appreciation  of  good 
work. 

Uniformly  successful  results  can  not  be  expected  under  such  conditions, 
and  such  conditions  will  continue  to  exist  unless  in  the  appointment  of 
new  teachers,  the  ability  to  teach  this  subject  shall  be  considered  as  essen- 
tial as  the  ability  to  teach  any  other  subject  of  the  school  curriculum. 
During  the  year  that  pupil  teachers  are  in  training,  they  meet  the  Di- 
rector of  Drawing  one  afternoon  of  each  week  for  instruction  in  drawing. 
This  effort  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency  will  fail 
to  accomplish  its  full  puri>ose  unless  a  certain  standard  is  established 
as  n  necessary  qualification  for  a  teacher. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  provisions  for  the  future  is  the  recent 
action  of  your  Committee  on  Drawing  in  giving  forty  free  scholarships 
to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  admitting  them  to  the  Saturday  morning 
clas8eft  for  teachers  nt  the  Kiiode  Island  Scliool  of  Design.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  note  that  tiiere  were  eighty  immediate  applications  for 
these  scholarships,  and  we  look  for  the  result  in  the  work  of  those  teachers 
to  whom  they  were  assigned. 

The  Committee  on  Drawing  also  offer  scholarships  to  the  pupils  of  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  Those  pupils  whose  work  in  draw- 
ing is  above  the  average  will  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination  in  com- 
petition for  these  scholarships.  This  will  be  an  incentive  to  good  work, 
and  will  give  to  deserving  pupils  tlie  opportunity  for  more  training  of 
their  individual  ability  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  work  of  the  public 
.schools. 
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With  a  good  course  of  study  already  established,  the  co-operation 
of  the  teitchers  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  assured,  and  with  the 
L-ontinuance  of  the  hearty  support  which  you  have  always  giveu  to 
this  work,  there  is  a  cheerful  outlook  for  its  future  development. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IIARRIETTE  L.  RICE. 

Director  of  Druicimj. 
October  1,  1I«)1. 


REPORT  OF  'i'Ui:  DIRECTOR  OF  i^EWJXG. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Sowing  has  been  taught  duriug  the  past  year  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  only,  the  number  of  classes  making  it  possible  for  the  two  sewing 
teachers  to  visit  each  class  once  in  two  weeks.  A  lesson  of  forty  minutes 
has  been  given  at  each  visit,  and  the  grade  teacher  has  continued  the  in- 
struction in  the  following  week,  giving  the  same  length  of  time  to  the 
lesson.  Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  this  way,  as  both 
t«^<-hers  and  scholars  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  work. 

Miss  Dix,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  Miss  Carpenter's  place  has  done 
♦■xceedingly  well,  and  has  brought  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  into 
her  work. 

Ill  the  fourth  grade  both  boys  and  girls  have  sewed,  learning  first  a  tVw 
sinijde  stitches  and  then  applying  those  stitches  to  some  useful  article 
which  they  take  great  pride  in  showing  ht  home 

In  the  fifth  grade,  the  girls  only  sew  unless  the  boys  especrially  wish 
to  continue  the  work.  The  year  is  spent  in  learning  patching  and  darn- 
ing and  in  making  an  apron. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  suitable  and  interesting  hand  work  for  the 
boys  of  the  fifth  grade,  weaving  has  been  tried  in  four  or  five  classes 
with  great  suc*cess. 

Raffia  and  splints  are  used  and  with  these  simple  and  inexi>ensive 
materials  very  pretty  and  unique  baskets  and  mats  are  made. 

To  learn  the  first  principles,  a  flat  mat  is  woven  and  from  this  the 
child  can  go  on  to  more  complicated  forms,  varying  them  ac*cording  to 
his  own  fancy. 

The  work  requires  great  i>ei*severance,  some  ingenuity  and  offei-s  a 
chance  for  the  child  to  work  out  his  own  ideas  in  a  way  that  is  most 
satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  teacher. 
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Two  courses  of  eijfht  lo^tsons  each  have  been  given  to  the  pupil  teachers 
of  the  training  school,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  their  re8i)ective  classes.  These  lessons  have  been  given  after 
school  hours  and  have  been  one  hour  in  length. 

Tiie  work  as  a  whole,  has  improve<l  in  scoi>e  and  character  and  better 
work  has  been  done  than  ever  before. 

ELLEN  L.  RICHARDS, 

Director  of  Sciciiuf. ' 


RKPORT  OF  THE.  DIRECTOR  OF  pRySICAL  TRAIN  I  yO 

To  THE  School  Committkk  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

No  radical  changes  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education  were  nvade  during  the  school  year.  The  employment  of 
but  one  instructor  necessitating  8Ui»ervision  of  what  had  been  taught 
rather  than  the  atteuijit  to  change  the  existing  order  of  things.  A  care- 
ful and  regular  oversight  was  made  throughout  the  year  of  the  seating  of 
the  pupils  as  well  as  the  usual  examination  anil  insi>ection  of  the  sight 
of  the  school  population,  of  rhildren  with  defective  hearing  and  of  children 
re<iuiring  surgical  attention. 

During  the  year  a  report  of  the  work  since  its  introduction  in  Feb- 
ruary of  18Uo  was  made  at  the  reciuest  of  the  sui>erintendent,  Dr.  II.  S. 
Tarbell.  This  was  incoriwrated  in  the  centennial  report  of  the  School 
Comniittet*  and  two  hundred  copies  were  i)rinted  of  the  report  of  the 
l)hysi<'al  dii-ector  by  order  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene.  At  the  public 
.meeting  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Providence  Public  Schools 
held  in  Infantry  Hall,  UVdnesday  evening,  October  24.  IIMX).  exercises 
in  calisthenics  were  given  by  fifty  pui)ils  from  the  Beacon  Avenue  and 
Warren  Street  Schools,  sixty  from  the  Thayer  Street  (irammar  School, 
and  sixty  from  tlie  Peace  Street  (irammar  School. 

Kv  wish  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hygiene.  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
White,  a  report  was  made  of  the  needs  of  the  department.  At  the  June 
meeting  of  the  School  Committee  it  was  voted  to  restore  the  two  asistants 
dropi>e<l  in  June,  J801).  In  July,  Miss  Editli  E.  Iley worth,  graduate  of 
the  Emierson  School  of  Oratory  and  formerly  physical  director  of  the 
Johnston  Public  S<*hool  before  annextation  to  the  city,  and  Aliss  N.  May 
Revens,  graduate  of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training, 
were  api»ointed  assistants  to  your  director. 
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With  this  increafied  force  of  capable  help  the  year  of  VM^I  oi)enM  with 
niiK'h  promise  of  progress.  It  is  now  imssible  to  visit  each  schoolroom 
on<*e  in  three  weeks,  and.  with  continueil  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
always  given  to  the  work  in  physicial  training,  the  improvement  in  the 
pupils  in  bodily  vigor  will  easily  be  made  manifest. 

To  the  meml>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  thanks  are  due  for  their 
marked  interest  and  aid  during  the  year  past. 

Res|>ectfully  submitted. 

KLLK.N   Le  (;AUI)E. 
Director  of  Physical  Traiuinff. 


UK  PORT  OF  TIIK   TRUAST  OFFICER. 

To  THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Citt 
OF  Providence  : 

(iKXTLEMEN :      I    herewith   resiw»ctfully   pi^esent   my   reiK>rt   as  Tniant 
Ofti<^r,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  28,  IIMH  : 

Parents. 

Number  of  erases  of  ab.sence  acted  uiwn *J.r»*>4 

Number  of  parents  notified  to  send  their  childi-en  to  school U,r>G4 

Numl>er  of  parents  prosecuted  during  the  year 0 

Number  of  parents  convicted  during  the  year 10 

Number  of  cases  against  parents,  i)ending.  awaiting  trial 0 

Number  of  parents  on  probation  at  end  of  the  year 10 

Children. 

Number  of  cases  of   truancy  acted   ui>on 41K) 

Number  of  children  warned  of  the  conseciuences  of  truancy 4l>0 

Number  of  children   prosecuted  during   the   year 118 

Number  of  children  convicted  during  the  year 124 

Number  of  cases  against  children,  pending,  awaiting  trial 1 

Number  of  children  on  probation,  at  end  of  the  year Tu\ 

Number  of  children   committed   to   So<'kanossct   S(*hool   during   the 

year     00 
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Number  of  cases  where  children   were  sentenced  and  appealed   to 

Supreme    Court    6 

Number  of  cases  against  children,  who  have  been  convicted  and 
probated,  that  have  been  discontinued  during  the  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reformation  of  the  children .>4 

Discipline. 

Number  of  notices  served  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 

of  Schools  in  cases  of  discipline lOJ* 

Employment. 

Number  of  chihlren    found    illegally    employed 'JT 

Number  of  notice  served  upon  employers  for  illegal  employment..  27 

Number  of  notices  served  upon  parents  for  illegal  employment. ...  27 

Number  of  notices  served   upon   children   to   leave  work  and   enter 

school     3.7,">li 

Number  of  labor  certificates  outstanding  .Tune  29,  1900 1.401 

Number  of  labor  certificates  issued  during  the  year 2.400 

Total   of   labor  certificates    3.801 

Number  of  labor  certificates  that  expired  during  the  j^ear 2,.*W9 


Number  of  labor  certificates  outstanding  June  28,  11K)1....    1.512 

Of  the  2,400  labor  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  1,495  were  to 
boys  and  JX)5  were  to  girls.  Of  the-  boys  305  were  twelve  years  old.  501 
thirteen,  and  629  fourteen.  Of  the  girls  234  were  twelve  years  old,  307 
thirteen,  and  304  fourteen.  The  total  for  each  age  of  all  children  to 
whom  labor  certificates  were  i8sue<l  is  509  twelve  years  old,  808  thirteen, 
and  993  fourteen. 

The  places  of  birth  of  holders  of  labor  certificates  issued  were  as 
follows:  Providence  1,043.  Rhode  li^nnd  outside  of  Providence  143, 
United  States  outside  of  Rhode  Island  379,  Canada  159,  Italy  380,  Ire- 
land 32,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  2<>4. 

The  number  of  labor  certificates  issued  to  residents  of  the  several 
wards  is  as  follows:  First  119,  Second  88,  Third  374,  Fourth  130,  Fifth 
118,  Sixth  80,  Seventh  120,  Eighth  317,  Ninth  537.  and  Tenth  505. 

The  ward  lines  have  been  radically  changed  since  last  report. 

Of  the  127  prosecutions  during  the  year  the  respondents  were  residents 
of  the  different  wards  as  follows:     First  20,  Second  12,  Third  10,  Fourth 
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13.  Fifth  7,  bixth  7,  Seventh  7.  Eighth  10,  Ninth  13,  and  Tenth  IH. 
They  came  from  forty-three  different  schools,  and  4  were  eight  years  old, 
8  nine  vears,  13  ten  years,  24  eleven  years,  38  twelve  years,  24  thirteen 
vears.  7  fourteen  years,  and  9  adults. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  separate 
court  procedure  in  their  cases,  together  with  probation,  with  forgiven 
occasional  lapses  from  good  behavior,  cause  cases  brought  by  me  to  often 
continue  into  more  than  one  year.  Thus  at  the  end  of  I:? si  year,  eight 
cases,  one  against  a  parent  and  seven  against  children,  were  pending, 
awaiting  trial.  All  of  these  respondents  were  convicted  this  year,  and 
their  cases  were  disposed  of  with  others  in  various  ways.  In  a  similar 
way  one  of  this  year's  prosecutions  is  marked  for  trial  in  July.  Thus 
prosecutions  and  convictions  are  liable  to  differ  in  number  in  the  same 
school  year,  even  if  all  prosecutions  are  followed  by  convictions.  No 
prosecution  brought  this  year  has  failed  of  conviction  upon  trial.  Dur- 
ing the  year  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  prosecute  but  one  girl  for 
truancy. 

The  sickness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Esten.  late  Supervisor  of 
Discipline,  has  resulted  in  causing  many  boys  to  be  running  at  large  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year,  they  having  been  suspended  from  school,  and  their 
rases  not  having  been  thoroughly  and  vigorously  followed  up  to  a  speedy 
settlement.  Constant  conferences  between  the  Suiiervisor  of  Discipline 
and  the  Truant  Officer  have  for  years  been  the  practice,  and  without  them 
and  joint  action  the  number  of  boys  running  at  large  must  constantly 
increase. 

The  change  in  the  rules  governing  admission  of  pupils  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  primary  schools,  has  also  resulted  in  debarring  many  children 
of  school  age  from  attending  school. 

During  the  entire  year  all  court  proceedings  have  been  in  the  presence 
of.  and  in  consultation  with  the  State  Probation  Officers.  I  have  worked 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  probation  law,  as  indeed  was  the  case 
before  its  enactment,  and  no  commitments  have  been  made  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Probation  Officer.  In  truancy  cases  the  court  generally 
places  the  respondents  in  my  custody,  as  it  greatly  relieves  the  probation 
work,  and  ser^'es  to  avoid  a  doubling  of  watchfulness  and  cnre  of  pro- 
bationers. 

The  number  of  cammitments  to  Sockanosset  School  during  the  year 
was  sixty,  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year. 

Many  of  the  truants  committed  were  also  guilty  of  other  offences,  and 
fre<4uently  have  been  on  probation  for  them  without  curative  results. 
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I  believe  that  no  truant  has  been  conunitted  until  the  joint  efforts  of 
his  teacher,  the  Truant  Officer,  and  Probation  Officer,  and  in  many  case^ 
of  his  parents  have  been  thoroughly  exerted  to  effect  a  reform.  Tlie  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  State,  have  full  power  to  parole  and 
probate  boys  even  after  committal,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  err  in  the 
matter  it  is  on  the  side  of  too  great  leniency  and  too  warm  a  sympathy. 
It  is,  however,  reform  and  not  punishment  that  all  are  seeking  in  the 
oases  of  juvenile  offenders. 

I  have  examined  quite  closely  the  means  and  methods,  and  the  appli- 
ances of  distinctly  truant  schools,  and  desire  here  to  express  my  *  firm 
conviction,  that  our  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  with  its  cottage  life, 
its  manual  training  facilities,  its  firm  but  kindly  discipline,  its  schools 
and  teachers,  and  its  offi(rers  in  charge,  is  by  far  the  best  Institution  that 
1  have  been  able  to  discover  for  the  reclaiming  and  reformation  of  juve- 
nile offenders,  who  must  be  restrained  from  following  their  misdirectwl 
tendencies,  their  perni<*ious  habits,  and  their  abnormal  desires,  until 
they  shall  have  become  able  to  so  control  themselves  as  to  lead  reputable 
lives  of  their  own  free  will. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  a  single  Truant  Officer  in  a  city 
of  over  ;iO,(KK>  children  to  properly  jierform  his  labors,  unle^ss  he  was 
given  the  hearty  assistance  of  the  teachers  and  the  public.  For  such 
assistance  I  am  grateful.  Especiallv,  however,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  and  zealous  assistance  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  iK>lice  forw 
of  the  city.  From  chief  to  iwtrolman  I  have  never  failetl  to  receive  the 
most  earnest  and  eflicient  seconding  of  my  efforts  by  the  Providencn? 
police.  With  their  hearty  co-operation  we  are  able  to  kee[)  our  children 
as  fully  in  school  as  if  we  had  a  proportionate  force  of  truant  offic^ers 
•  furnisheil  in  other  large  cities.  We  should  be  entitleil  to  five  truant 
officers,  on  the  basis  of  impulation.  if  given  the  same  force  that  Boston 
[provides.     We  do  not.  however,  need  it. 

Itesi)ectfully  submitted. 

(JlLBKRT   K.    WniTTEMOKK, 

Truant  Officer. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Graduates  of  Training  Schools,  February  i,  1901. 

Grammar  Schools. 


Onioe  E.  Iiiiuan 

Ella  G.  Lyon 

Elizabeth  H.  Peirce. 
Laura  A.  Willard 


Lena  M.  Arnold. 

Mabel  A.  Bragg. 
Mary  L.  Chapin. 

Mary  F.  Ciirreii . 


Winifred  A.  Dailey. 


Alice  M.  Hazard. 


Grace  E.  Kelleher. 


Henrietta  C.  Mann 


Lillian  G.  Munnegle. 
•<4race  M.  Neal 


Kittie  L.  Peirce. 


Margaret  M.  Shea. 
Helen  E.  SuUivan. 
Katharine  Tiirbitt. 


Katherine  C.  Walsh. 


First  School. 


Peace  St. 
Elmwood  Ave. 

Point  St. 
Academy  Ave. 


Second  School. 

Roosevelt  St. 

Peace  St. 

Academy   Ave. 

Peace  St. 


Appointment. 


Man  ton  Ave. 

Messer  St. 
Vineyard  St. 

Messer  St. 


Primary  Schools. 


Africa  St. 
Elmwood  Ave. 

Charles  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Jackson  Ave. 
Benefit  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 
Montague  St. 

Willow  St. 

Willow  St. 

Benefit  St. 
Willard  Ave. 

Charles  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Somerset  St. 
Willard  Ave. 

Jackson  Ave. 

California  Ave. 

Montague  St. 

Willard  Ave. 
Benertt  St. 


Calhoun  Ave. 

Eddy  St. 
Montague  St. 

Elmwood  Ave. 

California  Ave. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Benefit  St. 
Jackson  Ave. 
Willard  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 

Arnold  St. 

Eddy  St. 

California  Ave. 
Elmwood  Ave. 

Willow  St. 

Willard  Ave. 

Charles  St. 

Benefit  St. 


Killingly  St. 

Hammond  St. 
Berlin  St. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 

Federal  St.  (Pri.) 
Ralph  St. 

Branch  Ave.  (Or.) 

Mt.  Pleasant  (Sp.) 

Berkshire   St. 
Bourn  St. 

At  wells  Ave. 

Putnam  St. 

Courtland  St. 

IvilliuglySt. 

Benefit  St. 
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QraduateA  of  Training  Schools,  June  38,  1901. 


Grammar  Schools. 


First  School. 


Madeleine  E.  Cooney Academy  Ave. 

Helen  J.  Hurley Roosevelt  St. 

I 
Casnandra  M.  Pit^rce.  ...    Roosevelt  St. 


Second  School. 


Thayer  St. 

Peace  St. 

HalfYearOnly. 


Apiwintnient. 


Branch  Ave.  (Or.) 


Primary  Schools. 


Mary  A.  G.  Dougherty 

Rosella  A.  McCabe 

Mary  L.  McKenna 

Elizabeth  J.  Tracy 

Susan  G.  Fanning 

Maude  A.  Mill.spaugh.- 


Charles  St. 

California  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 

Calhoun  Ave. 

Willow  St. 


Montague  St. 
Beacon  Ave. 


Arnold  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Montague  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Montague  St. 
Calhoun  Ave. 

Beacon  Ave. 
Elmwood  Ave. 


Kelly  St. 

Africa  St. 
Elm  St. 
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Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals. 


April,  liWl. 


High  Schools. 

EngliHh  High  School,         Howard  E.  Blanchard, 
Classical  High  School,        Frederick  E.  Hawkins, 
Hoi>e  Street  High  School,  Howard  E.  Dawley, 
Manual    Training    High 

Sihool,  Mabel  T.  Heffern an. 


Marion  Midgeley. 
Sarah  K.  Cady. 
Charles  L.  RobinHon. 

Alfred  J.  Olsen,  Jr. 


(Excellence  in  Coinposition  and  Delivery.) 


Ai-adeniy  Avenue, 
Academy  Avenue, 
Branch  Avenue, 
Bridghani,  Crrainniar, 
Bridghaui,  Grammar, 
Broad  Street, 
Candace  Street, 
Candace  Street, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Fe<leral  Street, 
Me.sser  Street, 
Oxford  Stre«*t, 
Oxfonl  Street, 
Pea<*e  Street, 
lVa<!e  Street, 
Point  Street, 
Roosev«'lt  Street, 
Roosevelt  Street, 
Thayer  Street, 
Vineyard  Street, 
Manton  Avenue, 


(iRAMMAR  Schools. 

Ainey  E.  Ea8twoo<l, 
Arthur  W.  McGarry, 
Wm.  B.  McCauley,  Jr., 
Maud  Kent  Gorton, 
Howard  Clifton  Bates, 
Harold  V.  Shaw, 
S.  Gilbert.  Blount, 
Mabel  Murphy, 
Arthur  M.  Hartwell, 
Annie  E.  McKnight, 
Charles  1.  Connolly, 
John  J.  Flaherty, 
Mary  E.  D.  Smith, 
William  S.  (Uirran, 
Walter  Kenyon  PuUen, 
Bertha  Haile  Miller, 
Norma  F.  Sylvester, 
Grace  Potter, 
Herl)ert  Palumbo, 
William  H.  Lynn, 
Charles  H.  Waters, 
No  Readings. 

(Exc«*llence  in  Reailing.) 


Rose  M.  E.  Powers. 
Sidney  R.  Mowry. 
Julia  Ricci. 
Mildred  Isabel  Davis. 

Mary  V.  Beagan. 
Himan  Copeland, 
Esther  J.  Donegan. 
Carl  R.  Kruger. 
Alice  P.  McCann. 
Evelyn  R.  Morralley. 
Beatrice  Plympton . 
Ethel  Levina  Tnu'y. 

WUliam  Kent. 
Marjorie  Fuller. 
Henry  A.  Rock\v<M)d. 
Grace  E.  Walch. 

Margaret  (^oilier. 
Edna  H.  White. 
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School   Census,   Attendance   in    Public,   Catholic  and 

Select    Schools,    and    Number    Not    Attending 

Any  School. 


14.131! 


|iS 
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The  School  Census   by  Wards,  January,    1901. 


Ward. 

Sex. 

Public 
Schools. 

Catholic 
Schools. 

Select 
Schools. 

Attendiaf 
No  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 
1,566 

Total. 

1 

Boys . . . 
Girls    . 

841 
862 

296 
347 

81 
96 

177 

300 
261 

1,517 

Total..!        1,703 

642 

661 

1       3.073 

II 

Boys . . . 
Girls... 

994 
1,M3 

316 
:n9 

36 
61 

86 

66 
71 

1,410 

1.444 

Total...'        1.997 

634 

137 

2,854 

111......... 

Boys . . . 
Girls... 

Total... 

1,763 
1,699 

3,462 

323 
362 

6 
2 

280 
206 

2,371 

2,271 

685 

1 

488 

4,642 

IV 

Boys... 
I  (J  iris... 

Total... 

866 
796 

1,661 

132 
119 

8 
14 

22 

111 
72 

1,116 
17550 

1,001 

261 

183 

192 

224 

2,117 

V 

B0V8...1        1,059 
^Girls...i        1,023 

Total...          2,082 

283 
316 

26 
31 

1,693 

rm 

56 

416 

3,152 

VI 

Boys... 
Girls... 

1,277 
1.242; 

107 
02 

10 
10 

20 

126 
99 

1,520 

1,443 

Total...         2,619 

190 

225 

2, 96:  J 

VII   

Boys... 
Girls... 

ToUl... 

1,189 
1,258 

2.447 

58 
94 

21 
15 

102 

1,370 

1,478 

162 

36 

213 

•.,0*10 

VIII 

Bovs. . . 
Girls... 

1,334 
1,161 

68 
183 

1 
6 

1 

217 

218 

1,620 

1,668 

Total...         2,496 

261 

436 

3.188 

IX 

Boys. . . 
Girls... 

Total... 

1         1.383 
I         1.319 

31 
94 

27 

28 

55 

1                 373 
409 

1.814 

1,860 

2,702 

125 

1                 782 

3.6(V4 

City,  1901 


Boys. . . 
(;irls... 

Totals. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 


1,6561 

1,4951 

3.051] 
12.261 

24.1191 


288 
362 


650 

1,900 
2,287 


4,187 


11 

2 

^3 

224 
255 

479 


225 
267 

2,080 

2,126 

402 

4,206 

1.002 
1,030 

16.377 

16,330 

3,022 

32,707 

<'Ity.  1000.... 

Boys. . . 
Girls... 

Total... 

11,980 
11,688 

1.932 
2,324 

257 
305: 

1 

1,514 
l/>40 

15,68.'t 

15,757 

23,668 

4,256 

562! 

3.054 

31,440 

IftiO 

Total... 

22,610 

;»,05:i 

571 

3  .342 

15,246 

15,241 

:i0  4K7 

1S08 Total.. 


21,525; 


;i,S18 


.V7 


2.838!     i4.-.>m 


14.474 


28.7«R 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  for  the 

First  Quarter  of  Several  Years*  indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


1870. 
1871. 

18?2. 
1S73. 
1874. 
1H75. 

187i;. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
188'.». 

imi. 

18M. 
1885. 
1S86. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


I 
rrimur>'.    I  Intermediate.     Grammar. 

I 

I 


3,74« 
3,1K»S 
n,41(> 
4,110 

;5,9eL' 

4,8!»4 

r>.iM 
r.,4:pj 

r.,807 

r..44?j 
r./j4G 
r..»;70 

(J.807 
6.981 
(».970 
7,4'iS 

7,130 

**  "1  "i 
« ,•>!•> 

7,404 


2,0(i0 
2,039 
2,447 
1,929 
2,12:t 
2,680 
2,(586 
2,(Ki9 

:M8r> 

3,232 
3,17/* 

2,ih;i 

3.1.W 

3,539 
3,327 


3.5 


<  < 


3,.'»74 
3.191 
3.:r_'2 
3,321> 


2  227 

2.44i3 

2,694 

2,698 

2,687 

2,978 

3.11»6 

3.569 

3,689 

3,761 

3.697 

3.552 

3.884 
4,267 
4,472 
4.r42 
4.703 

4 ,7 « 5 

4— .•■» 

4.<Wt 


High. 


Total. 


Spccir 

1890-1 

1891-2 

18J>2-;i 

18aJ-4 

18JH-5 

1895-6  

189<i-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-iy0(» 

'JUKI 

1900-1901 

XtS 

K  Imlcr- 
I     );arteii. 


218 
313 
5-J4 
579 
761 

8aT 

979 
l.Ml 
1,281 


l*rimary.    (iramiuar. 
10.888  5,040 


ll,;Kt8 
11.8:i5 
12.385 
13.144 
13.114 
14.325 
14,795 
15,1»87 
16,3:52 
16.548 


4.534; 
4. .'48 
4.870 
5.11s 
5.032 
5.1J0 
5,290 
5,(K« 
5,48.5 
5,396 


300 


289 
.'*41 
:{93 
376 
3!i4 
4.'>1 
5(0 
528 
i>l«i 
417 
450 


545 


704 
74<; 
724 
715 

848 


HiK»>. 

841 

905 

847 

1.083 

1..XI0 

1.427 

1.533 

1,674 

2.106 

1,792 

1.930 


8.33:{ 
8.850 
8.r46 
9,072 
9.165 
10.928 
11.4.'M) 
12.129 
12,800 
12.828 
12,848 
12.176 
12.874 
14,171 
15,221 
15.4M 
15.83,^ 
16.429 
15.811 
16.126 
16,3;J0 


Total. 

16,769 

16.8;W 

17,448 

18,651 

20,116 

20,152 

21,7;» 

22,5<;2 

24.697 

24  ,*"«:» 

25.513 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1900-1901. 


Uity  population  by  censiiM  of  1H«0 104,Kr>2 

"        ••    lH«r» 11K,()70 

"      *♦      ♦*  im) i;$2,i4<i 

♦   181C> 145,472 

"   liKM) 17ri,51»7 

estimated,    1901 178,000 

Numlwir  enrolled  in  public  schools  according  to  sdiool  censuH. .  24,11*.» 

In  Catholic  schools 4,1H7 

**  Select  or  private  schools 47J» 

2Joi  in  any  school 3,922 

rr.  *   I      I       I            1   *•                                               (  Bovs,   1(},^»77  I  ...» »-n-» 

Total  school  population 1  (^-\^\^    n;  jgo  \  .»2,40i 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  public  schools: 

Males .v» 

Females 05:5 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed («;<». 2 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 22,481. G 

Average  attendance 20,541».  5 

XumlHjr  of  schools : 

High  Schools 4 

Grammar  Schools 15 

Primary  Schools (is 

Schools  for  Individual  Work 8 

Schools  for  Backward  Children :> 

Total Ii5t 

Assesse<l  value  of  school  property .^2.<lOi».;{<»7  00 

*•      *'  the  City 11»2,H01.8<M)  00 
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SALARIES. 


Superintendent     $4,0U0  00 

Principals  of  high  schools 2,500  00 

First  assistants  in  high. schools $K1K)0  00  to  1,800  (K) 

Second        *  •  "         1.^00  00  to  1.500  00 

Third         "  '  1.000  00  to  1,200  iX) 

Fourth       ••  ••  r»00  00  to      000  00 

Toa<'hers-in-traininB  in  the  high  schools 4W  (.K> 

Principals  in  fourteen  grammar  schools 2,(KK>  00 

Principal  in  one  grammar  school *   1,5<X)  <K) 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools : 

For  their  first  year  of  service 400  «Mi 

For  their  second  year   450  ini 

For  their   third  year 5tK>  iH\ 

For  their  fourth  year 550  00 

For  their  fifth  and  subsequent  years  the  maximum   allowed 
for  the  position  to  which  they  are  apix)inted  : 

Grades  one  to  five,  maximum (*0(J  00 

six    and    seven,    maximum 025  '"H) 

Grade    eight,    maximum C75  00 

nine,   maximum 75C  01) 

I*rincipals  of  primary   schools  of  six   or   more   rooms    (in 

addition  to  othiM*  salary) 75  00 

Other  principals  of  primary  schools    (in  addition   to  other 

salary)     50  00 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade Jj^SOO  (X)  to  iXK)  00 

primary  grade    (in  addition  to  other  salary) 

:};75  00  to  150  00 

Pupils  teachers    250  00 

Kindergarten  tea<*hers.  two  sessions,  same  a-s  primary  ieachei*8. 

one    session    $300  to  450  OO 

Supervisor  of  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

Supervisors  of  i)rim«ry   schools,    ihree,   each J, 20 J  00 

Supervisor  of  discipline  and  si)ecial  work 1,200  00 

Principals  of  schools  for  individual  work 750  00 

Assistants  in  s<'hools  for  individual  work }j>500  00  to  075  00 

Princii>als  and  assistants   in  schools   for  backward  children,   the  same 
as  for  schools  for  individual  work. 
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SALARIES.—  Continupjl 

Director  of  music $2,000  00 

Tlirec  assistant  teachers  of  music,  each 1,000  00. 

Director  of  drawing 1,800  00 

Three  assistant  teachers  of  drawing,  each 1,000  00 

Director  of  physical  training 1,200  00 

Three  assistant  teachers  of  physical  training,  each. . .  $600  00  to  80 J  00 

1  )irector  of  sewing 1,000  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  sewing,  graduates  of  the  training  school,  the  same 
as  graduates  of  training  schools  in  primary  and  grammar  grades 

7 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1901. 


Ainuunt  approprialed  for  puhlic  s<*1io<»1k  from  lax  l(»vv JistUo/MM)  <M» 

Amounts  from  oilier  sources: 

Stall'  of  Uliodo   Islaml .$:{1.4.'{7  -4^ 

Tuition     !»,17«»  \M\ 

Poll   taxes    18,:«)4  T2 

Dot;   liciMisos    l(),4tKS  IM) 

Kent    4.1  IM)         (»l».r»r>2  TO 

»  ......    

.^rKS2.r>r»L»  To 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,   1901. 


Salaries : 

IIi>h  Schools  ^ $108,043  67 

Opammar  Schools   130,076  04 

Primary  and   Kindergarten   Schools 199,193  98 

Schools    for    Individual    Work $11,223  30 

Sni)ervi»or  of  Discipline  and  Special  Work.  1014  00 

12  237  30 


Schools  for   Backward   Children 2,192  75 

SjMvial   Teachers: 

Drawing     $3,800  07 

Music     4,190  00 

Physical  Training   1,320  00 

Sewing     1,381  07 

10.7o8  34 


Supervising  Teachers  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  5,310  00 

Permanent  Substitutes  for  clerical   work 2.239  00 

Superintendent    of    Schools 4.000  00 

Office   and    supply   room 0,378  00 

Purchasing  Agent  for  Committee  on  School  Houses (500  00 

Janitors : 

Day   Schools    $47,380  48 

Evening    Schools    2,5!)9  00 

R^'moving  Snow  and  Ice 971  81 

Repair    Shop    42  00 

50,993  29 


Horse  and  carriage,  Sui)erintendent  of  Janitors 259  86 

Janitors*    supplies     , 1.539  27 

F^urniture    and    rejwirs 4,810  65 

Carting  furniture    288  25 

Rent  of  pianos   533  30 

Tuning   and   repairing   pianos 1.39  41 

Care    of    clocks 522  70 

Truant    Officer's    salary $1,500  00 

Clerk     480  00 

Exi>en.»»es     351  (UJ 

Commitment    fees    50  40 

Costs  in  ti*uancy  cases  in  sixth  district  court  17  80 

2.399  80 


Amount    carried    forward $543,421    i.J 


-1  ;>>-'»JWi/-%r\ 
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Amount    brought    forward $r>4S,421  7.S 

Toxt  books    22.()r>7  iMi 

Sii|>pl<*nK'iitaiy   ivadinjr    1,270  5r> 

UefcM-enco  arul  library  books 1.847  12 

Stationery     r>,;Wl>  11» 

Siipi»lios    in<'ludinjr    apparatus ir).l)ir»  4S 

Freijclit    and    oxi)ross 2(i2  IV.) 

Cartinjf   supidi(^    7!n    10 

Printing    2,04r»  7«» 

Advei  tisiny:     22  tU^ 

Instru<*tor  <»f  typowritinj?  in  ?inj;lish  Uiyh  Sohf>ol 4r»7  HO 

Care  of  text  books.   English    irijrh   Srhm)! 422  <K) 

(^lorical   servi<.*es   in   English   High   School 171  (M) 

Extra  s(»rvi<H's  in  lal)oratories  in  Classical   High  School...  14  8r» 

ToaclHM*  of  (lyninastics  in  high   schools ."^l  00 

^tusic   for  gymnastics    222  (K) 

Instruction   in   Sloyd   to  tcachei*s  in  spc<'ial  sch<x)ls (10  00 

Extra  scrvic<»s  in  schools  an<l  supi>ly  room Ill)  (M» 

Coal     30.7:{(»  .-W 

Wood     <«r>  12 

Light     :J.108  2:\ 

Water     2,81*:^  02 

Konts     l.ir)7  r»o 

Tuiiion  : 

J^    I.    School    of   Design.  .  .  .• ^\)ru^  00 

Town    of    (.^ranston TiTCy  (K) 

State    Xormal    Sc1um)1 .%S  047   10 

I^*«s  services  of  E.  l\  Kuss^'ll...         100  <N)         8,St7   10 

io:jrM  10 


l»ostag<'    74t)  041 

IIors4«  and   en i-riage,   Suiwrintendent   of   S<hools .'MX)  (K» 

Jlent  of  teleidion<'s  : 

( Mlice     

(Massir-al    High    Sch(H)l 

HoiM'   Street    High    S<*h<K.)l 

I'^xt^Mision  bell  at  Hoim*  Street  High  School 

Superintendent  of  .Ianitoi*s,  ii'siden***' 

4tK)  7S 


•1^171 

8."i 

i:{2 

10 

tu; 

00 

8;i 

120 

00 

Amount    carried    forward $044,700  34 
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Amount  brought  foi"ward $644, 7(M)  34 

In:!itiilling  H  private  telephones  at  Cla^ical  High  School..  62  43 

Engrossing  diplomas 248  97 

Traveling  expenses  of   teachers,   supervising   teachers   and 

purchasing  agent 70  50 

Binding   170  09 

<  'ensus : 

Clerical  work    $1,051  77 

(.'arriage  hire 6  00 

Interpreter    7  50 

I»rinting     41  61 

Street  directories 90 

1,107  78 

Carriage  hire 31  63 

Transiwrtation  of  teachers 1,057  40 

laundry    83  68 

Pay  of  page 11  00 

Arbor  Day   170  91 

Insurpnce    77  00 

Centennial    1,748  03 

Traveling    ezi)en8e8   of    teachers    and    sui>ervisors    investi- 
gating Ward  System  of  reading 234  00 

Steam  whistle  for  storm  signal $102  40 

Ijess  pipe 4  76 

97  64 

Lantern  slides  in  circulation 321  76 

Summer  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,29<>  84 

.Janitors'  salaries   62  00 

i  Hhvr  expenses   338  83 

1,(;07  67 

Evening  Schools: 

Tearhers'    salaries $23,136  25 

Other  exi>enses  9.127  84 

32,264  09 

Amount  carried  forward $t»4,160  92 
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Amount  hrousUt   fonvard lp<W4.iri  >  l»i» 

Portraits  of  Mrs.  Fasten    lHi\  «MI 

I 'so  of  tariff  liiiw 11  l»2 

Messenger  service    li  iiZt 

Miscellaneous   small    bills "J  TiT 


Expenditures  for  year  ending  September  30.   liX)l !^(^84,.';<;r>  «>»> 

T«'a<'hei-a'  pay   roll   for  Sei)teraber.  IIMM),  i)aid   from  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  .*{(»,  11)01.  ..  .  4<».(>S8  IM 

Teachers'  pay   roll   for  September,   11)01,  i>flid  from  appro- 
priation  for  year  ending  September  30.   liH.)2.  ......  .  47,'.Mm  77 

$(;82..V»L>  i>0 

I"nexpend«Hl  balance   10 

Total    receii»ts    $<382.rKrj  70 


Amounts  e.>i)endtMl  by  the  several  committees: 

Executive  Committee   : .  .  .  $i:W).828  08 

Committei*  on  S<'hool  Houses 59,407  Oi) 

Evening    Schools    :V2:2VA  Ol» 

High    Schools    100.844  02 

(jrammar  and  Primary  S<'hools .*J,3r).t>r»0  .'>(> 

Domestic  Science   1,.'17(J  07 

1  )ra\ving 3,7(»0  t»7 

Music    4.KH)  (H» 

Hygiene    V2^M)  (O 

Education   of  Backward   Children 2.117  75 

Summer  Schools l.r»07  r»7 

$(i82,5."i2  (M) 
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EXPENDHURES  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1901. 


hJtiffliMh  Jfiffh  School: 

TfarlM^ra'   fwlarieH    jpSO.Sl.'t  ('.7 

Text    books    87<»  1)1 

Ufferonee  ami  library  l>ooks 100  4*^ 

Statioiiei*j'  aiul  sHiool  Riipplips l..V)l  74 

Apparatus  and  spwial  suppHoH 0.")',)  15 

.FanitoiM*  salaries,   includinfi;  removal  of  snow 

and  i<-e   1.570  S4 

Janitors'    supplies    7.*J  52 

C\>al     S:{S  77 

Wo<m1     5  IW 

Lijrlit    .';o:i  ^\:^ 

Water     01  51 

Furniture   ami   rei)aii*s l..*>4()  r»2 

In«<tru<-tor  of  t.vi)o\vriting 457  50 

Instructor  of  gymnastics   14  'K) 

I'iano  playing  for  ixymnastics *J'-J  <M) 

Care  .)f  text  books 4*J2  <M) 

(.'lerical    services    171  OO 

Ixiundry     7  r>0 

.$30,025  r>5 

i-las^ical  Hlffh  School: 

Teachers*   salaries    $2L0.TJ  :U? 

Text  books    1.241  'M\ 

Uef«?rence  and  library  books 278  IS 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 7S8  ,50 

Apparatus  and  si>ecial  supplies 510  05 

Janitors'  salaries,   including  removal   of  snow 

and  ice 2.4<-kS  7() 

Amounte  carried    forwanl $27,220  08       $39,025  05 
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Amounts  brought  forward $27,229  08      $39,925  tS5 

Janitors'   supplies    142  67 

Coal    1,320  00 

Wood    11  49 

Light    271  56 

Water     67  79 

Furniture  and   repairs 257  69 

Instructor  of  gymnastics 17  00 

Extra  services  in  laboratories 14  85 

Laundry  13  00 

$29,345  13 

Manual  Training  High  School: 

Teachers'   salaries    $28,649  67 

Text  books    527  42 

Reference  and   library  books 431  27 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 575  90 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies: 

Chemistry    and    physics $144  57 

Domestic  science    169  40 

Domestic  art 135  42 

Drawing  and  art 204  07 

Electricity    233  90 

Photography    67  59 

Woodwork   906  43 

Ironwork    323  86 

Machinery    and    repairs 163  06 

Engine  room   10  10 

Kitchen  utensils 79  10 

2,437  50 

Janitors'  salaries,   including  removal  of  snow 

and    ice    $1,807  26 

.Janitors'    supplies    70  61 

Coal    1.310  05 

Light     :i34  95 

Water 136  54 

Furniture  and  repairs 330  0.*» 

Centennial   Exhibit    19  58 

Laundrv     49  88 

$36,690  65 

Amount  carried  forward $105,9i>l  43 
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Amount  brought  forward $105,961  43 

Hope  Street  High  School: 

roacbers'    salaries $27,130  00 

Text  books    765  G2 

Reference  and  library  books 137  80 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 1,078  97 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 193  92 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 2,466  64 

Janitors'  supplies 83  95 

Coal    1.095  70 

Wood 1149 

Light    298  27 

Water     125  41 

Furniture  and   repairs 162  85 

Laundry     8  43 

34.159  11 

Grammar  Schools: 

Teachers*  salaries    $129,615  65 

Text  books 10.607  54 

Stationery   and  school   supplies 8,924  99 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 10,589  03 

Janitors*  supplies 444  78 

Coal    9,025  31 

Wood    219  98 

Light    1.144  05 

Water 45:5  23 

Furniture  and  repairs 2,119  93 

I>aundry,    (Broad   Street) 5  25 

173.149  74 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  Schooh: 

Teachers*   salaries    $198.8r»9  41 

Text   books    12.20<i  IK) 

Stationery   and   school   supplies 8,819  13 

Janitors*  salaries,   including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice  26,696  6<) 

Amounts   carried   forward $246,082  10     $313,270  28 
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Amounts    brouKht    forward $24(i,082  10     $;n3,270  2ft 

.Ijiiiitors'    supplies    JKU  8i> 

Coal lo.Hi^  in; 

Woo<l    -. {\41  m 

Ligbt    575  .% 

Water     1.8<n  32 

Kurniture  and  repairs 3.743  98 

Jf52fM>.731   21 

Srhooh  for  ludiridital   Work: 

Tearhers*   salaries    $1 1,087  :J0 

Text  books 598  3,3 

Stationery  and  supplies 47<i  55 

Janitors*  salaries,   imrludinf?  removal  of  snow 

and  ice l.aTi  15 

.lanitors*    s\ipplies    52  11> 

Coal    424  3(; 

\Vo<k1    35  02 

Liffbt    i»8  15 

Water     107  57 

Furniture   and   repairs 229  87 

14.145  39. 

Srhooh  for  liarkirard  VhiUirvn: 


Tt\ 


Peacbers'   salaries    $2,117  75 

Text  books    .Ti  01 

Stationery   and   8(*bool    supplies 31   70 

Janitors'  salaries,   including;  removal  of  snow 

and  ioe 374  <W) 

.Janitors'    supplies    81 

Coal    15.'»  .>3 

Lipbt    75  75 

Water :58  55 

Furniture   and    repairs 52  82 

2.88;^  4:r 

SaUirirn  of  SupiTrhinff  mid  Spn-ial  J^rachrrn: 

(Iraniniar  and  Primary .<5.2«'»2  50 

Oiseipline  and   Special   Work 1.014  <H) 

Amounts   earriwl    forwanl .Sri.27<;  .50     $r»K),030  30 
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Anioiinte   brought    forward .<t).27r>  5i)    $600,030  30 

Si>«*«-ial  Teachers : 

Orawing    $3,706  07 

Music    4.100  00 

IMi.vHical  Training 1,200  00 

Sf^wing    1.370  07 

10.443  34 

10.719  84 

SupplicH  (IrUnred  Superviniiifj  und  Special  TcachcrH: 
Grammar  and  Primary $18.3  4J> 

Si>e*-ial  Teacli«rs: 

Drawing    $8:5  00 

Mii8i<r    3  14 

Physical   Training    1  ()2 

Sewing    130  Oo 

-  224  80 

408  29 

E  vcu  iiuf  SvhoolH : 

T**achpr8'  salaries : 

High    $4,<U0  00 

<'ommon    18,182  75 

Sui>ervisor8     300  00 

Examinations 34  .10 

2:M.30  2,1 

Hooks : 

High    .$.308  01 

Common    2.."i30  .')1 

2,tM)S  42 

Stationery : 

High    $103  .31 

Common    24S  10 

Examinations     .'W 

--      441  8.1 

Supplies: 

High    $.38.1  80 

Common    128  57 

Stereopticon  lectures   5.3  10 

Examinations 1  8.3 

500  o'» 

Amounts  carried   forward .$27,055  88     .$r>  17.158  43 
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Amounts  brought   forward $27,055  88     $617,158  4^ 

Fuel    1,954  7(i 

Light    1,474  71 

Water     128  40 

Postage    62  35 

Printing     247  03 

Advertising    191  05 

Rents    300  00 

Furniture  and   fittings    73  17 

Repairing   furniture    51  60 

Carriage  hire    42  50 

Clerical  work    35  75 

Labor    128  96 

Rent  of  pianos  63  87 

Stei^eopticon    lectui*er   and   assistant 405  00 

Cartage    12  50 

Railroad  tickets  42  60 

32,270  10 


Salaries  of  Evening   School  Janitors 2,599  00 

Summer  SSchooh: 

Teachers'    salaries $1.296  84 

Janitors*    salaries    62  00 

Labor    25  28 

Printing     16  28 

Supplies     12  32 


Salaries : 


1,412  72 


Superintendent  of  Schools 4.000  00 

Truant  Officer   1,500  00 

Truant   Officer's  clerk 480  00 

Office   and   supplj*    i-oom 6,313  8.*J 

Purchasing  Agent  for  Committee  on  School   Houses....  ijOO  00 

Superintendent  of  Janitoif* 600  00 

Head   Janitor    720  00 

Janitor  for   i*epair   shop 42  00 

l*ay  of  Permanent  Substitutes  for  clerical  work 2.213  00 

Horse  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  Schools 300  00 

Hoi-se  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  Janitoi*s 580  21 


Amount    carri(»d    forward 8670,789  38 
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Amount    brought    forward $670,789  38 

'^^sivoling  expenses  of  teachers,   supervising   teachers  and 

purchasing  agent    70  50 

I^i'^nsportation  of  supervising  and  special  teachers 1,057  40 

'^ostage 746  71 

^^'^vi.ppiies   for  office 248  79 

'I^^lephone  booth    75  00 

*^^  isher  t^'pewriter   144  Ot) 

^-^^?^nsus : 

PrinUns     $41  01 

rieric-al  work    1.051  77 

Carriage  hire 6  00 

Street    directories    90 

Inten>reter    7  50 

Stationery  and  supplies 11  28 

■ —  1,119  OG 

Bindinj: 151  74 

Supply  Uoom: 

Supplies     $80  52 

Light    3  36 

Furniture    and    repairs    94  84 

178  72 

JCepair  Shop : 

Coal $7G  80 

Wood    2  88 

Ught    3  15 

Water     12  00 

Janitors*   supplies    11  84 

106  07 

Tea<-her8*  Classes  in  Sloyd : 

Instiuction    $60  00 

Supplies    98  17 

158  17 

Extra  services  in  schools  and  supply  room 93  50 

Printing    2,045  76 

Advertising     20  23 

Truant  Officer's  expenses 358  50 

Commitment  fees   50  40 

Costs  in  truancy  eases  in  Sixth  District  Court 17  80 

Rents    1,157  50 

Amount  carried  forward $678,689  92 
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Amount  hrouffht   forward :^<?78,5S()  U2 

Telephones : 

Kent     ;!54<.H)  7S 

Installing  three   private   telephones  at   Classi- 
cal   Iliffh    School    (J2  43 


Carriage    hire .*»!  t>o 

Fn»ight  and  express   r»2t»   12 

Carting  supplies    !>l!r»   TO 

Carting  and  moving  furniture 415  40 

Engrossing   diplomas    lilS  S>7 

Tuition  : 

U.   1.   S<-hool  of   I)<»sign $1Mk{  00 

Town  of  Cninston   .Vm  Ot) 

State  Normal  School   :|J10.:Ui(5  78 

Services      of     E.     I*. 

Uuss«'ll     J<irM>  <M» 

Sui»i)lies   furnished..      421    1S>  5S1    li)         J),7.V»  .V.» 

..-  .  11.27;J  50 


> 


Lahor    repairing   old    furniture J<5  23 

Pay    of    page    13  INI 

Insurnnc<»    "^^  OO 

Ai-l>or  Day   21S  2«J 

Teachers*  exiH»nses  investigating  Ward  System  of  Reading.  2.*»4  <NJ 

Centennial    Cel(4)ration    2.(KK»  00 

.lanitors'  supplies  delivere<l  to  hca<l  janitor 11  ."U 

Uepairiag  furniture  in  olfice 1   IMS 

Furniture,  otfu'e  of  SuiM'rvising  Teachers  of  (irammar  and 

Primary   Schools    4i   2.> 

l-4Uitern  slides  in  <-ir<*ulation 321    i<» 

Steam  whistle  for  storm  signal .5102  40 

I^»ss    pii)c    4    <0 

_    !»7  f;4 

I's*'  of  tariff  lines H  *^^- 

Misc«*llamH>us  small  hills <i  70 


^(>n5,407  s«; 


Books.    sui>plies   and    janitors*    supplies   on    hand    in    sto<;k 

i-oom     :(5 13.tMiO  S4 

Furniture  and  repair  material  on  hand  in  shop 720  51 
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REPORT. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report^  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  pre- 
sents its  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  Providence,  for  the  year  ending 
June,  nineteen  hundred  two. 

Dr.  Vance  L.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port Committee,  resigned  from  the  School  Committee 
at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  and  a  member  recently 
elected  to  the  School  Committee  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  Annual  Report  Committee,  and  upon  him  has  fallen 
the  duty  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
The  changes  in  the  membership  and  chairmanship  of  this 
committee,  and  the  unfamiliarity  with  all  the  actions  of  the 
committee  for  the  past  year,  account  for  the  briefness  of 
this  report. 

The  new  year  has  seen  some  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
School  Committee.  The  committee  has  gained  promis- 
ing new  members,  and  lost  strong  ones.  It  has  lost,  among 
others  in  the  past  year,  Gen.  Hunter  C.  White.  He  resigned 
from  the  committee  near  the  close  of  last  year,  and  the  va- 
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cancy  caused  by  his  resignation  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  member.  In  the  resignation  of  General 
White  the  School  Committee  lost  one  of  its  stron^rest, 
most  influential,  and  able  of  its  members.  It  has  been  largely 
through  his  efforts  for  the  last  eighteen  consecutive  years, 
that  the  public  schools  and  the  School  Committee  of  Provi- 
dence have  reached  the  stronp-  organization  that  they  have  to- 
day. General  White  has  been  an  influential  member  of  nearly, 
if  not  all,  the  various  sub-committees  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  School  Committee,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation, was  chairman  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  School 
and  High  School  Committees.  In  his  resignation  the  School 
Committee  loses  one  of  its  oldest,  most  capable,  and  most 
distinguished  of  its  members. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  present  year,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Small,  has 
made  this  year  a  notable  one.  With  one  exception,  no  pres- 
ent member  of  this  School  Committee  has  witnessed  a 
change  in  its  educational  head.  While  no  sudden  or  com- 
plete change  in  the  manner  of  superintending  the  schools  is 
looked  for  at  the  present  time,  it  is  expected  that  gradually 
new  ideas  and  new  principles  will  be  introduced  by  the  new 
suj^erintendent  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  schools,  teach- 
ers, and  scholars.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  super- 
intendent's report,  received  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
committee,  which  shows  that  he,  early  in  the  year,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  get  into  close  touch  with  the  teachers,  and  also 
to  get  a  general  impression  of  the  various  schools. 

Special  attention  is  also  called  to  his  impressions  of  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  schools  which  are  over-crowded. 
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and  to  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  time  children  of  different 
ages  should  attend  school. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  shows 
that  although  more  room  and  new  and  improved  furniture 
are  needed  in  many  places,  yet  few  purchases  have  been  made 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  funds.  In  fact,  the  report  of 
every  committee  shows  that  it  is  hamj)ered  in  its  work  by 
shortage  of  funds,  and  only  actual  necessities,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  attended  to. 

A  new  eight-room  building  has  been  erected  during  the 
year,  on  Ralph  Street,  in  the  Eighth  Ward,  and  an  eight- 
room  building  on  Chalkstone  Avenue,  in  the  Third  Ward, 
which  somewhat  relieves  the  condition  in  these  sections. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  district  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  which  requires  more 
school  buildings.  This  over-crowded  condition  is  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  to  which  report  we  especially  call  your  attention. 

One  of  the  important  changes  in  methods  of  teaching  has 
been  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of  penmanship  which 
was  adopted  last  year.  The  Committee  on  Penmanship  re- 
ports that  vertical  writing  has  not  given  universal  satis- 
faction. The  Medial  System,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
this  year,  comes  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  business  and 
is  a  g^eat  improvement  over  any  style  yet  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Drawing,  in  its  report,  states  that  its 
work  is  being  carried  on  with  great  economy,  and,  although 
embarrassed  somewhat  by  lack  of  funds,  nevertheless,  there 
is  a  g^eat  interest  shown  in  the    work,    not    only    by   the 
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scholars,  but  by  the  teachers  as  well.  The  forty  scholar- 
ships for  the  School  of  Design  offered  to  the  teachers  of  our 
schools  have  added  interest  to  this  line  of  work. 

Once  more  the  principal  of  the  English  High  School  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  many  pupils  are  taking  the  two  years' 
business  course,  instead  of  the  regular  four  years'  course. 
To  the  younger  members  he  believes  this  to  be  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  commercial  work  of  later  life,  scholars  rush 
through  school  without  the  proper  training  of  a  good  general 
education.  The  Annual  Report  Committee  of  last  year 
noted  this  fact  in  its  annual  report,  and  now,  once  more,  the 
same  objection  to  this  course  appears  in  Principal  Hoyt's 
report.  We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  of 
Principal  Hoyt's  of  enforcing  an  age  limit  for  admission 
to  this  course,  if  longer  continued. 

The  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  re- 
ports the  most  prosperous  year  of  its  career.  Interest  in 
this  branch  has  been  stimulated  by  exhibitions  of  work  done 
by  students,  with  marked  success. 

The  principal  of  the  Classical  High  School  regrets  the 
discontinuance  of  the  junior  department  for  financial 
reasons.  This  department,  in  its  short  period  of  existence, 
proved  to  be  a  success,  the  teachers  especially  proving  them- 
selves well  fitted  for  the  work. 

A  change  of  principals  has  occurred  in  the  Hope  Street 
High  School  within  the  last  year.  Professor  Jacobs,  the 
former  principal,  has  been  called  to  a  higher  position,  and 
Charles  E.  Dennis,  Jr.,  an  experienced  man  in  his  line  of 
work,  has  been  selected  to  fill  his  place.     Although  the  loss 
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of  Professor  Jacobs  will  be  keenly  felt,  nevertheless,  no 
material  change  in  the  method  of  management  is  ex- 
pected. Changes  are  not  needed  so  much  as  development 
in  this  school.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  present 
principal's  remarks  in  l^is  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
mental system,  which  is  being  successfully  developed  in  this 
school,  and  also  to  the  workings  of  the  student  teacher 
system  which  is  reported  as  favorable,  not  only  for  the 
scholars,  but  also  for  the  student  teachers  in  training  them- 
selves for  their  work  later  on. 

The  "Executive  Committee  reports  that,  on  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  school  funds,  methods  of  economy 
Tiave  been  practiced.  Courses  of  individual  work  in  the 
grammar  schools  have  been  discontinued,  rates  of  tuition 
in  the  high  schools  for  non-resident  pupils  have  been  in- 
creased, and  expenses  have  been  cut  down  in  ever)'  instance 
where  practical. 

The  evening  schools  have  had  the  largest  attendance 
in  their  history;  the  average  attendance  being,  also,  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Better  discipline  is  reported  in 
these  schools  than  ever  before. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  some 
reference  has  been  made,  in  nearly  every  report,  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  our  schools.  Each  committee  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds.  It  is  the  dutv  of  each  committee 
having  charge  of  expenditure  of  funds  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most economy  during  the  coming  year.  The  school  depart- 
ment should  be  the  last  to  suffer  on  account  of  financial  em- 
barrassment, and  we  earnestly  look  to  the  City  Council  to 
provide  money  enough  in  the  future  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
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necessary  expenses  which  our  City  has,  i.  e,,  that  of  support- 
ing its  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Annual  Re- 
port. 

SIMON/  S.  LAPHAM,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  October  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  two. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

To  THE  School  CJommittee  of  the  Citt  of  Pbovidencb: 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  presents  herewith  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  number  and  amounts  of  the  bills  against  the  school  department 
which  they  have  examined  the  past  year : 

Number.  Amount. 

September  27,  lUOl 105  $36,460  80 

October  25,  1901 103  12,341  59 

November  29,  1901 99  10,698  53 

December  27,  1901 84  6,740  39 

January  31,  1902 102  10,600  96 

February  28,  1902 87  13,710  33 

March  28,  1902 18  590  00 

April  25,  1902 18  633  29 

(May)  June  6,  1902 21  616  74 

June  27,  1902 23  736  37 

Totals 660  $93,129  00 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  March  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  num- 
ber and  amounts  of  bills  were  greatly  reduced.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  explain  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  funds  were 
so  far  reduced  fhat  there  was  not  sufficient  money  for  the  payment  of  any 
bills,  except  those  for  labor  and  salaries. 

The  committee  through  its  chairman  has  also  approved  all  regular  pay 
rolls  duly  authorized  by  the  School  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

ARTHUR  L.  FANNING. 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPORTIONMENT. 
To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Apportionment  has  during  the  past  year  performed 
all  the  duties  required  of  it  by  the  by-laws.  It  has  recommended  the 
amounts  to  l)e  apportioned  to  the  several  committees,  a  task  which  has 
not  been  rendered  easy  or  agreeable,  from  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
amounts  asked  for. 

In  January  last  the  committee  notified  the  School  Committee  that 
there  would  be  a  large  deficiency  of  funds  for  the  present  year,  and 
recommended  that  the  necessary  action  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  City 
Council  for  an  additional  appropriation.  The  action  was  taken  but  the 
additional  appropriation  was  not  made. 

The  committee  on  April  3d  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  City  Council  to  discniss  the  financial  situation  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  relief. 

The  committee  in  February  called  for  and  received  from  the  several 
standing  committees  detailed  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
w^ould  be  required  for  their  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1903.  These  estimates  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $769,618. 
Your  committee  after  careful  consideration  cut  these  estimates  $10,600, 
reducing  the  total  sum  to  $759,018,  which  amount  was  approved  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor  according  to  law. 

We  shall  close  the  present  fiscal  year  with  a  serious  deficiency,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  still  further  increasing  it  during  the  coming  year. 

Your  committee  would  strongly  urge  all  committees  having  charge  of 
expenditures  of  funds  to  exercise  the  utmost  economy  during  the  coming 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

CHARLEYS  E.  HANCOCK, 

Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMFITEE  ON  BY-LAWS. 

To  the  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence : 

The  Committee  on  By-Laws  present  herewith  a  brief  statement  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  October  25,  1901,  a  pro- 
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position  to  amend  the  by-laws  so  as  to  require  each  standing  committee 
to  present  to  the  School  Committee,  on  or  before  the  regular  meeting  in 
September,  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  past  school  year  was  referred  to 
this  committee. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  on  November  29, 
1901,  this  committee  recommended  an  amendment  to  Section  7  of 
Article  IV.,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  Backward  Children ;  also  an  amendment  to  Section  9  of  the  same 
article,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  also  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  11  of  said  article,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  High  Schools ;  also  a  new  section  to  be  numbered  24  of  Article 
IV.,  providing  for  annual  reports  of  committees.  These  amendments 
were  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  January  31.  1002,  this 
committee  reported  without  recommendation  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  printed  docket  of  business  which  had  been  referred  to  us  on  December 
27,  1901.  The  said  resolution  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  School 
Committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  term  of  office  of  the 
superintendent  from  three  years  to  one  year  was  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee, and.  on  February  28.  1902,  an  amendment  to  Section  1  of 
Article  VI.,  embodying  this  change  was  recommended  by  this  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  28.  1902,  this  committee  recommended 
an  amendment  to  Section  2  of  Article  V.,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  Good  Friday  to  the  list  of  school  holidays.  This  amendment  was 
defeated  by  the  School  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  Alarch  28,  1902,  this  com- 
mittee reported  amendments  to  the  rules  respecting  the  pay  of  substi- 
tutes and  absent  teachers,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  acting  prin- 
cipals.    These  amendments  were  adopted  June  27,   1902. 

At  the  same  myeeting  a  proposition  to  amend  Section  1  of  Abticle 
XVII.,  by  providing  that  a  copy  of  a  proposed  new  by-law  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  School  Committee  one  week  before  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing at  which  it  is  to  be  acted  on.  was  introduced  and  referred  to  this 
committee.  This  was  reported  back  on  June  27,  1902,  with  recom- 
mendation of  indefinite  postponement,  and  it  was  so  postponed. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  BEAGAN, 

Chairman  Committee  on  By-Laws. 
September  26,  1902. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 
To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  Citt  or  Pbovidence  : 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Science  have  had  under  their  direction 
during  the  past  year  but  one  brancE  of  work  in  the  public  schools,  that 
of  sewing. 

For  a  detailed  report  of  that  work  the  committee  would  respectfully 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Sewing,  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  H.  Mclaughlin, 

Chairman. 

Uepobt  of  the  Director  of  Sewing. 

To  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Science: 

During  the  last  school  year  no  radical  changes  wece  made  in  the  course 
of  work  planned  for  the  sewing  department.  As  in  the  two  previous 
years  sewing  was  taught  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  only  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  third  grade  classes  where  the  third  and  fourth  grades  were 
in  one  room. 

The  large  number  of  classes — over  100 — necessitated  dropping  the 
work  entirely  in  a  few  small  classes,  and  made  it  possible  to  reach  each 
class  but  once  in  two  weeks,  while  a  few  classes  had  lessons  once  in 
three  weeks. 

In  the  intervening  weeks  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  grade  teacher 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  sewing  teacher. 

An  effort  was  made  to  spend  less  time  on  the  mere  practice  of  stitches, 
and  more  time  on  finished  articles.  This  method,  while  not  always  pro- 
ducing such  careful  work,  created  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement. 

The  weaving  and  basketry  which  were  introduced  two  years  ago, 
especially  to  provide  some  suitable  hand  work  for  the  boys  of  the  fifth 
grade,  were  even  more  successful  tnan  they  were  in  the  previous  year, 
and  many  children  became  quite ''skillful  in  the  use  of  rattan  and  raflSa. 
Many  teachers  and  scholars  asked  for  this  work,  but,  owing  to  lack  of 
time,  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  in  more  than  four  or  five  classes. 

By  special  request  lessons  in  basketry  were  given  after  school  hours  to 
two  classes  of  fifteen  teachers  each,  and  many  more  would  have  taken  the 
lessons  had  time  and  room  allowed. 

The  need  for  hand  work  of  some  kind  in  all  grades  is  felt  by  all  pro- 
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fressive  teachers,  and  basketry  and  weaving  furnish  a  cheap  and  most 
satisfactory  work. 

The  usual  lessons  in  sewing  were  given  throughout  the  year  to  the 
first  term  pupil  teachers,  these  lessons  also  being  given  after  school  hours. 

ELLEN  L.  RICHARDS, 

Director  of  Sewing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DRAWING. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence: 

Your  Committee  on  Drawing  respectfully  presents  the  following  report : 

The  work  of  the  ^ear  ending  June,  1902,  has  been  even  more  satis- 
factory than  usual.  Both  our  sui>ervisors  and  grade  teachers  have  done 
earnest,  conscientious  work,  and  there  has  been  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

We  believe  that,  as  the  beneficial  results  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment are  becoming  more  apparent,  the  old  feeling  that  the  teaching  of 
drawing  should  be  classed  as  a  fad  is  vanishing.  Parents  and  teachers 
are  recognizing  that  drawing  cultivates  the  powers  of  observation  and 
trains  the  will  and  judgment;  while  good  drawing,  such  as  our  super- 
visors are  teaching  in  our  schools,  is  always  an  expression  of  individual 
ability,  and  calls  the  creative  faculties  into  play. 

To  develop  these  points  in  our  pupils  we  are  devoting  one  hour  each 
week  in  the  high  schools,  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  in  the  primary 
schools,  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  school  department  of  about  $4,000. 
We  believe  that  no  one  who  has  given  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
work  will  begrudge  this  small  amount,  but  will  rather  favor  an  increase 
in  our  force  as  soon  as  our  finances  permit  the  same. 

The  report  of  our  supervisor.  Miss  Harriette  L.  Rice,  which  is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  covers  fully  the  rearrangement  of 
the  work  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of  one  supervisor,  and  the  other 
measures  adopted  because  of  the  necessity  of  economy. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  of  the  coming  year,  your  committee  firmly 
believes  that  our  teaching  force  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  give  us  valu- 
able service  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  department  as  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  M.  McCRILLIS, 

September  26\  1902.  Chairman. 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  Drawing. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Drawing  : 

In  noting  the  progress  of  our  work  in  drawing  during  the  past  year^ 
and  the  favorable  indications  of  its  future  development,  I  should  especially 
mention  the  Saturday  morning  classes  for  teachers  at  the  School  of 
Design. 

In  September  last  when  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and  the  Committee 
on  Evening  Schools  considered  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  annual  amount  which  is  pledged  by  the  city  to  the  sap» 
port  of  the  School  of  Design,  it  was  decided  to  offer  forty  free  scholar- 
ships in  the  Saturday  morning  classes  to  the  teachers  in  our  schools. 

In  selecting  from  the  large  number  of  applicants  those  who  should 
receive  the  scholarships,  the  ability  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
was  considered,  so  that  while  one  division  of  the  class  was  made  up  of 
those  who  especially  needed  instruction  in  drawing,  the  other  division 
was  composed  of  those  who  had  already  done  excellent  work  in  this  line, 
the  committee  wishing  thus  to  recognize  individual  talent,  and  to  show 
appreciation  of  each  teacher's  effort  for  personal  culture  and  better 
training  in  any  line  of  school  work. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  teachers  who  entered  these  classes  were 
punctual  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  work.  I  believe  that  to  most  of  them  it  grew  to  be  a  real  pleasure, 
and  their  work  as  shown  in  the  annual  exhibition  in  June  at  the  Sdiool 
of  Design,  was  surprisingly  good. 

The  instructors  of  these  classes  were  Miss  Leona  Hope  and  Miss  Alice 
E.  Xeal,  both  of  whom  were  in  our  corps  of  drawing  teachers.  Miss 
Neal  resigned  her  position  in  our  city  schools  in  January,  but  her  place 
at  the  School  of  Design  was  satisfactorily  filled.  Miss  Hope,  however, 
continued  her  work  there  through  the  year,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  teachers  who  worked  under  her  instruction. 

The  management  of  the  School  of  Design  made  honorable  mention  of 
Miss  Isabelle  F.  Martin,  of  the  Point  Sti'eet  Grammar  School,  and  Miss 
Clara  P.  Dyer,  of  the  Althea  Street  Primary  School,  for  excellent  work 
in  these  classes. 

The  scholarships  in  the  Saturday  morning  classes  for  children  which  it 
was  decided  to  give  to  fifteen  grammar  and  five  primary  school  pupils, 
were  awarded  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  teachers,  and  the  merit  of  work  submitted  by  the  pupils,  but  in 
January  last,  was  held  the  first  of  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  the 
grammar  school  pupils  desiring  scholarships. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  submit  their  work  to  the  drawing  teachers 
who   visit   their   respective   buildings.     If   this   work   is   good   enough   to 
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warrant  it,  the  pupils  are  admitted  to  an  examination  in  drawing  which 
is  held  in  the  Classical  High  School.  In  January  about  125  pupils 
were  examined,  and  scholarships  for  the  spring  term  awarded  to  fifteen 
of  them.  The  examination  was  in  the  line  of  work  made  familiar  to 
them  by  their  regular  school  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  though  not 
long  nor  difficult,  it  was  a  sufficient  test  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils. 
Personal  notes  of  criticism  and  suggestions  for  future  improvement  were 
sent  to  each  pupil  who  failed  to  win  a  scholarship,  and  many  of  them 
were  anxious  to  try  again  in  the  June  examination.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pupils  were  examined  at  that  time,  fifteen  of  whom  will  re- 
ceive scholarships  for  the  coming  fall  term. 

This  plan  of  selection  is  an  incentive  to  better  daily  work  in  drawing, 
besides  giving  an  opportunity  for  special  instruction  to  those  who  are 
most  deserving. 

The  primary  school  pupils  are  too  young  to  enter  an  examination, 
but  scholarships  are  awarded  semi-annually  to  five  whose  work  shows 
marked  ability. 

Scholarships  in  the  day  classes  at  the  School  of  Design  were  offered  at 
the  close  of  last  year  to  high  school  graduates,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  whose  daily  work  and  a  special  examination  should  warrant  it. 
For  the  coming  term  at  the  School  of  Design,  three  scholarships  are 
awarded  to  graduates  of  the  English,  Hope  Street,  and  Manual  Training 
High  Schools. 

The  effort  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and  on  Evening  Schools,  to 
thus  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  scholarships  for  which  the  city 
annually  pays  the  School  of  Design  a  certain  sum,  has  been  successful. 

The  interest  in  these  classes,  and  the  progress  made,  have  been  most 
encouraging,  and  give  promise  of  aid  to  our  work  in  drawing,  under  the 
rather  difficult  conditions  which  confront  us  for  the  coming  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  rigid  measures  of  economy  which  were  deemed 
necessary,  one  assistant  teacher  of  drawing  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
the  last  school  year,  leaving  your  director  of  drawing  two  assistants  in- 
stead of  three.  This  is  a  more  serious  loss  than  would  be  at  first 
apparent. 

The  teaching  of  the  drawing  in  the  grades  is  done  mainly  by  the 
grade  teachers,  with  the  advice  and  asistance  of  the  special  teacher  of 
drawing  who  visits  her  school.  In  the  high  school  all  of  the  drawing 
must  be  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  The  Manual  Training  High  School 
has  its  own  force  of  drawing  teachers,  but  the  drawing  in  the  three 
other  high  schools  is  the  work  of  this  department.  Last  year  this  high 
school  work  required  fouk*  days  per  week  of  one  teacher's  time,  two 
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days  oeing  jciven  to  the  English  High  School,  one  to  the  Classical,  and 
one  to  the  Hope  Street.  Even  under  such  conditions  the  pupils  in  our 
high  schools  have  less  opportunity  for  instruction  in  this  subject  than  in 
other  cities,  so  that,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  drawing 
in  our  high  schools  does  not  rank  with  that  of  neighboring  cities  where 
more  time  is  given  to  it.  Any  further  curtailment  of  an  already  meagre 
high  school  course  in  drawing  seems  unwise,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  well  lessen  the  time  which  it  requires. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  work  as  it  was  arranged  last  year,  we 
now  have  as  an  adjunct  to  the  English  High  School,  the  first  year  girls 
of  the  Manual  Training  course.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  teacher 
of  drawing  was  dismissed  from  the  Manual  Training  High  School  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  year,  it  being  thought  that  such  an  economy  was 
practicable  with  the  transfer  of  this  class  to  the  English  High  School. 
It  now  falls  upon  this  department  to  provide  for  the  instruction  in 
drawing  of  this  class  of  girls.  Their  course  demands  one  hour  lyev  day 
of  drawing,  and  we  must  meet  that  demand  as  well  as  we  are  able  to  with 
a  limited  corps  of  teachers.  Instead  of  reducing  the  time  previously 
devoted  to  high  school  work  by  this  department,  we  shall  have  to  in- 
crease it,  giving  the  entire  time  of  one  teacher. 

A  large  proi)ortion  of  the  time  of  your  director  of  drawing  is  given  to 
visiting  the  training  schools  and  instructing  the  pupil  teachers.  It  seems 
necossarv  to  continue  this  work,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  lessen  the 
time  given  to  it. 

With  the  impracticability  of  making  much  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  time  of  your  director  and  one  assistant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
supervision  and  visiting  of  the  grade  teachers  in  general  which  has 
previously  been  done  by  two  assistant  teachers,  must  now  be  done  by  one. 

This  means  an  additional  burden  for  the  grade  teachers,  for,  since  they 
cannot  be  visited  so  often  in  their  classrooms,  they  must  be  called  to- 
gether more  frequently  in  grade  meetings  for  explanation  and  instruction. 
It  means  also  that  as  they  cannot  have  such  freijuent  classroom  help  on 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  their  work,  the  work  must  be  more  elementary 
ill  its  character,  and  even  then,  will  probably  not  be  so  well  done. 

As  a  measure  of  economy,  the  drawing  books  which  were  used  last 
year  have  been  retaine<l  in  the  schools,  instead  of  being  given  to  the 
pupils,  and  will  be  usefl  again  this  year,  to  supply  the  examples  of  com- 
I>osition  and  rendering  which  are  necessary  aids  to  good  work  by  the 
pupils. 

Our  water  colors,  of  which  we  had  but  a  moderate  supply,  were  used 
very  sparingly  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year.     In  that  way  we  have 
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saved  enough  of  them  to  use,  in  a  limited  way  this  year,  for  desii^n  and 
similar  lines  of  work  in  which  color  is  an  essential  part. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  changes  during  the  past 
year  in  the  teaching  force  of  this  department.  Miss  Alice  E.  Neal,  for 
three  years  a  successful  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  was  appointed  in  June,  1901,  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  this 
department  beginning  her  work  in  the  English  and  Classical  High 
Schools,  and  also  in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades,  in  September. 
1901.  In  January,  1902,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  she  resigned  her 
position  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  schools.  Upon  her 
resignation.  Miss  Helene  V.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  was  temi>orarily  ap- 
pointed as  an  assistant  teacher  of  drawing,  and  was  employed  from  the 
first  of  February  till  the  end  of  June.  A  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
work  was  made  in  February,  giving  Miss  Hope  the  teaching  of  all  the 
drawing  in  the  English,  Classical  and  Hope  Street  High  Schools.  This 
work  she  carried  through  the  year  so  satisfactorily  that  the  plan  will  be 
continue<l.  Miss  Richards*s  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools. 

The  cheerful  ready  spirit  of  most  of  our  grade  teachers,  their  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  to  teach  the  subject  better,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  pupils'  work  during  the  past  year  are  very  gratifying. 
With  limitations  in  the  supply  of  material,  and  a  reduced  force  of 
assistants,  the  outlook  for  progress  in  the  work  of  this  department 
during  the  present  year  is  not  as  promising. 

For  my  assistants,  however,  as  well  as  for  myself,  I  wish  to  express 
to  the  committee  our  desire  to  heartily  co-operate  with  them  in  meeting 
the  new  conditions,  and  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


September  1,  1902. 


HARRIETTS   L.  RICE, 

Director  of  Drawing . 


UEPOHT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    0\    EDVCATIOS    OF    BACK 

WARD  CHlLhHES. 

To  TUE  HO^'ORABLE  THE  SciIOOL  COMMITTEE: 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  Backward  Children  beg  leave  to  report 
a  continuance  of  the  work  in  that  department  in  the  same  line  as  in  the 
previous  year.  Tlie  original  school  was  ostabli8he<l  in  181H>,  and  two 
others  having  since  been  added,  wp  now  have  had  in  oix'ration  for  three 
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years  past,  three  such  schools  in  which  we  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good  for  a  class  of  children  who  can  be  helped  in  no  other  way. 

We  are  very  much  impeded  in  our  work  by  lack  of  proper  facilities, 
only  one  of  the  schools  having  a  room  at  all  adequate  for  the  work,  and 
these  schools  are  all  in  such  localities  that  not  over  one-half  of  the 
pupils  who  would  be  proper  inmates  of  such  schools,  can  be  reached. 

A  resolution  has  already  been  passed  by  the  School  Committee  to  con- 
solidate all  the  schools  in  one  central  locality  and  provide  transporta- 
tion and  lunch,  but  the  proposition  has  not  been  carried  out  as  the 
Executive  Committee  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  proi)er  bvHding 
and  locality  in  which  to  place  the  school.  It  seems  to  the  committee 
that  this  is  a  system  which  should  be  managed  and  conducted  by  the 
State,  who  should  erect  and  maintain  the  requisite  buildings  ample 
enough  to  provide  for  all  of  this  class  of  dhildren  throughout  the  State. 
As  it  is,  our  city  is  doing  what  is  possible  in  this  direction  under  ham- 
pered conditions. 

The  interest  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  carefully  followed  by 
the  committee  who  have  made  frequent  visits,  and  the  schools  have  been 
closely  looked  after  by  the  supervisors. 

Miss  Scholfield  has  been  selected  to  supervise  the  backward  schools 
during  the  coming  year,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  the  schools  will  be 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  cared  for. 

The  average  belonging  has  been : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Academy    Avenue     14  9  23 

Burnside  Street 15  5  20 

Smith's   Hill    22  6  28 

Average  attendance : 

Boys.  Girls. 

Academy   Avenue    5.5  4.8 

Burnside    Street    5.5  3.3 

Smith's    Hill    9.2  2.4 

Of  the  whole  number  registered,  nine  have  been  enabled  to  join  classes 
ill  regular  schools,  six  have  been  placed  in  other  special  schools  (for  in- 
dividual work),  ten  have  left  to  work,  one  has  moved  out  of  the  city,  and 
one  left  on  account  of  health. 

ORSMUS  A.  TAFT, 

Chairman, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  respectfully  report  that  for  the 
season  of  1901-1902  an  evening  high  school  and  nineteen  common  schools 
were  established.  The  schools  were  opened  September  30,  1901,  and 
held  sessions  five  evenings  in  the  week. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  the  high  school  was  to  be  kept  open  for  a  period  or  term  of 
twenty-two  weeks,  and  the  common  schools  were  to  continue  for  a  i>erio<l 
of  twenty  weeks.  But  lack  of  funds  made  it  necessary  to  change  this 
plan  and  shorten  the  term  of  all  the  schools  by  one  week.  The  regis- 
tration of  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School  during  the  last  season  was 
the  largest  in  its  history,  1,100  being  the  number  registered.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  also  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  Especially 
gratifying  to  the  committee  were  the  reports  that  came  to  it  from  the 
departments  of  mechanical,  architectural  and  free-hand  drawing.  The 
arrangements  made  under  the  contract  between  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  and  the  School  Committee  executed  September  20th,  1901,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  both  the  Evening  High  School 
and  the  School  of  Design.  It  has  thus  far  served  not  only  to  bring  many 
deser\*ing  and  apt  pupils  into  the  classrooms  of  both  schools,  but  also  to 
keep  them  there  in  regular  attendance. 

The  complaint  of  former  years  that  after  enrolment  pupils  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  from  one  school  to  the  other,  thereby  interrupting  the 
work  and  order  of  the  school  courses  is  no  longer  made. 

Inasmuch  as  full  reports  concerning  the  evening  schools  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisors  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  School  Committee  on  April  25,  1902,  your  committee  respectfully 
refer  to  the  records  of  that  meeting.  The  reports  and  the  tables  accom- 
panying the  same  give  imformation  in  detail  concerning  the  methods  and 
course  of  study,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  evening  schools  for  the  season  of  1901-1902. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools, 

FREDERICK   RUECKERT, 

Chairman. 
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Expenses  of  Evening  Schools,  ll>01-2. 
Salaries  : 

High    school    teachers $5,100  50 

Common    scliool    teacrhers 21,231  50 

MXisic  teacher  and  accomimnists 252  00 

Siii)ervi8or8    369  00 

Stereopticon   lecturer   and   assistant 438  00 


$27,307  (N» 


Books : 

High   school      $137  35 

Common   schools    1,(501  18 


$1,738  53 


Stationery  and  supplies: 


High   s<hool    $(135  39 

("ommon   schools    (Uil)  IG 

1,324  55 

3.063  OS 

C\)al     82,071  <i4 

Light      1,901  14 

Water    1(V4  87 

Chemicals  and  bi*eakage  in  laboratory   (H.  S. ) 49  r»f> 

Lanterns,  gas  tanks,  etc 97  7(> 

Printing    245  24 

Advertising    162  2r» 

Postage     72  2(; 

Kent     175  (X> 

Furniture  and  fittings 21  (*(> 

Furniture    repair    material 72  (X; 

Janitors'  supplies    2  Ot> 

I>abor    repairing    furnitui-e 1,39  02 

Carriage  hire   33  Oo 

( 'lerical    work    70  80 

Kent  of  pianos    58  (U 

Extra  services    19  (Hi 
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Express     S2  00 

Kailroad    tiekots    39  80 

Carting    furniture     6  00 

J?35,8(53  81 
Janitors'    salaries    2,499  00 


$38,362  81 
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STATISTICS  OF  PROVIDENCE  EVENING 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECf  TIVE  COMMITTEE. 

To    TUK     UOXORABLK    THE    ScHOOL    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    CiTY    OF    PROVI- 
DENCE : 

In  accordancp  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  revised  by-laws,  the  Executive- 
Committee  submits  tlie  following  rejiort  of  its  work  for  the  school  year 
ending  July  31,  11K)2 : 

Schools  I'X)r  Individual  Work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Miss  Ida  M.  Thomas  was  elected  Super- 
visor of  Discipline  and  plac^ed  in  charge  of  these  schools  in  place  of  Rhoda 
A.  Esten,  deceased.  Your  committee  desires  to  commend  her  work  in 
the  highest  terms  as  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  her  predecessor.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  these  schools  except  the  introduction  of  some 
manual  work  in  accordance  with  the  previous  recommendation  of  Mrs. 
Esten.  This  work  consists  of  knife  work  and  basketry,  and  has  been 
carried  on  with  but  slight  expense  to  the  city,  but  with  the  best  of  results 
to  the  restless  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools.  Educators  are  everj-  day 
becoming  more  wide  awake  to  the  close  relation  between  manual  dexterity 
and  mental  effort  and  to  the  need  of  training  the  motor  nerves  as  a  basis 
for  the  best  development  of  the  mind.  The  imi>ortance  of  this  work  in 
our  si)ecial  schools,  while  easily  overlooked,  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. Your  committee  regret  that  the  need  of  retrenchment  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  services  of  Miss  Tliomas  in  a  i>osition  which  she  was  so 
well  (jualified  to  till.  Her  reiwrt.  which  is  submitted  herewith,  is  com- 
mended  to  your  consideration. 

ScH(H)L  of  Design. 

On  September  last  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  School 
of  Design,  which  is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  September  meet- 
ing. The  new  jdan  has  fully  jnsiitied  t)ur  expectations  and  is  giving  the 
best  of  satisfaction  on  both  sides. 

Normal  School. 

A  new  contract  was  also  entered  into  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers:  the  contract  is 
given  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  l>ecember  meeting. 

Supplies. 

Contracts  for  supplies  for  the  coming  year  have  been  awarded  after 
<'omi)etition    in    the    usual    manner.     Satisfactory    prices   have   been    ob- 
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taineil  for  all  supplies  except  coal.  During  the  present  year  we  have 
been  obtaining  fuel  under  contract  entered  into  May,  1901,  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $4.85  per  ton  for  the  best  Lehigh  coal.  When 
bids  were  called  for  this  spring  for  the  coming  year,  none  were  submitted 
in  view  of  the  inability  of  guaranteeing  a  supply.  This  leaves  the  pro- 
visiouH  for  fuel  in  the  most  unfortunate  condition  and  may  require  a 
change  from  anthracite  to  soft  coal  or  some  other  form  of  fuel. 

School  Ceksls. 

The  school  census  was  taken  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  management  as  heretofore.  Re- 
sults show  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  this  city,  foreshadowing  increased  attendance  and  in- 
creased costs  for  our  schools  in  the  coming  year. 

Rates  of  Tuition  in  High  School. 

Your  committee  decided  in  June  that  the  amounts  charged  for  tuition 
for  non-resident  pupils  in  High  Schools  should  be  increased,  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  the  item  of  interest  on 
plant  should  be  given  more  consideration  than  heretofore.  They  fixed 
the  rates  of  tuition  as  follows : 

In  English  High  School $72  00 

In  Classical  High  School 100  00 

In  Hope  Street  High  School : 

English  and  Commercial  Departments 72  00 

Classical  Department    100  00 

Junior  Department   60  00 

In  Manual  Training  High  School 160  00 

Since  the  fixing  of  those  rates,  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with 
the  town  of  Warwick  by  which  the  Warwick  pupils,  assigned  by  the 
School  Committee,  should  be  received  in  either  the  English  or  Classical 
High  Schools  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  year. 

Special  Closing  of  the  Schools. 

The  schools  were  closed  by  the  order  of  your  committee  on  the  days  of 
the  obsequies  of  President  McKinley  and  Governor  (Jregory. 

Teachers  of  Individual  Work. 

Several  requests  for  the  reinstatement  of  teachers  of  individual  work 
in  the  grammar  schools  were  received  early  in  the.  year,  and  especially 
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one  signed  by  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  in  the  district  about  Peace 
St.  School  urging  the  i-einatatement  of  the  work  in  that  Sohool.  A  public 
hearing  was  given  in  February  last  which  was  largely  attended,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  individual  work  highly  commended  by  teachers, 
parents  of  pupils,  and  other  citizens.  Your  committee,  however,  decided 
that  in  view  of  the  straitened  condition  of  school  finances  it  was  at 
present  inexpedient  to  restore  this  work  in  whole  or  part.  At  the  same 
time,  j'our  committee  feels  that  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the 
public  school  is  their  want  of  such  elasticity  to  meet  the  widely  varying 
needs  of  the  individual  pupils,  and  that  the  teachers  of  individual  work 
accomplished  much  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  were  of  great  assistance 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  this  work 
reinstated  provided  that  the  expense  of  such  teaching  did  not  take  from 
other  work  even  more  imperatively  demanded.  One  or  two  of  the  large 
grammar  schools  are  proposing  to  try  a  modification  of  this  plan  by  estab- 
lishing an  ungraded  room  which  would  give  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
fornyer  system,  and  without  the  expense  of  an  additional  teacher. 

Teachebs'  Library. 

In  September  last,  the  "Teachers'  Library"  which  had  quite  outgro^VTi 
its  quarters  in  the  room  of  the  Supervisor  of  Discipline,  was  placed  in  the 
Classical  High  School  Library  room,  and  Miss  Florence  Brown  elected  as 
librarian.  A  large  part  of  her  time  is  occupied  by  other  duties  so  that 
the  cost  of  caring  for  this  library  is  of  little  if  any  additional  exi)ense. 
The  library  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  teachers  who 
are  finding  it  much  assistance  in  their  work. 

Several  considerable  donations  to  this  library  have  been  received,  the 
most  notable  of  which  was  from  the  library  of  Mrs.  Esten  under  whom 
the  library  was  originally  projected  and  instituted. 

School  Fixaxces. 

The  straitened  condition  of  school  finances  caused  by  the  small  appro- 
priation made  by  the  City  Council  for  maintenance  of  public  schools,  and 
especially  the  reduction  from  the  i^revious  estimates  after  the  work  of  the 
sohool  year  had  boon  started  uiK)n,  has  demanded  considerable  attention 
from  the  Executive  Committee:  its  reiwrt  in  reference  to  this  matter  will 
be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  April  meeting.  The  subject  was  after- 
wards placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  whose  report  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  May  meeting. 
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Opinion  of  City  Solicitor. 

In  March  a  communication  from  the  auditor  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  funds  on  hand  caused  your  committee  to  call  upon  the  city  solicitor 
for  an  opinion  on  several  matters.     His  reply  in  full  is  annexed  hereto. 

He  held  in  substance  that  teachers  cannot  claim  full  pay  for  the  year 
in  case  the  schools  are  closed  before  the  end  of  such  year,  also  that  the 
city  treasurer  cannot  withhold  school  funds  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
salaries  of  teachers  and  employees. 

Headquarters  for  School  Department. 

In  December  last  the  City  Council  notified  the  School  Committee  that 
the  school  department  rooms  in  the  city  hall  were  required  for  other  pur- 
IK>s^s.  and  requested  the  School  Committee  to  vacate  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Your  committee  had  several  conferences  with  the  Committee 
on  City  Property  in  relation  to  quarters  for  the  department  with  the 
result  that  the  committees  united  in  recommending  that  provisions  for 
the  department  be  made  in  the  proposed  extension  to  the  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School.  The  City  Council  has  not  yet  taken  action  on  this 
matter,  and  assurances  have  unofficially  been  given  that  the  school 
department  will  not  be  required  to  move  from  the  city  hall  until  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  accommodate  them  elsewhere. 

Should  the  department  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  its  present  quarters 
before  such  arrangements  are  completed,  the  expense  which  would  thereby 
be  placed  upon  the  school  funds  in  their  present  condition  would  be  highly 
burdensome  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 

The  proposed  headquarters  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Pond  Streets 
would  admirably  provide  for  the  department,  and  would  have  many 
advantages  over  the  present  location,  although  some  disadvantages  would 
be  entailed  by  removal  from  the  city  hall. 

Xew  Superintendent. 

Among  the  most  arduous  parts  of  your  committee's  wo-':  was  the  con- 
sideration of  candidates  for  the  office  of  superintendent  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  School  Committee  at  its  January  meeting. 

Your  committee  made  its  rejwrt  on  this  subject  at  the  March  meeting, 
and  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  School  Committee  has  made  a 
wise  choice  in  approving  its  nomination. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

There  has  been  much  miscellaneous  business  coming  before  your  com- 
mittee in   relation   to  various  subjects  placed   under   its  control  by  the- 
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by-laws,  especially  the  iww^r  of  action  in  emergencies  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  School  Committee :  the  above  resume,  however,  covers  all 
matters  that  need  be  mentioned  in  a  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

WALTER  IL  BARNEY, 

Chairman. 

Office  of  President  of  School  Committee. 

City  of  Providence,  March  18,  1U02. 

Hon.  Francis  Colwell,  City  Solicitor  of  the  City  of  Providence,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  Committee  re- 
quests your  opinion  on  the  following  questions : 

1.  In  case  the  School  Committee  should  close  tlie  schools  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  would  the  teachers  be  entitle<l  to  receive  pay  for 
the  time  during  which  such  schools  are  closed?  In  connection  with  this 
I  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  forms  of  contract  which  have  been 
signed  by  all  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  city. 

2.  Are  the  provisions  of  Section  5  of  Chapter  47  of  the  Ordinances 
and  of  the  exception  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  in  Section  7  of  the 
same  Chapter,  now  in  force  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  420  of 
the  Public  Laws  passed  October  2,  1896? 

Very  respectfully, 

WALTER  U.  BARNEY. 
President  School  Committee. 

CiT\  ?^olicitor's  Office, 

City  of  Providence,  March  26,  1002. 

Walter  H.  Barney,  Esq..  President  of  School  Committee, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  retiuest  for  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
school  teachers  in  our  ,public  schools  are  entitled  lo  receive  pay  for  the 
time  during  which  such  schools  are  closed,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise,  that 
it  is  provided  by  Chapter  420  of  the  Public  I>aws  relative  to  Public 
Schools  that  the  School  t-ommittee  of  the  City  of  Providence  shall  employ 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  which  I  should 
advise  confers  the  power  ui>on  said  committee  to  make  contracts  with  such 
teachers.     I    am    advised    that    the   contracts   entered    into    between    the 
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t<»iiHierH  and  School  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  the  School  Committee, 
to  close  the  schools  prior  to  the  end  of  any  school  year  or  otherwise,  and 
also  provide  that  the  teachers  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  for  the  time  the 
schools  (»ontiniie.  and  that  the  salaries  shall  be  abated  pro  rata  for  the 
time  the  schools  are  closed.  Under  such  provisions  in  the  contracts,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  teachers  would  be  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  during 
which  such  schools  are  closed. 

As  to  provisions  of  Section  5  of  Chapter  47  of  the  City  Ordinances,  and 
«>f  portion  of  Section  7  of  said  Chapter  to  which  you  call  my  attention, 
siiid  provisions  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  said 
<'liapter  42<>  of  the  Public  Laws,  and,  therefore,  not  in  force. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANCIS  COLWELL, 

City  Solicitor. 

ReI»ORT  of  the   SUPEIIVISOR  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND   SPECIAL   WORK. 
To   THE   EXK<UTIVK   COMMITTER   OF   THE   ScHOOL   COMMITTEE  : 

(1EXTI.EMEN:  I>urinR  the  yenr  lOOl  and  1002  there  have  been  sent  to 
the  office  for  discipline  O^o  pupils — «»10  hoys  and  25  girls.  Of  the  boys.  ."> 
T\'ere  rei)orted  from  high  schools.  2r»,"i  from  grammar  schools,  320  from 
primary  s<'hools,  and  21  from  special  schools.  Tlie  ages  of  those  from 
irrnmmar  s<"hools  were  as  follows : 
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These  figures  show  that  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  was 
composed  of  boys  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  of  age — that  period 
of  a  boy's  life  when  he  least  understands  himself  and  is  most  misunder- 
stood by  others.  At  this  age  he  is  impatient  when  restrained,  rebellious 
when  coerced,  and  unhappy  when  treated  with  injustice.  Even  when 
most  carefully  handled  in  the  schoolroom  he  easily  gets  out  of  tune  with 
his  environment,  and  is  readily  influenced  by  chance  acquaintance  and 
triOing  circumstances.  Teachers  who  have  charge  of  boys  at  this  time 
are.  therefore,  entitled  to  all  of  the  consideration  and  co-operation  pos- 
sible from  both  parents  and  school  officials. 

Disposition  was  made  of  the  «184  disciplinary  cases  from  grammar 
and  primary  schools  as  follows:  211  were  sent  to  special  schools:  307 
were  returned  on  probation  to  the  schools  from  which  they  came;  18 
were  transferred  to  other  regular  schools ;  7  left  school  altogether,  being 
beyond  school  age ;  24  were  allowed  to  work ;  4  were  expelled  outright : 
7  were  permitted  to  enter  i)arochial  schools ;  3  entered  private  schools 
in  the  city :  2  entered  private  schools  outside  the  city ;  1  moved  out  of 
the  State. 

Those  boys  who  were  returne<l  to  the  regular  schools  on  probation 
were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  obliged  to  report  at  the  ofllce  at  stated 
intervals — frequently  at  first  less  so  as  improvement  was  noted,  until 
the  cases  were  finally  satisfactorily  discharged.  Of  the  307  boys  treated 
in  this  manner.  261  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  in  the  proper  rela- 
tion to  their  school  duties,  teachers,  and  fellow  pupils.  Forty-six 
showed  themselves  unfit  for  further  trial  and  after  a  few  days  were 
transferred  to  sj)ecial  schools,  where  33  of  the  number  earned  by  well- 
sustaine<l  effort  a  return  to  the  regular  schools. 

The  pupils  rei)orte<l  from  high  schools  were  returned  on  good  be- 
havior. Three  of  those  stMit  to  the  office  from  special  schools  left 
s<-hool.  being  beyond  school  age :  .'»  were  allowed  to  work :  and  the  remain- 
ing 13  returned  to  their  respective  s<*Ik)o1s  on  probation,  and  were  finally 
r»»|Mirted  as  satisfactory   in  conduct  and   work. 

Of  the  2r>  girls  sent  to  the  office  during  the  year,  18  were  from 
grammar  schools,  and  7  from  primary  schools.  Five  of  those  from 
luimary  schools  were  returne<l  on  probation,  and  two  were  sent  to 
schools  for  backwanl  children,  their  misconduct  being  the  direct  result 
of  mental  deficiency. 

Of  the  number  rei)orte<l  from  grammar  schools,  2  were  sent  b£  their 
parents  to  private  boarding  schools:  1  was  given  a  transfer  to  another 
grammar  school ;  3  were  exi)elled :  and   ID  were  -eturned  on  probation. 

No  one   could  observe   the  work   of  our   teachers   in   their  classrooms 
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without  noting  with  pride  that  the  well-informed,  tactful,  just,  and  sym- 
pathetic  teacher  is  the  rule,  and  that  everywhere  the  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship  and  harmony  prevails  between  teachers  and  pupils.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  discipline  have  arisen,  therefore,  not  from  any  lack  of 
understanding  or  co-operation  between  the  teacher  and  her  class,  but 
from  natural  changes  in  the  boys  themselves,  or  from  unnatural,  un- 
wholesome, or  unhappy  conditions  of  their  lives  outside  of  school.  Some 
or  all  of  these  causes  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  individual  to  fall  into 
line  with  his  fellows  without  changing  his  point  of  view  or  readjusting 
the  circumstances  of  his  environment 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Supervisor  of  Discipline  has  been  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Truant  Officer,  Mr.  Gilbert 
E.  Whittemore,  and  by  means  of  his  aid  and  advice,  it  has  been  possible 
to  deal  with  many  cases  of  truancy  and  other  offenses  against  law  and 
order  in  a  reformatory  rather  than  a  punitive  manner.  To  Mr.  Whitte- 
more, as  well  as  to  the  Probation  Officer,  Mr.  Wallace,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  practical  help  and  valuable  suggestions. 

Schools  for  Individual  Work. 

Few  changes  are  noted  in  these  schools  during  the  past  year.  In  order 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Chalkstone  Avenue  School  might  be  temporarily 
housed  in  the  building  at  the  junction  of  OrmB  and  Smith  streets,  the 
Orms  Street  Special  School  was  last  November  removed  to  two  recita- 
tion rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Charles  Street  School.  This  was 
most  embarrassing,  requiring  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  both  schools  to  prevent  friction  between  the  two  sets  of 
pupils.  The  pupils  of  the  special  school  entered  and  left  the  building  at 
a  much  earlier  hour  than  the  pupils  of  the  Charles  Street  School,  thus 
avoiding  unpleasant  encounters.  The  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  special 
school  could  not  be  heated  by  the  apparatus  in  the  building,  and  gas 
stoves  were  used,  the  air  being  but  indifferently  warmed  at  the  expense 
of  comfort  and  health. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  work  done  in  the  Schools  for  In- 
dividual Work.  Hampered  many  times  by  unhygienic  surroundings 
and  insufficient  accommodations,  yet  the  conscientious  endeavor  of  the 
teachers,  their  earnestness  in  lifting  the  pupils  to  higher  and  purer  life, 
and  their  tact  and  good  judgment  in  dealing  with  classes  and  individuals 
commend  the  work  and  its  results  even  to  a  casual  observe^* 

During  the  past  year  meetings  were  held  fortnightly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  these  schools,  the  topics 
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being  assigned  previous  to  the  meetings,  and  the  teachers  preparing  to 
give  full  and  free  expression  to  personal  opinions  upon  the  subjects  pro- 
posed. 

The  practical  work  of  the  schoolroom  was  touched  upon  in  this  way, 
a  selection  made  of  essentials,  and  methods  suggested  by  which  new  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  might  be  aroused.  The  characteristics  of  the 
boys  were  studied,  observations  of  their  home  and  street  life  reported, 
and  experiences  related  which  threw  light  upon  hitherto  unexplained 
mental  and  moral  peculiarities. 

These  meetings  stimulated  teachers  and  supervisor  to  greater  earnest- 
ness in  personal  work  with  the  "boy,"  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  his 
parents  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  environment  and  real  self. 
During  the  last  half  year  the  meetings  were  devoted  to  lessons  in  simple 
raffia  weaving,  which  was  undertaken  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
give  the  boys  more  hand  work,  believing,  as  we  do.  that  manual  training 
is  in  itself  a  means  of  education  in  accuracy,  self-control,  and  respect 
for  work — three  necessary  factors  in  the  development  of  a  symmetrical 
manly  character. 

During  the  year  1900  and  1901  the  teachers  in  the  special  schools 
had  taken  lessons  in  knife  work  of  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Rose  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  As  most  of  the  teachers  considered  the  work  too 
difficult  for  all  the  boys  in  their  charge,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  it 
first  into  one  of  the  larger  schools,  and  with  the  older  boys  only.  Miss 
Eliza  F.  Gorman,  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Special  School  (the  Executive 
Committee  having  voted  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  necessary  out- 
fit), undertook  the  experiment,  and  the  results  obtained  by  her  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  arousing  and  keeping  interest,  in  develop- 
ing accurate  judgment,  and  in  stimulating  self-control.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  this  work  may  be  continued  in  the  above  mention^ 
school,  and  introduced  into  the  other  special  schools  as  fast  as  conditions 
justify  the  undertaking.  The  raffia  weaving  is  intended  for  the  younger 
boys  in  these  schools,  as  they  are  not  capable  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
tools  required  in  knife  work. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Miss  Harriette 
L.  Rice,  lessons  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  were  pre- 
pared and  given  by  her  to  the  teachers  in  special  schools.  The  work 
consisted  of  exercises  in  ink  and  water  color  intended  to  develop 
originality  of  conception  and  carefulness  in  execution,  and  when  given 
to  the  boys  were  productive  of  both  pleasure  and  profit 

With  the  hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Public  Library,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Root  in  charge  of  the  Children's 
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Department  of  that  institution,  travelling  libraries  were  sent  to  each  of 
the  special  schools  (with  the  exception  of  the  Olneyville  Special)  every 
two  weeks.  Each  school  had  its  own  day  for  the  exchange  of  books, 
which  were  taken  to  and  from  the  library  by  boys  wliose  selection  for 
the  purpose  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reward.  Our  gratitude  is  due  Mrs. 
Root  for  her  painstaking  effort  in  selecting  books  of  interest  to  the  boys, 
and  also  for  her  kindly  hospitality  extended  to  those  boys  who  visited 
thcf  reading  room. 

The  books  obtained  in  this  way  .were  lent  to  the  boys  for  home  use, 
or  to  be  read  by  them  before  school  and  after  the  daily  tasks  were 
finished,  thus  stimulating  them   to  habits  of  punctuality  and  industry. 

The  plan  resulted :  first,  in  greater  care  being  bestowed  upon  all  books ; 
second,  in  formation  of  a  taste  for  better  books ;  third,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  reading  habit;  fourth,  in  a  distinctly  civilizing  influence  on 
character  through  the  reading  itself. 

The  total  enrolment  in  special  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been 
572  pupils.  Of  these  144  have  been  given  labor  certificates,  117  have 
been  returned  to  regular  schools,  10  have  entered  parochial  schools,  3 
have  left,  being  beyond  school  age;  4  have  moved  out  of  the  city,  and  12 
have  been  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  special  to  regular  schools.  In  all  cases  I  have  at- 
tempted to  place  the  boys  in  classes  other  than  those  from  which  they 
came,  and  also  to  personally  interest  in  their  welfare  the  teachers  and 
principals  of  the  schools  to  which  they  were  to  go.  I  must  here  acknowl* 
edge  the  hearty  co-operation  my  efforts  have  everywhere  received,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  reformation  of  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  in 
many  of  these  boys  is  due  to  the  sympathetic,  judicious  treatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  teachers. 

Schools  for  Backwabd  Children. 

The  Academy  Avenue  and  Smith's  Hill  Schools  for  Backward  Chil- 
dren have  been  crowded,  each  into  a  small  room  with  barely  sufficient 
space  for  the  full  complement  of  seats.  This  condition  in  both  schools 
is  unfavorable  to  good  results.  Children  who  are  mentally  deficient  are 
always  correspondingly  feeble,  awkward,  and  undeveloped  physically, 
and  should  consequently  have  opportunity  for  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment than  normal  children.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that 
more  commodious  rooms  in  the  Academy  Avenue  and  Orms  Street  ward 
buildings  be  given  to  these  two  schools  when  such  rooms  are  vacated  by 
the  pupils  now  occupying  them. 
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At  the  Barnside  Street  School  the  conditions  are  excellent,  it  being 
located  in  a  large,  airy  room,  half  of  which  may  be  used  for  games, 
physical  exercises  and  free  movements  during  the  day.  At  this  school 
we  have  tried  with  excellent  result  the  experiment  of  taking  the  children 
out  upon  a  vacant  lot  on  pleasant  days,  and  there  allowing  and  directing 
games  of  ball  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

The  teachers  in  the  three  Schools  for  Backward  Children  have  been 
unfailingly  earnest,  patient,  and  kind,  and  their  efforts  have  met  with 
the  success  they  merit  Dull  intellects  have  been  gradually  developed, 
apathetic  minds  roused  to  interest,  and  dormant  physical  and  mental 
powers  awakened  and  strengthened. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  exercises  prepared  to  train  the 
senses,  also  to  games  and  movements  intended  to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  muscles  used  in  walking,  running,  jumping  (leg  movements)  ;  throw- 
ing, tossing,  picking  up  buttons,  pins,  etc.  (arm  and  hand  movements). 
In  all  this  great  care  has  been  taken  to  proceed  slowly  and  to  use  only 
exercises  of  the  simplest  character.  The  results  have  been  most  encour- 
aging, the  children  showing  greater  certainty  and  dexterity  in  all  phy- 
sical activities,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  mental  power. 

In  the  different  Schools  for  Individual  Work  are  fifteen  boys  who 
properly  belong  in  Schools  for  Backward  Children.  The  latter  schools 
not  being  sufficiently  near  the  homes  of  these  pupils  to  allow  them  to 
attend,  they  were  placed  in  the  first  named  special  schools.  The  result 
justifies  the  experiment,  for  in  each  case  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  child.  Naturally 
enough  the  progress  in  some  cases  has  not  been  so  marked  as  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  possible  to  place  the  pupils  in  schools  es];>ecially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  deficient. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  Schools  for  Backward  Children  dur- 
ing the  year  1901-1902  is  as  follows: 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Academy  Avenue 14               9  23 

Burnside   Street    15              5  20 

Smith's   Hill    22               6  28 

Of  this  number  9  have  joined  classes  in  regular  schools;  6  have  been 
placed  in  other  special  schools  (for  Individual  Work)  ;  10  have  left 
school  to  work ;  1  has  moved  out  of  the  city ;  1  has  been  removed  from 
school  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  transition  from 
Schools  for  Backward  Children  to  regular  schools,  six  of  the  above  men- 
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tioned  pupils  passed  through  an  intermediate  experience  in  Schools  for 
Individual  Work,  where  they  would  receive  both  individual  and  class  in- 
struction and  supervision.  These  children  were  thus  gradually  fitted 
for  the  more  self-dependent  attitude  necessarily  expected  of  them  in  regu- 
lar schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

IDA  M.  THOMAS. 

Report  of  the  Truant  Officer. 

to  the  eixecutive  committee  of  the  school  committee  of  the  clty 
OF  Pboyidende: 

Ge:ttlemen  ;     I   herewith  respectfully  pi^esent  my   report  as  Truant 
Ofiicer  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  11K)2: 

Generai.  Business. 

Number  of  cases  of  absence,  not  habitual  truancy,  acted  upon . . .  2,65G 

Number  of  parents  notified  to  send  their  children  to  school 2,905 

Number  of  cases  of  habitual  truancy  acted  upon 249 

Number  of  children  wai'ned  of  consequences  of  habitual  truancy. .  249 

Number  of  notices  to  call  at  oflSce  in  cases  of  discipline 186 

Number  of  miscellaneous   notices   and   letters   to   societies,   proba- 
tion officers,  teachers,   and  others 205 

Child  Labor. 

Number  of  labor  certificates  outstanding   June  30,    1901 1,512 

Number  of  labor  certificates  issued  during  year 2,740 

ToUl 4,258 

Number  of  labor  certificates  that  expired  during  the  year 1,386 

Number  of  labor  certificates  outstanding  June  30,   1902 2,872 

Number  of  children    found    ille;;ally    emploj'ed 47 

Number  of  notices  of  illegal  employment  sent  to  employera 14 

Number  of  notices  of  illegal  employment  sent  to  parents 34 

There  were  346  more  labor  certificates  issued  during  the  year  than  were 
issued  during  the  previous  year.  There  are  1,360  more  labor  certificates 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  than  were  outstanding  at  tlie 
end  of  the  previous  jrear.     This  is  due  to  carrying  a  large  number  over 
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to  September  Ist  of  next  year,  when  nnder  the  amended  law  a  new  form 
of  certificate  will  be  necessary. 

Of  the  2,746  labor  certificates  issued,  1,625  were  to  boys,  and  1,121  to 
girls.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-one  were  issued  to  children  twelve  years 
of  age,  890  to  children  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  1,165  to  children  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

Of  the  2,746  child?'en  to  whom  labor  certificates  were  issued,  J. 257 
were  born  in  Providence,  214  were  born  in  Rho<le  Island,  outside  of 
Providence,  428  were  born  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  847  were  bom  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  2,746  children  to  whom  labor  certificates  were  issued,  116  were 
issued  to  i-esidents  of  the  Second  Wai-d,  118  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  141  nf 
the  Fii-st  Ward.  168  of  the  Fo.irth  Ward,  178  of  the  Seventh  Ward.  19i) 
of  the  Fifth  Ward,  353  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  452  of  the  Tenth  Ward, 
480  of  the  Third  Ward,  and  550  of  the  Ninth  Ward.  The  Second,  Sixth. 
Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Wards  show  a  decrease  in  their  ratio  of  child 
labor  from  last  year,  and  the  other  wards  show  an  increase. 

PnOSECUTIONS    AND    COUBT    BUSINESS. 

During  the  year  ninety-nine  persons  were  prosecuted,  of  whom  ten  were 
adults,  eighty-three  were  boys,  and  six  were  girls.  This  i«  twenty-eight 
less  pi-osecutions  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  jiersons  prosecuted,  two  were  residents  of  Ward 
Ten,  four  were  residents  of  Ward  Two.  six  were  residents  of  Ward  One, 
nine  were  residents  of  Ward  Se>'en,  ten  were  residents  of  Ward  Tliree. 
eleven  were  residents  of  Ward  Four,  eleven  were  residents  of  Ward  Six, 
fifteen  were  i^esidents  of  Ward  Eight,  fifteen  were  residents  of  Wanl 
Nine,  and  sixteen  wei-e  residents  of  Ward  Five. 

Of  tlie  eighty-nine  children  prosecuted,  one  >vtas  seven  years  old,  four 
wei-e  eight  yeai-s  old,  nine  were  nine  years  old,  fourteen  were  ten  years 
old.  eighteen  were  cle^'en  yeai-s  old,  fifteen  were  twelve  years  old, 
twenty-one  were  thirteen  years  old,  and  seven  were  fourteen  years  old. 

Of  the  ninetj'-nine  persons  prosecute<l,  fifty-nine  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  continue  on  probation,  twenty  were  placed  on  probation  and 
were  later  discharge<l,  eleven  were  placed  on  probation  and  were  later 
committed  to  the  reform  schools,  and  nine  were  committed  to  the  re- 
form   schools  without  probation. 

The  complaints  upon  which  were  based  the  prosecutions  of  these  ninety- 
nine  persons  came  from  forty-two  schools,  including  four  Catholic  schools. 

There  were  seventy  cases  not  finallj'  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  June  30,  1001.     In  these  ca.«»es  thirty-two  persons  have  been 
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discharged  after  due  probation,  six  persons  after  being  on  probation  have 
been  conraiitted  to  the  reform  schools,  and  thirty-two  persons  remain 
on  further  probation. 

Combining  tlie  cases  brought  to  prosecution  this  year  with  the  cases 
continuing  over  from  previous  years,  and  not  finally  settled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  we  find  that  this  year  fifty-two  persons  have  been 
discharged,  and  that  twenty-six  persons  have  been  committed  to  the  re- 
form schools.  Ninety-one  persons  remain  on  probation  at  the  close 
of  thifl  year. 

The  twenty-«x  committments  made  this  year  are  leas  than  half  the 
number  made  laiit  year. 

As  it  may  not  be  considered  that  eighty-nine  prosecutions  in  a  single 
year  for  habitual  truancy  is  very  moderate  in  a  city  of  this  size,  and 
that  249  cases  of  habitual  truancy  calling  for  some  action  by  the  Truant 
Officer  is  equally  moderate,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
more  or  leeci  pertinent  comparisons.  Not  taking  into  account  the  very 
large  number  ot  juveniles  brought  every  year  before  our  Polioe  Court 
for  violations  of  the  city  ordinances,  277  juveniles  have  been  prosecuted 
in  the  Sixth  District  Court  during  the  past  school  year  for  such  serious 
offences  as  constituted  violations  of  the  statute  law.  Of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  truants  prosecuted.  But  one  in  every  120  of  the 
children  attending  school  in  this  cit>'  trouble  ns  with  habitual  truancy, 
and  of  the  truants  one-third  only  have  to  be  prosecuted  to  effect  a  reform, 
and  three-guarters  of  those  prosecuted  reform  in  season  to  escape  deten- 
tion in  our  reform  schools. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  bad  record  in  a  city  that  con8i(lei*s 
over  four  hundred  retail  liquor  saloons  a  necessity.  * 

As  regards  irregular  attendance  and  absence  without  good  excuse, 
where  the  parents  are  responctible,  the  situation  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  might  be  wished,  considering  the  great  loss  that  comes  from  such  ab- 
senoe  from  the  schools  provided  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  his  report  just  issued  remarks 
upon  this  matter,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  towns 
and  cities  where  there  are  graded  and  convenient  schools  over  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  constantly  absent.  Of  course  many 
good  excuses  for  much  of  this  absence  can  be  given,  such  as  sickness 
and  the  compulsory  absence  in  cases  of  contagious  disease,  but  the  fact 
still  remains  that  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  instruction  are  wasted, 
that  might  be  utilized,  if  parents  would  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
detriment  that  comes  from  irregular  attendance  at  school.  The  law  is 
severe  and  strong  enough,  but  public  sentiment  must  be  gradualb'  brought 
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up  to  the  point  the  law  has  reached  before  the  best  results  are  reached. 
A  law  that  takes  the  control  of  every  child's  occupation  for  several  hours 
of  every  school  day  from  parents,  must  be  enforced  with  strict  impartiality 
80  far  and  ss  ri^ly  as  it  is  enforced,  and  if  it  is  policy  to  secure  as 
thorough  on  enforcement  as  possible  without  engaging  in  actual  warfare, 
the  method  of  argument  and  persuasion  with  parents  who  consider  it 
their  right  to  keep  their  children  whenever  they  choose  to  do  so  out  of 
school  must  mainly  be  followed.  It  is  well  to  do  and  highly  respectable 
parents  who  give  the  most  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  who  complain  of 
being  abuKed  if  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  whose  com- 
plaints are  most  readily  taken  up  by  often  well  meaning  but  illy  informed 
sympathizers,  and  made  the  bafiis  of  uncomfortable  and  undeserved 
criticisms  of  the  Truant  Officer. 

A  most  remarkable  change  in  the  methods  of  procedure  in  such  per- 
sistent cases,  that  require  more  than  an  explanatory  statement  or  a 
simple  notice  to  correct  truancy  or  irregular  attendance,  has  come  lo 
prevail  since  I  first  assumed  the  duties  of  Tniant  Officer.  Then  we  bore 
with  the  offender  until  we  considered  the  case  hopeless  and  brought  him 
into  court,  and  asked  for  fine  or  commitment  to  the  reform  school  upon 
conviction  and  considered  the  case  ended.  Now  persuasion  and  argument 
are  used  to  the  greatest  extent  before  prosecution  by  teachers,  officer 
and  during  the  past  year  by  the  Sui>enisor  of  Discipline  of  the  public 
schools.  If  stronger  measures  seem  necessary,  the  arm  of  the  law  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Truant  Officer,  and  the  offender  is  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Court  Then  in  comes  the  Probation  Officer  and  appeals  for 
another  chani^e  for  the  offender  before  a  sentence  shall  be  imposed.  This 
is  tisually  granted  accompanied  by  a  kind,  but  decided  talk  with  the 
offender  by  the  Justice  of  the  Court.  Truants  and  parents  offending 
against  the  school  attendance  laws  are  usually  placed  upon  probation  in 
the  care  of  the  Truant  Officer.  Having  thus  a  lawful  charge  of  the 
offender,  that  can  be  terminated  at  will  by  bringing  him  before  the 
Court  again  for  sentence  and  xiunishment,  we  have  a  strong  lever  with 
which  to  work  for  his  reformation.  During  the  past  year  the  Supervisor 
of  Discipline,  Miss  Ida  M.  Thomas,  has  taken  great  interest  in  pro- 
baliouers,  and  has  effected  remarkable  results  in  the  way  of  reforming 
them,  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  or  at  school,  or  having  frequent  and 
stated  reports  from  them  at  tier  office.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  ninety- one  persons  on  probation.  I  believe  that  a 
number  of  cases  have  been  cured  by  her  efforts,  and  the  probated  i)er- 
sons  have  thus  avoided  punishment  or  detention  by  reform. 

The  regular  probation  officei*s.  Mr.  William  J.  Wallace  and  Miss  M. 
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H.  Dennehy,  although  having  many  cases  of  their  own  to  attend  to. 
have  also  taken  great  interest  in  tlie  cases  brought  by  me,  and  under  my 
probation. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Tburber,  agent  for  the  Children's  Society,  has  also 
been  of  great  aflsistance.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  many  phases  that 
the  task  of  reforming  these  probationers  assume.  While  having  the 
highest  appreciation  for  the  excellent  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  in  no  case  hesitating  to  use  them  when  it  is  manifest  that 
nothing  short  of  restraint  will  suffice  to  con-ect  the  evil  or  remove  a  bad 
example  from  the  schools,  or  teach  the  lesson  that  the  terms  of  probation 
must  be  complied  with,  I  have  come  to  consider  the  reformation  of  an 
•offender  amid  the  surroundings  of  home,  unless  they  are  absolutely 
-degrading,  and  especially  in  circumstances  that  require  the  usual  efforts 
and  responsibilities  of  families  for  their  maintenance,  to  be  better  in  the 
long  run  for  the  probationer  than  institutional  life,  where  everything  is 
furnished  him  freely,  and  where  the  burdens  of  self-support  are  wholly 
removed.  Efforts  with  probationers  frequently  include  pressure  upon 
parents  for  better  surroundings,  permission  to  work,  placing  in  better 
homes  when  homes  are  very  bad,  almost  compelling  attendance  at  well- 
•disciplined  boarding  schools  in  some  cases  where  parents  can  well  afford 
it,  and  in  some  cases  the  total  abstinence  from  che  use  of  intoxicants 
for  a  stated  time  by  neglectful  parents.  The  terms  of  the  probation  are 
frequently  extended  in  cases  of  good  natured  but  easily  led  offenders  over 
•quite  long  periods,  but  any  offender  can  have  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  at  any  time  if  the  conditions  of  continued  probation  become  too  irk- 
•some. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session  made  a  radical  change  in  the 
laws  governing  truancy  and  irregular  attendance.  A  committee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Teachers'  Association  was  appointed  in  October  last 
to  apply  to  the  State  legislature  for  such  amendments  as  should  make  it 
possible  for  every  child  to  complete  the  elementary  course  of  instniction 
In  grammar  and  primary  grades  before  he  could  be  lawfully  employed  to 
labor.  This  committee  invited  me  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  my  views 
were  to  quite  an  extent  inconx>rnted  in  the  proposed  act.  When  before 
the  legislature  numerous  amendments  were  incorporated  into  the  bill, 
and  some  provisions  not  quite  to  our  liking  were  finally  made  a  part  of 
the  law.  The  limit  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and  the  age  at 
which  a  child  may  be  lawfully  employed  during  school  time  was  fixed  at 
thirteen  years.  If  the  school  couifie  for  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  eight  years,  a  child 
who  enters  school  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  regularly  attends  until 
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he  18  thirteen  ought  to  be  able  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school. 
New  provisions  for  the  work  of  probation  and  for  the  control  of  unrub 
pupils  of  our  schools  T  hope  will  be  valuable  aids  in  the  work.  At  anr 
rate  the  General  Assembly  has  formally  stated  in  terms  of  law  that  every 
child  should  regularly  attend  school  during  all  the  days  and  hours  that 
the  public  schools  are  in  session  until  he  is  thirteen  years  old,  and  alao- 
thait  it  is  the  iluty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  cause  such  attendance. 
We  can  now  call  to  the  attention  of  parents  the  recent  expression  of  the 
highest  authority  of  the  State  to  the  effect  that  the  money  spent  for 
public  education  ought  not  to  be  wasted  by  the  irregular  attendance  of 
pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GILBERT  E.  WHITTEMORE. 

Truant  Officer, 

Providence,  July  22,  1902. 


REPORT    OF     COMMITTEE     ON     GRAMMAR    AND     PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Honorable  Scuool  Committee  : 

The  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  beg  leave  to  report : 
There  are  sixty-nine  primary  and  fifteen  grammar  schools  in  our  city^ 
With  such  a  large  number  a  close  sui)ervision  on  the  i^art  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  imi)0S8ible,  and  has  not  been  attempted.  No  necessity 
on  our  part  for  such  action  ha«  existed  inasmuch  as  these  schools  have 
been  well  taken  care  of  by  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisors.  How- 
ever, the  committee  have  made  frequent  visits  and  have  always  been 
prompt  to  attend  to  any  matters  arising  between  teachers  and  pupils  and 
parents.  Tliere  have  been  no  serious  troubles  in  any  of  the  schools,  alT 
being  comparatively  trivial  matters  and  easily  adjusted. 

The  kindergarten  schools  which  constitute  a  very  important  and  need- 
ful part  of  our  school  system  have  been  retained  for  another  year.  A 
proposition  to  discontinue  a  portion  of  them  was  entertained  by  the  School 
Committee  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  overwhelming  petitions  for  their 
retention,  representing  many  of  taxpnyei-s,  could  not  be  disregarded. 

By  carefully  rearranging  the  schools  slightly,  increasing  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  we  have  been  able  to  open  the  schools  the- 
present  year  without  any  new  additions  to  our  teaching  force. 
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The  plan  of  securing  teachers  by  means  of  training  schools  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  yeai*  with  the  marked  success  of  previous  years. 
We  believe  that  no  department  has  produced  such  favorable  results  in 
the  advance  and  progress  of  our  grammar  and  primaiy  schools  as  have 
our  training  schools.  By  this  system  we  are  able  to  know  cei*tainly  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  before  her  appointment,  and  it  places 
the  candidate  solely  on  her  merits,  and  practically  has  eliminated  politics 
from  the  appointments.  No  applicant  for  a  teacher's  position  under  the 
present  system  can  receive  an  appointment  until  she  has  proved  herself 
fully  qualified  both  scholastically  and  physically,  thus  placing  appoint- 
ments solely  on  the  merit  of  the  applicant. 

Greater  school  facilities  are  very  much  needed  in  several  localities; 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  school  children  in  the  Wanskuck  district 
the  committee  would  recommend  the  renovation  for  occupancy  of  the  old 
prinaary  school  building  on  Admiral  street,  now  abandoned. 

In  the  Mount  Pleasant  district  of  the  Tenth  Ward  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  new  eight-room  school  building  is  imperatively  demanded. 
The  schools  in  that  section  are  overcrowded,  requiring  in  some  cases  two 
teachers  in  a  room,  a  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  but  under  the 
conditions  compulsory.  Schools  have  been  opened  in  public  buildings 
not  adapted  for  school  purix>ses,  hampering  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
and  causing  great  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  causing  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of 
parents  who  ask  for  transfers  for  their  children  to  the  regular  schools, 
asserting  that  in  these  temporary  schools  their  children  do  not  receive 
the  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled.  A  new  eight-room  building 
has  been  erected  during  the  year  on  Ralph  Street  in  the  Eighth  Ward, 
and  an  eight-room  building  on  Chalkstone  Avenue  in  the  Third  Ward 
replacing  old  and  useless  sti*uctures,  and  are  now  in  operation. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  on  our  part  to  make  any  detailed  statements 

as  to  the  work  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  as  they  have  been 

fully  covered  in   the  reports  of  the  supervisors  which   accompany   this 

report. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

JOSEPH  O.  SAN  SOUCI, 

Chairman. 

Refobt  of  the  Supervisor  of  Grammar  Scuools. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

I  hereby  submit  my  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of  Grammar  Schools 
for  the  year  ending  June  27,   1902.     With   few  exceptions  the  period 
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<K)vered  is  one  of  commendable  progress  and  of  faithful  and  conscientious 
work.  In  the  minds  of  nvany  there  seems  to  be  a  failure  to  comprehend 
the  real  meaning  and  aim  of  education.  In  its  higiiest  and  best  sense  it 
cannot  be  gauged  wholly  by  any  array  of  figures  however  imposing,  nor 
expressed  by  percentages  of  credits  gained  in  tests,  nor  shown  by  alluring 
outlines  of  study.  In  all  these  resi)ect8  it  would  be  poBsible  for  the 
poorer  schools  to  make  a  display  while  the  better  schools  might  appear 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  true  value  of  education  is  shown  in  the  lives  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  the  best  development  of  the  life,  physical,  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual ;  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  arith- 
metic, language  and  geography. 

There  have  been  of  late  many  demands  for  practical  education  in  our 
schools.  Tliese  demands  are  eminently  reasonable,  if  by  a  practical  edu- 
cation is  meant  the  best  and  highest  development  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  pupil.  But  knowledge  without  the  power  of  application  is  imprac- 
tical. On  the  other  hand,  in  trying  to  avoid  this  danger  of  acquisition 
without  power,  some  teachers,  many  of  them  very  popular  with  pupils 
and  parents,  have  been  so  fearful  of  "old-fashioned"  methods  that  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy  have  been  neglected,  and  loose  and  careless  habits 
have  been  formed.  One  of  the  problems  of  to-day  is  to  avoid  these  two 
extremes,  and,  while  insisting  upon  practical  knowledge  and  as  thorough 
a  mastery  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  to  build  up  character  and  to  make  culture  the  aim  of  every 
exercise. 

Education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  ought  to  develop  the  child's 
faculties  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  successfully  follow  the  occupation  to 
which  he  may  incline.  A  grammar  school  graduate  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write  creditably  and  to  figure  accui'ately ;  his  other  studies  should 
give  him  intelligence  and  infoi'uiation.  In  gaining  this  education,  some 
minds  progress  rapidly,  others  slowly.  The  course  should  be  so  adapted 
to  pupils'  individualities  that  neither  the  bright  nor  the  dull  class  will 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  other.  The  honor  course  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  introduced  for  this  purpose,  has  been  valuable  to  the  brighter 
pupils  in  opening  to  them  the  attractive  studies  of  literature  and  nature. 
These  studies  have  aroused  enthusiasm  all  along  the  line,  and  have  aided 
greatly  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  language,  geography  and  history,  but 
the  advantages  of  a  separate  honor  course  are  counterbalanced  by  its  dis- 
advantages. Teachers  complain  of  the  injurious  effects  of  dropping  im- 
portant studies  for  an  entire  quarter  in  oi-der  to  take  up  other  subjects, 
since  connection  and  interest  are  thereby  lost.  The  pass  classes,  also, 
need   the  quickening,  enthusing,  and  broadening  effect  of  these  culture 
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studies  quite  as  much  as  the  so-called  "honor"  pupils.  The  separate 
liOBor  course  as  such  is  by  no  means  necessary.  All  its  advantagos  could 
be  retained  and  its  objectionable  features  eliminated  by  making  a  litera- 
ture course  supplemental  to  the  course  in  reading  for  all  pupils,  and 
nature  study  instead  of  being  a  separate  subject  might  be  profitably  tau;;ht 
in  connection  with  reading,  language  and  geography.  The  problem  of 
seiMLTating  the  two  classes  and  of  occupying  the  time  and  minds  of  the 
brighter  pupils  might  be  solved  by  going  deeper  into  subjects  with  the 
first  division  of  each  class,  giving  it  more  exhaustive  and  more  difficult 
work  than  the  second  division.  Here  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
tendency  of  some  principals  to  give  certain  teachers  two  bright  divisiona 
and  other  teachers  two  dull  divisions.  A  dull  class  is  a  draft  upon  a 
teacher's  patience  and  sympathy,  and  I  consider  it  unwise  and  unjust  both 
to  teachers  and  pupils  to  have  two  such  divisions  in  one  room.  In  my 
opinion  every  teacher  should  have  the  privilege  and  joy  of  carrying  along 
a  bright  class  as  well  as  the  duty  and  labor  of  bringing  up  the  slow  one» 
It  takes  superior  skill  iu  presenting  subjects  to  interest  the  duller  pupils 
and  a  teacher  who  has  the  brighter  classes  year  after  yeai*  loses  her  skill. 
and  frequently  becomes  careless,  unsympathetic,  and  impatient  with 
weakness. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  the  brighter  pupils  might  also  be  met  by 
semi-annual  promotions  to  the  high  schools,  thus  alloT^ing  frequent  read- 
justment throughout  the  grades,  and  making  it  easy  for  quick  pupils  to 
complete  the  course  in  less  than  the  designated  time.  As  the  grades  are 
now  arranged  there  is  a  long  8  A  course  for  the  class  of  pupils  entering 
the  grammar  schools  in  February,  or  which,  for  other  reasons,  begins  the 
8  A  grade  in  September.  Semi-annual  promotions  would  allow  twenty 
weeks  for  each  grade,  pupils  would  be  encouraged  to  complete  the  course, 
and  failure  to  be  graduated  would  mean  only  five  months  longer  in  the 
grades  instead  of  a  year,  as  under  the  existing  system. 

The  number  of  grades  below  the  high  school  could  easily  be  reduced 
from  nine  to  eight  One  half  year's  time  could  be  saved  by  condensing 
the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  anotjher,  by  reconstructing  the 
course  of  study  for  the  hiirher  grades. 

Much  of  the  show  of  the  grammar  graduation  exercise  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Parents  have  complained  to  me  of  the  heavy  expense.  The 
tendency  to  extravagant  display  on  these  occasions  rather  than  to  a  simple 
exhibit  of  really  substantial  school  work  is  commonly  remarked.  The 
ankount  of  time  and  energy  spent  in  preparation  for  these  annual  ex- 
hibitions, to  the  neglect  of  legitimate  school  work,  is  hardly  commen- 
surate with  the  results.  In  the  event  of  semi-annual  promotions  the 
graduation  exercises  should  be  characterized  by  simplicity. 
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There  should  be  greater  uniformity  of  methods  in  the  grades,  in  the 
standards  of  promotions  and  in  the  requirements  for  diplomsA.     I  wotild 
in  no  sense  discourage  individuality  and  originality,  these  are  entirely 
compatible  with  that  uniformity  which  is  necessary  for  the  harmonioos 
working  of  our  school  system.     Much  just  criticism  has  reached  me  con- 
oeming  the  different  standards  of  grade  work  in  the  various  schools  and 
especially  concerning  the  requirements  for  diplomas.     A  uniform  standard 
would   insure  more   thorough   and  comprehensive  work,  would  prove  a 
check  to  carelessness,  indefiniteness  and  confusion,  and  would  greatly  aid 
pupils  who  are  obliged  to  change  their  schools.     A  supervisor  or  super- 
intendent visiting  all   the  schools,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
needs,  the  weaknesses,  the  peculiarities  and  the  excellences  of  ea<^,  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  fairer  and,  more  comprehensive  tests,  and  to  establish 
broader  and  better  standards  than  principals  or  teachers  can. 

A  pupil's  progress  depends  largely  upon  his  ability  to  read  intelligently. 
If  he  first  comprehends  the  author's  thought  as  he  reads  aloud  there  will 
be  natural  emphasis  and  inflection  and  intelligent  expression.  The  read- 
ing in  our  grammar  schools  is  well  taught  and  in  many  schools  the  results 
are  excellent.  Teachers  are  giving  great  attention  to  thought-getting 
and  expression ;  but  there  is  a  notable  weakness  in  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation. The  dictionary  should  be  consulted  frequently  for  words 
unfamiliar  to  the  class.  Every  pupil  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  is  furnished 
with  a  dictionary.  I  i*ecommend  that  the  sixth  grade  pupils  also  be  sup- 
plied. Children  who  are  judiciously  taught  a  careful  and  intelligent  use 
of  the  dictionary  gain  a  self-reliance  and  precision  otherwise  unattainable. 

Our  new  reading  books  both  regular  and  supplemental  have  awakened 
interest  and  have  opened  to  the  children  an  alluring  store  of  general  in- 
fo rjnation,  intelligence  and  culture.  This  year,  as  last,  every  pupil  of  die 
6  A  and  7  A  classes  read  before  judges  and  was  marked  on  the  following 
points : — Position,  quality  of  voice,  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  ex- 
pression. This  practice  should  be  continued ;  it  creates  interest  in  the 
reading  class  and  it  promotes  a  desire  to  read  well  and  to  appear  well. 
The  desire  for  good  standing,  approbation  and  power  may  be  made  valu- 
able aids  in  the  development  of  character.  At  present  the  8  A  classes 
are  judged  in  reading  by  two  visiting  grammar  principals  who  deter- 
mine by  their  markings  the  contestants  for  the  Anthony  Prise  Aiedals. 
For  some  reasons  these  readings  would  be  better  deferred  as  formerly  to 
the  ninth  grade.  Now  the  ninth  grade  pupils  do  not  get  the  practice  in 
reading  which  they  had  when  tliey  prei>ared  for  the  prize  readings  at  an 
age  and  in  the  grade  when  such  drill  i^  of  special  value.  Some  careless- 
ness in  oral  reading  has  crept  into  this  grade.     Occurring  at  the  end  of 
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the  Krammar  school  course  these  readings  were  an  incentive  to  proper 
preparation  through  all  the  grades.  I  would  suggest  that  the  prize  read- 
ings take  the  place  of  elaborate  graduation  exercises.  In  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  a  system  of  teaching  reading  which  unites  the  best  in  the 
phonetic,  word,  and  sentence  methods  has  accomplished  wonderful  results. 
It  gives  a  key  to  the  language  in  the  very  beginning,  hence  the 
mechanical  process  is  quickly  mastered,  the  power  of  distinct  articulation 
is  given,  self-reliance  and  confidence  ate  established  and  the  reading  is 
notably  thoughtful  and  natural.  In  January,  1900,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  spend  two  days  in  the  Brooklyn  schools  in  an  inspection  of  the  work 
in  reading.  I  visited  classes  of  the  first  four  primary  grades  and  saw  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Rational  Method  exemplified  in  class  teaching. 
Its  superiority  over  other  methods  was  demonstrated  in  the  close  appli- 
cation and  marked  enthusiasm  of  very  young  children  and  in  the  ease 
and  natural  expression  with  which  they  read.  Such  fine  articulation  of 
final  consonants  I  had  never  heard  in  any  grade.  Through  this  method 
the  child  gains  power  to  find  out  for  himself  new  and  difficult  words,  his 
vocabulary  rapidly  increases  and  his  spelling  is  improved.  In  the  city 
of  Everett  the  same  system  is  used  and  an  equal  degree  of  excellence 
characterizes  the  reading.  In  both  cities,  teachers  claim  that  the  value 
of  the  mental  discipline  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  system  is  noticeable 
in  its  effect  upon  other  subjects.  I  am  glad  that  the  Rational  Method  of 
teaching  reading  is  now  used  in  several  of  our  primary  schools.  Its  wider 
introduction  will  insure  improvement  in  the  higher  grades. 

While  much  of  the  work  in  spelling  is  taken  in  connection  with  com- 
position and  letter  writing,  our  program  provides  for  persistent  daily 
drill  on  selected  words  and  dictation  exercises.  Last  year  the  teachers 
of  each  grade  sent  me,  by  request,  lists  of  words  which  in  their  judgment 
are  best  adapted  to  their  pupils*  needs.  Although  these  lists  are  good, 
they  are  somewhat  lacking  in  variety.  Plurals,  possessives,  contractions, 
abbreviations,  as  well  as  more  words  from  each  study  in  the  course  and 
more  that  are  in  common  use  should  be  taught.  Experience  has  proved 
that  both  oral  and  written  spelling  are  necessary  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Old-fashioned  spelling  matches  have  been  tried  in  many  schools, 
and  interest  and  enthusiasm  have  in  this  way  been  aroused.  Tliose 
teachers  who  require  the  pronunciation  of  syllables,  who  teach  pupils  to 
study  most  carefully  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  lesson,  who  use  blank 
books  for  lists  of  words  frequently  misspelled,  who  illustrate  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  words  both  in  oral  and  written  sentences,  who  explain  clearly 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  are  the  teachers  who  are  doing  the  best  work 
in  s];>elling. 
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.Vertical  writing  is  easily  acquired  and  has  promoted  neatness  and 
legibility  in  the  penmanship  of  primary  and  grammar  pupils,  but  there 
is  strong  opposition  to  the  system  in  high  schools  and  in  business  circles. 
A  good  permanent  system  of  handwriting,  one  that  will  be  continued  in 
our  high  schools  and  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  business  men  should  be 
adopted.  Slant  or  semi-slant  writing  is  favored  by  many  educators. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  director  of  penmanship,  movement  drills 
have  received  due  attention  throughout  the  year  and  several  schools  are 
doing  excellent  work.  The  principal  should  see  that  the  writing  periods 
are  regularly  observed  by  the  teachers  under  their  charge,  and  they 
should  insist  upon  it  that  the  amount  of  time  which  on  the  program^ 
is  devoted  to  this  subject  should  not  be  given  to  other  studies. 

The  public  demands  from  the  schools  results  that  will  fit  pupils  for 
practical  daily  life.  A  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  should  be  able 
to  solve  with  facility  and  accuracy  problems  involving  the  four  funda- 
mental processes,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  in- 
terest. A  test  of  ten  problems  involving  these  processes  was  given  to  the 
graduating  classes  one  week  before  the  close  of  schools.  Results  varied, 
widely.  The  average  of  the  fifteen  grammar  schools  was  76  per  cent, 
not  an  excellent  average  for  a  simple  test.  Methods  that  do  not  produce 
even  fair  results  should  be  abandoned.  The  public  is  satisfied  with 
skill  in  numerical  computation,  but  the  teacher  must  aim  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  each  step  in  the  solution  of  problems. 
There  may  be  accuracy  without  mental  development  and  intelligent 
comprehension  of  principles ;  there  may  be  insight  into  principles  with- 
out facility  and  accuracy  in  figuring.  Accuracy  should  always  be  in- 
sisted upon.  A  proper  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  establish  both 
facility  and  accuracy  and  should  train  and  develop  the  power  of 
reasoning. 

A  habit  of  great  educational  importance  to  which  I  called  attention  in. 
last  year's  report  is  punctual  and  regular  attendance.  From  personal 
knowledge  of  individual  cases,  and  from  records  shown  me  I  am  more- 
and  more  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  neglect  of  parents  to  in- 
culcate in  their  children  habits  of  law  and  order,  two  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  character  building.  When  a  pupil  is  late  or  absent 
without  sufficient  cause  he  should  feel  that  he  has  wronged  not  only 
himself  but  the  whole  school.  The  teacher  who  is  intelligent,  full  of 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  love  for  her  work,  and  in  whom  goodness  is 
shown  in  her  daily  life  is  doing  much  for  her  pupils  in  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  habits  but  if  these  habits  are  not  formed  and  encour- 
aged by  home  environments  and  training  the  good  influence  of  the 
teacher  may  be  overcome  and  the  work  of  the  school  seriously  retarded. 
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With  few  exceptions  the  grammar  buildings  are  equipped  for  stere- 
opticon  lectures.  Lantern  slides  illustrating  geography,  showing  at- 
tractive views  of  beautiful  scenery,  of  the  various  industries  in  differ- 
ent sections,  and  presenting  the  story  of  the  earth  in  picture  form  have 
been  generously  provided.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
lectures  which  these  pictures  illustrate  shall  be  adapted  to  the  con> 
prehension  of  the  children.  They  should  be  simple  and  interesting  to 
the  youngest  children,  otherwise  they  mean  nothing  but  pretty  picture* 
to  a  majority  of  the  classes.  Stereopticon  lectures  afford  attractivfl 
entertainments  for  parents  who  may  in  this  way  be  reached  by  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  and  taught  much  concerning  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Arbor  Day  exercises  were  especially  interesting  this  year  as  the 
Grammar  Schools  honored  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Esten,  Super- 
visor of  Discipline,  from  1897-1901,  by  planting  a  tree  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams Park.  Mrs.  Esten's  death  was  a  personal  loss  to  our  teachers  and 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  school  department.  She  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  faithful  follower  of  all  that  is  good,  and  beautiful  and  true.  She 
despised  wrong  and  espoused  the  right  with  all  the  vigor  and  earnestness 
of  a  noble  nature.  Her  manner  of  reaching  the  wayward  and  of  teach- 
ing them  to  be  self-respecting,  intelligent  and  obedient  is  a  grand 
example  for  the  emulation  of  our  teachers.  The  sturdy  oak  dedicated 
to  her  memory  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  her  life  work  and  influence. 

The  educational  value  of  school  gardens  is  little  appreciated.  Hiabits 
of  industry  and  observation  are  formed,  love  of  nature  is  promoted, 
health  is  improved,  and  practical  knowledge  gained  by  garden  work. 
The  Vineyard  street  school  has  accomplished  much  in  beautifying  the 
school  ground,  and  the  Bridgham  street  and  Doyle  avenue  schools  have 
made  beginnings  in  this  work.  I  suggest  that  the  grammar  principals 
have  lantern  slides  showing  plant  development  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  this  subject  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  of  this  city,  has 
awakened  enthusiastic  interest  in  school  gardens  where\'er  her  enter- 
taining lectures  have  been  given. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Audubon  Society  which  has 

loaned  to  various  schools  a  set  of  most  valuable  lantern  slides,  showing 

beautifully   colored   pictures  of  birds.     These  pictures  have  done   much 

to  create  habits  of  observation,  and  to  teach   the  children  to  love  and 

care  for  the  birds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH   DYER  BARNES, 

Supervisor  of  Grammar  Schools. 
4 
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Reports  of  Supervising  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  present  to  you  a 
reiw>rt  of  my  work  during  the  year  ending  June  27,  1902,  and  some 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  primary  schools. 

During  the  school  year  just  closing  I  have  had  the  supervision  of 
twenty-five  schools  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  teadiers.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  made  some  visits,  during  her  absence,  to  schools  assigned 
to  Miss  Schol field. 

In  my  report  a  year  ago,  it  was  stated  that  the  penmanship  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  was  not  equal  to  what  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect from  the  good  work  in  the  third  grade,  and  that  this  work  would 
receive  special  attention  during  the  following  year.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  and  a  great  portion  of  my  time  during  the  first  term  was 
given  to  this  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  in  January,  I  made  a 
very  full  report  of  this  work  to  the  Committee  on  Penmanship.  In  that 
report,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  height  of  most 
of  the  desks  and  chairs  of  the  children  was  not  what  it  should  be  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  take  the  correct  position  for  writing.  The  desks 
are  almost  universally  too  high,  forcing  the  pupils  to  spread  the  arms, 
and  to  take  a  ix)sition  with  the  hand  which  leads  to  backhanded  writing, 
if  the  pai^er  is  placed  as  directed  for  vertical  writing.  Since  that  report, 
your  committee  have  adopted  a  series  of  writing  books  with  slightly 
slanting  copies.  The  position  of  the  paper  in  writing  these  copies, 
being  different  from  that  in  writing  vertical  copies,  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  desks  being  high  will  not  be  so  apparent  in  the  writing.  For 
that  very  reason  we  should  be  still  more  careful  to  see  that  desks  and 
chairs  are  properly  adjusted,  as  the  effect  of  raising  and  spreading  the 
arms  is  to  raise  the  shoulders,  drop  the  chest,  and  place  the  feet  back- 
ward where  they  do  not  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  For  the  sake 
of  the  children,  the  readjustment  of  these  desks  and  chairs  should  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

Pen  and  ink  writing  has  been  begun  in  the  second  year,  all  •first  year 
writing,  and  most  of  that  of  the  second  year  being  done  at  the  black- 
board. Copy  books  are  first  used  in  the  third  j'ear.  From  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  work  this  year,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  i)en  and  ink  writing  to  the  third  year,  and  even  then  to 
place  the  emphasis  uix)n  correct  position  and  movement  rather  than 
excellence  of  forms  on  paper,  and  to  teach  the  forms  and  give  much 
practice  at  the  blackboard.  This  plan  has  already  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  prove  that  the  children  lose  nothing  by  it  from  the  standpoint 
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of  penmanship,  and  the  change  of  position  is  beneficial  physically. 
Whatever  is  learned  in  these  two  grades  by  means  of  written  exercises 
is  just  as  easily  and  well  learned  by  means  of  blackboard  exercises  and 
letters  on   the  desk. 

Both  because  the  use  of  the  slate  pencil  gives  the  children  a  habit  of 
using  the  hand  heavily,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  the  correct  use  of  the 
pen,  and  for  hygienic  reasons,  the  use  of  the  slate  has  been  discouraged 
in  the  schools.  The  blackboard,  the  cut  up  letters,  and  the  ciphering 
pads  have  been  made  use  of  instead.  The  pads,  although  intended  for 
lead  pencil  use  will  take  ink  verj*  well,  and  if  used  in  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  for  arithmetic  work,  are  not  expensive,  and  are  far  preferable 
to  the  slates. 

During  the  second  term,  the  work  in  penmanship  was  continued  and 
considerable  time  was  also  given  to  the  reading.  Some  slight  changes 
were  made  in  the  assignment  of  the  different  series  of  readers  to  the 
grades,  experience  having  shown  that  some  were  a  little  easier,  some 
more  difficult  than  the  first  examination  indicated.  At  present  they 
seem  to  be  on  the  whole  well  placed.  The  fourth  reader  of  the  Graded 
Literature  series  which  is  placed  in  the  5  A  grade  is,  however,  more 
difficult  than  the  fourth  reader  of  the  Progressive  series  which  is  placed 
in  the  sixth,  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  exchanged. 

These  series  of  readers  are  all  admirable  and  contain  a  great  variety 
of  real  literature.  The  Cyr  readers  also  introduce  the  pupils  to  the 
authors  themselves,  giving  biographies  of  them  suited  to  the  age  of  the 
children.  But  the  side  of  history  is  not  sufficiently  represented  in  our 
course,  and  supplementary  reading  supplying  this  lack  would  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  books  now  in  use. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  children  of  our  city  are  not 
learning  to  spell  as  well  as  they  should,  and  as  n  result  of  hearing  re- 
marks of  that  kind,  I  determined  in  the  spring  to  make  some  tests  to 
discover  the  facts.  In  many  schools,  in  grades  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth,  during  lessons  given  for  writing  lessons,  I  asked  the  children  to 
write  sentences,  sometimes  from  dictation,  sometimes  anything  they 
remembered  from  a  recent  reading  lesson,  sometimes  any  sentence  sug- 
gested  to  them  by  a  picture.  In  some  cases  merely  a  list  of  words  was 
dictated.  In  every  class  except  one  the  words  were  well  spelled,  the 
capitals  correctly  placed,  and  the  whole  was  creditable  both  to  pupils 
and  teachers.  If  the  test  of  good  spelling  is  to  be  able  to  correctly 
write  the  words  which  they  are  likely  to  need  to  use,  our  children  are 
learning  to  spell.  If,  however,  the  test  is  to  be  able  to  spell  such  words 
as  masquerade  and  palisade,  while  reading  a  first  reader,  as  was  the 
case  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  criticisms  are  probably  just. 
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In  visiting  schoolrooms.  I  have  followed  four  different  plans;  first, 
to  take  charge  of  a  class  when  examining  a  particular  subject;  second, 
to  request  the  teacher  to  show  what  her  class  are  doing ;  third,  to  listen 
to  whatever  lesson  happens  to  be  in  progress  when  I  enter;  and,  fourth, 
to  take  a  class  in  any  subject  at  the  teacher's  request.  It  is  only 
through  the  last  two  methods  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve any  work  in  technical  grammar,  the  other  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  composition  work,  demanding  all  the  time  and  attention. 
From  what  I  have  observed,  however,  I  believe  that  the  slight  be- 
ginnings of  grammar  now  included  in  our  course  of  study  are  beneficial 
to  children  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Certain  iMwers  develop 
with  years,  and  while  they  should  not  be  exercised  too  early,  if  they 
arc  not  exercised  and  trained  at  the  right  time  they  are  in  danger  of 
never  reaching  their  full  development.  In  lower  grades  the  stress  is 
justly  laid  upon  observation,  imitation  and  memory.  The  earlier  years 
are  essentially  those  of  collecting  facts,  of  exercising  the  perceptive 
faculties,  and  training  the  power  of  observation.  But  the  value  of 
facts  collected  depends  in  later  years  entirely  on  the  powers  of  com- 
parison and  induction  which  develop  later.  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  of  school,  children  show  the  beginnings  of  these  powers  very 
plainly,  and  the  best  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  them  shouiu  be 
chosen  for  them  with  .that  end  in  view.  One  of  these  subjects  is  ele- 
mentally technical  grammar.  History  is  another  most  valuable  one. 
Of  course  the  teacher  must  see  the  unity  of  the  process  of  development 
or  a  large  part  of  what  is  intended  for  training  will  be  lost.  Topics 
will  be  given  again  and  again  in  different  grades  without  much  gain  in 
result,  whereas,  while  the  same  topic  should  come  again  and  again,  each 
time  it  should  have  a  wider  field  of  relations  for  comjparison  and  induce 
broader  generalizations. 

In  September,  1901,  one  of  the  small  rooms  in  the  Calhoun  Avenue 
school  was  opened  for  the  use  of  backward  children,  of  whom  there  was 
a  large  number  in  that  section.  Twenty-four  pupils  from  Potter  Ave- 
nue and  Calhoun  Avenue  schools  were  entered,  and  one  of  the  regular 
teachers  assigned  to  it.  The  room  has  continued  full  during  the  entire 
year,  and  the  work  done  with  some  of  these  children,  who  appeared  to  be 
hopelessly  unable  to  learn  when  in  the  regular  grade  classes,  has  been 
wonderful.  I  believe  that  more  of  these  rooms  should  be  opened.  There 
is  at  present  special  need  of  such  a  room  in  the  Ralph  Street  district, 
and  also  of  one  which  should  accommotlate  back\\rard  children  from 
Hammond  Street  and  Summer  Street  schools. 

This  district  of  the  Thurber  Avenvie  school  is  nearly  always  over- 
crowded.    The  design  of  that  building  and  the  size  of  the  yard  are  such 
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that  I  think  an  addition  to  the  building  could  easily  be  put  on  in  the 
rear,  containing  two  schoolrooms  and  closets  in  the  basement. 

In  common  with  many  other  states*  our  state  has  a  law  requiring 
teachers  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  regarding  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  alcohol.  Some  teachers  and  school  boards  in  con- 
junction have  asked  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws,  believing  that  temper- 
ance instruction  to  children  should  be  placed  on  moral  rather  than 
scientific  grounds,  and  also  that  much  that  is  printed  as  scientific  is 
not  considered  such  by  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Martin,  supervisor  of  schools  in  Boston,  believes  that  if  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  are  given  to  children  there  is  great 
danger  of  a  reaction  of  sentiment  in  the  light  of  after  knowledge.  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  question,  in  fact  do  not  consider  myself 
competent  to,  but  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  and 
to  one  which  is  to  be  issued  this  fall  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University,  on  "The  present  instruc- 
tion on  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol." 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  school  boards,  educational  officials, 
those  engaged  in  scientific  research,  and  those  specially  concerned  with 
the  nK>ral  welfare  of  the  community  will  join  together  to  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  community.  When  that  time 
comes,  important  changes  will  be  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  all  these 
classes,  and  will  partake  less  of  the  nature  of  temporary  experiment. 

No  more  important  question  is  now  before  the  public  than  that  of 
industrial  education  or  manual  training.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
and  researches  have  been  made  whose  results  tend  to  show  that  pro- 
gress in  the  so-called  "regular'*  subjects  of  the  curriculum  is  quite  as 
rapid  in  schools  where  from  an  hour  to  two  hours  a  day  is  given  to 
manual  work  as  in  those  where  the  entire  time  is  given  to  the  other 
aabjects,  and  also  tend  to  show  that  manual  training  is  brain  training. 
€k>od  work  in  this  line  has  been  begun  by  Miss  Richards.  If,  in  the 
coming  year,  we  are  to  have  only  such  manual  work  as  can  be  directed 
by  the  drawing  teachers,  I  think  the  time  given  should  be  equal 
to  that  previously  given  to  both  the  drawing  and  the  sewing.  Many 
teachers  are  desirous  of  introducing  simple  basket  work  into  their 
schools  and  the  cost  of  material  for  this  work  is  small,  not  great 
enough  to  be  considered  in  comimrison  with  the  health,  skill,  and  power 
of   concentration    of    thought    resulting    from    the    exercise    of    tlie   con- 

atructive  activities. 

Re8i>ectfully  submitted. 

ELLA  M.  PIERCE, 

Supervising  Teacher  of  Primary  Schools. 
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To  THE  COUMITTEB  ON   GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMART   SCHOOLS  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  second  annual 
report  of  my  work  in  the  primary  department  of  the  schools  of  this 
city.  During  the  school  year  ending  June  27,  1902,  there  have  been 
under  my  supervision  twenty-six  primary  schools,  containing  131  rooms, 
ranging  in  grade  from  1  B  to  5  A.  During  four  months  of  the  past 
year  I  have  also  had  the  supervision  of  forty-one  additional  rooms. 

My  aim  has  been  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  teaching,  and  it  has 
been  gratifying  to  note  the  steady  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The 
firet  two  weeks  of  the  school  year  were  spent  in  visiting  each  of  my 
rooms,  adjusting  the  pupils.  After  this  work  was  finished  attention  was 
then  turned  especially  to  reading,  phonics  and  penmanship  in  the  five 
primary  grades.  Apart  from  the  time  given  at  the  end  of  each  school 
term  to  matters  relating  to  promotions,  the  rest  of  the  school  year 
was  given  to  these  subjects. 

Reading  and  Puonics. 

In  the  summer  of  1900  eight  first  grade  teachers  were  sent  to  a  summer 
school  in  Boston  to  learn  the  Rational  System  of  Reading.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  this  system  of  reading  was  introduced  in  seven  first 
grade  rooms  of  our  primary  schools.  It  was  my  privilege  to  observe 
and  direct  this  work.  I  have  been  much  gratified  at  the  progress  made 
in  our  reading  since  the  introduction  of  this  method.  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  best  system  of  phonics  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  By  this 
phonetic  work  great  ability  is  developed  in  quick  concentration.  Proper 
amount  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  sense  training,  there 
being  a  (H)nstant  eye  and  ear  drill.  When  intelligently  followed  this 
Rational  Miethod  enables  the  child  to  become  indei>endent  in  his  read- 
ing. He  is  able  to  read  a  greater  amount  than  heretofore  in  a  given 
time,  consequently  he  is  able  to  acquire  a  fuller  vocabulary. 

In  this  system  the  work  of  one  grade  succeeds  to  that  of  another  in 
logical  connection.  There  is  a  careful  development  in  the  work  and 
careful  preparatory  drill  upon  new  words.  With  no  more  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor  than  heretofore  the  pupil  by  this  method,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  can  correctly  pronounce  all  ordinary  words  of  the 
English  language,  and  is  also  able  to  read  with  fluency  anything  which 
his  mind  is  competent  to  understand.  The  rapid  acquirement  of  a 
large  vocabulary,  and  the  power  of  rapidly  and  easily  recognizing  old 
words,  and  analyzing  and  correctly  pronouncing  new  words  under  this 
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method    are   so    remarkable   that   they    cannot    be    properly    appreciated 
antil  they  are  seen. 

In  all  good  teaching  of  reading  much  care  must  be  given  to  details. 
Mastery  gives  joy  and  the  child  by  this  method  has  certainly  gained  this 
mastery.  All  the  matter  which  is  now  read  under  this  system  is  read 
but  once,  new  matter  then  being  taken  up.  This  has  not  always  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  The  most  conspicuous  fault  with  our  reading 
has  been  a  lack  of  style  and  finish.  In  my  present  2  A  classes  who  have 
been  taught  from  the  beginning  by  this  Rational  ^letbod  I  find  that  the 
children  have  concdderable  style  and  finish  to  their  reading.  The 
teachers  who  have  tried  this  method  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the  children. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  September  we  shall  have  this 
method  in  use  in  forty-three  primary  rooms  ranging  in  grade  from 
1  B  to  3  B. 

Penmanship. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  penmanship  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades. 

In  the  three  lowest  grades  there  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  the  writ- 
ing during  the  past  two  years.  In  beginning  with  large  writing  on  the 
blackboard  we  have  tried  to  observe  the  principle  that  the  centres  which 
control  the  large  muscles  develop  first,  and  that  control  over  the  larger 
muscles  is  the  best  foundation  for  obtaining  complete  control  over  the 
smaller  muscles.  Blackboard  writing  requires  the  use  of  the  whole 
arm  and  involves  that  co-ordination  of  muscles  controlled  by  the  centres 
which  naturally  interrelate  themselves  first.  In  the  first  year  the  one 
thing  aimed  at  above  all  others  is  freedom  of  movement.  In  the  second 
year  the  child  is  put  to  writing  at  the  desk.  Because  of  the  great 
change  from  blackboard  to  desk,  extreme  care  has  to  be  exercised  other- 
wise very  little  direct  benefit  is  secured  so  far  as  freedom  of  movement 
is  concerned,  from  the  first  year's  work  at  the  blackboard.  The  child's 
writing  in  the  first  desk  practice  is  as  large  as  he  cares  to  make  it.  By 
degrees  we  lead  him  to  make  his  letters  less  high  never  curtailing,  how- 
ever, his  freedom  of  hand  and  arm  movement.  The  one  ideal  held  before 
him  is  freedom  of  movement.  We  take  great  care  that  the  ideal  shall 
not  be  nicety  of  form.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  future  we  should 
have  very  little  writing  at  the  desk  during  the  second  year,  but  that 
most  of  our  work  should  be  at  the  blackboard.  This  work  at  the  black- 
board is  constantly  kept  up  during  the  third  year.  All  the  work  at  the 
desk  is  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  results  in 
writing  in  the  first  three  years  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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I  have  encouraged  more  blackboard  work  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  also  less  written  work  on  paper.  By  having  a  less  nun^r  of 
written  exercises  and  making  those  longer  and  thus  richer  in  content,  I 
have  seen  a  decided  gain  in  the  quality  of  penmanship.  We  are  far  from 
where  we  should  be  in  the  matter  of  position.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  present  school  furniture  cannot  be 
properly  adjusted  to  the  child  hence  the  incorrect  position  at  the  desk. 
Pupils  are  not  able  to  take  a  natural  posture  at  the  desk.  Thev  sit 
awkwardly  and  in  distorted  positions  while  writing.  One  year  at  school 
with  unhygienic  desks  is  sufficient  to  establish  habits  of  posture  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overcome.  Until  we  have  all  adjustable  desks  in 
our  rooms  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  secure  correct  writing  positions. 

Physical  Training. 

In  some  cities  and  towns  in  America  games  are  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  instruction.  We,  in  this  city,  have  made  a  com- 
mendable beginning  in  the  correlation  of  play  interests  with  school  work, 
but  we  should  extend  this  work  more  and  more.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  play  instinct  of  childhood  and  adapting  it  to  our  own  ends 
make  it  a  means  of  education.  This  becomes  regulated  play — ^play  di- 
rected towards  educational  ends.  I  believe  if  we  could  have  more  of  this 
kind  of  gymnastic  work  instead  of  so  much  of  the  formal  Swedish  work 
in  the  first  three  years,  we  should  in  these  natural  movements  of  child- 
hood give  opportunity  for  that  co-ordination  of  muscles  so  highly  desir- 
able in  all  physical  exercises  for  young  children.  Whatever  the  child 
regards  as  play  may  be  made  the  means  of  educating  him  in  the  most 
economical  way.  In  the  pursuit  the  senses  and  mental  faculties  are 
trained.  Games  demand  close  application,  consequently  this  is  the 
happiest  way  to  train  the  attention.  I  believe  if  we  could  have  these 
definitely  prescribed  games  that  we  should  have  a  better  power  of  con- 
versation on  the  i)art  of  young  children,  a  more  lively  and  sympathetic 
social  interest  in  the  school,  and  fatigue  less  apparent  toward  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Handwork. 

When  we  look  at  the  natural  child  we  see  the  enormously  important 
influence  handwork  plays  in  his  mental  development  Handwork  will 
not  be  a  life  element  in  the  school  until  it  is  used  in  a  natural  way.  It 
cannot  be  used  as  a  mere  drill.  If  it  is  to  be  in  any  sense  true  8elf-< 
expression,  it  must  deal  with  undertakings  that  represent  real  interests 
to  the  workers,  and  it  must  be  prosecuted    in    such    a    way    that    the 
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worker's  own  thought  enters  in  some  part  into  the  result.  The  in-school 
and  out-of-school  interests  of  the  children  dealt  with  must  form  the 
basis  for  this  work.  This  means  much  flexibility  to  the  programme. 
Handwork  expression  touches  all  the  interests  of  young  life,  conse- 
quently we  must  find  out  the  true  interests  of  the  particular  children 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Construction  in  paper  and  cardboard  is  extremely  practical, .  so  also  is 
raffia,  basketry,  simple  weaving  and  sewing.  During  the  past  year  a 
few  of  my  teachers  attempted  some  of  this  handwork  in  raffia,  basketry 
and  simple  weaving.  The  children  were  ready  and  eager  to  seize  upon 
these  activities.  Whatever  handwork  is  done  in  the  primary  school 
must  be  done  by  the  regular  grade  teacher.  The  problem  of  expense  is 
a  vastly  important  one  in  regard  to  this  work.  Some  of  my  teachers 
are  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  work  and  are  anxious  for  instruction. 
It  will  be  only  when  the  regular  teacher  comes  to  use  handwork  ex- 
pression in  the  same  way  that  she  now  uses  speech  and  writing,  that 
handwork  will  reach  its  full  possibilities  in  the  public  school. 

The  School  Garden. 

Last  spring  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society  voted  to  award 
three  prizes  for  the  best  school  gardens  that  should  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  Four  schools  entered  into  the  com- 
petition, the  Benefit  Street  School,  the  Charles  Street  School,  the  Vine- 
yard Street  School  and  the  Camp  Street  School. 

A  section  of  the  yard  at  the  Charles  Street  School,  about  120  feet  in 
length,  was  fertilized,  ploughed  and  the  seed  planted.  The  children 
measured  and  plotted  oft  the  same  into  different  sections  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  various  kinds  of  seeds,  each  room  being  represented  by  a 
certain  section.  Many  discussions  arose  regarding  the  best  time  and 
place  for  the  planting  of  the  seeds.  These  furnished  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  good  live  oral  language  work.  On  pleasant  days  the  children 
worked  in  the  garden  before  and  after  school  and  at  recess.  They  took 
irreat  pride  in  their  garden,  and  well  they  might,  for  in  June  the  school 
garden  at  Charles  Street  was  certainly  an  artistic  success,  being  fairly 
alive  with  bright  blossoms,  with  vines  growing  up  the  wall  in  the  back- 
ground, not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  surely  a  very  pretty  bit  of  color  in  that 
sombre  landscape.  During  the  summer  vacation  a  committee  of  three 
children,  changed  every  two  weeks,  has  had  the  care  of  the  garden,  and 
happy  were  those  children  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed 
on  that  committee.  This  school  received  the  first  prize  of  ten  dollars 
from  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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Another  school  garden  deserving  special  notice  was  that  at  Benefit 
Street.  Early  in  the  spring  a  section  of  the  yard  was  fertilized* 
ploughed,  and  the  seed  purchased.  The  children  reviewed  their  knowl- 
edge of  mensuration  by  measuring  and  measuring  again  the  garden,  and 
plotting  it  off  into  different  sections  for  the  planting  of  the  various 
kinds  of  seeds.  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  suitable  they  began  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  planting,  and  on  pleasant  days  they  worked 
in  the  garden  before  and  after  school  and  at  recess.  The  different  kinds 
of  seeds  were  planted  in  their  seasons.  In  this  garden  not  only  were 
flower  seeds  planted,  but  seeds  of  vegetables  also.  Excursions  to  the 
country  were  made  and  wild  flowers  were  transplanted  to  this  garden. 
Cultivated  plants  were  brought  and  there  was  the  best  kind  of  com- 
petition between  the  children  in  the  different  rooms.  This  school  re- 
ceived the  second  prize  of  five  dollars  from  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Vineyard  Street  receiving  the  third  prize  of  three  dollars. 

The  experiments  along  these  lines  have  shown  us  that  life  in  school 
should  be  natural,  many-sided  and  harmonious.  Life  at  school  most 
be  related  to  life  at  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  the  various  human 
activities  of  the  city.  It  is  through  these  typical  occupations  that  are 
being  gradually  introduced  into  the  school,  that  the  children  come  into 
live  personal  contact  with  the  kind  of  things  which  they  need  to  know 
and  to  be  able  to  do.  The  regular  school  work  is  not  crowded  out  by  the 
newer  kinds  of  work,  but  it  is  so  connected  with  these  newer  forms  of 
work  that  new  life  is  put  into  it. 

Special  Rooms. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  in  two  of  my  largest  primary  build- 
ings, Arnold  Street  and  Benefit  Street,  a  room  set  apart  for  special  work. 
These  rooms  were  for  foreign  children,  for  i)eculiar  and  for  backward 
children.  By  special  instruction  pupils  who  are  not  quite  normal  and 
those  who  have  dropped  behind  their  classmates,  have  been  inspired  to 
do  their  best  and  their  flagging  ambition  has  been  aroused.  In  many 
cases  the  teachers  are  hampered  in  their  work  by  pupils  considerably 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  same  grade.  Often  these 
pupils  are  dull,  but  more  frequently  their  backwardness  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  through  illness  or  the  negligence  of  their  parents  they  are 
not  regularly  in  school  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  school  life. 
They  are  generally  pupils  who  need  individual  help  from  the  teacher  to 
an  extent  that  is  impossible  in  a  regular  grade,  and  their  size  as  well  as 
their  age  made  them  conspicuous  as  dull  and  backward  pupils  when 
placed    with    children    in    the    regular    primai*y    grades.     To    give    these 
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;>il8  the  individual  help  needed  and  relieve  the  regular  teacher  of  the 
ra  care  of  them,  a  room  was  reserved  for  them  in  each  of  these  two 
Idings.  Some  of  the  children  in  these  rooms  have  come  from  out- 
town,  where  the  school  system  is  widely  different  and  they  did  not 
oily  meet  the  requirements  of  the  grade  into  which  they  had  beeb 
ced,  others  had  moved  about  from  place  to  place  so  frequently  that 
y   had  dropped  behind  in  their  studies,   still  others  were  foreigners 

0  had  been  hindered  by  ignorance  of  the  English  language;  and  then 
re  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  needs  individual  attention  because  of  his 
iiliar  disposition.  These  pupils  were  taken  from  the  various  primary 
des.     They  were  chosen  by  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  school, 

1  the  choice  was  submitted  to  my  approval.     Because  so  many  differ- 
primary  grades  are  represented,  the  teachers  in   these  rooms  must 

re  a  broad  education.  They  must  not  only  know  every  branch  of  the 
mary  school  work,  but  also  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time 
that  each  pupil  will  receive  individual  attention. 
iM  soon  as  a  pupil  is  brought  into  one  of  these  rooms,  the  teacher 
dies  him  to  discover  just  the  cause  of  his  backwardness.  If  he 
»  not  understand  the  language  she  teacbes.it  to  him  little  by  little, 
1  then  he  makes  rapid  progress  in  his  lessons.  If  the  pupil  is  merely 
w  she  takes  infinite  pains  to  let  him  work  out  his  lessons  in  uis  own 
y  encouraging  him  when  his  tasks  are  done.  In  fact  she  studies  to 
cover  the  needs  of  each  pupil  and  then  tries  to  supply  these  needs, 
e  chief  trouble  with  each  pupil  is  lack  of  concentration.  Russian 
V8  have  been  sent  to  one  of  these  rooms,  and  their  progress  has  been 
lost  universally  remarkable.  The  teachers  in  the  regular  grades  in 
ae  schools  are  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  them  by  the  opening  of 
'se  rooms..  It  is  my  desire  that  the  number  of  these  special  rooms 
m\d  be  increased  until  we  at  least  could  have  one  situated  in  each 
ool  district. 

School  Age. 

rhe  problem  of  school  age  is  one  that  will  receive  more  attention  in 
twentieth  century.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  many  of  those 
iea  of  the  United  States  where  pupils  are  not  considered  of  school  age 
til  they  are  six  years  old,  that  the  course  of  study  is  but  eight  years, 
1  that  the  pupils  graduate  from  the  high  school  at  fully  as  early  an 
i  as  in  other  places  where  children  enter  at  five,  and  the  course  is 
le  years.  It  is  my  belief  that  were  our  school  laws  so  framed  that 
Idren  could  not  enter  school  until  they  were  six  years  old,  that  the 
rk  could  'be  easily  completed  in  less  time  than  now,  with  less  fatigue, 
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less  effort,  and  with  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject.  Not  only  would 
there  be  a  mental  gain,  but  a  great  physical  gain  also.  Little  children 
four  and  five  years  old  should  be  out-of-doors  nearly  all  of  their  waking 
hours,  developing  strong  bodies  and  incidentally  brain  power  so  that 
when  they  enter  the  primary  school  there  will  be  no  painful  reaching 
out  after  the  unknown  in  arithmetic  and  reading,  but  they  will  have 
gained  the  power  to  learn  easily,  which  is  reached  only  after  children  have 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  physical  development. 

Extend  the  kindergarten  system  and  let  the  children  come  into  kinder- 
garten at  four  and  remain  there  for  two  years.  In  the  congested  dis- 
tricts especially  should  we  have  the  kindergarten,  and  by  having  one  of 
these  connected  with  every  school  in  such  districts  we  can  thus  look 
after  this  class  of  children  who  are  debarred  from  a  mother's  oversight 
All  first  grade  teachers  appreciate  the  fact  that  children  are  sent  to 
school  at  too  early  an  age.  I  hope  that  the  problem  of  school  age  in 
this  community  will  receive  attention  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  coming  school  year  the  work  in  language  and  arithmetic 
will   receive  attention. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  the  teachers  for  the 
personal  kindness,  confidence  and  assistance  that  have  been  repeatedly 
shown  to  me  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  L.   SWEENEY, 

Sujyertising  Teacher  of  Primary  Schools. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  : 

The  work  of  our  kindergartens  is  becoming  more  highly  valued  as 
their  number  increases  and  their  purpose  is  better  understood. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  expressions  of  appreciation  have 
shown  that  parents  and  the  public  in  general  believe  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  not  a  separate  institution,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  that  the  training  which  it  gives  is  of  lasting  benefit 
permanently  influencing  life  and  character. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  kindergarten  is  from 
a  recent  article  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education: 

"The  kindergarten  is  an  important  part  of  the  school  course,  and  it 
should  be  for  all  the  children  who  care  to  attend.  The  primary  school 
work  in  any  town  is  decidedly  improved  when  it  follows  the  kinder- 
garten. Primary  school  work  is  in  a  better  spirit,  and  the  child  is  in 
a  vastly  better  mental  attitude. 
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"We  have  allowed  from  fifty  to  sixty  children  from  all  kinds  of  homes 
and  all  conditions  of  maturity  to  be  thmst  upon  the  teacher,  who  did 
the  best  she  could,  but  the  best  was  to  leave  many  of  them  in  a  state  of 
suspended  intellectual  activity  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  ever  to 
catch  up. 

"From  a  good  kindergarten  there  are  never  any  stupid  children,  never 
any  that  have  not  had  a  good  start.  The  kindergarten  does  not  provide 
brains,  but  it  gives  the  brains  of  every  child  a  fair  start. 

"I  speak  from  a  pretty  fair  comprehension  of  the  school  system  of 
thirty-six  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  from  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  it.  and  from  a  close  study  of  the  conditions  in  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  kindergarten  is  the  most 
humane,  most  judicious,  most  economical  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
entire  system." 

No  body  of  teachers  has  shown  greater  willingness  to  give  liberally  of 
time  and  money  for  professional  improvement  than  have  the  kinder- 
gartners.  During  the  year  just  past  the  kindergartners  of  this  city  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  special  advantages.  Throughout  the  year  Miss  Laura 
E.  Fisher,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gave  lectures 
every  other  week  upon  the  Kindergarten  Programme.  On  t^lie  alternate 
weeks  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Minnie  M.  Glidden,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School,  they  were  permitted  to  study  under  her  direction 
the  theory  and  use  of  Froebel's  gifts. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  mother's  meet- 
ings held  this  past  year.  A  club  has  been  formed  by  the  mothers  in 
the  Elm  Street  district,  which  has  held  regular  monthly  meetings.  The 
primary  teachers  in  this  school  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  such  meetings  .afford  to  interest  the  parents  in  the  work 
of  tfie  school,  and  monthly  meetings  have  also  been  held  for  mothers  of 
children  in  the  primary  grades.  Thus  in  this  district,  kindergartners 
and  teachers  are  working  unitedly  to  secure  the  intelligent  interest  of 
the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Such  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  kindergartners,  and  parents  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  become  more  general. 

In  two  kindergartens  it  was  found  that  the  mothers  very  much  desired 
to  see  the  regular  kindergarten  exercises,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  as  it 
was  inconvenient  for  them  to  leave  home  in  the  morning.  Special  arrange- 
ment was,  therefore,  made,  the  morning  session  was  omitted  and  a 
session  held  in  the  afternoon  instead,  when  many  mothers    were  present. 

Mothers'  meetings  are  usually  held  in  the  afternoon,  but  during  the 
spring   a  number  of  meetings  were   held   in    the  evening  when   fathers 
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as  well  as  mothers    could  attend.     These  were  so  successful   that  they 
will  probably  be  held  more  frequently  in  the  future. 

In  five  kindergartens  exhibits  of  children's  work  were  arranged  which 
greatly  interested  the  parents,  many  of  whom  expressed  themselves  as 
especially  gratified  to  have  an  opportunity,  such  as  was  thus  afforded, 
of  seeing  the  sequence  of  the  handwork.  They  saw  its  meaning  and 
importance  as  never  before,  and  had  a  new  appreciation  of  its  educa- 
tional value.  Such  exhibits  should  be  held  annually  in  connection  with 
each  kindergarten. 

Previously  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  the  children  to  take  pieces  of 
handwork  home  as  soon  as  completed,  the  result  being  that  generally 
they  were  soon  lost  or  destroyed.  In  this  way  the  parents  could  not  see 
the  work  in  its  true  relation,  and  could,  therefore,  form  little  id«a  of  its 
meaning  or  of  the  progress  the  child  was  making.  For  the  last  two 
years,  however,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  suitable  specimens 
of  work,  which  after  being  mounted  on  sheets  of  pa^er  by  the  children 
are  fastened  together,  forming  a  book.  These  collections  have  been 
greatly  prized  by  both  parents  and  children,  and  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served. In  a  few  instances  where  little  ones  have  been  removed  by 
death  it  has  been  most  touching  to  see  how  these  books  have  been  treas- 
ured by  bereaved  parents. 

The  children  have  been  taken  on  more  excursions  and  walks  this  year 
than  ever  before.  There  have  been  trips  to  farms  for  some,  and  ex- 
cursions into  the  country  to  gather  wild  flowers  for  others.  The  children 
have  been  taken  to  walk  in  their  own  school  district ;  to  visit  beautiful 
gardens ;  to  see  chickens  or  pigeons ;  to  visit  the  blacksmith,  wheel- 
wright, or  shoemaker.  They  are  in  this  way  getting  knowledge  at  first 
hand:  are  being  trained  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  observe;  their  senses  are 
being  quickened  and  developed,  and  they  are  coming  into  sympathetic 
relations  with  nature  and  the  world  of  human  industry.  Everywhere 
the  children  have  met  with  the  kindest  treatment,  and  they  in  turn 
have  shown  by  their  uniform  good  behavior  that  they  are  learning  lessons 
of  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Every  kindergarten  should  have  its  garden.  Froebel  laid  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  the  school  garden  in  the  child's  education.  Its 
value  has  long  been  recognized  in  European  countries,  but  educators  in 
this  country  are  onlj"  just  beginning  to  realize  what  an  important  factor 
it  may  be  made  in  the  child's  development.  Only  three  of  our  kinder- 
gartens have  gardens,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  recent  action  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society  and  the  encouragement  which  has  of  late 
been  given  to  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  in  this  city  may  remove 
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some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  previously  existed  and  prevented  the 
^neral  introduction  of  this  important  feature  of  kindergarten  work. 

niere  have  been  transition  classes  connected  with  thirteen  kinder- 
gartens. This  work  has  shown  marked  improvement,  but  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  year  may  see  it  more 
satisfactorily  established. 

BESSIE  M.  SCHOLFIELD, 

Supervisor  Teacher  of  Kindergarten  Schools, 


REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence : 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  Section  24,  of  Article  IV.,  of  the 
By-Liaws,  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  presents  the  following  report : 

The  statistics  in  regard  to  the  high  schools  for  1901-1902,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


School. 


English 

Classical 

Hoi>e  Street 

Manual  Training. 

Toials 


Tkachers. 


Male. 

Female. 

8 

20 

7 

13 

7 

17 

15 

8 

37 

58 

Total. 

28 
20 
24 
23 


Enrolment. 


Boys. 


Girls.  Total. 


95 


Eng.  113  456 

Com.  51  136 

238  159 

204  306 

241  95 


561) 
187 

397 

510 

336 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. 


W7 


1,152    1,999 


96.6 
39.3 

200.3 

173.2 

194  1 


Girls.'  Total. 


383. 


479.0 


703.5 


109.6  148.9 

I 

140.7  341. 

243.3  416.5 

I 

73.2  267.3 


949.8  1,653.3 


This  committee  particularly  regrets  that  it  has  been  necessary  t» 
introduce  sweeping  reductions  in  the  amount  previously  expended  upon 
these  schools. 

This  committee  desires  to  express  its  high  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  recently  appointed  teachers  with  whose  services  the  city 
has  been  compelled  to  dispense  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Some  of 
the  best  teachers  have  been  thus  dropped  from  our  rolls. 

This  committee  would  call  attention  to 
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(a)  The  inadegnacy  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  to  accom- 
modate within  its  own  building  the  scholars  applying  for  admisBion. 

(b)  The  desirability  of  the  consideration  of  some  means  by  which 
this  school  may  be  conducted  with  State  co-operation. 

(c)  The  need  of  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  continuanoe 
of  the  shoi*ter  business  course  in  the  English  High  SchooL 

(d)  The  needs  of  the  high  schools  on  account  of  certain  broadening 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  several 
high  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee  on  High  Schools, 

GEORGE.  G.  WILSON, 

Chairman, 

Repokt  of  the   Principal  of  the  English  High   School. 

To  THE  Committee  on  High  Schools  : 

lu  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Report, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report: 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  English  High  School  in  1901-2 
was  750,  a  number  25  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  whole 
number,  500  were  in  the  regular  four  years*  course,  17  less  than  the 
year  before:  and  187  were  in  the  short  two  years*  business  course,  42 
more  than  the  year  before. 

The  two  yeai's'  business  course  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  the 
regulai*  four  yeftrs*  course,  \yhile  we  have  some  pupils  so  mature  as 
to  be  benefited  by  taking  tlie  short  course,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  elect  it  ought  to  be  in  the  regular  course,  obtaining  a  good  general 
education  as  a  foundation  for  the  purely  commei*cial  work  offered  in  the 
later  years  of  the  regular  course.  If  this  short  course  is  to  be  continued, 
I  desire  to  recommend  the  enforcement  of  an  age  limit,  say  a  minimum 
age  of  sixteen  jears  for  admission  to  the  course. 

There  lias  been  an  unusual  number  of  resignations  of  teachers  in 
our  school  during  the  past  year.  Early  in  the  year,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Bates, 
one  of  our  most  valued  and  efficient  teachers,  resigned  her  position. 
During  the  year,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Blake  resigned  his  position  in  this 
school,  to  enter  upon  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  been  an 
efficient  teacher  in  this  school  for  ten  years,  and  his  untiring  labors  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  school,  in  various  directions.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
I^akey  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  created,  and  has  entered 
uiK)n  his  work  in  the  commercial  depaiinnent,  with  every  indication  of 
success.     The   resignation   of  Miss  Sibyl   H.   Avery,  at  the  close  of  the 
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eer,  deprives  us  of  her  valuable  services  and  influence,  not  only  in  her 
tpeoial  department  of  physical  culture,  but  also  in  the  general  affairs  of 
he  school. 

The  hannonious  relations  of  our  teachers  to  eadb  otheir,  and  of 
eachers  and  pupils,  have  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  school  during  the 
)ast  year,  as  well  as  in  preceding  years. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  some  additions  to  our  facilities  for 
vork,  such  aa  the  fitting  up  of  a  bank  and  the  beginning  of  a  museum 
>£  commercial  products,  for  use  in  the  commercial  department,  and  one 
nore  table  for  individual  work  in  the  physical  laboratory.  Additional 
Tpewriting  machines  have  been  obtained,  and  next  year  we  expect  to 
lave  twenty-seven  in  constant  use.  These  additions  have  rendered  our 
nstniction  more  practical  and  effective  in  these  directions. 

One  of  the  rooms  in  the  girls'  basement  has  been  fitted  up  with 
:ables  at  which  the  girls  may  be  seated  wQiile  eating  their  lunch.  Doors 
lave  been  provided  cutting  off  the  basement  from  the  stairways  and 
schoolrooms.  This  enables  us  to  divide  the  whole  school  into  two 
iivisions  having  their  recess  at  different  times.  These  changes  have 
greatly  promoted  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  pupils  and 
:ea(diers. 

We  are  now  experiencing  more  fully  the  effects  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  the  last  two  years  of  our  course.  The  number  of  elective  studies 
actually  pursued  has  been  gradually  diminishing.  The  recent  increase 
in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Ph.  B.  course  in  Brown  Uni- 
irersity  will  exert  a  marked  influence  in  this  direction. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  this  school  has 
tiad  the  use  of  athletic  grounds  located  very  near  the  school  building. 
We  hope  to  have  the  same  privilege  during  the  coming  year;  and  thus 
to  have  the  whole  subject  of  athletics  more  fully  under  the  oversight  of 
teachers,  through  the  coi*dial  co-operation  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  financial  reasons,  our  teaching  force  is 
to  be  again  reduced  during  the  coming  year.  The  progranune  prepared 
for  that  year  gives  five  recitations  per  day  to  each  teacher.  The  work 
cannot  be  as  effective  as  it  would  be  with  a  larger  teaching  force. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal. 
5 
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Repobt  of  the  Principal  of  the  Classical  High  School. 
To  THE  Committee  on  Hioh  Schools  : 

In  the  last  report  an  account  waa  given  of  the  etablishmeat  of  a 
six-year  course  by  the  opening  of  a  junior  room.  During  the  year 
1901-1902  another  room  was  opened.  The  work  waa  carried  on  with 
great  success  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Walker  and  Miss  Calef,  and, 
as  a  result  a  class  is  well  fitted  to  begin  the  reading  of  OuBsar  in  the 
high  school  proper,  while  otherwise  as  well  prepared  as  any  that  has 
entered  the  school.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  it  w«i8  fouH^ 
necessary  for  financial  reasons  to  give  up  the  junior  department  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  the  course  was  an  ideal  one  and  the  teachers  in 
charge  proved  themselves  well  fitted  for  their  work. 

The  use  of  the  stereopticon  in  the  high  school  is  of  great  advantage. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  principal  to  give  each  week  a  talk  to  the  senior 
class  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  He  traces  the  growth  of  the 
City  of  Rome  by  means  of  its  ruins  from  the  time  of  the  supposed 
Romulus  to  the  "lone  column"  of  the  forum,  a  period  of  1,500  years. 
Pompeii  and  the  environs  of  Naples  furnish  illustration  to  the  classic 
authors.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  the  temples  and  other  ruins  of 
Greece  awaken  an  interest  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  plan  is 
formed  of  inciting  an  interest  in  medieval  and  modern  history  for 
pupils  of  tlie  second  and  third  years  by  iiistorical  reading  and  views  of 
the  leading  events  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  present  day.  The 
stei-eopticon  has  been  used  with  loaned  views  by  the  teacher  of  science 
for  his  classes  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Miss  H.  Adelaide  Witham,  a  successful  teacher  of  English  in  other 
high  schools,  has  had  charge  of  the  study  of  English  during  the  year. 
Under  her  inspiring  teaching  it  is  expected  that  the  work  in  that  most 
important  and  most  difficult  department  will  advance  from  year  to  year. 

During  the  year  Brown  University  has  announced  changes  in  the 
requirements  for  the  A.  B.  course,  by  which  a  pupil  may  enter  without 
Greek.  In  oi*der  to  be  sure  that  the  way  is  not  made  easier  an  addi- 
tional subject  is  required  besides  the  three  year  course  in  the  modem 
language  that  takes  the  place  of  Greek.  Our  well  established  coarse 
in  German  with  either  Physics  or  Chemistry  will  thus  prepare  for  the 
new  A.  B.  requirement.  The  physical  labomtory  partly  completed 
should  be  finished  at  once  for  those  desiring  to  present  physics,  but 
until  that  is  done  the  chemical  laboratory,  a  complete  plant,  than  which 
no  better   could  be  desired,   will   afford   the  means   for  any   to   present 

chemistry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

Principal. 
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Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School. 

To  THE  Committee  on  High  Schools  : 

With  the  graduation  exerdaes  in  June  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  closed  its  tenth,  and,  we  believe,  its  most  prosperous  year. 

Registration. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  boys  were  registered  during  the  year  and 
ninety-five  girls,  making  a  total  registration  of  336.  Two  schoolrooms 
with  accompanying  recitation  rooms  were  used  in  the  classical  building 
which  gave  the  school  the  equivalent  of  four  additional  rooms.  With- 
out these  rooms  for  girls'  work  it  would  not  have  been  i>ossible  for  us 
properly  to  carry  out  our  course. 

Equipicent. 

The  teachers  in  the  mechanical  departments  do  much  needed  repairing 
during  the  school  year;  but  after  ten  years  wear  by  boys,  often  very 
unskilled  at  the  outset,  much  of  our  machinery,  especially  in  the  wood 
turning  room  needs  a  thorough  overhauling  with  a  view  to  replacing 
some  of  those  machines  most  worn. 

In  the  machine  shop  a  Pratt  &  Whitney  milling  machine  could  be  ex- 
changed for  other  needed  machines,  a?  the  possession  of  a  Brown  & 
Sharpe  milling  machine  makes  the  two  unnecessary. 

The  policy  of  the  school  has  been  to  add  a  little  each  year  to  labora- 
tory equipment  and  furnishings,  until  the  school  as  a  whole  stands  for 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  this  country  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  schools  opened  very  recently,  since  special  machinery  for  schools 
of  this  character  has  been  designed.  The  greatest  improvements  have 
been  made  in  equipment  for  forge  shops,  so  that  our  forge  shop  is  far 
behind  the  best  equipped  school  of  to-day.  The  Electrical  Laboratory 
has  valuable  additions  each  year  from  the  work  of  the  students. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories  are  in  constant  need  of  ai>- 
paratus. 

Girls'  Laboratories. 

The  girls*  laboratories  are. not,  and  under  present  conditions  cannot  be 
pit>perly  equipped  owing  to  inadequate  accommodations,  and  the  fact 
that  many  things  have  been  held  off  waiting  for  the  new  building.  If 
this  building  is  not  soon  to  be  started,  much  should  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  girls'  laboratory  courses.  As  girls'  work  Is  one  of 
the  unique  features  of  this  school  it  claims  your  immediate  attention. 
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Exhibitions. 

A  constant  study  is  made  of  how  best  to  place  before  the  public  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  our  work  and  accomplishments :  to  this  end  three 
special  exhibitions  were  held  one  at  the  end  of  the  fin^  term,  one  near 
the  close  of  the  second  term  when  an  evening  was  devoted  to  regular 
dass  work  of  the  school,  and  the  exhibition  and  graduation  exercises  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  evening  exhibition  of  work  proved 
most  successful  and  interesting  to  the  very  large  number  of  people  who 
attended. 

German  and  English. 

Following  the  plan  of  our  leading  technical  schools  that  require  but 
one  foreign  language  for  entrance  preparation,  this  school  devotes  its 
language  study  to  German  and  English,  omitting  all  others. 

Some  form  of  English  work  is  demanded  every  year  throughout  the 
foufT  years*  course,  and  the  marked  improvement  in  this  branch  is  noted 
every  year.  German  is  begun  during  the  second  year  and  continued 
through  the  third  and  fourth  yeai*s,  furnishing  anxple  time  for  the 
minimum   requirements  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions. 

Relations  to  Higher  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  this  school  is  not  preparation  for  college, 
and  it  is  possibly  unfortunate  for  our  local  reputation  that  our  best 
students  seldom  represent  us  at  Brown  University ;  but  students  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
are  winning  a  high  rank  for  the  school.  The  Worcester  Polytechnic 
recently  appointed  a  graduate  of  this  school  to  its  faculty. 

Many  students  on  entering  this  school  set  their  faces  toward  a  busi- 
ness or  technical  career,  and  accept  positions  before  completing  the  pre- 
scribed four  years'  course.  This  may  be  a  cause  for  congratulation  rather 
than  regret,  but  it  results  in  a  larger  percentage  of  loss  to  classes 
between  the  first  and  fourth  years  than  would  occur  in  ordinary  high 
schools.  This  percentage  of  loss  is  not  alone  confined  to  boys*  daases, 
but  api>ears  in  the  girls'  as  well,  due  to  natural  ca;uses. 

The  course  for  girls  is  directly  beneficial  to  the  home;  and,  while 
carrying  on  the  regular  academic  work  of  a  high  school,  the  girls  study 
the  practical  problems  of  domestic  life  in  such  a  way  that  tiiey  become 
so  useful  in  the  home  that  their  course  is  often  abridged  to  meet  home 
necessities. 

The  desire   to   be  independent,   also,   is  not  less  strong   in   girls,  and 
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many  seek  money  returns  as  soon  as  any  special  line  of  training  opens 

the  way  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  school,  some  have  qualified  as 
professional  nurses  while  others  have  continued  their  studies  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  domestic  science  or  art.  The  teacher's  profession 
for  grade  work  is  open  to  graduates  from  this  school  on  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  to  graduates  of  other  high  schools  of  the  city,  and  several 
of  our  girls  are  in  the  normal  classes  preparatory  to  teaching.  A  few 
have  entered  Brown  for  collegiate  work.  Our  records  show  that  many 
have  married  not  long  after  finishing  our  cour8es,  and  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  think  of  them  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
domestic  life  so  conversant  with  the  practical  problems  of  domestic 
economy.  The  home  life  seems  the  natural  one  for  woman,  and  we  are 
sure  this  school  is  fulfilling  its  aim  in  magnifying  that  life,  and  prepar- 
ing an  educated  administrator  of  home  affairs. 

Loss  OF  Teaciieus. 

The  school  has  met  with  serious  losses  on  account  of  the  distressed 
financial  condition  of  the  schools  of  Providence. 

To  make  it  possible  to  dismiss  three  teachers  the  first  year  girls  are 
to  be  sent  to  other  high  schools,  and  not  permitted  to  enter  this  school 
until  the  second  year ;  by  this  arrangement  the  girls  lose  much  of  that 
peculiar  work  in  art  and  domestic  science.  Arrangements,  however, 
will  be  made  for  them  to  enter  on  the  second  year  work  ^ith  as  little 
loss  as  possible. 

Reducing  expenses  has  compelled  us  to  lose  one  teacher  of  English 
and  mathematics,  one  in  drawing  and  art  work,  one  in  elocution,  and 
one  in  domestic  art  work.  These  losses,  which  are  understood  to  be 
ten'iiorary.  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible  or  the  school  will  be 
permanently  injured. 

Music. 

One  period  a  week  was  devoted  to  chorus  work  in  music. 

The  progress  made  in  this  branch  was  especially  gratifying  to  all. 
The  class  of  music  rendered  was  difficult  and  required  serious  work  on 
the  part  of  students  and  director. 

Tuition  and  State  Aid. 

For  several  years  from  ten  to  fifteen  students  have  attended  this 
school  from  neighboring  towns.  A  number  coming  from  Attleboro, 
Mass. 
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Many  calls  for  information  come  from  adjoining  towns,  but  the  higb 
tuition  charged  deter  many  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  school 
Recent  action  increasing  the  tuition  to  $160  a  year  will  still  further 
discourage  those  seeking  an  education  of  a  technical  nature.  Since  this 
is  the  only  school  in  the  State  of  its  peculiar  character  which  is  so  well 
equipped  and  comprehensive  in  its  courses,  could  not  the  State  be  in- 
terested to  aid  her  citizens  where  manirfacturing  interests  and  technical 
skill  are  as  important  as  we  find  them  in  Rhode  Island. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   F.   WESTON, 

Principal. 

Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School. 

To  THE  Committee  on  High  Schools  : 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Report,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

The  Hope  Street  High  School  has  completed  the  fourth  year  of  its 
existence.  The  class  that  graduated  in  June  was  the  first  to  have  received 
all  of  its  secondary  instruction  from  this  school.  Its  excellent  showing 
in  the  graduating  exercises  as  well  as  the  admirable  spirit  and  mature 
scholarship  of  its  members  during  their  senior  year  is  a  just  source  of 
pride  to  their  teachers,  and  a  pronounced  tribute  to  the  wisdom  ajid  skill 
of  the  first  principal  of  the  school. 

The  most  note<l  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  school  is  that  in  the 
oflice  of  principal.  I'rofessor  .Tacobs's  resignation  after  three  years  of 
service  came  as  a  surprise  to  all  except  those  who  knew  him  best,  and 
felt  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  his  striking  personality  and 
unusual  executive  ability  would  open  up  to  him  a  larger  field  of  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  than  the  one  he  occupied. 

Ix)ng  before  the  IIoi)e  Street  School  was  completed  it  was  generally 
evident  that  Professor  Jacobs  was  the  logical  candidate  for  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  now  school.  His  early  appointement  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  oCFer  many  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  equipment.  The 
task  that  confronted  him  at  the  outset  was  a  larger  one  than  usually  falls 
to  a  principal.  Without  previous  experience  in  that  capacity  he  was 
called  upon  to  organize  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  high  schools 
in  the  city,  conserve  the  best  in  the  schools  from  which  he  had  received 
his  training,  and  introduce  several  new  features  suggested  by  his  exten- 
sive study  of  school  systems  of  this  and  foreign  countries  as  Director  of 
the  Student  Teacher  System  in  the  high  schools  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion  in  Brown  University.     Knowinjr  the   tendency  of  whatever  is  once 
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established,  Kood  or  bad,  to  perpetuate  itself  by  tradition  he  gave  this 
work  his  most  careful  attention,  and  the  results  have  justified  his  appoint- 
ments. 

Although  Professor  Jacobs  has  left  secondary  school  work  for  a  broader 
and  higher  kind,  while  he  remained  in  it  he  regarded  it  as  sufficiently  im- 
portant  to  occupy  a  man's  full  thought  and  largest  energies,  and  considered 
the  problems  of  the  secondary  school  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relation  with  the  college  as  among  the  most  vital  in  the  educational  field. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  more  than  passing  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
resignation  of  a  man  from  the  tieadship  of  a  school  on  which  he  has  left 
so  marked  an  impression. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  principalship  of  the  Hope  Street 
School  the  management  has  undergone  no  material  change.  The  lines 
on  which  the  school  was  organized  and  conducted  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence  required  not  so  much  alteration  as  furtherance  and 
development.  The  departmental  system  has  been  pushed  one  step  nearer 
its  logical  completion.  During  the  past  year  practically  no  teacher  has 
taught  more  than  one  subject  or  group  of  closely  related  subjects.  The 
only  instance  in  which  a  teacher  has  given  instruction  in  two  unrelated 
subjects  has  been  in  case  the  number  of  divisions  in  his  specialty  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  occupy  his  entire  time.  The  departmental  system 
renders  a  teacher  a  specialist  and  an  authority.  The  theoretical  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  Its  prac- 
tical advantages  have  been  demonstrated  during  four  years  in  the  Hope 
Street  School  to  the*  satisfaction  of  both  principal  and  teachers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  growing  ambition  of 
teachers  in  Providence  to  meet  the  competition  that  is  gradually  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  didactic  field  as  it  has  already  done  universally  in 
the  business  world,  a  competition  which  threatens  to  become  fiercer  with 
every  on-coming  decade.  During  the  past  year  at  the  Hope  Street  High 
School  alone  six  of  the  corps  of  teachers  have  been  pursuing  advanced 
courses  of  study  in  the  line  of  their  specialties  either  at  Brown  University 
or  with  correspondence  or  vacation  schools.  Others  in  the  same  school 
completed  courses  of  study  in  preceding  years  and  received  advanced  de- 
grees. In  the  four  high  schools  of  the  city  there  are  at  least  four  teachers 
w^ho  have  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  many  others  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  for  post-graduate  work.  These  facts  indicate  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  time  is  near  when  the  possession  of  an  A.  M.  degree  may 
be  demanded  as  a  minimum  of  preparation  of  candidates  for  high  school 
positions,  and  not  greatly  removed  when  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  A.  M.     Much  of  the  improvement  in  teaching  in  recent 
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years  has  been  on  account  of  fuller  preparation  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  it  is  in  this  same  line  that  we  must  look  for  that  further  improvement 
which  shall  put  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country  on  a  level  in  point 
of  efficiency  with  those  of  Germany. 

The  past  year  in  the  junior  course  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  The 
department  as  modified  from  year  to  yeai*  is  realizing  the  excellent  results 
for  which  it  was  planned.  No  better  means  has  yet  been  devised  for 
making  the  transition  from  grammar  school  to  high  school  methods  easy, 
natural  and  logical.  The  style  of  discipline,  the  manner  of  conducting 
recitations  and  the  intensity  of  work  characterizing  the  two  years  of  the 
junior  course  are  not  those  of  either  the  grammar  school  or  high  school. 
They  are  midway  and  transitional,  and,  partaking  of  both,  lead  the  way 
from  one  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  least  emphasized  advantages  that  a  high  school 
with  a  junior  course  possesses  is  the  possibility  of  making  adjustments 
of  pupils  according  to  their  tastes  and  capabilities  when  they  enter  the 
high  school  proper.  Teachers  familiar  with  the  work  of  pupils  in  French, 
Latin,  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra  during  the  two  years  next  be- 
low the  high  school  can  advise  them  almost  with  mathematical  precision 
which  of  the  various  high  school  courses  they  will  find  most  profitable. 
In  most  cases  the  advice  of  the  teacher  is  unnecessary'.  Pupils  see  for 
themselves  wherein  their  capabilities  lie,  and  are  often  able  to  choose 
wisely.  There  is  no  more  deplorable  sight  in  the  public  schools  than 
the  misfits  that  are  everywhere  met  with  in  the  first,  and  often  in  the 
subse(]uent  years  of  the  regular  high  school.  Many  children  electing  a 
classical  course  with  commendable  ambition  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
world  are  doomed  to  failure,  whei'eas  they  might  get  a  fitting  preparation 
for  life  in  a  scientific  course.  Such  maladjustments  are  preventable  and 
rarely  happen  with  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  through  the  junior 
department. 

During  the  past  year  tflie  student  teacher  system  has  worked  excel- 
lently. Four  young  women  have  received  training  and  they  have  done 
more  than  ordinarily  good  work.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  the  increased 
experience  of  the  supervising  teachers  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  high 
school  committee  in  selecting  candidates.  At  the  end  of  six  months  most 
of  the  student  teachers  at  the  Hope  Street  School  were  doing  work  that 
would  reflect  credit  on  experienced  teachers.  The  student  teacher  sys- 
tem is  advantageous  to  the  school,  not  merely  in  enabling  it  to  train 
teachers  to  fill  future  vacancies  and  select  the  best  of  those  it  has  trained, 
but  in  the  numberless  services  that  tlie  student  teachers  render  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  dispensed  with  or  take  the  time  of  more  highly  paid 
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teachers.  The  work  of  the  student  teachers  is  so  arranged  that  thej'  not 
only  cost  the  city  nothing,  but  are  even  a  source  of  economy.  Two 
student  teachers  do  the  work  of  one  regular  teacher  and  receive  therefor 
$800  per  annum,  which  is  $100  less  than  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  an 
assistant  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  grade. 

Among  both  students  and  teachers  there  has  been  an  increased  and  more 
salutary  interest  in  athletics  than  in  former  yeai*s.  Hitherto  athletics 
has  meant  baseball  and  football  and  little  else.  The  money  that  has  been 
collected  by  the  Athletic  Association  has  been  expended  wholly  for  the 
support  of  the  teams.  Inasmuch  as  the  same  boys  for  the  most  part  play 
on  both  teams — those  too  the  best  developed  physically  and  least  in  need 
of  being  encouraged  to  take  regular  exercise — the  majority  of  the  pupils 
have  no  incentive  to  engage  in  athletic  sports.  These  conditions  have 
■shown  a  tendency  towards  amelioration  the  past  year.  Early  in  the 
spring  twelve  boys  (not  playing  on  either  of  the  teams)  organized  a 
fencing  class,  meeting  in  the  gymnasium  three  afternoons  each  week,  and 
hired  a  master  to  instruct  them.  They  enjoyed  the  exercise  and  achieved 
some  skill  in  fencing.  Later  a  tennis  association  was  formed  with  a 
membership  of  about  fifty  boys,  and  a  regular  tournament  was  begun  in 
May  lasting  into  June.  The  use  of  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  school 
property  large  enough  for  three  tennis  courts  was  generously  given  the 
school  by  Principal  Jones  of  the  EViends  School  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  rent,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  it  should  be  fenced  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  estate.  This  was  done.  The  funds  for  grading  and  rolling 
the  ground  and  fencing  it  with  netting,  front  and  back,  were  kindly  pre- 
sented by  interested  parents.  The  tennis  ground  at  once  became  a  popu- 
lar resort,  and  the  sight  of  the  players  and  spectators  on  a  pleasant  after- 
noon was  a  novel  one.  It  is  hoped  that  still  more  can  be  done  to  encour- 
age enjoyable  physical  exercise  during  the  coming  year.  Such  generosity 
on  the  part  of  parents  of  children  attending  the  school  as  has  been  shown 
in  providing  a  tennis  ground  is  something  rare  in  Providence  and  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended. 

I  observe  that  in  Professor  Jacobs*s  report  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1901,  hfi  speaks  of  the  difliculty  met  with  in  heating  the  west  side  of  the 
building  on  cold  and  windy  days.  Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  matter  by  both  the  former  principal  and  myself.  If  it  could  be 
realized  what  a  menace  to  health  and  comfort  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  building  is  on  a  large  number  of  days  in  winter,  the  difficulty  would 
doubtless  be  removed  at  once.  Pupils  and  teachers  both  are  known  to 
have  taken  dangerous  and  protracted  colds  from  exi>osui'e  to  drafts  that 
they  could  not  avoid.     The  effort  to  heat  the  west  rooms  on  a  windy  day 
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results  in  the  overheating  of  the  rooms  on  the  east  side  and  in  a  coi>- 
siderable  waste  of  fuel.  An  abatement  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  is 
asked  for,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  health  and  comfort,  but  afi  a 
nveasure  of  economy  as  well.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  remedy  would  be  saved  in  coal  in  a  single  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  E.  DENNIS.  JR, 

PrincipaL 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HYGIENE. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pbovidence  : 

The  appended  reiK)rt  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Training  shows  the 
conditions  now  existing  in  this  department  of  school  work. 

Your  committee  wish  to  again  express  their  regret  that  such  com- 
petent and  satisfactory  assistants  as  Miss  Heyworth  and  Miss  Revens 
could  not  be  retained. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Hygiene, 

WILLIAM  R.  WHITE, 

Chairman, 
Providexce,  September  2G,  1902. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
To  THE  Committee  on  Hygiene  : 

The  school  year  1901-1902  opened  most  promisingly  for  the  future 
progress  of  physical  development  in  the  schools  of  Providence.  By  the 
wish  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  early  in  June  of  1901,  a  report  was 
submitted  of  the  requirements  of  this  department.  This  report  stated 
that  asistanco  was  greatly  needed  to  cover  the  scattered  area  of  school 
buildings  in  a  rapidly  growing  population.  As  a  result  two  assistants 
were  given  your  director,  Miss  Edith  L.  Heyworth,  of  the  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory,  and  Miss  N.  May  Revens,  from  the  Sargent  School  of 
Physical  Training.  These  young  ladies  began  in  September,  1901,  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year  was  spent  mainly  in  training  them 
for  their  new  work.  Both  proved  efficient,  and  capable,  and  enthusias- 
tic us  are  most  teachers  of  physical  education.  No  marked  changes  were 
made  in  the  course  of  study,  except  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  games 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  classes  held  regularly  for  the  pupil  teachers^ 
in    wliicli    lectures   and    practical    work    in    physical    exercises   are   given 
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were  increased  in  numbers  by  the  young  ladies  from  the  State  training 
classes  in  Doyle  Avenue,  Smith,  Benefit,  and  Summer  Street  Schools. 
During  the  coming  year  of  1902-'03  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  new 
State  Training  Schools,  Bridgham  and  Charles  Street  Schools  will  be 
added.  Much  valuable  work  is  done  with  the  city  and  State  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  needed  attention  given  to  this  line  of  teaching  and  to- 
the  disciplinary  and  feeble-minded  schools  would  seem  to  require  the 
services  of  one  instructor  alone. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  will  hereafter  correspond  in  the 
matter  of  physical  training  to  the  line  of  instruction  in  the  city  schools,, 
a  conference  upon  the  course  of  study  having  been  held  between  the 
physical  director,  Miss  Florence  Perry  Salisbury,  and  your  director. 

Owing  to  the  financial  stringency  in  the  public  school  funds  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  drop  the  assistants  in  the  department  of  physical 
education,  and  their  valuable  services  were  dispensed  with  in  June.  The 
coming  year  must  without  their  aid  necesarily  be  one  of  supervision  and 
direction,  and  training  of  the  pupil  teachers,  it  being  possible  only  to 
make  visits  to  each  schoolroom  once  in  about  nine  weeks. 

To  the  work  in  school  hygiene  during  the  past  year  much  personal  at- 
tention was  given  by  your  director,  and  it  is  hoped  during  the  coming 
year  to  keep  as  careful  an  oversight  as  possible  over  the  general  health 
and  proper  growth  of  the  children  and  such  causes  as  retard  or  improve 
the  health  of  our  school  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLEN  LeGARDE, 

Director  of  Physical  Training. 
September,  1902. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    MUSIC. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Proviuexce  : 

The  Committee  on  Music  in  reporting  upon  the  work  in  music  during 
the  previous  year  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Music,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted   for  the  Committee, 

JOSEPH  O.  SAN  SOUCI, 

Chairman. 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  Music. 

To  the  Committee  on  Music  : 

The  work  in  music  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  The  results 
attained  have  been  satisfactory.  Children  are  using  their  voices  well 
and  the  quality  of  tone  given  is  sweet  and  clear.  A  very  marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  reading  music.  We  have  added  two  new  helps  to  our 
work.  The  first  was  a  set  of  cardn  with  easy  exercises  for  the  lower 
grades  in  the  primary  schools.  The  Director  realizing  that  children 
in  the  lowest  grades  have  furnished  them  large  letters  in  the  Primer  in 
spelling  words,  has  compose<l  a  number  of  exercises  (and  the  committee  on 
music  authorized  the  printing  of  the  same),  with  large  notes,  so  that  the 
child  may  the  more  easily  read  the  notes.  The  plan  has  been  a  phenome- 
nal success.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  that  a  line  of 
work  like  this  has  been  presented  to  the  children  (or  even  adults)  in 
public  schools.  The  second  help  is  a  new  Outline  of  Study.  It  is 
arranged  with  special  thought  of  aiding  the  grade  teacher  in  knowing  her 
full  line  of  work  during  the  year.  The  work  is  laid  out  by  the  month, 
showing  the  maximum  amount  of  study  that  can  be  accomplished  in  each 
grade. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  School  Committee  were  forced  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  department.  By  dropping  from  the  list  of  music  teachers 
Miss  Emma  J.  Williams,  tlie  city  loses  the  services  of  a  valuable  teacher 
and  a  thorough  musician.  Miss  Williams  has  been  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers  of  music  for  nine  years,  and  her  work  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  schools  and  the  public. 

At  present  we  have  a  Director  of  Music  and  two  assistants  (Miss 
Farmer  and  Miss  Hudson). 

This  i*quite  different  from  what  it  was  in  '()9  and  '70,  when  there  were 
four  music  teachers  with  a  school  population  of  about  12,000,  while  at 
present  it  is  32,000.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  with  teaching 
force  at  hand,  plans  are  being  carried  out  on  a  little  different  schedule. 
We  are  combining  the  grammar  grades,  where  we  formerly  gave  a  lesson 
in  each  room  in  the  grammar  schools,  for  example  we  combine  6  B,  6  A, 
and  0  A,  or  6  A  and  7  B,  or  7  B,  7  B,  and  7  A,  into  one  class  in  the  hall 
of  the  school.  The  results  cannot  possibly  be  as  satisfactory  as  in  the 
classroom  lessons,  yet  we  hope  for  the  best  possible  attainment.  The 
high  school  work  will  be  continued  as  formerly,  the  school  assembling 
in  the  hall  of  the  building  once  each  week. 
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The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  which  include  our  own  high  school 
graduates,  are  now  obliged  to  take  one  year's  study  in  methods  of  teaching 
music,  which  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  work  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMORY  P.  RUSSELL, 

Director  of  Music. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PENMAySHIP, 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence: 

The  committee  have  to  report  that  there  has  been  an  increased  interest 
during  the  past  year  in  the  subject  of  penmanship,  and  also  a  demand 
that  this  important  part  of  the  pupils'  education  should  have  its  full 
share  of  attention. 

The  writing  should  be  on  a  par  of  excellence  with  the  most  imiwrtant 
studies,  and  should  be  so  considered  in  determining  the  standing  of  pupils. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  president  as  stated  in  his  address 
last  December  when  he  said,  **The  public  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
schools  unless  certain  old-fashioned  standards  of  school  work  are  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  the  pupils,"  and  penmanship  is  certainly  in- 
cluded in  this  class. 

The  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  has  been  by  the  regular  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  the  primary  supervisors.  This  plan  can  never 
be  satisfactory  for  it  lacks  uniformity,  and  the  teaching  is  not  always  in 
harmony  with  the  best  authority  upon  this  subject.  The  best  results 
;rill  be  obtained  when  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  person  a 
sufficient  number  of  writing  teachers  are  employed  to  properly  direct 
this  work  in  all  grades,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  average  teacher  does 
not  give  the  scholars  that  drill  in  penmanship  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands  without  the  assistance  of  a  special  instructor. 

The  special  teacher  appointed  last  fall  has  devoted  most  of  her  time  to 
teaching  movement  and  form  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  next  year  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  so  much  time  in 
those  grades  to  this  part  of  the  instruction,  thus  allowing  more  time 
for  speed  practice  and  enabling  the  teacher  to  extend  her  work  into  the 
lower  grades. 

The  thorough  and  energetic  work  of  Miss  Schubarth  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  we  believe  the  improvement  in  writing  will  be  more  and 
more  apparent  as  the  years  pass  if  her  services  are  continued. 
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The  proper  adjustment  of  seats  and  desks  to  the  scholars  is  a  problem 
that  should  be  si>eedily  solved.  Scholars  cannot  sit  on  books  as  they 
do  now  in  a  large  number  of  schools  and  learn  to  write  correctly.  It 
is  hoped  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  will  find  some  way  out  of  this 
difficulty  during  the  summer  months. 

In  recommending  a  change  in  the  system  of  writing,  the  committee  feel 
they  have  given  the  matter  due  consideration  covering  a  period  of  two 
years. 

Vertical  writing  is  not  giving  the  universal  satisfaction  that  its  advo- 
cates promised,  and  the  objections  to  it  are  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced. 

Your  committee  are  yet  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  recommended  by 
them  in  April  should  be  adopted. 

The  style  of  writing  contained  in  this  book  comes  nearer  to  the  re- 
quirements of  business  than  other  styles  examined  by  the  committee. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact  because  some  publishers  have  simply 
slanted  their  vertical  writing  and  called  it  medial.  Such  styles  cannot 
prove  to  be  good  business  scrip. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  book  recommended  is  superior  to  other 
books  examined  by  the  committee,  and  the  size  is  more  acceptable.  It 
is  certainly  the  cheapest  book  for  the  schools  to  use.  and,  if  adc^ted, 
will  make  a  large  saving  next  year  over  the  cost  of  the  books  now  in 
use.  and  no  book  has  been  shown  to  the  committee  that  will  be  as  cheap 
by  several  hundred  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Penmanship, 

GEORGE  S.  ANDREWS, 

Chairman, 

Report  of  the  Teacher  of  Penmanship. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Penmanship  : 

Gentlemen  :  My  work  as  Director  of  Penmanship  in  the  schools  of 
Providence  began  October  7.  1901.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  graduating  classes.  From  that  time  until  Feb- 
ruary one  lesson  a  week  was  given  to  each  graduating  class,  and  to  as 
many  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades  as  time  would  allow.  During  the 
second  term  the  classes  already  receiving  instruction  were  visited  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  the  work  was  extended  to  the  lower  grades. 

Thirty-five  rooms  received  instruction  the  first  tenn.  and  seventy 
rooms  the  second  terra. 
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It  was  difficult  work  from  the  beginning  as  very  few  of  the  pnpils 
had  been  taught  the  arm  movement,  the  majority  of  them  using  the 
finger  movement.  To  get  good  results  the  forms  of  the  letters  had  to 
be  drawn. 

By  persistent  effort  and  with  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  teachers, 
all  of  the  ninth  grade  pupils  have  the  knowledge  of  correct  movement 
and  form,  and  many  of  them  are  able  to  do  excellent  work  with  ease  and 
rapidity. 

Four  tests  in  penmanship  for  style  and  speed  have  been  given.  The 
same  test  was  given  in  June  that  was  sent  out  in  October.  Each  pupil's 
paper  in  the  test  given  in  October  was  examined  and  compared  with  the 
one  given  in  June.  Every  paper  showed  an  improvement  and  in  many 
cases  a  great  improvement. 

Our  constant  and  uniform  drill  in  movement  exercises  did  much  to 
help  the  scholars  acquire  correct  position  and  uniform  motion,  and  also 
irreater  sjpeed. 

Good  writing  is  the  result  of  intelligent  practice.  No  one  can  learn 
to  write  well  by  simply  practicing  without  any  definite  object  in  view. 
A  certain  delicacy  of  touch  and  uniformity  of  pressure  is  an  essential 
part  of  skill  in  writing.  Form  is  studied  more  successfully  by  group- 
ing similar  letters  and  noting  their  similarities  and  differences. 

It  has  been  said  that  vertical  writing  on  account  of  the  roundness  of 
letters,  the  shortness  of  loops,  and  the  lower  capitals,  is  more  legible, 
but  that  oblique  writing  is  capable  of  greater  speed.  During  the  coming 
year  we  are  to  study  the  Medial  System,  in  which  the  loop  letters  are 
shorter,  and  the  capitals  lower  than  in  the  vertical  system  in  use  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  thereby  expect  to  gain  in  speed,  legibility,  and 
form. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  year  to  come  writing  will  be  considered  as 

important  as  any  of  the  work  in  the  course  of  study,  and  that  teadhers 

will  not  accept  written  exercises  unless  the  writing  is  of  the  required 

standard. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  SCHUBARTH, 

Director  of  Penmanshii). 


REPORT  OF   THE  (JOMMITTEK   OX  rRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Providence,  R.  I..  June  27,  1U02. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :     Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  private  school  has  requested 
approval  by  the  School  Committee  during  the  past  year,  the  Committee 
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on  Private  Schools  has  held  no  meeting  since  the  one  held  for  organiu- 
tion  on  December  3d  last. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  city  twelve  private  and  twelve  parochial 
schools,  of  which  five  private  and  three  parochial  schools  have  applied 
for  and  received  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  A.  CRANSTON, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  TO  THE  CITY 

COUNCIL. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Committee  on  Relations  to  the  City  Council  would  report  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  been  directed  by  the  School  Committee  to 
make  application  to  the  City  Council  as  follows : 

September  18,  1901: 

For  temporary  accommodations  for  the  Chalkstone  Avenue  pupils  dur- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  Chalkstone  Avenue  primary  school  building. 

For  the  construction  of  one  or  more  temporary  school  buildings  for 
use  in  emergencies. 

November  29,  1901 : 

For  repairs  on  the  Third  Ward  room  used  for  school  purposes. 

December  13.  1901 : 

For  a  site  and  erection  thereon  of  an  eight-room  primary  building  in 
the  Mount  Pleasant  district  of  the  Tenth  Ward. 

January  3,  1902 : 

For  an  additional  appropriation  for  school  purjwses. 

January  31,  1902 : 

That  when  the  contemplated  new  Eighth  Ward  room  is  built  that  it 
be  arranged  to  accommodate  an  evening  and  disciplinary  school. 

April  4,  1902 : 

That  in  default  of  larger  appropriations  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  schools  the  City  Council  request  the  legislature  to  exempt 
the  City  of  Providence  from  the  provisions  of  the  free  text-book  law. 
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June  6,  1902 : 

For  the  assessment  of  a  tax  for  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

For  a  change  in  the  time  of  making  the  appropriation  for  public  schools 
to  April  instead  of  September. 

Your  committee  report  that  the  instructions  of  the  School  Committee 
have  been  carried  out,  and  the  several  petitions  above  mentioned  have 
been  duly  transmitted  to  the  City  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

JOSEPH  J.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence: 

Herewith  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  annual  reports  of  the  Purchasing 
Agent  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
School  Janitors  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  School  Houses, 

P.  FRANCIS  WALKER, 

Chairman, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  26,  1902. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  School  Janitors. 

City  Hall,  Sept.  18.  1902. 
Dr.  p.  Francis  Walker,  Chairman  Committee  on  School  Homcji  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Department  of  Jani- 
tors for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

The  janitor  of  Ralph  Street  School  was  (lischarged  July  1.  1901,  the 
building  having  been  sold. 

The  janitor  of  Greeley  Street  School  was  laid  off  from  July  1,  1901, 
to  December  1,  1901,  during  alterations  to  the  building. 

The  Janitor  of  Chalkstone  Avenue  School  was  discharged  October  31, 
1901,  the  building  having  been  sold. 

On  September  1st  the  new  building  on  Webster  avenue  was  opened  for 
school  purposes. 
0 
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During  the  year : 

r»  janitors  have  resigned   their  positions. 
5  janitors  have  been  dismissed  for  cause. 
4  janitors  have  died. 

The  salaries  of  janitors  for  the  3'ear  were  viz. : 

For  Day    Schools    $47,615  59 

"    Evening    Schools    2,499  00 

**    removing    snow    and    ice 975  35 

$51,089  94 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILIP  B.  DURFEE, 
Superintendent  of  School  Janitors. 

Report  of  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Committee  on  S<'hool  Houses. 

City  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I..  Sept.  26,  1902. 
Dr.  p.  Francis  Walker,  Chairman  Committee  on  School  Houses  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902.  The  work  of  repairs  to  the  furniture  and  furnishings 
in  the  several  school  buildings  has  been  carried  on  without  special  in- 
cident, save  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  owing  to  shortage  of 
funds  only  actual  necessities  were  attended  to. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  in  need  of  new  fui*nishings,  such  as  '^urtains, 
clocks,  inkwells,  etc.,  which  have  become  worn  out  in  service,  and  these 
wants  have  been  supplied  as  far  as  the  funds  would  allow.  The  need  of 
adjustable  irons  becomes  more  apparent  each  year.  The  new  schools 
are  now  furnished  entirely  with  adjustable  irons,  and  the  improvement 
shown  in  these  schools  both  as  to  the  work  and  condition  of  the  pupils 
will  alone  call  for  an  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  adjustable 
irons  in  the  older  schools.  In  the  matter  of  new  furniture  very  little 
has  been  purchased.  The  demand  for  bookcases  and  teachers*  desks  could 
not  be  supplied,  and  recourse  was  had  to  putting  up  shelves  in  closets  to 
hold  surplus  books  and  material. 

A  programme  clock  was  placed  in  the  Manual  Training  School  at  an 
expense  of  $70.  One  additional  table  was  placed  in  Phjrsical  Laboratory 
of  the  English  High  School  at  an  expense  of  $125.  There  were  hired 
for  use  in  the  schools    twenty- two  pianos  at  an  expense  of  $484.     There 
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are  three  kindergartens  and  one  grammar  school  where  the  pianos  now 
in  use  have  been  condemned,  but  there  are  no  funds  on  hand  to  replace 
tiiem. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1901  the  furniture  in  a  number  of 
ichools  were  refinished,  viz. :  Vineyard  Street,  Potter  Avenue,  Messer 
Street,  Classical  High,  Federal  Street  Grammar,  Branch  Avenue  Gram- 
oar.  Branch  Avenue  Primary,  and  Veazie  Street  schools. 

The  work  of  refinishing  the  school  furniture  is  carried  on  from  year 

>  year,  doing  as  much  each  vacation  as  time  will  admit  In  this  con- 
ection  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
ick  of  care  of  school  desks  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  schools,  and 

>  suggest  that  more  earnest  efforts  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  protect 
lie  property  of  the  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILIP  B.  DURFEE, 

Purchasing  Agent  Committee  on  School  Houses. 
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TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 


OrwliMtM  of  Training  Schools,  January  34,  1902. 

Gbamhar  Si'HUOLH. 


FInit  Bchwl. 

Saoond  Sclioal 

Oxford  St. 

Oxford  8L 

P^kcn  St. 

ChalkstoneAvf. 

Elisabeth  T.  Dunnp 

Point  St. 

Oxtotd  St. 

Willow  Sl 

Annie  F,  Eiiinions 

RoOHevelt  St. 

Federal  81.  Prl. 

Ellen  P.  Froberit. -.:.... 

Thayer  St. 

Point  St. 

Point  SI. 

Sarah  M.  AIiiUiRikn 

Actulf  my  Ai  e. 

IIiKMevell  St. 

CBlhoiin  Ave. 

EniiimT.  I'sulien 

Acaileiny  Avr. 

Peace  St. 

Vineyard  SI. 

Primaky  Schools. 


BeMeyE.  Brown 

.-California  Ave. 

EliiiwiMil  Ave. 

PotWr  Ave. 

Florence  E.  Chate 

.  CaliforniH  Ave. 

Eddy  St. 

Eady  St. 

l.iKzie  E.  ChaiP 

1     Willi™  St. 
■    WIllaraAve. 

Soninniet  St. 

Killlnglj-  St- 

>targaret.  L.  Coslelln  . . 

.1    BearoiiAve. 

Willow  Bt, 

Potter  Ave, 

.Margaret  M.  D'Ariy,. . 

,'       E.ldySt. 

Some  met  St. 

Atweir«  Ave. 

WiUanl  Ave. 
Fliiin  St. 

FlorenreP-KiiiRlit,... 

KImwumI  Ave. 
1  WillardAv.-. 

Berlin  St. 

LUlie  A.  Slaher 

.,     Willow  Si. 

CHllioiin  Ave. 

Kelly  St, 

Emilia  F,  Mnin-hriKer  . 

Willow  St, 

"     Beni^HlSt. 

Chnrlen  St. 

Grove  St. 

.Mnrgarel  B.  Peiul-TgaN 

ClinrlHi  Si. 

narrlR  Ave. 

Harriet  St. 

Man- J.  giiliiii 

1  Wilianl  Ave. 
-lElinwooii   Av.^. 

California  Ave. 

Ruuni  St. 
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Qraduates  of  Trainiag  Schools,  June  37*  190a. 

Grammar  Schools. 


First  School. 

Second  School. 
Oxford  St. 

Appointment. 

Marv  C.  Greene 

Arnold  St. 

Ethel  M.  Kimball 

Charles  St. 

River  Ave. 
Acailemy  Ave. 

Mar>'  B.  Leonard 

Point  St. 

Oxford  St. 

Jeanie  T.  Mackay 

Willow  St. 

Aca<lemy  Ave. 

Putnam  St. 

Mary  A.  McQuaid 

Academy  Ave. 

Point  St. 

Althea  Mavor 

Montague  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 
Point  St. 

Mary  D.  Phillips 

Roosevelt  St. 

Marv  TT.  S*»tnn 

Elmwood  Ave. 

Peace  St. 

Primary  Schools. 


Genevieve  L.  Darcy. . 
Annie  M.  C.  Denney  . 
M.  Eustelle  Devenish 
Lauraetta  M.  Dill 


Lucy  E.  Gannon. 


Anna  C.  Geary 


Helen  M.  Greene 

Helen  H.  Huntsman  . . . . 

Alice  B.  Mann 

Margaret  A.  T.  O'Connor 
Mar>'  S.  Raflery 


Mabel  E.  WiUiams 


River  Ave. 

Plain   St. 

Charles  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Eddy  St. 
Plain  St. 

Willow  St. 
Eddy  St. 

Montague  St. 

Benefit  St. 

California  Ave. 

Harris  Ave. 

Willard  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 


Harris  Ave. 

State  St. 
California  Ave, 

Calhoun  Ave. 

Elmwoo<l  Ave. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Montague  St. 

Plain   St. 

Willow  St. 

Charles  St. 

Montague  St. 
Willow  St. 


East  St. 


Berlin  St. 
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Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals. 


April,  1902. 


HiQH  Schools. 

English  High  School,         EleanoraM.  McDonough,  Willard  B.  Hall. 

Classical  High  School,       A.  Crawford  Greene,  Grace  Lippitt  Whiting. 

Hope  Street  High  School,  AyLsworth  Brown,  Isabelle  Douglas  Sooit. 

Manual  Training   High 

School,  Bessie  Louise  Clark,  Hervey  Mason. 

(Excellence  in  Composition  and  Delivery.) 


Aca<leuiy  Avenue, 
Academy  Avenue, 
Branch  Avenue, 
Branch  Avenue, 
Broad  Street, 
Bridgham  Grammar, 
Bridgham  Grammar, 
Candace  Street, 
Candaoe  Street, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Dojle  Avenue*, 
Federal  Street, 
Man  ton  Avenue, 
Messer  Street, 
Messer  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Peace  Stre<*t, 
Peace  Street, 
Point  Street, 
Point  Street, 
Roosevelt  Street, 
Thayer  Street, 
Vineyard  Street, 


(iRAMMAR  Schools. 

George  Sykes  Hirst, 
Mary  Ellen  Barlow, 
Annie  Smith, 
Clarence  S.  C  leas  by. 
Franklin  R.  Morse, 
Frank  J.  Pay  an, 
Adelaide  B.  Rice, 
Martha  E.  Rhodes, 
Leonard  H.  Thorn tcjn, 
Marguerite  E.  Xiles, 
Rachel  F.  Andem, 


George  Henry  Head. 
Lizzie  Earle  Gardiner. 
Edith  E.  Lindquist. 

Helen  Rayner. 
Kat«  E.  Weaver. 
Charles  A.  Frost. 
Sadie  E.  Shawcross. 
Christopher  Xolan. 
Justin  D.  Abbott. 
Arthur  E.  Allen. 
Cesira  G.  W.  Pettine. 


Ernest  A.  Hoi>kins, 

Joseph  Francis  Emile  David. 

Irving  P.  Bates,  Mildred  Gay. 

Alice  Whalev. 

Nettie  B.  BriKhtman,  Emerentiana  Bush. 

Edmund  J.  W.  Flynn,        William  T.  Reardon. 

William  HenryPlrtce,  Jr.,  (4race  Lawton  White. 

Courtland  Sawin  Mudge,  Jessie  Frances  Deane. 

Earl  Flint  Stanton,  Daniel  Byron  Dawley. 

Pauline  Celia  Hoffman,     Mary  Lyon  Bosworth. 


Gilbert  R.  Bennett, 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesling, 
Earl  E.  Jackson. 


Agnes  R.  Hall. 
James  E.  Boody. 
Mabel  McGovern. 


(Excellence  in  Reading.) 
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School     Census,     Attendance     in     Public,     Catholic    and 
Select  Schools,   and   Number   Not  Attending 

Any   School. 


Yeak. 


1855.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

18M.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887. 

J888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 


X 

S 
d 


^ 


9,217 
17,6»4 
19,108 
19,819 
21,300 
22,092 
21,676 
22.515 
22,813 
23,391 
23,054 
22,947 
2:J,114 
22,862 
24.001 
25,823 
26,309 
25,683 
26,105 
26,006 
28,768 
30,487 
31,440 
32,707 
a4,2«l 


§ 


5,760 
11,240 
11,429 
12,102 
12,687 
13,140 
13,332 
14.136 
14,687 
15,506 
14,6^ 
14,860 
14,843 
15,M4 
15,91<; 
17,074 
17,879 
18,304 
18,998 
19,023 
21,525 
•22,619 
23,5CS 
24,119 
25,248 


.a 

Co 

s 

< 


606 
2,676 
2.759 
2,742 
2,832 
3.197 
3,147 
3,250 
3,267 
3,248 
3,290 
3,403 
3,227 
2,962 
3,:{27 
3,700 
3.075 
3,450 

3,448 
3,818 
3,955 
4,256 
4,187 
4,573 


Xt 


5^ 


680 
809 
979 
857 
861 

a-io 

899 

929 

734 

765 

688 

711 

717 

673 

<«7 

762 

765 

581 

563 

677 

587 

571 

562 

479 

583 


mm        9*  ¥^ 

U  Sues 

O  JS 


2,984 
2,959 
3,941 
4,118 
4,920 
4,775 
4,298 
4,203 
4,125 
3,872 
4,433 

4,327 
3,683 
4,101 
4,287 
3,990 
3..'M8 
2,995 
2,858 
2,838 
3,:J42 
3,054 
3,922 
3,877 
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The    School    Census    by    Wards,    January,    190a. 


Wabi>. 

Skx. 

Attending 

iniblic 

Schools. 

Attending 

Catholic 

Schools. 

Attending 

Select 

Schools. 

Attending 
No  School. 

• 

Girls. 

• 

3 

Boys 

842 
822 

416 
449 

89 
141 

1571       l.MM 

1,535 

I 

Girls 

123 

Total 

1,6(M 

865 

230 

280 

3,039 

Boys 

982 
1,030 

287 
310 

57 
70 

09!      ijusm 

1,483 

II 

Girls 

73 

Total 

2.012 

597 

127 

142 

2,87? 

Boys 

1,835 
1.772 

334 
356 

0.          291.       'lAGti 

2,382 

Ill 

Girls 

1 

253 

Total 

3,607 

690 

1 

544 

4.842 

Boys 

848 
826 

136 
145 

11 
12 

149 
92 

241 

1,144 

1,076 

IV 

Girls 

Totol 

1.674 

281 

231 

2,219 

BOVH 

1,110 
1,121 

331 
354 

56 
47 

220 
258 

1,717 

1,780 

V 

Girls 

Total 

2,231 

685 

io:{ 

478 

3,497 

VI 

Boys 

Girls 

1,340 
1,318 

128 

la^ 

5 
7 

129 
108 

1,602 

1,538 

Total 

2,658 

2:« 

12 

9 

18 

237 

3.140 

Bovs 

1,215 
1,272 

66 
93 

la'i 
124 

1,395 

1,507 

(Jifls 

VII 

Total 

2,487 

159 

27 

0 

1 

229 

2,902 

Boyn 

Girls 

1,473 
1,395 

62 
157 

219 

180 
180 

1,716 

1,733 

1 

^^II 

Total 

2.868 

1 

360 

3.448 

Boys 

1,426 
1,431 

49 
108 

20 

22 

:«7 

425 

1,881 

1,986 

Girls 

IX 

Total 

2,856 

157 

42 

812 

3,867 

X 

Boys 

(JirlH 

!        1,613 
1,578 

305 

382 

14 
3 

259 
295 

2,191 

2,258 

Total 

3,191 

12^683 
12,565 

1          687 

2,114 
2,459 

17 

2V;i 
;«2 

554 

i,mc 

1,931 
3.877 

4,449 

City 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

17,004 

17,277 

i     25,248 

4,57:i 

583 

34.281 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  for  the 

First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873., 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

188G. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 


Primftry.      Intermediate. 


3,998 

3,416 

4,110 

3,962 

4,894 

5,1&4 

5,051 

5,432 

5,807 

5,462 

5,246 

6,670 

6,384 

6,807 

G,981 

6,970 

7.428 

7,130 

7,315 

7,464 


2,039 

2,447 

1,929 

2,123 

2,680 

2,686 

2,650 

3,I8S 

3,232 

3,175 

2,961 

3,138 

3,358 

3,539 

3,327 

3,577 

3,574 

3,191 

3,322 

3,329 


Grammar. 


2,463 

2,694 

2,698 

2,687 

2,978 

3,196 

3,569 

3,689 

3,761 

3,697 

3,552 

3,666 

3,884 

4,267 

4,472 

4,542 

4,7a{ 

4,775 

4,733 

4,689 


252 

289 

341 

393 

376 

394 

451 

500 

528 

r.15 

417 

450 

545 

608 

7(4 

746 

724 

715 

756 

848 


Total. 


8.856 
8,646 
9,072 
9,165 
10,928 
11,4.30 
12.1'W 
12,800 
12,828 
12,848 
12,176 
12,874 
14,171 
15.221 
15,484 
15,835 
16.429 
15,811 

I6,r2r> 

16,330 


1890-1.... 
1891-2.... 
1892-3.... 
1893-4.... 
1894-5.... 
1896-6.... 
1896-7.... 
1897-8.... 
1898-9.... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-1902. 


Kinder- 
garten 


218 

313 

524 

679 

761 

803 

979 

1,041 

1,281 

1,37.'> 


Primary. 
10,888 
11,398 
11,835 
12,385 
13,144 
13,114 
14,325 
14,795 
15,987 
16,a32 
16,548 
17.25<') 


Grammar. 
5,040 
4,536 
4,548 
4,870 
5,118 
5,032 
5,120 
5,290 
5,(525 
5,48r, 
5.396 
5,639 


High. 
841 
905 
847 

1,083 

i,3:jo 

1,427 
1,533 
l,r>74 
2.in<-, 
1.70-2 
1,9:{0 
1,956 


ToUl. 
16,769 
16,839 
17,448 
18.651 
20.116 
20,152 
21.739 
22,562 
24,697 
24.9r>S 
25.513 
2t;,5*8 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I- 

1901-1903. 


City  iM)pulatioii  by  ct-nsiis  of  1880 104,852 

"1885 118,070 

•'  181)0 132,146 

"  1895 145,472 

"  1900 175.597 

♦•stiiiiated,     1902 181,000 

yuin]>er  eiirolletl  in  public  schools  acconling  to  school  census.. . .  25,248 

In  Catholic  schools 4,57iJ 

In  select  or  j>ri vate  schools 583 

Not  in  any  school .H,877 

Total  school  i)opulation J  ^?^^j^'  }I'!J^  |  :J4,281 

Number  of  lUfferent  teachers  enij»loyed  in  public  s<*hools: 

Males ^ 55 

Fenuiles GtS9 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed (595. 5.H 

Average  numlH*r  of  pupils  belonging 23,393.02 

Average  attendance 21,377.t> 

Number  of  schools : 

High  Schools 4 

(Grammar  Schools 15 

Primary  Schools 09 

Scliools  for  Individual  Work 8 

Schools  for  Backward  Children 3 

Total 99 

Assevse*!  value  of  sch<Hjl  property $2,705,882  00 

••       '•  the  City 197,873,000  00 
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SALARIES. 


Superintendent S4,000  00 

First  assistant  superintendent 2,000  00 

Second  assistant  superintendent 1,200  00 

Principals  of  high  schools 2,500  00 

First  assistants  in  high  schools $1,000  00  to  1,800  00 

Second      "           '♦      •*          "        1,:»0  00  to  1,500  00 

Third         "           "      "          "        1,000  00  to  1,200  00 

Fourth      '*           "      "          «•        (iOO  00  to     000  00 

Teachers-in-training  in  the  high  schools 400  00 

Principals  in  fourteen  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

Principal  in  one  grammar  school 1 ,500  (K) 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools : 

For  their  first  year  of  service 400  00 

For  their  second  year 450  00 

For  their  third  year 500  00 

For  their  fourth  year 550  00 

For  their  fifth  and  subsequent  years  the  maximum  allowed 

for  the  ])osition  to  which  they  are  ap))ointed: 

Grades  one  to  five,  maximum (JOO  00 

Grades  six  and  seven,  maximum 625  00 

Gratle  eight,  maximum 675  00 

Grade  nine,  maximum 750  00 

Principals    of   primary   schools    of   .six    or    more    rooius   (in 

addition  to  other  salary) 75  00 

Other    principals  of  primary  schools   (in   addition   to  other 

salary) 50  00 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade $800  00  to  900  00 

**           "          primary  grade  (in  addition  to  other  salary)      75  00  to  150  00 

Pupils  teachers 250  00 

Kindergarten  teachers,  two  sessions,  same  as  primary  teachers. 

*•                    '*           one  session $300  00  to  450  00 

Princiimls  of  schools  for  individual  work 750  00 

Assistants  in  schools  for  individual  work $500  00  to  675  00 

Principals  and  assistants  in  schools  for  backward  children 

the  same  as  for  schools  of  individual  work. 

Dire<^tor  of  music 2,000  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  music,  each 1 ,000  OO 

Director  of  drawing 1,800  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  drawing,  each 1 ,000  00 

Director  of  physical  training 1 ,200  00 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.   190a. 


Amount  appropriated  for  public  schools  from  tax  levy $603,805  00 

Amounts  from  other  sources : 

State  of  Rhode  Island $31,127  41 

Tuition 9,560  96 

Poll  taxes   18,732  48 

Dog  licenses    11,512  40 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies 556  12 

Sale  of  furniture 103  00 

B.  W.  Lincoln  &  Co/s  bill,  unclaimed ....  1  00 

Returned  from  June  pay  roll 43  64 

71,637  01 

$675,442  01 
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eXPeNUTURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,   190a. 


Salaries : 

High  Schools  

Grammar    Schools    

Primary  Schools  

Kindergarten  Schools 

Schools  for  Individual  Work $12,327  38 

Supervisor  of  Discipline  and  Special  Work.         1,200  00 


$113,390  51 

132,222  73 

184,477  71 

19.997  20 


Schools  for  Backward  Children 
Special  Teachers: 

Drawing     

Music    

Penmanship     

Physical  Training   

Sewing   


$4,786  67 

5,000  00 

587  26 

2.400  00 

1,450  00 


Librarian  at  Classical  High  School 

Supervisors  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Permanent  Substitutes  for  Clerical  Work 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Assistant  Superintendents   ( 1  month) 

Office  and  Supply  Room 

Purchasing  Agent  for  Committee  on  School  Houses 

Janitors : 

Day  Schools   $47,920  50 

Evening  Schools 2,499  00 

Removing  Snow  and  Ice 979  35 

Repair  Shop  44  29 


Truant  Officer    $1,500  00 

Clerk   480  00 

Commitment  Fees   22  40 

Costs  in  Truancy  Cases  in  Gth  District  Court         33  60 
Other  expenses  131  69 


Horse  and  Carriage,  Superintendent  of  Janitors. 
Janitors'  Supplies 


13,527  38 
2,249  25 


14,223  93 

480  00 

5,000  00 

2,527  50 

3,400  00 

320  00 

6,476  00 

600  00 


51,443  14 


2.167  69 

435  54 

1,441  02 


Amount  carried  forward $554,379  60 
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Amount  brought  forward $554,379  (V) 

Furniture  and  repairs 3,677  09 

Carting  furniture   365  53 

Rent  of  pianos   337  40 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos 173  2.") 

Moving  pianos 4  00 

Care  of  clocks 618  15 

Text-books    17,116  82 

Library  and  reference  books 548  09 

Supplementary  reading    1,030  15 

Stationery  and  supplies,  including  apparatus 17,720  87 

Freight  and  express 174  61 

Carting  supplies    881  55 

Printing    2.881  61 

Advertising     18  63 

Instructors  in   typewriting 705  50 

Care  of  text-books,  English  High  School 416  40 

Clerical  services,  English  High  School 180  00 

Instructor  in  gymnastics,  High  Schools 438  00 

Music  for  gymnastics,  High  Schools 440  00 

Examinations     21  50 

Clerical  services 68  87 

Labor     76  85 

Coal   25,297  62 

Wood   780  00 

Light   1,011  36 

Water    2,958  85 

Rents 620  00 

Tuition  : 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design $497  00 

Rhode  Island  Normal   School 2,043  11 

2.540  11 

Postage    583  76 

Horse  and  carriage.  Superintendent  of  Schools 300  00 

Rent  of  Telephones : 

Secretary's  office .$90  00 

Superintendent    9  00 

Purchasing  Agent  (City  Hall) 9  00 

Purchasing  Agent   (Slade  Building) 86  67 

Amounts    oarrie<l    forward $194  67     $636,375  17 
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Amounts   brought   forward $194  67     $636,375  17 

Superintendent  of  Janitors   (City  Hall)...  9  00 

Superintendent  of  Janitors  (residence) 90  00 

Classical   High   School 99  00 

Hope  Street  High  School 50  25 

Extension  Bell,  Canal  Street 75 

443  67 

Engrossing  Diplomas  242  50 

Traveling  expenses  of  Purchasing  Agent 19  20 

Binding   199  41 

Census : 

Supervision    $150  00 

Tabulating  and  arranging  alphabetically 150  00 

Clerical  work   248  70 

Enumerating   511  59 

Carriage  hire    6  00 

Postage 5  00 

Printing    68  62 

1,139  91 

Carriage  hire  44  65 

Transportation  of  teachers 560  20 

Laundry    98  49 

Pay  of  page 13  00 

Arbor  Day   138  59 

Insurance    96  50 

Assistant  to  Engineer  at  Manual  Training  High  School. ..  133  50 

Lantern  Slides  in  circulation 45  05 

Summer  School  exhibit  at  Teachers'  Institute 12  21 

Use  of  tariff  lines 9  50 

Repairing  Statuary 5  00 

Telegraph  dispatches    1  25 

Miscellaneous  '^ 

Evening  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $26,959  00 

Other  expenses  8,904  81 

35.86:]  81 


$67r>.44J  01 
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Teachers'  pay  roll  for  September,  1901,  amounting  to  $47,900.77,  paid 
from  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1902. 

Teachers'  pay  roll  for  September,  1B02,  amounting  to  $47,769  26.  paid 
from  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

Bills  for  September,  1901,  amounting  to  $35,047.10,  paid  from  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1902. 

Bills  for  September,  1902,  amounting  to  $36,576.86  (includes  bills  from 
Mar(4h  1,  1902,  carried  over  on  account  of  lack  of  funds),  paid 
from  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees : 

Executive  Committee   $104,146  48 

Committee  on  School  Houses 59,029  49 

Evening  Schools   35,863  81 

High  Schools   115J03  91 

Grammar  and   Primary   Schools 344,812  40 

Domestic   Science    1,450  00 

Drawing    4,786  67 

Music    5,000  00 

Hygiene 2,400  00 

Education   of   Backward   Children 2,249  25 


n 


(( 


t« 


<» 


n 


t> 


(( 


$675,442  01 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  looi-a. 


English  High  School: 

Teachers'  salaries    $33,580  50 

Text-books 1,547  14 

Reference  and  library  books 58  72 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 1,839  98 

New  typewriters 384  00 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 266  40 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 1,584  84 

Janitors*  sopplies 40  32 

Coal    722  28 

Wood 3  00 

Light    9  66 

Water 157  98 

Furniture  and  repairs 537  91 

Instructor  of  typewriting 455  00 

Instructor  of  gymnastics 315  36 

Music  for  gymnastics  373  36 

Care   of   text-books 416  40 

Clerical  services  180  00 

Laundry   ', ' 10  10 


Classical  High  School: 

Teachers'  salaries   $22,609  00 

Text-books  2.433  89 

Reference  and  library  books ^9  01 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 392  73 

New   typewriters   79  57 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 229  35 

Janitors'   salaries,   including   removal   of  snow 

and  ice 2.526  10 

Janitors'  supplies 70  77 

Amount    carried    forward $28,430  42 

7 


$42,482  91 
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Amount   brouRht    forward $28,430  42 

Coal    979  34 

Light    144  07 

Water 60  27 

Furniture  and   repairs 114  83 

Instructor  of  gymnastics 70  08 

Music  for  gymnastics 38  08 


Manual  Trainitig  High  Stchool: 

Teachers*   salaries    $20,108  34 

Text-books    868  69 

Reference  and  library  books 114  16 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 588  03 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies : 

Chemistry  and  Physics $3:{2  22 

Domestic  Science 1G5  51 

Domestic  Art   t>3  05 

Drawing  and  Art 420  41 

Electricity   127  05 

Photography    30  88 

Woodwork    (542  45 

Iron   work    455  08 

Machinery-  and  repairs 20  73 

Engine  room   82  60 

2.346  04 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice  1,807  26 

Janitors*  supplies 52  38 

Coal    808  95 

Light    132  30 

Water 135  96 

Furniture  and   repairs 287  46 

Instructor  of  gymnastics 52  56 

Music  for  gymnastics   28  56 

Assistant  Engineer    133  50 

Laundry     78  60 


20.837  r 


36,542  7 
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Hope  Street  High  School: 

Teachers'   salaries    $28,002  67 

Teit-books     1,423  07 

Reference  and  library  books 58  34 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 77G  40 

New   typewriters    v 239  00 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 08  27 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 2,470  08 

Janitors*  supplies 00  45 

Coal    070  31 

Wood    3  00 

Light    154  77 

Water 126  58 

Furniture  and  repairs 182  88 

Teacher  of  typewriting 250  50 

Laundry  6  72 

$34,061  04 

Orammar  Schools: 

Teachers'  salaries $132,222  73 

Text-books 5,624  73 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 7,383  14 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 10,500  17 

Janitors'  supplies 481  87 

Coal    7,705  58 

Wood    162  00 

Light    366  74 

Water 448  68 

Furniture  and  repairs 1,440  06 

Laundry    (Broad   Street )    2  04 

166.436  74 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  Schools: 

Teachers'  salaries $204,474  01 

Text-books 8,802  24 

Stationery  and  school  sui>plies 7,031  64 

Amount  carried   forward $220,308  70 
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Amount   brought   forward $220,308  79 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 26,946  61 

Janitors*  supplies 918  68 

Coal    13,530  45 

Wood    573  00 

Light    175  96 

Water 1,866  29 

Furniture  and   repairs 1,987  16 

Schools  for  Individual  Work: 

Teachers*   salaries    $12,327  38 

Text-books  370  02 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 232  86 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice  1,231  67 

Janitors'  supplies 46  71 

Coal    436  76 

Wood    34  50 

Light    30  96 

Water     125  14 

Furniture  and   repairs 207  38 

Schools  for  Backward  Children: 

Teachers'   salaries    $2,249  25 

Text-books 31  03 

Stationery   and   school   supplies 64  44 

Janitors'  salaries,   including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice  281  74 

Janitors'  supplies   2  24 

Coal    66  35 

Wood    4  50 

Light    2  50 

Water    25  95 

Furniture  and  repairs 41)  43 


$266,306  IK 


15,043  : 


2,773 
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Evening  Schools: 
Salaries : 

High   School   teachers $5,106  50 

Common  School   teachers 21,231  50 

Music  teachers  and  accompanists  252  00 

Supervisors    369  00 

Stereopticon  lecturer  and  ass't.  438  00 

$27,397  00 

Books: 

High   Schools    $137  35 

Common  Schools 1,601  18 

$1,738  53 

Stationery  and  supplies: 

High   Schools   $635  39 

Common  Schools   ....      689  16 

$1,324  55  3,063  08 

Coal    2.071  r>4 

Light    1,901  14 

Water    164  87 

Chemicals  and  breakage  in  laboratory,  H.  S. .  49  50 

Ijantems,  gas  tanks,  etc 97  76 

Printing   245  24 

Advertising 162  25 

Postage    72  20 

Rent   175  00 

Furniture  and  fittings 21  66 

Furniture  repair  material 72  06 

Janitors'  supplies 2  09 

Labor  repairing  furniture 139  02 

Carriage  hire   33  00 

Clerical  work   70  80. 

Rent  of  pianos 58  64 

Extra  services    19  00 

Express    2  00 

Railroad  tickete  39  80 

Carting  furniture 6  00 

ji  ■■■.  ^       ■ 

$35,863  81 
Janitors  salaries    2,499  00 


$35,863  81 


$38,362  81 


"I 
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REPORT. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  submit  herewith  a 
brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  schools  during  the  year 
ending  June  7,  1903.  The  reports  of  the  various  committees 
and  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  his  assistants 
and  others  connected  with  the  management  of  the  schools, 
which  are  presented  herewith  as  appendices,  disclose  in  a 
more  detailed  and  comprehensive  manner  not  only  the  work 
of  the  schoolroom,  but  also  the  entire  scope  of  the  effort  and 
activity  of  the  school  department  for  the  year. 

The  conditions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  countrv  as  a 
result  of  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  affected  the 
schools  of  this  city  and  made  more  arduous  than  ever  before 
the  labors  of  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  to  keep 
open  and  in  session  the  schools  during  the  winter  season  of 
1902-1903.  Unable  to  make  contracts  for  supplies  of  coal 
at  the  usual  time  in  spring  or  summer,  the  schools  were 
opened  in  September  of  1902  with  but  a  scant  store  of  coal 
on  hand  for  immediate  use,  and  poor  prospects  for  future 
supplies.  It  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
president  of  the  School  Committee  to  deal  with  the  situation 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit  and  to  take  advantage 
of  time  and  occasion  to  make  the  necessary  purchases  of 
coal.     Though  the  sessions  of  the  schools  were  suspended  for 
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a  few  days  on  account  of  lack  of  coal,  the  courses  of  studies 
for  the  year  were  not  materially  interrupted  and  were  car- 
ried out  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  plans  origin- 
ally laid  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  change  that  has  occurred 
for  many  years  in  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  members 
of  the  School  Committee  is  that  effected  by  the  recent  re- 
vision of  the  by-laws.  These  by-laws  were  passed  by  the 
School  Committee  at  the  regular  meeting  held  June  26,  1903, 
and  went  into  effect  immediately.  As  a  result  of  the  pro- 
visions, the  nomination  of  all  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  was  taken  from  the  members  of  the  School  Committee 
or  the  various  sub-committees  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  order  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  it  was  left  to  the  School  Committee 
to  confirm  the  nominations  and  to  make  the  election.  The 
iiifluences  disposing  and  leading  to  so  important  a  change 
had  for  a  long  time  been  operating  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee,  and  no  doubt  had  their 
origin  in  the  pi-evailing  sentiment  and  opinion  of  many  lead- 
ing school  men  and  educators  that  the  appointment  of  those 
who,  as  teachers,  should  csivvy  on  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, was  a  function  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  that 
agenc}  that  had  been  selected  to  supervise  and  direct  those 
teachers.  In  thus  divesting  itself  of  its  well-nigh  ancient 
jrivileges,  the  School  Committee  clearly  recognized  the 
change  in  conditions  that  had  occurred  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  in  Providence,  and  sought 
to  make  a  corresponding  and  adequate  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  school  affairs.     This  has  given  to  the  superin- 
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tendent  of  schools  the  very  responsible  duty  of  nominating 
a]]  teachers  to  this  committee. 

The  School  Committee  has  always  manifested  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  grammar  masters  of  this  city  by 
retaining  able  masters  in  charge  of  the  schools  as  long  as 
)K>ssible.  With  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  of  1903, 
Levi  W.  Russell  retired  from  active  service  (having  been 
principal  of  the  Bridgham  Grammar  School  for  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years),  carrying  with  him  the  most  favorable 
opinion  of  the  committee  and  of  the  public  as  to  the  value  of 
his  life  work  in  our  public  schools. 

In  alluding  to  the  long  tenure  of  position  held  by  Mr. 
Russell  in  our  schools,  we  deem  it  proper  to  mention  the 
long  tenure  of  office  held  by  Walter  H.  Barney,  Esq.,  as 
president  of  this  School  Committee.  Elected  as  presiding 
oflScer  of  this  body  in  1891,  Mr.  Barney  was  successively 
elected  to  the  presidency  until  December,  1902,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  William  F.  Gleason. 

It  was  long  ago  recognized  that  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  the  school  department  at  the  City  Hall  were  in- 
adequate and  inconvenient,  and  efforts  were  made  to  have 
the  city  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
and  heads  of  the  school  department.  Those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  schools  urged  either  that 
the  buildings  upon  the  land  condemned  by  the  city  at  the 
comer  of  Pond  and  Summer  Streets  be  utilized  for  school 
purposes,  or  that  a  new  building  adapted  for  the  administra- 
tion use  be  erected  on  the  land.  Nothing  in  this  direction 
has  been  done  by  the  City  Council,  but  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistantsf  the  secretary  and  his  clerks,  have  been 
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provided  with  rooms  in  the  Classical  High  School  building. 
The  school  supplies  are  kept  in  hired  rooms  in  the  Slade 
Building,  on  Eddy  Street,  the  truant  officer  still  retains  his 
office  in  the  City  Hall,  while  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  janitors  has  been  I'emoved  to  the  old  police  station  on 
Canal  Sti^eet.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  long  remain. 
The  increasing  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  high  school  will 
soon  make  it  necessary  to  use  as  class  rooms  the  space  now 
assigned  to  the  school  department.  The  necessity  of  an 
administration  building  for  the  school  department  is  more 
pressing  than  ever. 

In  July,  1902,  Mr.  Horace  8.  Tarbell,  who  had  been  super- 
intendent of  the  i)ublic  schools  of  the  city  of  Providence 
for  eighteen  years,  and  who  had,  by  his  able  administration, 
brought  the  schools  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Small,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  sui)erintendent  was  to 
suggest  to  the  committer  the  advisability  of  changing  the 
length  of  the  course  of  study  i)rior  to  the  high  school  grade 
from  nine  to  eight  years.  The  necessary'  steps  to  bring  this 
about  were  taken  by  Sui)erintendent  Small  during  the  year. 
The  age  of  admission  to  the  kindergarten  has  been  raised 
from  four  to  four  and  one-half  years  and  that  of  admission 
to  the  primary  schools  from  five  to  six  yeare.  The  various 
changes  in  the  courses  made  necessary  theivby  have  also 
made  it  necessary  to  hold  semi-annual  graduations  in  all 
grades  up  to  the  high  school. 

Another  modification  in  the  course  of  study  has  been 
brought  about  in  fixing  an  age  limit  (fliteen  years)   below 
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which  pupils  are  not  admitted  to  the  two  years'  commercial 
course  in  the  high  school. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  schools  i-emain  practically 
the  same  as  in  preceding  years.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  schools  by  the  City  Council  is  not  suflScient 
to  carry  on  the  work.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  is  appended  to  this 
report. 

More  extended  statements  regarding  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  schools  will  also  be  found  in  the  various 
reports  annexed  hereto. 


Approved  and  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  1902-1903,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
School  Committee  held  January  1,  1904. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

Pboyidence,  R.  Im  Sept.  25,  1903. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

This  committee  has  duly  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Hy-Laws  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  schedules  of  bills  have  been  audited  and  reported  to  the  School 
Committee,  and  the  following  is  a  table  of  the  number  and  amounts  of 
the  bills  against  the  School  Department  which  have  been  examined  and 
approved  during  the  past  year: 

Number.  Amount. 

September  26,  1902   125  $37,330  24 

October  31,  1902   73  9,949  52 

November  28,   1902    78  10,070  21 

December  26,   1902    74  8,099  96 

January  30,  1903   72  22,401  96 

March  27,   1903    87  4,040  59 

April  24,   1903    50  2,081  57 

MAy  29.  1903   39  3,165  65 

June   26,    1903    64  7,662  98 


668  $105,802  68 

On  account  of  the  financial  deficit,  a  number  of  large  bills  were  held 
over  until  a  further  appropriation  would  make  it  possible  to  pay  them. 

•  Respectfully  submitted, 

QEORGE  S.  ANDREWS, 

Ohairman, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPORTIONMENT. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  or  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence: 

The  Committee  on  Apportionment  herewith  presents  a  statement  of 
its  work  daring  the  past  year. 

In  February,  the  committee  received  from  the  several  standing  com- 
mittees estimates  of  the  amounts  of  money  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  several  branches  of  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1904,  amounting  to  $770,670.75,  of  which  amount  $755,670.75  was 
recommended  by  this  committee,  approved  by  the  School  Committee, 
and  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor  according  to  law. 

Receipts  of  money  from  poll  taxes,  dog  licenses,  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
sale  of  school  furniture,  etc.,  amounting  to  $73,616.YnL,  to  August  31, 
1903,  have  been  apportioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  funds  became 
available,  according  to  requirements  of  the  various  committees. 

The  sum  of  $615,000,  ^appropriated  by  the  City  Council  fot  school 
purposes,  was  apportioned  in  September,  1902,  by  a  former  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

JOHN  A.  TILLOTSON, 

Chairman. 
Providence,  September  25,  1903. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BY-LAWS. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Committee  on  By-Laws,  during  the  year  just  passed,  performed 
a  large  amount  of  arduous  labor,  as  the  results  of  which  we  are  able  to 
report  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  by-laws  has  been  amended  and 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  same  has  been  published. 

In  January,  1903,  the  following  resolution  was  referred  by  the  School 
Committee  to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  be,  and  hereby  is,  re- 
quested to  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  this  committee  such 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  governing  this  body 
as  are  necessary  to  restore  to  the  individual  members  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  dignity  which  are  possessed  by  members  oC  most  school  boards 
In  this  country,  similarly  constituted." 
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In  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  this  resolution  a  number  of 
important  changes  in  the  by-laws  was  decided  upon.  Several  meetings 
of  great  length  were  held,  at  which  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  took  place. 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  May,  1903,  the  committee  reported  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors,  and  submitted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  by- 
laws, with  their  recommendation,  and  that  there  might  be  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  School  Committee^ 
the  proposed  amendments  were,  at  the  request  of  this  Committee^ 
laid  on  the  table  until  the  next  meeting,  and  meantime  the  proposed 
amendments  were  printed  and  copies  were  distributed  to  the  members. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  amendments,  with  some  slight  changes,  were 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  and  became  incorporated  in  the  by- 
laws. 

Briefly  stated,  the  most  important  changes  are  as  follows:  To  the 
superintendent  of  schools  was  given  the  power  of  appointing  all  teachera 
(except  I  principals  of  high  and  grammar  schools  and  directors  of  special 
branches  of  instruction)  on  probation  for  a  year,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  School  Committee;  then,  such  teachers  to  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  School  Committee  for  permanent  tenure  upon  nomination  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  was  empowered  to  submit  nominations  of  princi- 
pals of  high  and  grammar  schools  and  directors  of  special  branches  of 
instruction  to  the  committees  having  charge  of  the  departments  of  work 
where  the  nominee  is  to  be  employed,  notice  of  such  nomination  to  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  School  Committee  ten  days  before  the  meet- 
ing at  which  they  are  to  be  acted  uix)n. 

It  was  provided  Uiat  the  selection  of  text  books  should  be  made  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  with  provisions  that  the  ques- 
tions of  changes  be  submitted  to  representative  committees  of  teachers 
appointed  by  the  standing  committee  in  charge  of  the  class  of  scboola 
or  special  branch  of  instruction  in  which  the  books  are  in  use  or  to  be 
used.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  teachers  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
superintendent,  who  has  power  to  approve  or  reject  the  same  in  whole 
or  part,  and  such  report  is  to  accompany  all  recommendations  by  the 
superintendent  for  a  change  in  books.  The  School  Committee  has  the 
final  action  in  the  matter  of  a  change  in  or  addition  to  the  list  of  text 
books. 

The  terms  of  office  of  the  superintendent  and  secretary  were  changed^ 
and  a  new  office  was  created  to  be  filled  by  the  election  by  the  School 
Committee  of  a  superintendent  of  school  property,  with  power  to  ap- 
point school  janitors  and  other  employes,  said  superintendent  of  school 
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property  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  purchasing  agent  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  to 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  time  of  the  spring  recess  was  changed  so  that  it  will  occur  during 
the  week  preceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  age  of  admission  to  the 
primary  schools  was  changed  to  six  years. 

A  number  of  other  changes  of  a  minor  character  was  made,  but  the 
above  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  most  radical  and  important 
amendments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee  on  By-I>aw8, 

JOHN  P.  BEAGAN, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DRAWING, 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Committee  on  Drawing  transmit  herewith  the  an- 
ou&l  report  of  the  Director  of  I>rawing.  The  committee  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  portions  of  the  report  referring  tp  the  dependence 
of  the  schools  upon  the  regular  teachers  for  successful  results  in  draw- 
ing, and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  taking  all  practical  measures  to 
ensure  that  our  regular  teachers  shall  be  able  to  give  instruction  in 
drawing  intelligently  and  successfully ;  also  to  the  portions  of  the  report 
referring  to  the  poor  preparation  in  drawing  of  many  of  our  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  causes  therefor. 

Your  committee  would  recommend : 

1.  That  ability  to  successfully  teach  drawing  be  hereafter  considered 
an  essential  qualification  of  all  persons  desiring  appointments  as  regu- 
lar teachers  in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

*  2.  That  the  ilnportance  of  obtaining  proper  preparation  in  drawing  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  and  high 
school  grades  who  are  intending  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession,  and 
that  all  such  persons  be  urged  to  continue  work  in  drawing  throughout 
their  entire  course. 
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3.  That  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  be  requested  to  take  steps 
to  elevate,  as  rapidly  as  is  practicable,  the  standard  of  required  work  in 
drawing,  both  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  and  for  f^raduation 
from  it. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

WALTER  H.  BARNEY, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Dibectob  of  Drawing. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Drawing  : 

The  work  of  this  department  for  the  past  year  shows  a  greater  advance 
than  could  have  been  expected  under  the  conditions  made  necessary  by 
the  effort  of  the  School  Committee  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  schools. 

We  suffered  in  two  ways:  We  lost  one  teacher  from  our  corps,  and 
we  were  very  much  restricted  in  material  for  our  work.  To  meet  the 
first  deficiency,  it  became  necessary  to  rearrange  the  plan  of  work  so  as  to 
distribute  the  time  of  your  director  and  her  two  assistants  to  better 
advantage.  It  seemed  unwise  to  curtail  further  the  high  school  drawing, 
as  even  now  it  is  given  less  attention  than  in  other  New  England  cities, 
so  the  entire  time  of  one  assistant.  Miss  Leona  Hope,  was  devoted  to 
the  English,  Classical,  and  Hope  Street  High  Schools,  and  to  the  enter- 
ing class  of  girls  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  where  the  regular 
force  of  drawing  teachers  had  been  reduced.  The  high  school  drawing 
for  the  past  year  was  more  uniformly  satisfactorj'  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

In  the  grades  where  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  done  chiefly  by  the 
regular  teacher,  the  larger  portion  of  the  drawing  teacher's  time  has 
been  given  to  the  upper  grades,  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
the  work,  so  that  the  grammar  classes  have  been  visited  as  often  as 
formerly, — once  in   four  weeks. 

The  primary  classes  have  suffered  most  from  our  lack  of  teachers.  It 
has  been  possible  to  visit  each  one  but  twice  during  the  year. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  call  more  frequent  meetings  than  usual  of 
the  primary  teachers,  to  instruct  them  in  regard  to  their  work.  In 
order  to  keep  a  close  8Ui>ervision  of  their  work,  each  teacher  has  sent 
examples  of  her  pupils*  work  to  the  office  of  this  department  at  several 
stated  times  during  the  year.  This  work  has  all  been  examined  by  your 
director,  and  returned  to  the  teachers  with  notes  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. 
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This  careful  compariBon  of  work  makes  it  more  than  ever  apparent 
that  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  done  in  the  lower  grades  depends 
more  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  properly  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  children,  than  upon  the  talent  of  individual  pupils,  and  shows 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  art  training  for  the  teachers.  Those 
teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  scholarships  established  for 
their  benefit  by  the  Committee  at  the  School  of  Design,  have  been 
appreciative  and  earnest  students,  and  have  made  satisfactory  progress, 
which  has  been  evident  in  the  improved  work  of  their  pupils.  Abput 
thirty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance  during  the  past  year,  in  both  the 
spring  and  fall  terms. 

The  technical  requirements  for  successfully  teaching  this  subject  in 
the  schools  are  not  beyond  the  average  ability  of  our  teachers ;  but  until 
these  requirements  are  met  by  all  who  are  to  teach  in  our  schools,  there 
can  be  no  result  commensurate  with  the  time  and  effort  expended. 

Many  of  the  pupil  teachers  enter  our  training  schools  with  but  little 
knowledge  of  drawing,  and  still  less  ability  to  teach  it.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  they  meet  your  director  of  drawing  for  weekly  afternoon 
lessons  during  their  year  of  training.  It  has  been  questioned  why  they 
should  need  this  special  training  in  a  subject  that  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  in  the  schools  which  they  have  attended,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  subject  is  now  optional  in  the  high 
school,  and  in  the  two  last  years  of  the  grammar  school,  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  our  high  school  graduates  to  enter  the  Normal  School  with- 
out having  had  any  instruction  in  drawing  for  the  six  previous  years.  As 
those  who  thus  elect  not  to  take  drawing  in  these  years  are  usually  the 
ones  who  lack  taste  and  skill  in  that  direction,  they  are  able  to  profit  very 
little  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  School,  and  come  into  onr 
training  schools  quite  ignorant  of  a  subject  which  they  are  expected  to 
teach. 

Every  effort  was  made  last  year  to  utilize  the  material  for  work 
which  we  had,  instead  of  buying  new.  The  old  drawing  books  were  re- 
tained in  the  schools  instead  of  being  given  to  the  pupils,  and  were  of 
service  in  furnishing  good  examples  of  work.  Tliey  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  this  year.  No  new  colors  were  furnished,  and,  as  the  old 
supply  became  exhausted,  our  work  was  practically  limited  to  the  lead 
pencil,  which,  though  very  useful  in  its  way,  is  not,  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  an  adequate  means  of  expression.  For  this  reason,  much  of  our 
last  year's  work  does  not  show  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  the  real 
progress  was  less  marked  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  pupils  could 
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have  been  stimulated  to  greater  interest  and  effort  by  more  satisfactory 
mediums  for  work. 

In  providing  better  materials  for  this  year,  much  has  been  done  by 
the  committee  to  remove  this  difficulty  and  insure  better  results.  The 
colored  crayons  which  are  to  be  used  have  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper  than  any  other  colors  we  have  ever  used,  they  are  more  quickly 
distributed  for  use  and  more  easily  handled,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find 
it  possible  to  do  as  satisfactory  work  with  them  as  with  water  colors. 
Especially  will  their  use  in  the  lower  grades,  on  large  paper,  tend  to 
obviate  that  natural  tendency  of  young  children  toward  small,  cramped 
handwork. 

The  effort  of  the  committee  to*  wisely  regulate  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships at  the  School  of  Design  has  been  successful.  The  plan  of  competi- 
tive examinations  inaugurated  in  June,  1901,  and  outlined  in  last  year's 
report,  has  been  followed.  Two  examinations  in  drawing  for  grammar 
school  pupils  have  been  held  during  the  past  year, — one  in  January  and 
one  in  June.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  entered  each 
examination,  and  from  them  were  selected  the  fifteen  who  best  merited 
the  scholarships.  Individual  reports  upon  the  examination  and  sugges- 
tions for  future  improvement  were  sent  to  each  pupil  who  did  not  win 
a  scholarship.  Interest  in  the  regular  daily  work  has  been  stimulated, 
and  those  who  received  the  scholarships  profited  by  the  instruction 
thus  given  them,  while  there  seems  to  have  been  no  bitterness  in  those 
who  were  disappointed,  as. they  are  ready  to  take  each  successive  exam- 
ination  and  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  five  primary  pupils  who  were  awarded  scholarships  are  selected 
on  the  merit  of  their  daily  school  work  in  drawing. 

Of  the  high  school  graduates  who  entered  the  competitive  examina- 
tion in  June,  the  two  best  were  awarded  scholarships  in  the  day  classes 
for  this  year. 

In  making  a  new  course  of  study  to  accord  with  the  shortened 
primary  and  grammar  school  course,  the  effort  has  been  to  simplify  and 
unify  the  plan  previously  followed.  A  portion  of  the  time  which  has 
been  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  lowest  grades  has  been  set  apart  for 
some  of  those  forms  of  elementary  manual  work  which  are  in  themselves 
an  art  training.  It  is  desirable  that  some  provision  should  becnade  for 
a  supply  of  tlie  simple  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIETTE  L.  RICE, 

Director  of  Dratcing. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COM^MITTEE    ON    THE    EDUCATION    OP 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pbovidence  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Backward  Children  submit  here- 
with the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Backward  Children 
upon  the  work  in  those  schools  during  the  past  year. . 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

J.  T.  FARRELL. 

Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Backward  Children. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :  Of  the  special  features  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  city  of  Providence  none  has  created  greater  interest  in  other  cities 
than  the  schools  for  backward  children.  The  belief  is  growing  that 
public  schools  should  provide  special  training  for  children  who,  through 
mental  deficiency  or  physical  disability  are  unable  to  perform  the  work 
as  prescribed  for  the  normal  child.  Through  such  training  many  of 
these  children  may  be  saved  from  lives  of  degradation  and  dependence, 
and  their  usefulness  as  members  of  the  social  body  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased, but,  in  just^pe  to  normal  children,  the  time  and  attention  needed 
for  the  development  of  defective  and  excptional  children  cannot  be  given 
in  the  regular  schools. 

In  this  city,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  two  classes  of  schools  have 
been  provided  for  such  children.  There  have  been  ungraded  classes  in 
several  of  the  larger  school  buildings,  to  which  have  been  assigned  chil- 
dren  who,  for  various  reasons,  seemed  backward  or  dull  and  could  not 
keep  up  with  their  grade.  Many  of  these  children,  after  receiving  special 
attention  for  a  few  months,  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  regular 
classes.  Tliere  have  also  been  established  at  three  central  points,  schools 
for  children  who  efhibit  defectiveness  or  backwardness  in  a  more 
marked  degree.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  jjrogress  of  the  work  in  these 
special  schools  for  backward  children  that  this  report  is  made. 

Tlie  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  these  schools  during 

the  past  year  has  been  as  follows : 

Boys.  Girls.         Total. 

Academy    Avenue    6  11  IT 

Bumside   Street 11  8  19 

Smith's   Hill    22  9  31 
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Of  this  number,  iBW^m.  have  left  school  to  ga  to  work ;  five  have  been 
transferred  to  schools  for  individual  work;  eight  have  been  returned  to 
the  regular  schools.  The  classes  for  defective  children  should  be  small, 
and  during  the  past  year  the  desired  limit  of  fifteen  pupils  has  been 
exceeded  in  but  one  school. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  these  schools  to  exercises  which  develop 
the  body,  cultivate  the  senses,  and  train  the  hand,  because  of  their  value 
in  awakening  and  quickening  mental  action.  Frequent  periods  are  al- 
lowed for  rest  and  relaxation,  for  games,  and  for  exercises  such  as 
marching,  running,  jumping,  Swedish  movements,  wand  and  dumbbell 
drills.  Many  special  exercises  for  sense  training  are  given  and  con- 
stant effort  is  made  to  cultivate  power  along  this  line. 

The  value  of  educational  handwork  in  the  development  of  defectives 
has  long  been  recognized,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  the  right  kinds 
of  handwork  to  introduce  into  our  schools  for  backward  children — 
handwork  that  should  have  distinct  educational  value  and  not  require 
too  great  outlay  for  materials.  During  the  past  year  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  Beginnings  have  been  made 
in  sewing,  basketry,  weaving,  cardboard  construction,  and  in  one  school 
a  little  simple  woodwork  was  attempted.  It  is  h^ped  that  much  more 
may  be  accomplished  along  these  lines  in  the  future.  The  exi>eriments 
of  this  year  have  proved  conclusively  the  value  of  such  work,  the 
teachers  unanimously  bearing  testimony  that  it  has  roused  interest  as 
nothing  else  has  done.  The  extra  time  which  it  takes  has  more  than 
been  made  up  through  the  intellectual  quickening,  the  greater  power  of 
concentration*  and  the  greater  interest  in  all  the  school  exercises  which 
have  resulted.  In  one  school  the  children  became  especially  enthusiastic 
over  basket  making.  In  another  the  interest  centered  around  a  doll's 
house,  in  the  furnishing  of  which  €\iBry  child  had  a  part.  Even  the 
most  apathetic  child  was  roused,  and  the  result  was  not  only  a  carefully 
constructed  and  well  furnished  doll's  house,  but  also  marked  improve- 
ment in  whatever  these  children  attempted.  In  another  school,  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  free  blackboard  drawing,  which  the  teacher 
found  a  most  valuable  means  of  language  training.  The  children  talked 
about  their  drawings  in  a  way  that  enabled  her  to  get  at  the  things  of 
which  they  were  thinking  as  nothing  else  had  ever  done. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  these  schools  was 
made,  which  included  examples  of  handwork  and  written  exercises  in 
language  and  arithmetic,  showing  the  improvement  made  during  the 
year.  This  exhibit  was  the  first  these  schools  have  made,  and  while 
there   was  much    that  was   crude   and    imiMjrfect.   yet  signs  of   marked 
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improvement  and  possibilitiee  of  further  development  were  clearly  shown. 
That  such  results  could  be  accomplished  with  such  unpromising  material 
testifies  most  eloquently  to  the  skill,  untiring  patience,  and  loving  devo- 
tion of  the  teachers,  and  shows  also  what  proper  training  will  do  for  the 
mentally  deficient 

In  deciding  what  cases  belong  to  the  exceptionally  defective  class, 
and  in  determining  what  treatment  to  give,  the  advice  of  an  examining 
physician  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  In  many  instances,  physical 
defects  increase  the  mental  deficiency.  Sometimes,  as  was  the  case  with 
one  child  this  year,  the  extreme  backwardness  is  found  to  be  due  to 
adenoid  growths  in  an  advanced  stage,  the  removal  of  which  gives  the 
child  new  mental  power,  and  he  is  able  to  return  to  the  regular  schools 
to  do  the  work  of  a  normal  child.  There  are  also  cases  of  insufficient 
nutrition  and  circulation  that  a  physician  could  point  out  at  onoe,  but 
which  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  skillful,  has  not  had  the  special 
training  to  recognize.  If  she  thinks  the  backwardness  is  in  any  degree 
due  to  such  causes  she  does  not  know  the  proper  remedy.  A  physician 
would  recognize  these  conditions  and  the  right  treatment  could  be  pre- 
scribed at  once.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  such  advice  may  be  had  with  regard  to  every  child  assigned  to 
these  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BESSIE  M.  SCHOLFIELD, 
[  '        '  Director, 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

To  THX  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pbovioence  : 

The  Executive  Committee  presents  herewith  a  brief  summary  of  the 
most  important  actions  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1902-1903. 

The  contracts  for  books  and  supplies  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  were  awarded  in  June,  1902,  to  the  lowest  bidders,  as  has  been 
customary. 

No  bids  were  received  for  furnishinc  coal.  The  unsettled  condition  of 
the  coal  situation  was  the  cause  of  this.  The  bid  of  the  Charity  Wood 
Yard  was  the  lowest  on  wood,  and  was  accepted. 

(October.)  Under  the  authority  of  this  committee,  a  reception  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Small,  the  new  superintendent  of  schools,  which 
served  to  introduce  him  socially  to  the  School  Committee  and  the 
teachers,  who  had  already  met  him  officially. 
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A  contract  was  made  with  the  New  England  Briquette  Company 
to  furnish  fuel,  which  was  never  fulfilled  by  said  company. 

The  purchasing  agent  was  authorized  to  buy  coal  as  needed  at  best 
possible  prices.  A  quantity  of  soft  coal  was  purchased,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  hard  coal  in  sufficient  quantity. 

(November.)  Hie  contract  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School 
was  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  three  additional  state  training  schools. 
This  was  ratified  by  the  School  Committee. 

The  taking  of  the  school  census  was  provided  for  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  the  committee  nominated  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Whittemore  as  Super- 
visor, and  he  was  appointed. 

(December.)  The  purchasing  agent,  Mr.  Hoffman  S.  Dorchester, 
was  dismissed  on  December  31,  19()2,  and  the  committee  appointed  Mr. 
'William  J.  P3'ne  to  the  position  thus  made  vacant.  He  assumed  his 
duties  January  1,  1903. 

In  December  the  offices  of  the  School  Department  were  removed  from 
the  City  Hall  by  orders  of  the  City  Council. 

The  offices  of  the  superintendent,  secretary,  assistant  superintendents, 
and  special  teachers,  were  moved  to  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Classical  High  School  building.  The  purchasing  agent  has  an  office  at 
45  Eddy  Street,  where  the  supplies  are  located ;  the  superintendent  of 
Janitors  is  located  in  the  old  Central  Police  Station,  Canal  Street,  while 
the  truant  officer  remains  in  the  City  Hall,  where  he  has  had  a  room 
assigne<l  to  him. 

In  December,  the  president  of  the  School  Committee  was  authorized 
to  buy  coal  as  needed  whenever  possible.  Tlie  fuel  situation  had  by  this 
time  l)ecome  a  grave  matter. 

On  account  of  the  inability  to  procure  coal,  all  the  schools  were 
<-losed  from  Dcember  l(3th  to  January  5th,  inclusive,  and,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  the  School  Committee  omitted  the  vacation 
at  the  end  of  the  firat  term,  and  all  schools  were  continued  in  session 
to  January  30th.  the  public  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term  being 
omitted.  Tlie  second  term  began  on  the  first,  instead  of  the  second, 
Monday  following  the  close  of  the  fii*8t  term.  The  actual  loss  of  time 
to  pupils  was  less  than  a  week,  ,a  very  creditable  showing  when  thp 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  considered. 

(January.)  IW  sui>erinten,dent  recommended  semi-annual  promo- 
tions up  to  and  into  the  high  schools.  This  radical  change  was  care- 
fully considered  by  this  committee  and  approved  by  them.  As  it  was  a 
matter  for  the  School  Committee  to  decide,  the  question  later  was  taken 
up  there  and  favorably  acted  ui)on. 
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The  American  Ship  Windlass  Company  offered  to  sound  the  storm 
signals  when  requested  by  the  school  authorities.  As  there  had  been 
complaints  that  the  signals  as  sounded  by  the  fire  alarms  could  not  be 
heard  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  their  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  School  Committee  returned  to  the  company  for 
their  favor. 

(February.)  At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Apportionment^ 
this  committee  submitted  its  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  require 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  amounting  to  $164,574.  This 
was  later  reduced  by  the  Committee  on  Apjwrtionment  to  $155,074. 

On  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  appropriation,  it  was 
ordered  that  only  such  bills  be  paid  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  arrangements  be  made  with  parties  fram  whom  purchases  were 
made  to  carry  our  bills  over  to  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  invited  to  meet  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  City  Council.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  condition  of  the  School  Department,  we  have  reason 
for  congratulation  this  year  in  an  increase  of  $48,000  in  the  appropria- 
tion over  last  year. 

The  purchasing  agent  was  given  permission  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  Penny  Provident  Society  in  the  schools,  providing  it  be  done 
without  entailing  any  responsibility  or  expense  upon  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

(Maj'.)  The  "Federation  de  ralliance  Francais  Aux  Etats  TJnis"^ 
offered  a  medal  to  be  given  to  the  scholar  in  the  public  schools  who 
passed  the  best  examination  in  French,  and  the  superintendent  was 
authorized  to  arrange  for  such  examination. 

The  superintendent  presented  a  plan  for  ungraded  rooms,  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  this  committee,  and  was  later  authorized  by  the 
School  Committee. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  new  regulations  for 
storm  signals  were  adopted  and  arrangements  made  to  have  them  widely 
known  by  parents  and  the  public.     They  are  as  follows : 

2-2  Repeated,  8  a.  m.  No  session  for  all  schools,  lliis  signal  will  not 
be  given  except  for  a  severe  storm  existing  at  that  hour. 

3-3  Repeated,  8.20  a.  .m.     No  session  for  primary  schools  only. 

2-2  Repeated,  11.30  a.  m.  One  session.  When  this  signal  is  given, 
grades  one  to  three  will  close  at  noon,  and  there  will  be  no  after- 
noon session  for  them.  Grades  four  to  eight  will  continue  one 
hour  longer. 
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2-2  Repeated,  1.15  p.  m.     No     afternoon     session     for     grammar    and 

primary  schools. 
2-2  Repeated,  3.45  P.  M.     No  session  for  the  evening  schools. 

(June.)  The  bid  of  the  Eastern  Coal  Company  for  the  sale  of  coal 
for  the  schools  for  the  coming  year  was  accepted  at  the  following 
prices:  $5.50  for  white  ash,  $4.60  for  soft  coal,  which  will  average  a 
fair  price  for  the  year's  supply. 

Contracts  for  books  and  school  supplies  for  the  coming  year  were 
awarded,  as  usual,  to  the  lowest  bidders. 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  making  a  school  exhibit 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  the  chairman  and  the  sui>erintendeDt 
were  requested  to  look  into  the  matter  further. 

Later  (in  September)  the  committee  decided  to  recommend  that  the 
schools  prepare  an  exhibit  of  their  work,  and  to  ask  for  an  appropriatioD 
of  $2,(X)0  for  that  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For   the  Executive  Committee, 

W.  F.  GLBASON, 

Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  report  a  success- 
ful year  of  work  in  the  schools  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  ever  made  in  our  schools  was  in- 
augurated at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year.  The  first  steps 
towards  changing  the  length  of  the  course  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  from  nine  to  eight  years  were  undertaken  in  September,  19Q2, 
wlien  pupils  who  were  to  begin  the  work  of  the  advanced  half  of  the  fifth 
year  were  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  work.  In  other 
words,  the  5  A  grade  .was  eliminated  and  the  5  B  pupils  entered  the 
6  B  grade.  This  cuts  out  one-half  of  a  year  from  the  nine  year  course, 
and  during  the  coming  year  it  is  expected  the  other  half  year  will  dis- 
appear. 

The  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  semi-annual  gradua- 
tions from  the  grammar  schools,  so  that  up  to  the  high  schools  pupils  in 
all  giiades  will  during  the  -coming  year  be  promoted  semi-annually.  This  baa 
been  the  practice  for  many  years  in  the  primary  grades,  and  this  caused  seri- 
ous congestion  in  the  lower  grammar  rooms  at  the  beginning   of   the   second 
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term.  The  change  of  the  course  from  nine  to  eight  years  does  away 
with  the  loss  of  a  half  year  to  those  pupils  coming  from  the  primary 
to  the  grammar  grades  in  February,  and  who  began  the  advanced  half 
of  the  eighth  year  in  September,  and  is  in  line  with  advanced  ideas 
and  progress  in  public  school  work. 

'  Another  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  course  has  been 
the  raising  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  primary 
and  kindergarten  schools  from  five  and  four  to  six  and  four  and  one- 
half  years  respectively. 

This  committee  considered  very  carefully  the  question  of  the  need  of 
a  new  primary  school  building  in  the  ninth  ward  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Africa  Street  School,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses,  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  new  school  building  in  that 
locality. 

Much  of  the  action  of  this  committee  taken  during  the  previous 
school  year  was  looking  towards  changes  which  were  to  go  into  effect 
during  the  present  year,  among  which  were  the  opening  of  two  new  city 
training  schools — one  at  Killingly  Street,  another  at  Wiebster  Avenue 
Primary  School,  and  the  establishment  of  ungraded  rooms  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  committee  has  to  record  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Levi  W.  Russell,  who  for  thirty-five  years  faithfully  served 
the  city  as  principal  of  the  Bridgham  Grammar  School,  has  voluntarily 
severed  his  connection  with  the  schools.  In  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Campbell, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  the  committee 
feel  they  have  a  competent  successor  to  Mr.  Russell. 

As  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  are  very 
exhaustive,  this  committee  would  refer  to  them  as  going  into  the 
description  and  relation  of  the  details  of  the  work  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than  can  be  done  in 
a  report  of  this  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 

JOHN  P.  BEAGAN, 
^  Chairman. 


REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  Cmr  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen:     The  Committee  on  High  Schools  herewith  submits  the 
reports  of  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city  and  calls  attention 
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to  the  following  matters  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  high 
schools : 

In  all  the  high  schools  there  has  been  a  greater  effort  to  bring  about  an 
acquaintance  and  mutual  co-operation  between  the  teachers  and  the 
parents  of  the  scholars.  There  is  also  an  effort  to  establish  a  reasonable 
advisory  direction  of  the  scholar's  out-of-school  life,  with  the  aim  of 
regulating  his  habits  of  study  and  use  of  time.  Such  indirect  control 
may  bring  great  advantages  to  the  scholar,  as  well  as  give  to  the  teachers 
an  idea  of  the  hindrances  under  which  some  of  their  pupils  labor. 

In  the  English  High  School,  the  short  commercial  course  of  two  years 
has  been  found  to  work  disadvantageously,  both  for  the  school  and  for 
the  pupiU  as  many  of  not  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  were  taking  the 
course  with  the  view  to  getting  more  quickly  into  active  life  and  into 
business.  When  some  of  these  very  young  pupils  had  entered  business 
it  was  found  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  school  so  early. 
The  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  decided  that  it  was  wise  to 
limit  the  two  years*  commercial  course  to  pupils  of  fifteen  years  or  over. 

There  has  been  a  marked  departure  in  broadening  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  colleges  for  which  our  high  schools  prepare.  This 
has  made  imperative  the  fitting  up  of  the  physical  laboratory  in  the 
Classical  High  School,  lliis  work  has  been  done  under  the  pressure  of 
urgent  demand  and  will  enrich  the  courses  in  this  school.  More  work 
of  a  scientific  character  is  being  introduced  in  all  the  schools  in  response 
to  college  and  Normal  School  requirements. 

It  is  to  be  liope<l  that  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  may  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves  and  which  it 
has  long  been  promised. 

All  the  high  schools  have  worke<l  under  grave  disadvantages  during 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  sweeping  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
teachers  made  in  the  attempt  to  decrease  the  school  expenditures.  The 
growth  of  the  schools  is  rapid  and  the  increase  of  the  teaching  force 
is  therefore  inevitable. 

The  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a  high 
school  in  Providence  was  a  significant  event  of  the  past  year. 

There  are  certain  urgent  needs  to  which  the  reiwrts  of  the  principals 
call  particular  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee  on  High   Schools,  * 

GEORGE  G.  WILSON. 

Chairman. 
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^     Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  English  High  School. 
To  the  Committee  on  High  Schools: 

T%e  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  English  High  School  during 
the  year  1902-1903  was  800,  which  is  44  more  than  during  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  increase,  however,  about  20  girls  of  the  entering  class 
properly  belonged  to  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  and  will  during 
the  next  year  be  counted  with  that  school. 

Of  the  800  pupils,  213  were  in  the  short  two  years*  business  course, 
an  increase  in  that  department  of  26  over  the  previous  year.  In  my 
report  of  last  year,  attention  was  called  to  the  growth  of  this  short 
course,  at  the  expense  of  the  regular  course,  and  an  age  limit  was  sug- 
gested. By  vote  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  no  pupil  will  be 
admitted  to  this  course  during  the  coming  year  who  is  under  fifteen  years 
of  age.  While,  in  my  opinion,  the  limit  should  eventually  be  made 
sixteen  years,  yet  the  limit  already  fixed  may  cut  down  the  number  of 
pupils  entering  that  course  about  one-third.  We  doubt  not  that  this  will 
benefit  both  the  school  and  the  pupils  themselves,  though  all  those  thus 
cut  off  may  not  enter  the  regular  course. 

The  distinction  between  our  regular  four  years*  commercial  course 
and  our  two  years*  business  course  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
understood.  Tliose  who  complete  the  former  secure  a  good  general 
education,  as  well  as  a  training  in  commercial  branches.  They  are 
counted  in  the  regular  course,  receive  diplomas,  and  are  eligible  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  This  department  is  growing  in 
importance  and  in  numbers,  but  its  members  are  not  counted  with  the 
213  given  above  in  the  business  course.  The  requirement  of  a  four 
years'  commercial  course  is  in  keeping  with  the  tendencies  of  the  thnes 
in  other  cities  and  with  the  fierce  competition  in  the  business  world. 
While  we  endeavor  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  pupils  in  the  short 
business  course,  yet  we  can  not  be  expected  to  do  as  much  for  them  as 
for  those  who  are  with  us  twice  as  long.  The  pupils  who  complete  the 
short  course  do  not  receive  diplomas,  and  are  not  considered  graduates 
of  the  school.  If  they  enter  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  they  are  too 
immature  when  they  leave  the  school  to  secure  the  best  positions,  and 
too  deficient  in  general  education  for  promotion  to  higher  places.  The 
teaches  who  work  in  these  two  departments  are  as  eflixiient  and  as 
enthusiastic  as  any  in  the  school. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  electing  the  science  course  of  the  fourth  year,  which  now  con- 
sists of  astronomy  and  physiography^     This  increase  is  due,  in  part  at 
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least,  to  the  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Brown  UniTer- 
sity  and  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  recitations  for  each  teacher*  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  report,  has  been  in  force  during  the  past 
year.  This,  and  the  diminished  length  of  recitations,  have  been  dis- 
advantages which  it  is  hoped  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

We  regret  the  loss  of  the  efficient  services  of  Miss  Amey  O.  Aldrich, 
who  has  received  leave  of  absence  for  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal, 

Repobt  of  the  Principal  of  the  Classical  High  School. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Hioh  Schools  :     . 

During  the  last  part  of  the  year  the  physical  laboratory,  which  was 
called  for  in  the  original  plans  of  the  building,  was  practically  com* 
pleted.  When  everything  has  been  done,  no  better  plant  need  be  sought 
for  the  teaching  of  physical  science  in  a  secondary  school.  There  are 
four  rooms,  a  class  room  with  table  for  the  teacher's  experiments,  a 
teachers'  work  and  apparatus  room,  a  laboratory  room  that  will  accom- 
modate at  one  time  thirty  six  pupils  engaged  in  individual  work,  and  a 
supply  room  for  the  individual  apparatus,  with  dark  photographic  closet 
Here  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  do  the  thorough  work  in  phsrsics 
necessary  to  complete  the  requirements  for  those  who  enter  Krown 
University,  with  German  for  the  A.  B.  course  instead  of  Greek.  Here 
also  the  students  in  the  Greek  course  will  get  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  physics,  so  important  in  this  age  of  scientific  progress,  especially 
as  the  demand  of  other  elective  studies  prevents  many  students  from 
pursuing  this  study  at  all  in  the  college. 

Miss  Alice  R  Sheppard,  the  teacher  of  Grerman,  was  in  Europe  during 
the  year  upon  leave  of  absence.  She  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  taking  courses  in  the  Germanic  languages 
and  literatures.  Already  an  accurate  scholar  and  accomplished  teacher, 
with  the  added  advantage  derived  from  this  year's  acquaintance  with  the 
German  language  and  life,  she  will  conduct  a  three  year  cotrse  in 
German  second  to  none.  During  her  absence  the  work  has  been  done 
by  other  teachers  who  have  resided  in  Germany.  It  is  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Classical  High  School,  that  out  of  our  small  number  of  teachers, 
six  have  had  the  advantage  of  study  and  travel  in  the  old  world. 
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Believing  that  the  teachers  could  do  better  work  if  there  was  within 
the  school  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  pupils  outside  of  school  hours, 
the  principal  arranged  for  private  conferences  with  the  parents  of  the 
pupils.  Tliese  took  place  usually  during  afternoons,  from  two  to  four 
o'clock,  and  generally  occupied  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each.  The  greater 
number  of  the  parents  thus  personally  met  the  principal.  The  subjects 
of  the  conferences  were  the  amount  of  study  of  the  pupil  out  of  school, 
the  interest  in  the  work,  the  time  spent  in  paid  employment,  private 
lessons,  music  or  other  accomplishments,  the  purpose  with  reference  to 
college  or  future  life,  the  health,  including  physical  defects,  espcially  of 
the  ear  or  \eye,  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  time  si)ent  in  play  and  recrea- 
tion. The  information  gained  in  each  conference  was  recorded  in  a  book, 
and  the  facts  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  guidance  of  the  pupils. 
Some  nervous  pupils  who  studied  too  much  were  at  once  induced  to 
shorten  and  alter  their  work,  but  those  whose  study  hours  were  excessive 
were  found  to  be  very  few,  while  it  was  evident  that  in  many  cases  the 
pupils  should  be  led  to  do  more  earnest  work  out  of  school.  It  was 
found  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  confined  to  a  very  small  number,  and 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  hav^  an  understanding  with'  the  parents  in  that 
matter.  The  pupils  who  work  to  secure  their  education  and  those  who 
have  marked  ability  in  lines  of  work  outside  of  school  instruction  are 
worthy  of  especial  consideration  by  the  teachers  of  a  school. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  High  School  Alumni  Association 
this  year  occurred  the  celebration  of  completion  of  sixty  years  of 
classical  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  this  city.  The  Providence 
High  School  commenced  its  work  in  1843,  and  at  that  time  Professor 
Albert  Harkness,  LL.  D.,  began  to  teach  the  ancient  languages.  There 
^ere  present  and  spoke  upon  this  occasion  Professor  Harkness,  President 
BCagill,  Principal  B^dward  H.  Cutler,  and  the  present  principal,  whose 
combined  services  in  the  school  covered  all  but  six  years.  The  only  other 
living  principal  is  Dr.  Samuel  Thurber,  of  the  Girls*  High  School,  Boston, 
who  was  detained  by  sickness.  Such  an  unique  event  in  the  life  of  a 
s<*hool  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  was  a  very  impressive  moment  when 
Professor  Harkness,  the  teacher,  stood  up  with  three  respected  citizens 
of  Providence  who  were  his  pupils  sixty  years  ago.  The  large  body  of 
interested  alumni  is  a  source  of  great  strength  to  the  Classical  High 
School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

Principal. 
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Report  of  the  Manual  Twining  High  School. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  High  School  Committee  : 

The  Manual  Training  Idea. 

The  manual  training  idea  is  strictly  edacational.  Hence  no  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  a  trade,  although  every  endeavor  is  made  to  teach  the 
intellectual  side  of  tool  work,  along  such  correct  lines  that  a  boy  or  girf 
who  follows  a  trade  later  in  life  need  not  find  it  necessary  to  unlearn 
the  things  taught  in  the  school  that  i>ertain  to  trades. 

Educators  along  manual  training  lines  are  growing  less  and  less  afraid 
of  the  trade  idea.  We  wish  there  might  be  time  to  teach  a  trade  could 
it  be  decided  what  trade  it  would  be  wisest  for  a  large  number  of  bojrs 
and  girls  to  learn.  Without  doubt,  we  are  best  fulfilling  our  place  in  the 
educational  systen^  to  teach  the  elements  of  such  trades  as  will  tend 
to  increase  the  power  of  observation  and  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  reason  soundly  and  judge  accurately. 

We  give  more  time  to  iron  work  than  to  any  other  line,  and  at  one 
of  our  recent  exhibitions,  after  a  careful  study  of  our  work,  a  master 
mechanic  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  concerns  in  Providence 
said  to  me:  **Tour  boys  do  not  need  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade,  for 
they  are  already  in  possession  of  it."  Brown  &  Sharpe,  in  their  recent 
terms  for  apprenticeship,  say  that  "graduates  of  the  Manual  TVaining 
High  School,  well  recommended  by  the  principal,  may  have  their  term  of 
apprenticeship  shortened  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent," 

Although  the  course  in  iron  work  is  the  longest,  when  rduced  to 
hours,  it  amounts  to  very  few  ten  hour  days  such  as  the  boy  gets  as  an 
apprentice.  The  course  occupies  nineteen  weeks  in  the  forge  shop  the 
first  year  in  elementary  wrought  iron  work,  the  same  length  of  time  the 
second  year  in  toolmaking,  tempering,  etc.,  and  ornamental  work; 
ten  weeks'  time  during  the  third  year  in  chipping,  filing  and  fitting,  and 
lathe  work ;  and  about  thirty  weeks  the  fourth  year  in  machine  shop 
practice.  In  addition  to  this,  one  hour  each  day  is  spnt  in  the  draught- 
ing room. 

The  time  actually  spent  in  the  shop,  however,  is  but  one  and  one- 
half  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  This  would  mean  142  hours  the 
^rst  year  in  the  forge  shop,  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  second 
year;  in  the  third  year,  75  hours  in  the  machine  shop  at  bench  work, 
and  225  hours  the  fourth  year  in  machine  shop  practice,  or  a  total  of 
584  hours.  Reducing  this  to  ten-hour  days,  we  have  but  fifty -eight  and 
four- tenths  days*  actual  time  spent  in  connection  with  tool  work  in  this 
department. 
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The  reason  so  much  is  accomplished  in  so  few  hours  is  because  of  the 
daily  work  in  mathematics  and  science,  in  literature  and  draughting. 
Tlie  student's  mind  is  so  stimulated  by  the  academic  course  that  be  works 
with  better  judgment,  celerity,  and  skill  than  the  apprentice  in  the  same 
line  of  work.  The  name  Manual  Training,  as  applied  to  our  school,  is 
in  part  misleading  and  narrow,  and  a  name  should  be  found  to  better 
represent  us  and  our  work. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston, 
much  was  said  about  the  technical  high  school.  Superintendent  Halliet, 
of  Springfield,  affirmed  that  there  was  great  need  in  this  country  of 
technical  high  schools,  and  outlined  the  course  of  study  such  a  school 
should  present.  His  outline  contained  almost  exactly  what  is  offered  by 
the  Providence  Manual  Training  High  School.  President  Eliot  repeated' 
the  same  idea  with  practically  the  same  course. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  John  Seath,  inspector  of  high  schools  from  the 
province  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  type  of  a  manual  training  high  school. 
Mr.  Seath  reported  that  the  best  schools  he  found  were  the  Providence 
Manual  Training  High  School  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  of 
Boston ;  but  added  that  these  were  rather  technical  high  schools  than 
manual  training  schools.  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  name  of  this 
school  be  changed  to  the  Technical  High  School,  of  Providence,  as  more 
nearly  embodying  the  idea  for  which  we  stand. 

Registration. 

Hie  action  of  your  committee  a  year  ago  in  removing  first  year  girls 
from  this  school  in  order  to  reduce  expenses  lessened  our  registration  by 
about  forty  girls.  In  consequence  of  this,  our  work  was  carried  on 
with  less  crowding  than  in  the  previous  years,  but  the  demand  for  en- 
larged accommodations  was  still  imperative,  and  now  that  girls  are  to 
be  returned  to  us  in  full  numbers,  the  additions  planned  two  years  ago 
should  be  started  at  once.  The  girls  are  not,  and  cannot  be  adequately 
provided  for  in  this  building.  Tlie  numbers  enrolled  this  year  were: 
Boys,  255;  girls,  59. 

While  every  possible  room  in  the  building  is  needed,  there  are  two 
recitation  rooms  that  cannot  be  used  certain  hours  of  the  day  on  account 
of  the  noise  of  the  machinery  in  the  pattern  shop.  Tliis  is  partly  due 
to  badly  hung  shafting  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  used. 
This  can  all  be  remedied  by  electric  motors.  A  series  of  experiments 
was  carried  on  during  the  year  that  fully  demonstrated  the  possibility 
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of  such  a  change  at  a  reasonable  expense.  This  should  be  done,  for  th« 
loss  of  one  recitation  room  fully  one-half  the  time  cramps  the  resourcet 
of  the  school. 

Shafting  and  Machinebt. 

The  shafting  throughout  the  building  was  never  properly  lined  with 
the  engine.  Each  room  seemed  to  stand  as  a  unit  by  itself,  and  whea 
I  took  charge  of  the  school  eight  years  ago,  I  found  the  whole  equipment 
had  never  been  properly  harmonized.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  this  fact  at  various  times,  and  partial  attempts  have  been 
made  to  set  things  right,  but  no  thorough,  systematic  overhauling  has 
ever  been  made. 

*  It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  the  machinery  has  been  running,  and  it 
should  be  put  in  perfect  running  order,  and  some  one  man  among  the 
instructors  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  plant  and  made  responsible 
for  its  care. 

Four  teachers,  including  the  engineer,  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
the  machinery.  Many  minor  repairs  are  made  by  these  men  and  each 
feels  responsible  for  his  own  department,  but  the  machinery  as  a  whole 
would  be  much  more  eflBcient  and  satisfactory  if  it  were  under  the  gen- 
eral care  of  one  man. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

The  new  engineering  courses  offered  at  Brown  University  build  directly 
on  what  students  accomplish  in  such  schools  as  this,  and  we  believe  the 
most  direct  preparation  for  technical  and  engineering  courses  can  be 
found  through  this  school. 

Annapolis. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  report  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
entering  the  Naval  Academy  on  competitive  examination. 

Exhibitions. 

T*be  school  held  a  public  exhibition  of  manual  training  and  shop  work 
on  the  evening  of  June  10th.  All  laboratories,  workshops,  and  draught- 
ing rooms  were  in  full  operation,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  excellence.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  fully  three  thousand  people  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  school. 

An  exhibition  of  a  hundred  photographs,  showing  various  phases  of 
our  work,  was  made  in  our  photographic  laboratory,  under  the  direction 
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of  Mr.  Paddock.  This  exhibition  was  sent  to  Boston  for  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  will  later  find  a  permanent  place  in  our 
building. 

Music  and  Elocxttion. 

Students  in  the  two  upper  classes,  only,  have  had  training  in  elocution, 
because  the  time  of  the  teacher  was  divided  between  the  Hope  Street 
School  and  this,  giving  two  days  a  week  to  this  institution.  Chorus 
work  occupied  one  period  a  week,  the  whole  school  forcing  one  chorus. 
The  music  studied  was  of  a  high  order,  and  the  work  was  done  with 
such  general  good  spirit  that  rarely  was  a  girl  or  boy  found  who  did  not 
sing. 

Working  in  metal  has  been  extended  to  sheet  metal  and  more  and 
better  work  than  formerly  has  been  done  in  design. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  more  and  more  sought  for  by  manu- 
facturing concerns,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  young  men  to  fill  all 
the  demands. 

The  Enlaboed  Building. 

The  school  is  at  present  occupying  the  equivalent  of  four  rooms  in 
the  Classical  building.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but  by  no  means 
adequate,  for  the  laboratories  demanded  by  our  peculiar  work  cannot  be 
supi^ied  by  the  Classical  building. 

Our  school  is  increasing  in  numbers,  and  when  such  an  addition  as 
has  been  planned  is  made  to  this  building  it  will  greatly  interfere  with 
our  work  for  a  year  or  more;  hence,  this  addition  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  F.  WESTON, 

Principal. 

Rkpobt  of  the  Principal  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School  for  the 

Year  Ending  June,  1903. 

To  THE  Committee  on  High  Schools  : 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Report, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

The  most  noteworthy  change  in  the  status  of  the  school  the  past  year 
has  been  the  reduction  of  the  previous  teaching  force.  With  three  fewer 
regular  teachers  than  formerly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  day 
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into  six  periods  instead  of  five,  thereby  shorteningr  the  recitation  period 
and  adding  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  to  the  number  of  recitations  con- 
ducted by  each  teacher.  The  work  has  been  necessarily  more  burdensome 
than  formerly,  and  the  results  have  been  apparent  in  the  more  than 
usual  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  women  teachers  towards  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Ae  most  prominent  changes  in  the  program  of  studies  have  been  the 
addition  of  a  year  of  German  to  the  previous  two  years  course,  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  for  entrance  to  Brown  University,  and  the 
omission  of  Physics  from  the  second  year  of  the  six  years  course. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  second  year  is  relatively  more  difficult  than 
the  other  earlier  years,  and  Physics  was  considered  the  most  feasible 
subject  to  drop,  as  being  one  that  would  be  required  later  of  all  pupils 
taking  a  classical  course,  and  elective  for  those  taking  an  English  course. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  four  student  teachers — two 
women  and  two  men — receiving  training  at  this  school.  Their  duties 
have  been  as  usual  and  the  general  results  of  the  student  teacher 
system  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  usual. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June,  1902,  I  called  attention  to 
the  difficulty  of  heating  the  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  building  on 
windy  days.  On  severe  days,  efforts  to  make  these  rooms  safe  for  pupils 
are  only  partially  successful  and  always  result  in  the  overheating  of  the 
rooms  on  the  east  side — a  double  source  of  wasteful  expenditure  of  furi. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  year  a  number  of  the  west  rooms 
had  to  be  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  account  of  unsafe 
temperature  conditions.  A  removal  of  these  conditions  is  still  a  pressing 
need. 

This  year,  as  last,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  control 
and  regulation  of  athletics.  It  is  not  yet  fully  recognized  how  strong 
a  factor  athletic  activities  form,  when  rightly  dirceted,  in  the  making 
of  character.  The  victories  of  the  campus  are  moral  victories  when 
they  foster  loyalty  to  an  institution  and  co-operation  among  individuals 
for  a  general  good.  The  danger  lies  in  out-of-door  sports  becoming  too 
highly  specialized  and  participated  in  by  too  few  of  the  members  of 
the  school.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  inducing  all  pupils  to  take  a 
direct  interest  in  some  form  of  physical  exercise.  The  results  are  equally 
beneficial  to  mind  and  body.  The  commonest  criticism  of  the  public 
high  school  made  by  intelligent  parents  is  the  lack  of  facilities  for  de- 
veloping the  body  and  affording  a  check  to  excessive  mental  work.  Every 
high  school  needs  an  athletic  field  of  its  own  where  every  member  of  the 
school  can  find  some  form  of  out-of-door  physical  exercise  adapted  to 
his  temperament  and  needs. 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  acknowldge  the  receipt  of  fifty  dollars, 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  father  of  one  of  the  pupils,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  principal  according  to  his  discretion  in  promoting  a  healthy 
spirit  of  athletics.  The  mony  was  expended  in  nearly  equal  amounts 
for  field  apparatus,  fencing  outfits,  and  the  improvement  of  a  field  for 
base  ball  practice,  respectively.  This  form  of  interest  in  the  schools 
on  the  part  of  parents  is  most  salutary  and  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

CHARLES  E.  DENNIS,  Jr., 

Principal. 


REPORf  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   HYGIENE. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  or  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence : 

A  few  complaints  about  ventilation  have  been  investigated  by  the 
chairman  of  your  committee  during  the  past  year,  and  the  matter  of 
medical  inspection,  after  unavoidable  delays,  is  now  under  consideration, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  embodied  in  a  later  report. 

As  regards  the  Department  of  Physical  Training,  your  committee 
respectfully  refers  you  to  the  appended  report  of  the  director  of  that 
branch  of  school  work. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Hygiene, 

J.  L.  SPRAGUE,  Jr., 

Chairman, 

Report   of   the   Director   of    Physical   Training. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Hygiene: 

Physical  training,  or  the  education  of  the  body,  was  introduced  into 
the  Providence  public  schools  in  February  of  1893.  After  nearly  ten 
years'  existence  as  an  essential  part  of  our  school  curriculum,  it  no 
longer  becomes  a  part  of  a  report  to  speak  in  ita  defence  or  make  a 
plea  for  its  continuance.  It  is  generally  understood  that  no  progressive 
school  system  but  embraces  some  form  of  daily  physical  exercise  and 
pays  correct  attention  to  the  subject  of  school  hygiene. 

Dispensing  with  the  assistant  to  your  director  in  1902  has  permitted 
but  one  visit  to  a  room  in  ten  weeks,  and  the  effort  has  been,  during 
the  past  school  year,  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  work  and 
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prevent  any  falling  behind  in  the  excellent  teaching  hitherto  carried  oa 
by  the  regular  teachers. 

At  every  visit  to  school  rooms,  cases  needing  special  physical  advice 
and  prompt  care  are  brought  to  your  director's  attention.  For  years 
past  the  pupils'  eyes  have  been  tested  and  suggestions  given  for  cerrect- 
ing  faulty  vision,  the  schoolroom  teacher  now  realising  that  the  appar* 
ently  stupid  child  may  be  so  from  poor  vision,  defective  hearing,  or 
general  weakness  of  the  system,  due  often  to  malnutrition,  poor  sanita- 
tion at  home,  or  the  many  causes  which  can  retard  the  inroper  growth  of 
the  young.  During  the  ten  years'  experience  in  the  Providence  sdiooli 
it  has  been  your  director's  privilege  to  keep  a  record  of  the  physical 
progress  and  growth  of  the  entire  school  life  of  many  of  the  classes  who 
have  completed  the  whole  course,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school. 
A  change  for  the  better,  toward  making  a  stronger,  physically  improved 
young  man  or  woman,  has  been  noted,  and  the  reward  for  advice  given 
while  the  need  existed  in  the  lower  grades  has  come  in  the  improvement 
noted  and  commented  upon  by  the  parents  and  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

This  fact  for  years  past  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  medical  in- 
spection  of  our  public  schools.  Expert  knowledge  and'  advice  is  de- 
manded to  notify  parents  not  only  of  contagious  diseases  but  those  of 
surgical  need,  such  defects  which  could  be  remedied  and  prevent  sending 
the  child  out  into  the  world,  crippled  in  later  life  and  handicapped  as  a 
wage-earner.  New  York  has  over  one  hundred  school  physicians  and 
thirty  school  nurses  for  localities  where  the  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  the  pound  of  cure.  Boston  for  years  has  had  daily  medical 
inspection  of  all  its  city  schools.  The  unusual  prevalence  of  skin  diseases 
last  winter  in  certain  of  our  schools,  due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  poverty 
and  consequent  poor  feeding  during  the  coal  famine  was  more  than  one 
physical  director  could  be  expected  to  cope  with.  Like  other  cities.  Provi- 
dence has  need  of  school  baths,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  be 
placed  in  some  of  the  new  school  buildings  in  the  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  Feb.  27,  1903,  Mr.  Arthur 
Fanning  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  be  and  said  committee 
hereby  is  authorized*  and  directed  to  report  upon  the  advisibility  of  a 
system  of  medical  inspection  in  the  Providence  public  schools. 

This  resolution  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene, 
who  will  report  shortly  upon  some  plan  of  medical  oversight  of  our  city 
schools. 

During  the  school  year  the  director  has  met  twice  a  week  the  pupil 
teachers  of  the  city  and  state  training  classs  for  instruction  and  lectures 
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upon  topics  pertaining  to  school  hygiene.  l%e  coarse  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School  is  now  similar  to  that  in  the  Providence 
schools,  and  incoming  classes  hereafter  will  be  better  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  same  line  of  thought  in  our  department  of  physical  training. 

The  elimination  of  the  defective  or  a-typical  child  from  the  mass  of 
normal  children  and  its  education  in  separate  classes  has  made  the 
physical  educator  a  student  of  the  type  so  deficient  physically,  when 
also  lacking  mentally.  How  to  make  a  strong,  forcible  body  from  the 
one  weakened  at  birth  or  by  subsequent  illness  has  been  a  fascinating 
study.  The  progress  made  and  the  fact  actually  accomplished  has  been 
something  in  which  Providence  leads  this  country  in  the  work  done  in 
its  three  day  schools  for  backward  children.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  Boston  in  July,  in  the  Department 
of  Special  Education,  your  director  was  asked  to  describe  these  Provi- 
dence special  schools  and  state  what  the  results  were,  noting  particularly 
the  steps  toward  improvement  in  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers. 
The  interest  of  the  large  body  of  educators  in  this  side  of  public  school 
life,  the  betterment  of  the  abnormal  or  a-typical  child,  leads  one  to  feel 
that  Providence  has  good  cause  for  congratulation  in  being  the  leader 
in  this  most  necessary  line  of  public  school  progress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLEN  LeQARDB, 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 
September,  1903. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   MUSIC, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  25,  1903. 
To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  presents  herewith  the  report  of 
the  Director  of  Music,  which  covers  the  work  in  music  in  the  schools 
during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  L.  WALKER, 

Chairman, 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Music. 

To  the  Committee  on  Music: 

The  work  of  the  schools  in  the  study  of  music  has  been  commendable, 
the  teaching  force  have  taken  marked  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the 
results  attained  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  director  and  his  assistants. 
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With  only  three  teachers  of  music,  ft  has  been  necessary  to  lengthen  the 
time  a  little  between  the  lessons  given  and  to  make  the  lesson  period  by 
the  teacher  of  music  a  little  shorter. 

The  pupils  are  reading  music  extremely  w«ll,  and  the  tone  or  voice 
work  is  far  in  advance  of  last  year.  It  is  the  purpose  this  year  to  do 
a  little  more  individual  work  among  the  pupils  and  to  do  some  writing 
of  music. 

We  have  done  away  with  the  plan  of  using  time-names  in  teaching 
rhythm,  and  this  year  we  introduce  note  values  by  the  use  of  the  scale 
in  many  forms. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  a  summary  of  what  is  accomplished 
from  the  first  year  to  the  high  school,  inclusive.  Pupils  are  taught  rote 
songs  at  first;  then  the  scale  as  a  whole,  dictation  of  tones,  representa- 
tion and  reading  in  nine  keys,  all  the  different  kinds  of  rhythm,  sol- 
feggio exercises,  chromatic  sharps  and  flats,  the  four  forms  of  minor 
scales,  part-singing  in  two-voice,  three-voice,  four-voice,  and,  in  the 
high  schools,  five-voice  and  six-voice  parts.  Songs  are  introduced  in  all 
grades  and  selected  for  their  musical  value,  and  the  poems  for  the  value 
of  the  thought  and  suggestions.  At  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
grammar  schools,  the  singing  was  highly  praised  by  those  who  were  in 
attendance. 

In  the  high  school  a  higher  grade  of  music  was  used  at  graduation 
than  ever  before  attempted  in  this  city.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
selections  used:  "Inflammatus,"  from  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater";  "The 
Miserere,"  from  *'I1  Trovatore,"  Verdi;  the  march  from  **Tannhauser," 
Wagner;  the  sextette  from  'Xucia  di  Lammermoor,"  Donizetti. 

The  pupils  worked  hard  to  give  the  best  possible  rendition,  and  it  gave 
evidence  of  the  systematic  work  done  in  all  grades,  together  with  tie 
weekly  drill  in  chorus  work  as  given  in  the  different  high  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMORY  P.  RUSSELL, 

Director, 
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Providence,  R.  I.,  May  29,  1903. 

To  THE  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence : 

The  change  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  writing  books  and  the 
style  of  writing,  seems  to  have  received  the  hearty  approval  of  parents, 
teachers  and  scholars. 
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It  U  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  report  that  the  tendency  to  a 
backward  slant  haa  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  that  better  resillts 
are  obtained  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  under  the  vertical  system. 

Another  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  change  is  the  large 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  books.  A  year  ago,  when  your  committee  recom- 
mended the  change,  they  estimated  the  saving  in  th''  cost  of  books  at 
$1,000  a  year.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  conservative  estimate,  as  the 
following  figures  show: 

For  the  year  commencing  September,  1900,  the  books  cost. .     |2,532  32 
For  the  year  commencing  September,  1901,  the  books  cost. .       2,450  2^ 

Average  cost  for  the  two  years 2,491  27 

For  the  past  year 948  34 

making  a  saving  over  the  average  of  the  two  previous  years  of  $1,542.93 
per  year. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  you  authorized  the  committee  on  pen- 
manship to  have  detailed  a  teacher  to  give  special  instruction  in  writing,. 
and  we  have  to  report  that  the  work  of  this  teacher  has  given  general 
satisfaction  and  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  schools. 

While  this  teacher  has  given  special  attention  to  penmanship  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  as  directed  by  the  conlmittee,  she  has  devoted  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  instructing  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  lower 
grades.  Much  credit  is  due  her  for  providing  a  satisfactory  system  of 
movement  exercises  without  the  use  of  books,  making  a  saving  annually 
of  several  hundred  dollars. 

We  have  now  in  our  schools  a  practical  system  of  penmanship,  with 
harmonious  methods  of  teaching,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  formerly. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  your  committee  believe  it  is  the  proper  time 
to  elect  a  director  in  penmanship  and  make  the  position  a  permanent  one. 
This  is  not  a  hasty  conclusion,  but  arrived  at  after  careful  observation 
through  two  years  without  and  nearly  two  years  with  a  special  teacher. 

We  think  no  one  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  they  existed  two  years 
ago  in  this  line  of  teaching  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  recommendation,, 
and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee  on  Penmanship, 

GEORGE  S.  ANDREWS, 

Chairman. 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  Penmanship. 

To  THE  Committee  ox  Penmanship  : 

I  hereby  submit  to  you  the  second  annual  report  of  my  work  in  pen- 
manship in  the  schools  of  this  city. 

Durini;  the  first  term,  ending  January,  1903,  a  lesson  once  in  two 
weeks  was  given  in  seventy-eight  rooms,  and  in  the  second  term,  seventy- 
eight  other  rooms  received  instruction  every  two  weeks.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  June  26,  1903,  every  room,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grade,  inclusive,  had  received  a  full  term's  instruction,  thus  enabling  the 
teachers  to  go  on  with  the  work  for  another  year  with  less  frequent  visits 
from  your  director,  and  thereby  giving  her  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  lower  grades,  to  systematize  the  work  in  those  grades. 

Grade  meetings  for  teachers  were  held  during  the  fall  term,  and  direc- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  work  of  each  grade  were  given. 

In  June,  1902,  it  was  voted  by  the  Committee  on  Penmanship  to 
change  the  system  of  writing  from  the  vertical  to  the  semi-slant,  and  the 
Medial  System  of  books  was  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  the  Normal 
Review  System.  The  results  of  the  change  have  been  gratifying.  The 
majority  of  the  pupils  have  had  but  little  trouble  in  changing  to  the  slant 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  all  the  schools  in  the  position 
at  the  desk,  the  correct  holding  of  the  pen,  and  in  getting  the  arm  move- 
ment. The  correct  movement  will  become  a  habit  much  sooner  if  the 
pupils  are  required  to  use  it  in  all  of  their  writing.  Adjustable  desks 
will  also  aid  them  greatly  in  their  work.  The  toreorm  movement  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  writing.  Movement  exercises  should  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  every  lesson,  and  the  pupils  should  write  to  a  proper 
count  in  all  these  exercises.  It  makes  the  work  more  interesting,  steadies 
the  movement  of  the  nervous  child,  spurs  on  the  slow  ones,  keeps  the 
lazy  boy  or  girl  at  work,  and  gives  a  regularity  of  movement  that  can- 
not be  obtained  so  quickly  in  any  other  way. 

Many  teachers  have  taken  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  co-operated 
with  your  director  in  her  plans.  In  such  rooms  the  work  of  the  pupils 
has  been  very  gratifying.  Better  work  should  be  placed  on  the  board  bj 
the  teachers,  especially  in  grades  one  and  two,  as  in  those  grades  the 
children  have  but  the  teacher's  work  as  their  ideal  in  form  and  slant 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  systematic  course  will  be  given 
to  the  pupils  training  as  teachers  in  the  Normal  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  SCHUBARTH. 

Director  of  PenmcAthip. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OOMmTTEE  ON  RELATIONS  TO  THE  CITY 

COUNCIL, 

^o  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pbovidenoe  : 

The  Committee  on  Relations  to  the  City  Council  would  report  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  been  directed  to  make  application  to  the 
City  Council  as  follows : 

February  27,  1003.  For  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

March  27,  1003.  For  the  construction  of  a  new  primary  school  build- 
ing in  the  ninth  ward  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  school  building  on  Africa 
street,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  eight  rooms. 

The  instructions  of  the  School  Committee  have  been  carried  out,  and 
the  applications  above  mentioned  have  been  duly  transmitted  to  the  City 
Council. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

JOSEPH  J.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Ch€Arman, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES, 

To    THE   HONOBABLE   THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    CiTY    OF    PROVI- 
DENCE: 

Herewith  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  annual  reports  of  the  Purchasing 
Agent  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
School  Janitors  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Houses, 

WILLIAM  J.  CAIN, 

Chairman, 
September  25,  1903. 

Report  of  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses. 

Mb.  William  J.  Cain,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Housei: 

Dear  Sib:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1903. 

The  work  of  repairs  to  the  furniture  and  furnishings  in  the  several 
school  buildings  has  been  carried  on  without  special  incident. 
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llany  of  the  schools  are  in  need  of  new  furnishings,  such  as  curtains, 
clocks,  and  ink  wells,  which  have  become  worn  out  in  service.  Tlie  need 
of  adjustable  irons  becomes  more  apparent  each  year.  Wlith  the  com- 
mencement of  the  February  term^  there  were  a  number,  of  extra  rooms 
opened  in  the  several  school  buildings,  the  furnishings  of  these  rooms 
being  old  furniture  repaired  and  refinished. 

The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Janitors  was  moved  from 
the  city  hall  April  6th  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Haymarket  streets. 

JAMES  H.  BAitR, 

PurchoMinff  Aifent 
September,  25,  1003. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  School  Janitors. 

Mr.  William  J.  Cain,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses: 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Department  of  Jani- 
tors for  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

The  janitor  of  the  Candace  Street  School  was  transferred  to  the 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Jan.  12,  1903. 

The  janitor  of  the  Chalkstone  Avenue  School  was  transferred  to  Can- 
dace  Street  School,  Jan.  12,  1903. 

A  night  watchman  was  put  in  the  English  High  School,  January  13th, 
on  account  of  the  coal  situation,  and  was  dismissod  March  31st. 

During  the  winter  months  quite  a  number  of  the  school  rooms  were 
dismissed  on  account  of  insufficient  heat.  Quite  a  number  of  these  losses 
were  due  to  the  furnace  and  boilers  not  being  equipped  for  the  use  of 
soft  coal,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

During  the  year:  • 

1  janitor  has  resigned  his  position. 
3  janitors  have  been  dismissed  for  cause. 
The  salaries  of  janitors  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

For  Day  Schools   .* $49,074  26 

Evening  Schools   2,075  40 

Removing  snow  and  ice   992  03 

Total    $52,14109 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  H.  BARR, 

Superintendent  of  School  Janitors. 
September,  25,  1903. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT  BOOKS, 

To  TTiE  Honorable  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Your  Committee  on  Text  Hooks  has  given  heed  to  the  almost  unanimous 
dissatisfaction  among  the  teachers  with  the  text  book  in  arithmetic  in 
use  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

The  criticisms  which  came  to  us  were  many  and  serious,  and  were  not 
of  recent  origin ;  for  the  Text  Book  Committee  of  1901-2  gave  notice 
on  January  31,  1902,  that  they  proix)sed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  a 
change,  and  it  has  been  under  that  notice  which  we  have  acted. 

In  arriving  at  the  recommendations  which  we  have  made  and  which 
you  have  adopted,  we  have  followed  the  choice  of  the  body  of  teachers 
selected  by   the  Superintendent  to  examine   the  books  submitted. 

By  thus  establishing  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  teachers  to  have  a 
large  part  in  the  selection  of  books  which  they  are  to  u^,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  advanced  position  has  been  taken,  and  that  more  satis- 
factory results  should  be  obtained. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  expense  involved, 
and  only  such  changes  recommended  as  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

Much  good  will  come,  we  believe,  from  the  privilege  accorded  the 
teachers  of  using  more  than  one  text  book  in  each  school  if  they  so  elect. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  the  new  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
principals  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  which  limit  the  number 
of  copies  in  use  in  each  school  to  the  number  of  pupils  therein. 

During  the  year  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  a  revision  of 
a  book  on  the  approved  list  or  for  supplementary  use  was  a  new  book, 
and  your  committee  has  recorded  its  opinion  that  any  revision  of  n  text 
book  in  use  should  be  regarded  as  a  new  book. 

A  few  books  in  reading  for  supplementary  use  in  the  primary  grades, 
recommended  by  the  assistant  superintendent,  have  been  adopted  and 
reported  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  the  Committee  on  Text  Books, 

CHARLES  H.  PHILBRICK, 

Chairman. 
Providence,  Sept  25,  1903. 
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REPORT  OF  THt:  SlPERINTEXDEyT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  ('ommittek  of  the  1'ity  of  Promdexck: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  reiwrt  for  the  school  year  endinjr 
June  27,  1903.  Tlie  actual  events  of  the  year  are  containefl  in  the  re- 
ports rendered  at  the  regular  meetings  of  this  committee  and  are  printwl 
in  the  monthly  minutes,  but  it  seems  wise  that  the  substance  of  thesi* 
reports  should  be  restated  as  matters  of  public  interest  and  for  future 
reference. 

The  Year's  Aim. 

Every  superintndent  has  pretty  definitely  in  mind  certain  distinct  aims 
which  he  desires  to  carry  to  fulfillment.  While  general  school  conditions  • 
and  i)roblems  remain  the  .same  in  all  places.  thei*e  is  alwa.vs  a  local 
variation,  due  to  precedents  and  to  local  wants.  In  changing  his  field 
of  work,  a  superintendent's  first  duty  is  to  find  this  variation  from  the 
general  type  as  governed  by  these  pre<re<lents  and  local  demands,  and  to 
see  how  far  his  aims  and  purpo.ses  fit  the  conditions  or  how  far  the  cou- 
ditious  may  be  modified  to  his  aims  without  undue  friction.  The  past 
year  has  been  devoted  largely  to  such  a  study,  and  from  it  have  resulted 
certain  recommendations.  These  have  been  made  conservatively,  an»l 
only  when  there  .seemed  well-grounde<l  reasons  for  the  change. 

EKiHT-YEAR    ELEME.VTARY    Coi'RSE. 

The  gneral  aim  of  the  year  has  been  to  change  the  present  elementary 
course  of  nine  years  to  one  of  eight.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, when,  by  slight  readjustments,  the  r»  A  grade  was  abolished  and 
r»  B  pupils  were  carried  over  into  the  0  H.  Itesults  in  the  main  have 
been  satisfactory.  The  se<'ond  step  was  taken  in  February,  when  pro- 
motions from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high  schools  were  made  semi- 
annual, to  begin  February.  11H)4.  Semi-annual  promotions  in  the  high 
schools  will  naturally  follow  and  will  be  made  continuous  as  soon  as 
possible  without  disturbing  present  classes.  This  change  is  based  on  tlie 
fa<'t  that  promotions  in  the  elementary  grades  were  semi-annual  up  to 
but  not  including  the  S  A  grade.  A  study  of  such  statistics  for  the 
past  six  years  as  were  on  file  disclosed  the  fact  that  pupils  had  not  been 
promoted  from  the  8  A  to  the  D  H  grade  at  the  end  of  the  January  term, 
excejjt  in  February.  ISIM),  when  fifty-seven  were  reported  as  having  been 
so  promoted.  The  following  table  shows  the  re<*ord.  The  returns  for 
February,  IIKU.  were  not  found,  and  so  the  <-onnection  is  somewhat 
broken  : 
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A 
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A 

VIII 

p 

IX. 

584 

458 

800 

531 

937 

807 

im 

285 

846 

4im 

908 

57 

771 

77:5 

289 

811 

518 

887 

843 

502 

371 

877 

•  •  • 

850 

•  •  • 

285 

•  •  • 

8(Mi 

•  •  • 

472 

957 

781 

7H2 

33:j 

821 

Grade 

St»ptember,  1897  

February,  1898  

September.  1898  

February,  1899  

September,  1899  

Februarj-.  1900  

September,  1900  

February.  1901  

September,  11K)1  

Febniary.  1902  

Sentember,  11^02  

From  this  table  this  fact  \h  obHervable,  that  pupils  who  were  in  the 
8  A  grade  in  September  were  not  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  January 
term,  but  were  joined  with  the  September  8  B's  who  were  promoted,  and 
together  formed  the  large  8  A  grades  of  the  next  February.  Inquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  these  pupils  reviewed  some  and  advancefl  a  little. 
Presumably  they  were  as  capable  of  doing  8  A  work  the  first  term  as 
the  8  B*8  were  in  the  second  tenn.  niere  was  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  been  lieldi  back  and  lost  one  half-year  of  their  school  life.  Semi- 
annual promotions  in  high  schools  is  not  practiced  anywhere  in  New 
FThgland,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  nmny  of  the  larger 
cities.  In  this  connection,  some  extra<'ts  from  letters  relative  to  this 
matter  may  be  of  value : 

Topeka.  Kansas.  "We  enter  the  high  school  twice  a  year  and  gradu- 
ate twice  a  year.  Tliis  plan  has  been  in  oi>eration  eight  years.  We 
have  found  the  plan  not  only  iM)pular,  but  helpful  to  the  whole  high 
school.  It  has  l>een  the  means  of  holding  our  boys  and  girls  in  school 
and  encouraging  them  to  complete  the  coui*se." 

Detroit.  Michigan.  **VUe  plan  of  half-yearly  intervals  in  our  high 
schools  has  been  in  operation  since  1880.  We  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  plan.  It  gives  us  better  opiwrtunity  to  change  the  pupils'  work 
and  arrange  for  readjustments.  The  failure  of  a  pupil  in  one  subject 
does  not  interfere  with  his  advancement  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  a 
passing  mark." 

8t.  Paul,  Minnesota.  "It  is  true  that  we  do  admit  to  our  high  schools 
twice  a  year,  the  larger  class  entering  in  September.  This  plan  has* 
l)een  in  use  for  a  great  many  years,  but  it  is  not  our  pi*actice  to  gradu- 
ate students  twice  a  year.  Those  who  complete  the  course  in  mid-year 
are  at   liberty   to   remain   until    the  end   of   the   year   and   receive   their 
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diplomas  at  the  annual  commencement,  or,  if  they  wish,  receive  their 
diplomas  quietly,  at  the  time  they  complete  their  course,  from  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  superintendent,  without  exercises  of  any  kind,  or  they 
may  discontinue  their  attendance  upon  school  and  present  themselves 
with  the  class  in  June." 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  "The  plan  of  half-yearly  intervals  in  our  high 
school  classes  has  been  in  force  since  January,  1888.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  they  have  worked  entirely  satisfactorily. 
As  we  have  half-yearly  intervals  in  all  grades  below  the  high  schools  it 
is  logical  to  have  them  in  the  high  school.  With  half-yearly  intervals 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  yearly  intervals  in  the  high  schools,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  some  pupils  who 
pass  through  the  elementai-y  schools  from  losing  a  half  year.  For  in- 
stance, if  pupls  finish  their  elementary  course  at  the  end  of  January, 
and  no  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  school  until  the  following 
September,  the  pupils  must  remain  out  of  school  or  take  advanced  work. 
If  this  advanced  work  is  grammar  school  work  it  might  be  said  that 
it  was  unneces.sary  as  preparation  for  high  school.  If  it  were  high 
school  work  it  ought  to  be  sai^  that  this  work  could  be  done  better 
in  the  high  school  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  Before  half-yearly 
intervals  were  adopte<l  here  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  pupil  was 
detaincfl  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  You  can  easily  understand  how  this  happened.  The  course  in 
the  grammar  school  being  half-yearly,  if  a  pupil  failed  of  admission  to 
the  high  school  in  September,  he  was  required  to  stay  in  the  highest  grade 
of  the  grammar  school  for  an  additional  year  because  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  school  until  September  of  the  following  year.  This  rule 
w  as  not  only  unjust,  but  absurd.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  half-yearly  plan  in 
the  high  school  renders  classification  much  more  easy  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  pupils  who  fail  to  be  advanced  to  make  up  lost  work  more 
readily." 

St.  Jjouis.  Mo.  "The  present  arrangement  of  graduating  two  classes 
annually  from  the  high  school  has  been  in  vogue  for  some  twenty  years. 
It  was  adopted  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  during  the  period  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools." 

Oakland,  Cal.  '*We  have  had  semi-annual  promotions  in  our  high 
school  for  twenty  years  at  least.  The  main  advantage  in  this  system 
is  that  the  classes  are  six  months  apart  instead  of  a  year  apart.  If  a 
pupil  fails  of  promotion  he  can  drop  back  six  months  and  not  lose  a 
whole  year." 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  "Semi-annual  promotions  prevail  not  only  in 
the    high    schools,    but    in    the  elementary    schools    of    this   department. 
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The  plan  is  all  right,  provided  the  classification  of  schools  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  a  teacher  to  have  charge  exclusively  of  one 
division  of  a  grade.*' 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  "Half-yearly  promotions  in  our  high  schools 
have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  of  us 
it    is   a   wise  plan." 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  **We  have  had  in  force  half-yearly  intervals  in  our 
high  school  classes  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  is  that  pupils  failing  of  promotion  at  any  time  must 
needs  spend  only  five  months  in  repetition  of  the  work.  We  also  find 
it  much  easier  to  jump  brighter  pupils  from  one  division  to  the  other 
than  would  be  the  case  if  intervals  were  one  full  year.  It  gives  us  ^ 
closer  gradation." 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  "We  have  had  the  plan  of  half-yearly  promotions  in 
the  schools  for  seven  years.  By  this  method  of  promotion  we  find 
that  the  children  are  much  more  fittingly  graded,  that  the  spirit  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  children  is  excellent,  that  practically  no  children 
leave  school  because  of  disappointment  or  discouragement  by  the  failure 
of  promotion,  because  they  know  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  on  u'.ider 
ordinary  conditions  in  five  months." 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  "The  plan  has  been  in  operation  since  1899.  It 
works  well,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  we  can  promote  from  the 
grammar  schools  to  the  high  schools  twice  every  year,  so  that  it  keeps 
children  on  the  upward  move  throughout  the  school  course  of  twelve 
years." 

Chicago,  111.  "Concerning  the  semi-annual  promotions,  I  would  say 
that  the  plan  has  hardly  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  determine  bow 
it  will  work,  but  the  results  so  far  seem  to  be  satisfactory." 

The  third  step  was  changing  the  age  of  admission  to  the  1  B  grade 
to   six   years. 

'l*liis  is  the  common  custom  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  has 
hp^n  of  slow  adoption  in  New  England.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
babies  of  the  Dame  School  to  the  somewhat  older  babies  of  the  present 
primary  school.  But  the  progress  has  been  much  slower  to  this  next 
stvp  of  admitting  children  only  at  an  age  when  mind  and  body  have 
sufficiently  developed  to  bear  the  work  and  confinement  of  school  life. 
This  step,  however,  has  not  been  so  radical  as  it  may  seem,  because 
thp  custom  has  been  growing  among  thinking  parents  of  deferring  this 
entrance  until  their  children  were  six  years  or  older.  Of  the  3,22.' 
pupils  in  the  1  B  grade  in  September,  2,225  were  over  five  years  and 
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nine  months:  and  of  the  1,627  in  the  1  A  grade.  1,001  were  over  six 
years  and  nine  months.  In  other  words,  nearly  70  per  (-ent.  of  thes<» 
pupils  entered  nt  approximately  six  years  of  age.  Of  the  814  puplU 
in  the  !)  B  grade  in  November,  5,'J  per  cent,  had  entered  school  at  six  or 
over :  10  i>er  cent,  more  had  entered  at  five  years  and  ten  months.  Of 
the  2,408  1  K  pupils  in  February,  1.000  were  five  years  old.  8«»1  were 
six.  and  <iOl  were  seven  or  over.  In  other  words,  00  per  cent,  were  six 
years  of  age  and  over. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  was  this :  Tlie  strain  on  st-hool 
finnn<*p«  largely  comes  from  teaching  the  same  matter  twice  to  the 
same  pupils.  From  si<*knoss.  slow  mentality,  and  other  unavoidable 
causeH,  there  Ik  always  sdkne  loss  in  all  grades,  but  the  Ions  in  tho 
1  K  i^ym\e  is  generally  very  serious.  Of  the  2,408  1  H  pupils  in 
FelM'uary.  1.148.  or  4i\%  per  cent.,  were  rei)eating  the  work.  Tlie  en- 
trance nge  of  lt)l  of  these  was  not  reiiorted.  Of  the  UTu  reported.  ^I'U. 
CA\  per  <*ent..  entered  at  five  years  of  age.  and  the  general  verdict  for 
non-promotion  was  immaturity.  The  fa<*t  that  over  00  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  enterc<l  at  six  or  over,  and  the  fn<'t  that  the  1  H  grades  were 
congestwl  by  repeaters  who  entered  at  five  years  of  age,  forme<l  a 
sound  basis  for  making  the  change.  With  this  added  maturity  at  the 
beginning,  the  work  of  the  eight-year  <*ourse  should  be  easily  accom- 
plished. I-diwrence  and  New  Haven  have  been  doing  this  work  of  eijrhi 
years  for  some  time  and  find  it  suc<*essful.  Many  cities  use  such  devi»»es 
as  the  sliding  scale  at  Cambridge,  the  advanced  fourth  grade  at  Chelsea, 
the  skipi>ing  ilasses  at  Maiden,  or  general  individual  promotions  to  allow 
the  brighter  pupils  to  do  the  work  in  eight  years. 

The  ot)ject  of  the  eight-year  course  is  to  shorten  the  school  life  of  the 
pupil,  to  lessen  exiiense  to  the  city,  to  emphasize  work,  and  prevent 
dawdling.  It  does  not  mcni  undue  pressure,  nor  immature  preparation 
for  the  high  school,  nor  docs  it  mean  much  lessening  of  the  age  at 
which  pupils  will  enter  the  high  school.  It  jiresupposes  giving  the  child 
subjects  at  an  age  when  he  is  mentally  ready  for  them,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  great  time  waste  which  c<)mes  from  trying  to  force  on  the 
child  to-day  that  whi<'h  he  will  fin<l  out  for  himself  to-morrow. 

'VuK    Nkw    Coir.sk   ok    STunv. 

The  <'ourse  of  study  odopte<l  for  the  changed  grades  does  not  begin 
arithmetic  proper  until  the  third  year,  and  emphasizes  the  history, 
geography,  fundamentals,  and  oral  language  in  the  lower  grades.  It 
gives  alK>ut  70  i>er  cent  of  the  working  hours  to  what  Dr.  Harris  calls 
•*the  five  windows  of  the  soul."     The  following  is  a  brief  outline: 
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reAdtno. 

Years  1,  2,  3.  devotwl  to  learninfir  to  read. 

1.  By  changing  ear  knowledge  to  eye  knowledge. 

2.  By  increasing  the  vocabulary*. 

3.  By  gaining  phonetic  power. 

4.  By  Knfiicient   oral   practice   to   gain    jironunciation,    articulation, 

thought,  emphasis. 

Years  4  to  8.  inclusive,  devote<l  to  r(>ading  to  learn. 
In  the  years  4,  5.  and  «>.  the  work  is  suh-divided  into: 

1.  Practice  reading  from  school  readers. 

2.  Geographical   and   nature   reading. 

ti.     Historical  reading,   including  biography. 

4.     Literature. 
In  years  7  and  8,  there  is  some  reading  in  geography  and  history,  but 
it    is   mostly   literature.     Heading   work    is   divide<l    into   sight   and    pre- 
pared, oral  and  silent. 

I^NGITAOE. 

In  yenrK  1  and  2.  great  emphasis  is  ]>la(*ed  on  the  spoken  language, 
especially  among  the  foreign  children.     Story  telling,  oral   reproduction. 

(irade  .'t,  leading  steps  from  oral  to  written,  in<>luding  simple  written 
forms. 

Years  4.  ."».  0.  written  language  in  detail  and  knowleflge  of  simple 
grammatical   forms. 

Years  7  and  8,  English  grammar  and  formal  (imposition  work. 

Clear  thinking  prei-edes  clear  speaking.  Much  can  be  done  in  the 
question  and  answer  of  the  regular  recitation.  Hold  the  pupil  to  a 
definite  answer  of  a  definite  question.     Teachers  may  do  much  with  this. 

Clear  statement  first,  grammatical  form  afterwards.  Teachers  fre- 
quently break  the  pupil's  trend  of  thought  to  get  the  grammatical  form. 
Wait. 

'^Grammatical  utteran<'e,  like  correct  spelling,  comes  by  much  observa- 
tion and  practice." 

AIUTUMETIC. 

No  formal  work  in  the  first  two  years,  only  incidental,  the  school 
supplementing  such  ex))eriences  as  the  child  naturally  gets  at  home  and 
with  other  children. 

Years  3  to  8,  work  so  divided  that  each  year  shall  see  some  one 
subject  emphasized.  (Constant  reviews  on  fundamentals  and  a  clear, 
logical  review  at  the  end. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

No  formal  work  until  the  4  B  grade.  Local  geography  in  4  B. 
Elementary  geography,  4  A  to  0  B.  inclusive.  Advanced  geography. 
6  A  to  8  B,  inclusive. 

HISTORY. 

Third  year,  history  stories  in  connection  with  language. 

Fourth  year,  historical  reader. 

Five  B,  local  history  stories,  visits. 

Five  A  to  6  B,  some  general  historical  events,  and  the  reading  of  an 
elmentary  history. 

Six  A  to  8  A,  formal  history  study,  including  in  the  8  A  elementary 
study  of  government. 

Years  3  to  7,  inclusive,  the  memorizing  of  certain  standard  historical 
poems. 

SPELLING. 

Years  1  to  3,  oral  spelling  in  connection  with  the  reading.  In  third 
year,  some  work  written. 

Years  4  to  8,  oral  and  written  spelling,  using  spelling  book  and  selected 
words  from  school  studies. 

In  years  7  and  8,  special  attention  given  to  syllables. 

Years  5  and  6,  systematic  dictionary  work  taught. 

WRITING,    MUSIC,    GYMNASTICS,    AND   DRAWING. 

Readapted  to  the  eight  years  as  per  director's  outlines. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Years  1  to  3,  simple  oral  hygienic  lessons. 

Years  4,  5,  and  6,  simple  lessons,  reading,  and  some  study. 

Years  7  and  8,  formal  study. 

NATURE. 

No  formal  study,  only  incidental,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  not 
for  stated  facts.  Specimens  to  be  furnished  only  by  the  teacher,  not  by 
the  pupils.  Plant  growth  shown  by  specimens  grown  in  schoolrooms  or 
school  gardens. 

The  object  of  nature  study  is  not  to  teach  children  to  maim  trees 
and  shrubs,  pilfer  gardens,  destroy  wild  flowers,  but  to  teach  them  to 
admire  and  appreciate  growing  beauty,  and  to  learn  that  the  beautiful 
life  open  to  the  many  is  far  preferable  to  the  short-lived  bunched 
blossoms  taken  to  the  schoolroom  for  the  teacher. 

Teachers  have  a  great  opportunity  in  this  new  view  of  nature  study. 
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MEMORY  OEMS. 

Yoars  1  to  4,  the  memorizini?  of  bright,  selected  children's  poems. 
Poems  from  Ijongfellow  in  fifth  year:  Whittier  in  the  sixth  year; 
ITolmes  in  the  seventh  year;  Lowell  in  the  eighth  year.  This  work  in 
the  grammar  grades  to  be  accompanied  by  some  knowledge  of  the 
niithors. 

Chanoe  of  Sessions. 

The  daily  sessions  have  been  changed  as  follows : 

The  primary  school  day  is  from  9  to  12  and  from  1.45  to  3.45.  with 
two  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  each.  , 

The  grammar  school  <Jay  is  from  0  to  12,  with  fifteen-minute  recess, 
nnd  from  1.45  to  4.  without  recess.  The  grammar  school  session  may 
close  at  3.45  and  the  last  fifteen  minutes  be  used  for  individual  work. 
ThU  work  may  be  extended  to  4.15  whenever  necessliry. 

This  gives  in  primary  schools  four  years  of  thirty-nine  weeks  each, 
five  days,  five  hours  each.  3,(K)0  hours. 

The  opening  exercises  consume  ten  minutes  daily,  recesses  thirty  min- 
utes daily,  520  hours,  leaving  as  working  hours,  3,380. 

In  grammar  schools,  four  years  of  39  weeks  each,  five  days,  five  and 
one-quarter  hours  each.  4  495  hours.  Opening  exercises  ten  minutes 
rlaily,  recesses  fifteen  minutes  daily,  individual  work  fifteen  minutes 
daily.  520  hours,  leaving  for  working  hours.  .S,.575. 

During  the  year,  days  are  lost  as  follows :  Rhode  Island  Institute 
in  October,  two  days :  Thanksgiving  recess  in  November,  two  and 
one-half  days :  legal  holidays,  three ;  storms,  nt  least  three :  opening  day. 
one :  closing  days,  two :  total,  thirteen  and  one-half  days,  or  7  per  cent. 

The  total  working  hours  in  the  elementary  eight  years  are  6.955. 
whirh.  less  7  per  cent,  loss,  inake  the  actual  extreme  working  time  0,468 
hours. 

This  time  is  divide<l  approximately  as  follows: 

Arithmetic    800    hours 

Reading     1.000 

Language    1.000 

Gymnastics     380 

Drawing     380 

Writing     380 

Music     380       ** 

Geography    700 

History     700 


it 


«* 
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Spelling       .TOO  hours 

Physiology     150       " 

Memory   Gemn    100       " 

Nntiire    Work    150       " 

This  Rives  70  per  cent,  of  the  time  tx)  the  arithmetic,  reading;.  language, 
spelling,  geography,  history. 

The  T'se  of  Cigarettes. 

One  other  matter  out  of  the  minutes  may  be  of  public  interest.  At 
the  November  meeting  the  committee  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
superintendent  to  report  **what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  rid 
our  schools  of  the  evil  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  by  many  of  our 
pupils";  1  made  certain  inquiries  into  .the  matter,  and  reported  ns 
follows : 

First,  to  ascertain  how  jirevalent  the  evil  is  in  the  estimation  of  the 
principals,  the  high  and  grnmmnr  masters  were  asked  to  answer  four 
questions : 

(«)  To  what  extent  do  j-our  boys  use  cigarettes? 

(b)  How  many  do  this  with  the  consent  of  parents? 

{V)  What  evil  effet'ts  have  you  noticed  from  cigarette  smoking? 

(il)  What  eflForts  are  made  in  your  school   to  correct  this  evil? 

The  replies  to  "«*'  indicate  a  wide  variation  :  in  the  high  schools,  from 
three  to  four  boys  in  one.  to  10  i>er  <*ent.  in  another:  in  the  grammar 
schools,  from  three  boys,  "the  fewest  ever  in  school.*'  in  one.  to  l^^-j 
per  cent,  in  another. 

The  variation  in  the  grn minar  schools  is  due  largely  to  variation  in 
nationality  of  pupils. 

The  re|)lies  to  "ft"  in<ncate  that  considerable  of  this  smoking  is  done 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  sometimes  even  with  their  consent. 

The  rej)lies  to  "r"  show  some  cases  of  dullwl  intellect,  lowered  scholar- 
ship, and  many  cases  of  increased  irritability  resulting  in  transference 
to  the  disciplinary  s<'hools. 

The  replies  to  **(/"  show  that  each  school  is  working  earnestly  against 
the  evil  by  pledges,  by  i)hysiological  teaching,  by  notices  to  parents,  but 
largely  by  that  most  i)otont  force,  individual  work  with  individual  cases. 

Se<'ond,  to  ascertain  what  other  cities  were  doing  in  this  matter,  in- 
quiries were  sent  to  ten  representative  New  England  cities  of  diversified 
interests,  asking  if  there  was  any  rule  of  the  s<'hool  l>oard  relative  to 
the  subje<-t,  what  sr-hool  effort  was  being  made,  and  if  there  was  any 
appreciable  result.  I  found  but  one  committee  rule,  and  that  makes 
the  use  of  "tobacco  in  any  form  on  or  upon  the  sc'hool  grounds  or  while 
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i^oinp  to  or  retuiiiiiifc  from  school'*  a  misdeinennor  subject  to  school 
jiuninhnicnt.  In  all  of  these  i'lties  efforts  are  made  similar  to  those  in 
our  own  schools.  The  i^eneral  opinion  is  that  there  ore  few  tangible 
results  and  that  it  is  a  "hard  thing  to  tight/* 

'Hiird,  to  ascertain  if  we  might  leai-n  s<lmething  from  the  home  of 
the  Anti-Cigarette  League.  I  made  inquiries  in  'New  York  city  relative 
to  the  efficiency  and  results  of  the  league  there,  and  I  find  only  two 
schools  using  the  pledge  at  present.  The  others  seem  to  have  wearied 
in  well  doing. 

From  all  this,  the  si'hools  of  Providence  seem  to  be  doing  as  much  in 
this  matter  as  those  of  any  city,  and  the  work  seems  to  be  full  as 
effet'tive    though    perhaps    somewhat   discouraging. 

The  law  for  teaching  physiology  and  the  School  Committee  rule  giv- 
ing teachers  i)Ower.  '*to  extend  their  supervision  to  pupils  going  to  and 
returning  from  school,*'  seem  ample  to  cover  what  the  schools  should 
be  expecteil  to  do  against  tlte  use  of  cigarettes.  ^Vhe  schools  should  not 
do  )>arental  nor  police  department  work.  ITiey  should  teach  boys  the 
evil  results  of  using  cigarettes,  mental  and  physical  :  they  should  deal 
strenuously  with  all  known  cases  which  occur  during  hours  when  the 
boys  «-an  be  jiroperly  considered  under  school  control ;  they  should  notify 
imrents  at  once  on  suspicion  that  the  pupil  is  using  cigarettes,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  blank  might  he  furnished  by  this  department,  and  in 
extreme  <'ases  the  matter  might  be  reported  for  prosecution.  At  all 
times  the  influence  of  the  s4'hools  should  be  directed  against  this  evil, 
but  at  no  time  should  they  be  ex|>ected  to  carry  on  the  combat  single- 
hauJiHl.  The  parents*  influence  should  be  infinitely  more  i)otent  than 
that  of  the  school,  and  the  general  law.  not  s<"hool  law,  should  be  in- 
voke<1  against  the  iiersistent  law  breaker  in  this  as  in  any  other  case. 
ITie  remedy  lies  in  more  stringent  laws,  whi<*h  are  beyond  the  school 
department.  I  can  only  recommend  increase<l  interest  and  vigilance 
along  the  lines  of  present  school  work. 

^  lIoMK  Study. 

In  connection  with  the  new  <-<>urse  of  study,  something  may  be  said 
about  home  study.  It  has  sonic  important  relations  to  school  work, 
is  the  source  of  much  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  its 
importance  is  sometimes  magnified  by  the  over-<*onscientiou8  teacher. 
Home  study  is  the  result  of  new  school  conditions.  The  old  school, 
with  its  narrow  curriculum,  longer  s<'hool  day.  and  longer  school  year, 
accomplished  its  work  in  the  schoolroom.  This  wa.s  so  in  the  early 
high  school.  When  demands  on  the  high  sch<»ol  increased,  and  when 
the  day  l)ecame  one  of  five  hours,  study  time  in  school  becaime  lessened. 
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and  home  study  naturally  followed.  The  root  of  any  school  evil  seems 
to  be  a  tap  root,  and  to  go  straight  down.  Home  study  in  some  cities 
has  been  going  straight  down  until  one-half  hour  is  required  of  third- 
grade  children.  This  is  an  outrage  on  child  life  which  should  not 
exist.  Home  study  must  exist  in  the  high  school ;  conditions  demand  it. 
It  should  exist  in  a  mqjlerate  degree  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  for 
the  development  of  independent  power  and  as  a  preparation  for  work 
in  schools*  beyond.  It  should  not  exist  in  lower  grades  as  a  class  re- 
quirement. It  may  exist  in  individual  cases,  with  the  consent  of 
parents,  to  insure  promotion. 

The  assignment  of  home  work  should  be  a  consideration  of  quantity 
or  degroo,  not  of  time.  Naturally,  the  teacher  will  have  in  mind  how 
long  a  time  may  he  needed  for  the  work,  but  it  should  not  be  stated. 
In  this  assignment  the  teacher  should  consider  the  age  of  the  class, 
and  if  the  work  of  the  day  has  made  it  mentally  and  nervously  ex- 
hausted so  that  the  limit  of  conscious  applied  power  has  been  reached 
for  the  day.  Home  study  may  be  an  irregular  task  as  governed  by  this 
consideration.  The  teacher  must  also  consider  home  demands  in  music, 
dancing,  gymnastics,  elocution,  which  make  for  modern  education  out- 
side of  the  school  tasks. 

What  to  assign,  is  the  next  question.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  get- 
ting of  hc^me  experience  by  which  school  work  may  be  explained,  inter- 
preted, illustrated,  should  be  encouraged,  such  as  nature  and  geography 
observations,  errands  at  the  store,  stories  read  or  told,  the  mental  yard- 
sticks of  child  life.  It  may  include  the  encouragement  to  read  to  the 
family  from  the  school  reader  or  to  display  the  acquirements  of  the 
day  in  spelling  or  jnultipication  tables.  Later  on,  work  like  memory 
gems  may  be  required.  Frequently  work  which  the  child  may  repeat 
orally  at  home  will  assist  the  memory.  Children  who  are  not  eye- 
minded  are  often  ear-minded.  In  upper  grades  the  work  should  be 
such  as  can  be  done  only  by  the  pupils ;  comparative  work,  written 
work,  thought  work,  and  such  as  family  conditions  make  possible.  The 
boy  who  must  do  his  work  at  the  kitchen  table  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion has  no  fair  chance  with  the  boy  who  can  study  in  a  quiet  room. 
The  boy  who  can  go  to  the  home  library  has  an  advantage  over  the  boy 
who  has  no  books.  The  boy  whose  time  is  his  own  can  do  more  than 
the  boy  who  has  a  long  list  of  daily  home  tasks. 

But  the  best  home  work  is  that  self-appointed  task  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  teacher,  the  desire  for  self-growth.  Better  than  all  set 
tasks  is  the  voluntary  self-seeking  after  knowledge.  Home  study  on 
this  basis  is  the  legitimate  end  of  school  effort  It  is  individual,  not 
class.     It  is  growth  in  self-power,  which  is  the  aim  of  education. 
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EvEXiNO  Schools. 

A  faller  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  evening  schools  is  given  ii 
another  part  of  this  report,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  word  relative  to  the 
work  as  a* whole.  In  equipment,  in  ord^r,  in  spirit  of  work  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  economy,  they  are  the  equal  of  any  in 
New  England. 

Certain  changes  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  the 
interest  of  consolidation  and  economy,  which  seemed  likely  to  affect  the 
attendance.  These  were  closing  of  the  school  heretofore  held  at 
Charles  Street,  distributing  the  pupils  aihaong  the  grammar  build- 
ings, and  placing  two  schools  in  Federal  Street  building.  The  attend- 
ance for  the  year,  however,  was  not  affected.  In  1901-02  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  1980.5,  in  the  past  year  it  was  2048.5,  a  gain  of 
59.  The  high  school  confinued  twenty  weeks  and  the  common  schools 
nineteen  weeks.  The  number  of  evenings  of  actual  instruction  as  com- 
pared with  the  season  before  shows  99.6  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
money  allowed  the  evening  schools  was  $33,949.45 ;  the  amount  ex- 
pended was  $32,485.16.  This  was  $3,287.65  less  than  the  cost  for  the 
previous  season. 

In  the  Evening  High  School  the  most  important  change  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  courses  of  study,  for  the  completion  of  which  diplomas 
are  to  be  granted.  There  are  three  courses — the  Commercial  Course- 
Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Course-Shorthand,  and  the  Standard  Course. 
These  courses  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  four  years*  work,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  large  amount  of  work  in  English  as  well  as  in  special  studies. 
These  do  not  disturb  the  courses  of  freehand,  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing  previously  maintained,  for  which  special  diplomas  are 
granted ;  nor  do  they  prevent  pupils  electing  certain  studies  without 
any  course,  for  which,  if  satisfactorily  completed,  certificates  are  given. 
For  pupils  taking  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  special  detailed  work  in 
English  and  commercial  arithmetic  is  demanded.  To  prevent  dawdling, 
each  pupil  is  required  to  take  two  studies,  unless  excused  by  the  super- 
intendent. As  a  result  of  these  regulations  the  school  was  characterized 
by  an  earnestness  of  l>urpose  and  application  which  was  in  itself  cred- 
itable and  which  produced  results.  Eighteen  pupils  graduated  with  full 
diplomas,  and  330  certificates  for  com^mendable  work  in  special  subjects 
were  issued. 

Special  effort  was  also  made  this  year  to  guide  and  encourage  the 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  who  were  fitting  for  future  admission  to 
the  Evening  High  School.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  249  received 
cr.rds  of  admission   for  the  next  season. 
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In  visiting  the  evenmg  schools  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  absolute 
absence  of  disorder  and  by  the  i>ersi8tent  application  to  study  of  younj: 
l»eople  who  have  been  laboring  hard  for  ten  hours  during  the  day.  The 
lion-English  si>eaking  pupils  are  tnore  irregular  in  their  attendance  than 
are  any  others.  They  come  in  large  numliers  at  the  beginning,  petition 
freely  for  instruction,  but  lack  the  persistenc'e  to  continue  regularly  at 
their  work.  Teaching  these  pupils  must  be  largely  individual.  Tlieir 
progress  is  slow  and  they  lose  the  in<*itenient  of  class  instruction.  It 
is  a  serious  question  if  their  teachers  should  not  be  largely  others  than 
Hnglish  speaking  mcVmbers  of  their  own  race,  that  they  may  come  at 
the  outset  into  contncf  with  American  thought  and  energy  rather  than 
Americanized   thought  and  energy. 

Uklatio.ns  t()  tiik  Public  Likuakv. 

Through   the  kindly  eflforts  of  Librarian  William   E.   Foster  and  Mrs. 

Hoot,  of  the  Children's  Department,  unique  work  has  been  done  in  this 

city  in  bringing  the  schools  and  the  library  in  closer  relations.     As  far 

as  1  know,  no  similar  work  has  ever  been  done.     Its  inception   was  at 

the   librai-j- :   its  execution  was  the  joint  effort  of   the   library   and   the 

school    department.     The    work    is    threefold.     First,    through     the    co- 

oi>eration   of   the  supply   deimrtmenl,  books  are   taken   from   the   library 

at  regular  intervals  and  distributed  among  the  grammar  schools.     This 

has  been   in  operation   several   years.     Second,   pupils  of   the  eighth   and 

ninth  grades,  with   their  teachers,  attend  lectures  at   the  library  on  the 

use  of  reference  books.     Groups  are  small  enough  so  that  real  instruction 

is  given   in   the  use  of  various  kinds  of   reference  books,  in   tHe  use  of 

tables  of  content.s  and  of  indices.     I^essons  are  given  on  how  to   gather 

iiinterial  on  a  given  topic  involving  the  use  of  .several  different  kitfds  of 

reference  books.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of  card  catalog'W^s- 

One  lesson  is  given  to  the  eighth  grade  pupils;   a  more  extended  or  a\d- 

vanced  lesson  is  given  the  following  year  to  the  ninth  grade.     In  shori^ 

tTie  pupils  are  taught  where  to  look  for  the  working  tools  of  a  student  , 

and  how  to  use  them.     Third,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  librarian 

visits   the  graduating   <«lass   of   each   grammar  sc'hool   and   gives  a   brief 

talk,  pointing  out   how   these  library  lessons  should  broaden   the  future 

arid   giving   in   detail    the   parts   and    uses   of   the   general    library.     The 

interest  in  this  work  has  l>een  well  sustaine<l  and  the  results  are  already 

observable.     This  work  will  be  continue<l  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 

duties. 

CoxcLuaiox. 

Details  relative  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  school   work  are  con- 
tained   in    the    reports    of    the    assistant    sui>erintendents,    herewith    pre- 
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senteti,  and  in  the  rei)ort«  of  tht»  different  directors.  'Jliey  have  all  ren- 
dered effective  service.  I  appreciate  their  loyalty  and  j^ood-will.  My 
thanks  are  due  the  committee  and  the  entire  teaching  force  for  the 
assistance  rendere<l   throughout   the  year. 

Ilespectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  SMALT.. 

i^uperintendent. 
I'RoviDEXCE,  It.   I.,  October,   VMK\. 

UKPORT  of    SaKAII    I>YKU   BaKNEK.   ASHISTANT    SlPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.   Walter  II.  Smai.k.  Superintvndmt  of  fichooh: 

Dear  Sir:     My  annual   reiwrt  for  the  year  ending  June  27,   190.%  ia 
herewith   presented.     This  reiwrt  relates  to  the  work  of  grades  5  to  9 
inclusive,    to    discipline,    schools    for    individual    work,    substitutes     and 
various  other  items  pertainin;;  to  schools  under  my  sui>ervision. 

The  past  year  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  progress  and  results 
and  rich  in  promise  for  the  future.  The  work  has  quietly  and  steadily 
advanced  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope 
among  the  teachers  which  is  at  once  a  stimulus  and  gives  encourage- 
ment for  still  better  work  in   the  coming  year. 

Character  building,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  true  education  and  now 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  most  vital  and  enduring  phase  of  school 
work,  ought  to  be  the  key  note  in  all  our  schools.  Many  teachers  are 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  doing  a  grand  work  in  training  boys  and 
girls  to  be  honest,  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit  and  to  have 
j)ure  and  high  ideals.  Tlie  germs  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood 
firmly  plante<l  in  young  minds  will  multiply  and  bring  forth  fruitful 
har\'ests.  Tliis  work  of  character  building  must  be  extended  and  em- 
phasized and  every  school  brought  under  its  beneficent  and  broadening 
influence.  Not  until  ever}*  one  of  our  teachers  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  its  principles,  and  skilled  and  tactful  in  its  practice 
will  our  schools  reach  the  high  mark  of  efficiency.  Every  teacher 
should  be  a  leader,  wise,  unselfish  and  helpful,  seeking  not  ease 
and  freedom  from  care,  but  bearing  the  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
ripline  and  well  being  of  each  pupil,  using  her  strength  to  up- 
lift and  help;  then  a  moral  atmosphere  will  pervade  the  schoola 
which    will    make    the    best    possible    conditions    for    character    growth. 
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The  influence  of  unfortunate  heredity  and  environment  can  be  over- 
come in  a  great  degree  by  judicious  treatment  in  school  and  the  right 
conditions  for  character  development  ought  to  exist  In  every  school 
room   in  our  city. 

l>iscipliue  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance 
without  antagonizing  pupils  and  without  sacrificing  respect  for  author- 
itv.  A  wholesome  atmosphere  of  happy  industry,  harmony  and  self- 
control  should  characterize  the  class  room.  Immediate  and  complete 
obedience,  punctuality,  regularity  in  attendance,  neatness,  honesty, 
accuracy  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  should  be  permanent 
habits.  To  accomplish  these,  peculiarities  of  temperament  must  be 
studied  by  the  teacher  and  constant  individual  work  becomes  necessary 
which  in  a  large  class  is  almost  impossible.  Hence  extreme  care  should 
be  taken  in  classifying  pupils  to  make  those  classes  which  have  several 
slow  or  disorderly  pupils  smaller  than  the  average  class  or  better 
still    to  distribute  such  pupils  in  several  classes. 

Every  school  exercise  properly  managed  is  an  aid  in  the  development 
of  character.  As  a  means  to  this  end  much  time,  thought  and  study 
have  been  expended  on  suggestions  given  during  the  year  to  teachei-s 
as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  classes.  Grade 
meetings  have  been  held  as  in  former  years  at  which  the  close  atention 
and  interest  of  the  teachers  and  their  intelligent  questions  and  discus- 
sions have  been  gratifying,  in  a  great  school  system  like  ours  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  uniformity  is  necessary,  but  it  is  so  planned  as  to  en- 
courage and  develop  the  originality  and  individuality  of  the  teacher. 
Grade  meetings  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  practicable  means 
of  securing  this  uniformity  and  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  other  important  matters.  Briefly  stated  suggestions  have 
been  given  as  follows: — 

Reading:  See  that  pupils  understand  what  they  read,  require 
verbal  and  occasional  written  abstracts  of  lessons,  placing  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  board,  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  literary  merits 
of  lessons,  insist  on  natural  conversational  tones  of  voice  as  well  as 
correct  expression,  give  attention  to  phrasing  and  train  to  a  quick  i)er- 
ception  of  the  natural  grouping  of  words,  explain  carefully  all  bio- 
graphical, historical,  geographical  and  literary  allusions  contained  in 
a  selection,  unless  the  pupils  are  able  to  find  them  out  for  themselves, 
teach  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  require  the  spelling  of  Words,  have 
sight  reading  and  silent  reading  as  well  as  prepared  and  oral  reading, 
avoid  monotony  in  the  reading  lesson,  encourage  pupils  to  bring  in 
collateral  information  on  the  subject  in  hand — pictures  illustrating  it 
or  passages   from  boo3£s  throwing  light  upon  it.   arouse  a  spirit  of  in- 
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vestigation  and  remember  that  in  order  to  instruct  well  lessons  must 
be   carefully   prepared   beforehand. 

The  reading  of  the  6-A  and  7-A  classes  before  judges  was  discon- 
tinued this  year,  but  teachers  have  been  urged  to  give  close  attention 
to  points  on  which  pupils  were  formerly  marked — position,  quality  of 
voice,  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  expression.  The  readings  for 
the  Anthony  Prize  Medals  should  be  deferred  as  formerly  to  the  last 
year  of  the  course.  Now  the  pupils  do  not  get  the  practice  in  reading 
which  they  had  when  they  prepared  for  the  prize  readings  at  an  age 
and  in  the  grade  when  such  drill  is  of  special  value.  Occurring  at  the 
end  of  the  grammar  school  course  these  readings  were  an  incentive  to 
proper  preparation  through  all  the  grades.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
prize    readings   take  the  place  of  elaborate  graduation   exercises. 

Spelling :  Teach  short  words  in  common  use,  including  plurals,  pos- 
sessives  and  contractions,  in  both  oral  and  written  spelling  pronounce 
the  w^ord  but  once  as  pupils  should  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  attention 
and  the  ix)wer  of  application,  in  oral  spelling  insist  upon  syllabication 
and  good  enunciation,  give  frequent  dictation  exercises,  teach  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  words,  require  neat  written  spelling,  develop  the  new 
lesson   carefully  and   review  frequently. 

Arithmetic:  Aim  to  develop  mental  power  and  the  ability  to  do 
independent  work,  emphasize  mental  arithmetic,  give  practical,  concrete 
examples  in  which  reasoning  depends  upon  conditions  named,  use  small 
numbers,  in  fundamental  operations  insist  upon  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
give  attention  to  reading  problems,  send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  to 
solve  and  explain  problems,  in  long  division  avoid  monotony,  plan  to 
cultivate  close  and  careful  thinking,  drill  on  writing  and  reading  deci- 
mals, insist  upon  accuracy  of  language  and  clear  explanation,  give  many 
practical    problems   involving   common    fractious. 

Language:  Review  essential  points  of  work  previously  given,  em- 
phasize the  oral  recitation,  require  neat  written  work,  study  the  pupils, 
enrich  their  minds  with  ideas  that  stimulate  interest,  have  pupils  mem- 
orize well  selected  memory  gems,  drill  on  capitalization,  punctuation, 
letter  writing  and  reproductions.  In  technical  grammar  do  not  attempt 
or  expect  too  much,  but  do  well  whatever  is  undertaken. 

History :  Bring  out  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  pioneer 
leaders  who  opened  up  the  New  Wofld,  make  the  work  interesting  and 
strong  in  the  presentation  of  manly  character,  teach  that  difficulties  and 
hardships  should  be  met  bravely,  show  that  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
a  contest  for  personal  liberty  and  civil  rights,  not  a  war  of  pride  and 
ambition,  be  sure  that  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  are  understood  and 
that   pupils  comprehend   the  financial,   manufacturing,  connmercial    and 
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agricultural  interests  of  each  side  as  they  were  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Draw  attention  to  typical  events  as  causes  or  results. 
Training  for  citizenship  is  one  of  our  first  duties ;  emphasize  obedience  to 
law  and  courtesy  in  all  relations  if  life,  develop  a  strong  moral  sentiment. 

Geography:  Carefully  and  thoroughly  prepare  each  lesson,  aim  to 
awaken  interest  of  pupils,  go,  in  imagination,  on  journeys  with  the  class, 
noting  principal  routes  of  travel,  railroads,  etc.,  famous  scenery,  great 
cities,  the  people,  their  occupations  and  commercial  activities  and  the 
features  of  the  earth,  using  railroad  guides,  maps,  pictures  and  stories 
of  travel.  Develop  reasons  for  concrete  things  as  you  find  them  on  your 
journeys,  then  generalize  and  study  topically,  using  text-books  under- 
standingly.  Aim  to  develop  observation,  love  of  nature  and  mental 
culture  through  the  study  of  geography. 

Physiology :  Dwell  upon  conditions  of  health — sleep,  plain  nourishing 
food  and  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  eat  it,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  care 
of  the  eyes,  the  advantage  of  daily  occupation  and  the  right  use  of  the 
voice. 

As  all  grades  are  represented  in  the  schools  for  individual  work,  prin- 
cipals of  these  schools  attend  all  the  grade  meetings  and  assistant 
teachers,  those  of  the  grades  which  they  teach.  Meetings  are  also  held, 
sometimes  for  the  principals,  sometimes  for  both  principals  and  as- 
sistants, at  which  the  welfare  of  these  schools  is  discussed  and  effort  is 
made  to  strengthen  them. 

Critic  teachers  of  grades  5  to  8  inclusive,  have  met  with  me  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  plans  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  Next 
year  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  third  week  of  each  quarter.  The  essen- 
tials of  language  and  composition  will  be  considered. 

In  visiting  schools  I  observe  many  encouraging  features — a  disposition 
to  study  and  respect  for  teachers,  improvement  in  the  oral  recitation, 
good  written  work,  ambition  in  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  have  their 
school  rank  among  the  best,  a  stronger  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  complete  the  course,  a  growing  taste  for  good  literature,  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  theory  and  practice,  a  more  definite  aim 
and  a  rmarked  desire  to  excel. 

Three  tests  consisting  of  fair  questions  involving  principles  that  should 
have  been  mastered  have  been  given  to  all  grades,  two  in  arithmetic  and 
one  in  language.  Each  pupil  had  the  printed  questions.  His  papers  were 
corrected  by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  my  office.  The  test  shows  the" 
teacher  the  standing  of  her  pupils,  and  she  advances  or  reviews  ^  the 
class  may  require.  A  test  in  spelling  and  a  third  test  in  arithmetic  to 
the  graduating  classes  were  conducted  by  me  personally  and  correcte<1 
at  my  office  under  my  direction.     These  tests  were  given  just  before  tlie 
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closing  of  schools  in  June.  The  words  to  be  spelled  were  within  the 
pupils'  experience  and  the  examples  were  on  fundamentals,  common  and 
decimal  fractions  and  interest.  Such  tests  awaken  enthusia^  as  every 
master  is  anxious  to  know  the  relative  standing  of  his  graduating  class. 

Discipline. 

During  the  present  school  year  the  number  of  cases  reported  and  inves- 
tigated is  704. 

BOTS. 

203  from  gramcnar  schools. 


314      " 

primary  schools. 

95     " 

schools  for  individual  work. 

7      " 

parochial  schools. 

13      " 

schools  for  backward  children 

2      " 

Reform  School. 

15  from 

other  sources. 

649  total 

» 

GIRLS. 

19  from  grammar  schools. 
36      "      primary    schools. 


55  total. 

The  ages  of  the  grammar  school  pupils  were  as  follows 

2  were     8  years. 

44 


4 

44 

9 

16 

44 

10 

38 

«4 

11 

00 

44 

12 

47 

44 

13 

40 

44 

14 

12 

•  4 

15 

2 

44 

16 

1 

was 

IT 

44 


44 


44 


The  ages  of  the  primary  Hchool  pupils  were  as  follows 

4  were     5  years. 
6      "       6      " 
19     "        7      " 
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42    were   8  years. 


(50 

9 

86 

10 

48 

11 

47 

12 

31 

13 

7 

14 

Disposition  of  Cases. 


From  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  517. 


BOYS. 

178  sent  to  schools  for  individual   work. 
287  returned  on  probation. 

28  sent  to  other  regular  schools. 
4  referred   to   Director   of   schools   for 
backward  children. 

1  sent  to   Reform   School. 

2  Teft  to  go  to  work. 

1  sent  to  State  Home. 

3  entered   parochial   schools. 

2  expelled. 

1  entered   school   out  of  city. 
6  dismissed. 

4  remained    at    home    on    account    of 

illness. 

Note. — Of  the  boys  returned  on   probation,  57  were   finally  sent  to 
special  schools,  1  to  the  Reform  School. 


From  schools  for  individual 
work,  05. 


66  sent   to  regular  schools.^ 

15  sent  to  other  schools  for  individual 

work. 
8  returned  on  probation. 
2  left  to  go  to  work. 
1  moved  out  of  city. 
.*{  referred    to   Director   of   schools   for 

backward  children. 


From  schools  for  backward 
children,  13. 


11  sent  to  schools  for  individual  work. 
1  returned  on  probation. 

1  left  to  go  to  work. 
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From  oat-of-towo     schools, 
15. 

From  parochial  schools,  7. 

From  the  Reform  School.  2. 


14  sent  to  schools  for  individual  work. 
1  referred    to    Director   of   schools   for 
backward  children. 

6  sent  to  schools  for  individual  work. 
1  re-admitted  to  the  Tyler  School. 

1  sent  to  a  school  for  individual  work. 
1  sent  to  a  regular  school. 


From  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  55. 


Disposition  of  Cases. 

OIBLS. 

41  returned  on  probation. 

7  sent  to  other  regular  schools. 

3  referred  to  Director  of  schools  for 
backward  children. 

1  entered  parochial  school. 

1  allowed  to  remain  in  the  regular 
school  from  which  reported,  as 
parent  objected  to  school  for 
backward  children. 

1  allowed  to  remain  at  home  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

t  left  city. 

Statistics  from  Schools  fou  IxNdividual  Wobk. 

432  total   enrolment. 
90  given  labor  certificates. 
40  returned  to  regular  schools. 
3  entered  parochial  schools. 
22  left,  being  beyond  school  age. 
17  moved  out  of  city. 
13  sent  to  the  Reform   School. 

The  fact  that  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  office  for  discipline  does  not 
prove  that  he  comes.  Probably  two  thirds  of  the  number  rei)orted  are 
sent  for  before  they  appear.  If  a  pupil  does  not  call  on  the  day  or 
the  day  after  he  is  reported,  a  letter  to  his  parent  or  guardian  is  sent 
stating  that  if  he  does  not  come  at  once  he  will  be  reporte<l  to  the  truant 
officer.  Most  parents  prefer  one  official  letter  to  two  and  so  the  boy 
i«  sent  without  delay.  Few  of  these  cases  have  rec|uired  the  assistance 
of  the  truant  officer. 
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A  pupil  may  be  sent  to  the  office  for  disobedience — 'whisperini^.  inter- 
fering with  his  neighbors,  idleness — and  he  may  be  returned  on  pro- 
bation to  report  weekly.  He  is  recorded  as  returned  on  probation. 
After  a  few  weeks  his  teacher  may  report  that  he  is  doing  so  well  it  is 
unnecessary  to  continue  weekly  reports.  "Trial  satisfactory"  is  added 
to  his  record  and  the  case  is  dismissed.  Later  in  the  year  he  may  be 
promoted  to  another  room,  or  to  another  building,  or  change  of  resi- 
dence may  place  him  in  another  part  of  the  city.  His  new  teacher  may 
report  him  for  entirely  different  causes  and  he  may  be  transferred  to 
a  school  for  individual  work.  He  is  then  recorded  as  transferrecl.  So 
the  number  of  cases  reported  and  investigated  does  not  represent  the 
numl>er  of  different  pupils  sent  to  the  office.  This  year  515  different 
pupils  came  to  me,  but  some  were  reported  twic*e.  several  three  or  more 
times,  making  the  number  of  reports  and  investigations  704.  These 
figures  do  not  refer  to  weekly  reports,  but  to  first  reports  only.  Most 
pupils  who  were  returned  to  regular  schools  on  probation  reported 
weekly  at  the  office  until  teachers  were  satisfied  with  their  conduct. 
Those  who  did  not  become  satisfactory  were  sent  to  special  schools 
or  transferred  to  other  regular  schools. 

Another  class  of  probationers,  more  difficult  to  reach,  is  the  one  that 
for  truancy  or  other  causes  is  reijorted  to  the  truant  officer,  Mr.  Whitte- 
more.  These  cases  upon  investigafion  yield  to  advice  or  failing  to 
improve  are  carried  into  Court  and  continue  in  the  truant  officer's 
charge,  or  in  that  of  the  probation  officer,  Mr.  Wallaqe.  Duplicate  copies  of 
all  rei)orts  to  the  truant  officer  are  forwarded  to  me  by  principals  of 
disciplinary  schools.  Probationers  are  carefully  watched,  requii-ed  to 
call  at  my  office  when  sent  for  and  every  means  is  employed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  right  doing,  to  inculcate  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
truthfulness  and  cleanliness.  This  class  of  probationers  is  the  one  for 
which  we  should  feel  the  deepest  concern. 

A  teacher  may  be  tactful  and  patient  in  disciplining  her  school  and 
may  inspire  in  a  majority  of  her  pupils  a  desire  to  do  right,  but  with 
all  her  tact  and  patience  she  may  not  be  able  to  reach  a  few.  These 
few  make  her  life  unpleasant  and  they  also  interfere  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  These  "misfits  '*  if  unsatisfactory  in  conduct  after  a 
proper  term  on  probation  are  transferred  to  special  schools  and  when 
really  settled  there  usually  improve.  These  transfers  keep  the  regular 
schools  running  smoothly.  With  few  exceptions  teachers  have  retained 
unruly  pupils  quite  as  long  as  is  desirable.  Tliey  have  studied  them, 
learned  their  environment,  tried  to  reform  them  by  using  every  means 
to  stimulate  interest  in  their  lessons  and  to  (grouse  a  desire  to  be  manly. 
They  have  not  been  lacking  in  sympathy  and  in  common  sense  in  the 
management  of  these  pupils. 
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Many  cases  that  are  reported  to  me  prove  uix)n  investigation  to  be 
cases  for  schools  for  backward  children.  This  brings  me  into  frequent 
communication  with  these  schools,  a  report  of  which  is  given  in  full  by 
Miss  Bessie  M.   Scholfield,  director. 

Backward  and  non-English  speaking  pupils  are  sent  to  schools  for 
individual  work  where  under  careful  spec'ial  instruction  effort  is  made 
to  fit  .them  for  regular  schools. 

Schools  fob  Individual  Work. 

The  pupils  in  these  schools  are  of  two  distinct  classes — disciplinary 
pupils  and  merely  backward  pupils.  The  first  class  predominates  in 
each  of  the  eight  schools,  in  some  almost  all  the  members  are  there 
for  misconduct.  The  teacher  of  the  first  class  keeps  two  aims  in  view 
— character  building  and  progress  in  each  study.  She  aims  to  inculcate 
habits  of  truthfulness,  industry,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
punctuality,  ambition  to  gain  an  education  and  to  inspire  the  pupil 
to  right  choice  in  language  and  in  companions.  When  a  pupil  shows 
that  he  can  conform  to  school  rules,  and  that  he  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  a  particular  grade,  he  is  returned  to  a  regular  school.  To  accom- 
plish these  results  teachers  must  be  carefully  selected  for  these  schools. 
For  the  ^idance  of  our  boys  who  through  various  misfortunes,  unhappy 
<lisi)osition8  and  often  unfavorable  home  life  and  influences,  cannot 
retain  membership  in  regular  schools,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
corp  of  teachers  who  can  love  the  erring  and  wayward  and  be  patient 
with  the  dull ,  who  see,  even  in  the  most  unruly,  the  possibility  of  a 
j2;oo<l  character ,  who  have  sufficient  will  power  to  hold  pupils,  day  after 
day,  to  uniform  conduct  and  effort  and  whose  evenness  of  control  wins 
confidence  and  establishes  right  habits.  In  these  schools  there  is  no 
show  of  force,  but  there  is  good  judgment  in  school  management  and 
presentation  of  subjects.  A  visitor  hears  ten  words  of  praise  to  one  of 
<*en8ure. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  reading,  spelling,  wrifing  and  arithmetic. 
This  is  wMse  and  necessary.  As  a  rule  a  disciplinary  pupil  is  not  up  to 
grade  as  his  unfortunate  disposition  or  dullness  retards  his  progress. 
He  should  be  drilled  on  essentials  that  he  may  do  good  work  when  he 
returns  to  the  regular  school,  or  if  the  special  school  is  his  last  school 
his  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic  should  receive  marked 
attention.  In  each  of  the  eight  disciplinary  schools  there  are  large  boys 
who  will  never  go  to  regular  schools.  To  these  as  to  evening  school 
pupils  arithmetic  should  be  taught  for  its  utility,  its  •*bread  and  butter 
value,**  and  reading,  letter  writing    and  spelling  should  be  emphasized. 

One    pupil    at    the     Mount    Pleasant    school    completed     the    gram- 
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mar  school  course  this  year  and  holds  a  diploma  by  which  he  may  enter 
any  one  of  our  high  schools.  Graduations  from  special  schools  ai*e  not 
encouraged,  but  if  a  boy*s  temperament  unfits  him  to  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  a  large  class  and  if  his  conduct  is  excellent 
in  the  special  school  he  is  examined  as  are  the  grammar  school  classes 
and  if  found  prepared  is  given  the  privilege  of  entering  one  of  the  high 
schools  where  he  has  a  chance  to  begin  under  new  and  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  Christmas  recess  it  was  planned  to 
give  the  boys  an  afternoon  that  should  be  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Principals  William  S.  Steere  of  the  Roosevelt  street  grammar  school 
and  Martin  S.  Fanning  of  the  Oxford  street  grammar  school  kindly 
oflfered  to  give  the  Audubon  Bird  Lecture.  The  closing  of  the  schools 
at  an  earlier  date  than -was  fixed  postponed  the  lecture  which  was  finally 
given  at  the  Classical  high  school,  the  boys  fropn  four  schools  going 
one  afternoon  and  from  the  other  four  the  next -afternoon.  These  lectures 
were  very  much  enjoyed,  and  written  abstracts  of  them  proved  that  they 
were  appreciated  and  understood. 

As  previously  stated  there  are  in  the  special  schools  pupils  who  are 
merely  backward,  who  have  lost  their  standing  in  the  particular  room 
in  which  they  have  been  working.  It  may  be  that  the  pupil  is  naturally 
dull  and  therefore  unable  to  compete  with  average  pupila ,  it  may  be 
that  illness  has  caused  him  to  lose  his  standing,  or  that  he  is  up  to 
grade  in  one  or  two  studies,  but  very  deficient  in  others,  or  that  he  is 
very  slow  and  cannot  keep  up  in  the  graded  class.  For  any  or  all  of 
these  reasons  he  may  be  sent  to  a  special  school  where  the  teacher  does 
individual  work  when  necessary.  She  takes  hvm  as  she  finds  him  and 
makes  the  most  of  him.  In  time  he  returns  to  his  class  if  he  is  capable 
of  going  on  or  if  not  he  a'emains  in  the  special  school.  Many  boys 
have  been  helped  by  these  schools.  They  received  aid  just  when  they 
most  needed  it  and  were  not  mortified  by  their  inability  to  keep  up  with 
their  companions. 

Removing  these  pupils  from  regular  schools  helps  the  regular  teachers , 
it  leaves  them  free  for  class  instruction.  Favorable  conditions  for 
growth  should  be  given  each  pupil  and  the  demand  for  ungraded  rooms 
throughout  the  city  will  now  provide  for  these  backward  children  with- 
out sending  them  to  the  special  schools.  The  ungraded  room  is  a  source 
from  which  great  good  can  come.  In  September  backward  children 
will  be  sent  to  ungraded  ro<|ms  and  disciplinary  pupils  only  will  attend 
the  schools  for  individual  work.  This  change  will  strengthen  the  latter 
schools.     It    should    tend    to    lessen    obstinate    disobedience,    profanity. 
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cigarette  smoking,  tniancy  and  the  many  evils  in  consequence  of  which 
boys  are  sent  to  these  schools  and  will  provide  in  the  very  best  manner 
for  the  class  that  should  be  separated  from  the  rank  and  file  on  account 
of  inability  to  keep  up  to  grade. 

Libraries. 

Of  the  many  encouraging  features  of  our  educational  growth  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  is  the  interest  that  is  everywhere  manifested  in 
providing  good  reading  for  children.  We  all  believe  that  every  child 
should  learn  to  read,  our  state  laws  make  that  compulsory,  but  we 
<'anuot  forget  that  this  same  knowledge  is  like  a  magic  key  that  may 
unlock  the  broader  treasures  of  the  grreat  and  good  of  all  ages,  or  that 
may  as  easily  open  wide  the  foul  dens  of  crime  and  infamy.  The 
mechanical  art  of  reading  is  imade  valuable  when  accompanied  by  the 
growing  love  of  good  literature  and  the  development  of  noble  thoughts 
and  elevating  sentiments.  Children  whose  minds  are  keenly  sensitive 
to  every  impression  are  easily  influenced  by  the  books  they  read.  We 
.should  give  them  their  inheritance  of  the  world's  best  thought  when  they 
most  need  it  and  can  best  profit  by  it. 

We  teach  our  pupils  to  read,  furnish  well  selected  readers,  give  great 
attention  to  memorizing  poems  and  memory  gems,  and  have  a  carefully 
planned  course  in  literature  which  includes  the  study  of  the  lives  and 
one  or  more  works  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Scott  and 
Miakespeare.  Biography  receives  special  attention  also.  We  supple- 
ment all  our  work  by  collateral  reading.  We  have  school  libraries  from 
which  pupils  read  at  school  and  at  home,  the  selection  of  reading  matter 
being  carefully  and  skilfully  directed  by  the  teacher.  We  encourage 
home  libraries  and  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  many  such 
libraries  are  started  through  the  influence  of  faithful  teachers  who  suc- 
ceed in  creating  in  their  pupils  a  feeling  of  personal  friendship  for 
authors  which  leads  to  the  desire  to  own  the  books. 

Every  movement  which  has  produced  great  results  has  had  small  be- 
ginning. The  child  learns  to  read,  then  to  appreciate  good  reading .  he 
uses  the  school  library  and  a  desire  for  a  home  library  is  avoused,  he 
needs  a  wider  field  of  reading  and  the  public  library  with  its  hundreds 
of  volumes  and  its  vast  wealth  of  knowledge  is  for  his  use.  Very  early 
in  his  life  he  should  know  how  to  use  the  public  library.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  school  year  arrangements  were  made  for  visiting  the 
public  library  by  grades.  Ninth  grade  pupils  and  later  the  eighth 
grades  acconnpanied  by  teachers  went  in  groups  of  seventy-five  or 
more  according  to  scheduled  dates.     The  plan  was  to  reach  the  lecture 
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room  at  3.30  P.  m..  to  receive  instruction  on  the  use  of  the  library  and 
later  to  go  about  the  library.  Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  William  E. 
fVrater,  Libj'arian,  and  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Root,  for  the  very 
practical  and  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  instruction  was  given  to 
our  pupils.  Mrs.  Root  gave  thirty  afternoons  to  this  work  beside  the 
time  required  for  her  excellently  prepared  talks.  For  ninth  grade  pupils 
she  arranged  the  following  outline : 

(o)  Autlior  card,  (h)  Title  card,  (c)  Subject  card.  General  Ref- 
erence Rooks — (o)  Dictionaries:  Webster's.  Century.  (6)  Encyclo- 
paedias: (1)  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Common  Things.  (2) 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and  Places.  (3)  Young  Folks' 
Cyclopaedia  of  Literature  and  Art.  (4)  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of 
Games  and  Sports.  (5)  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.  (G)  Poole's  Index 
for  Magazine  Articles.  (7)  World  Almanac.  Biography:  (a)  Young 
Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  I*ersons  and  Places,  {b)  Lippincott's  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary.  l.iOok  in  this  book  for  pronunciation  of  proper  names, 
(c)  Century  Dictionary  of  Names,  (d)  Appleton's  American  Biog- 
raphy. For  J^iving  Men:  Who's  Who?  (o)  English  volume,  (6) 
American  volqme.  Geography:  (a)  Atlas.  See  Table  of  Contents. 
(6)  Globe.  (V)  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  (d)  Guide  Book — Bacon. 
History:  (a)  Larned's  History  -of  Ready  Reference.  (6)  Harper's 
Book  of  Facts,      (c)    World  Almanac,      (d)    Statesman's  Year  Book. 

Mrs.  Root  questioned  classes  as  follows :  What  book  would  you  con- 
sult to  learn  about  I'resident  Roosevelt V  About  Sir  Walter  Scott? 
About  flaxV 

To  eighth  grade  pupils  Mrs.  Root  gave  insti'uction  similar  to  that 
to  the  ninth  grade  pupils    and  then  gave  "ITie  Story  of  a  Book." 

Later,  Mr.  Foster  visited  each  grammar  school  and  gave  practical  and 
helpful   talks  on  books  and  reading. 

Accompanied  by  teachers,  pupils  from  the  eight  disciplinary  schools 
visited  the  public  library  every  two  weeks.  Before  starting  there  were 
informal  talks  about  what  is  expected  of  boys  in  public  buildings  and  on 
the  street,  also  as  to  books  that  interest  them. 

Mrs.  Root  taught  them  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue  and  each  boy 
had  a  chance  to  find  a  book  for  himself,  they  were  taught  where  to  find 
and  how  to  use  books  of  reference,  then  ten  books  were  selected  and 
carried  to  each  school  for  the  next  two  weeks'  reading.  Our  new 
course  of  study  provides  for  systematic  instruction  in  tlie  use  of  the 
public  library. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  th<i  library  has  long  been  recognized  and 
an  active  co-operation   is  now  established.     The  aim  of  both  the  school 
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and  the  library  is  to  teach  independent  investigation.  The  library 
brings  the  element  of  .culture  into  the  hoime  and  brightens  and  enrichfs 
it.  in  the  school,  it  broadens  and  enriches  the  couse  of  study  by  col- 
lateral reading.  No  phase  of  school  work  offers  greater  promise  of 
good  results  than  leading  children  to  use  the  public  library. 

Our  Teachers*  Library  under  the  skilful  management  of  Miss 
Florence  Brown  is  far  reaching  in  its  usefulness.  At  no  time  in  its 
history  has  it  been  used  to  the  same  extent  or  with  greater  advantage 
to  teachers  tiian  during  the  present  year.  There  are  nearly  2,000 
volumes  in  this  library  whfch  is  strong  in  pedagogical  and  psychological 
lines  but  needs  development  in  history,  geography  and  literature. 

To  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Teachers'  Library  and  to  simplify 
the  method  of  charging  it  seemed  advisable  to  re-classify  the  books  and 
number  each  according  to  some  method  in  general  use  by  librarians. 
X^e  Dewey  system  has  been  followed  and  a  catalogue  published.  The 
aim  has  been  to  print  one  compact  in  size  and  subject  matter  whicrh 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  In  this  way  the  library 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  inany  who  were  unfamiliar  witli 
its  character.  Teachers  too  busy  to  come  themselves  make  selections 
from  the  catalogue  and  then  send  pupils  for  the  books.  A  new  and 
less  complicated  system  of  charging  has  also  been  adopted. 

Although  the  hours  of  the  librarian  are  from  4  p.  m.  to  5  :«^  p.  m. 
each  school  day.  except  on  Wednesdays  when  the  library  is  open  from 
4  to  5,  the  librarian  is  in  atendance  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
school  day  and  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  oportunity  to  use  the 
library  at  all  times. 

The  number  of  volumes  taken  during  the  year  is  480.  One  noticeable 
line  of  growth  is  indicated  by  the  requests  which  have  come  for  reading 
matter  during  the  summer  vacation.  Upwards  of  forty  books  have  been 
taken  by  teachers  from  our  high,  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

The  supply  of  books  has  not  always  been  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
some  classes  duplicate  copies  are  needed,  in  others,  a  greater  variety 
of  volumes  on  certain  subjects. 

The  accessions  during  the  past  year  have  been  largely  those  which  have 
come  through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  the  publishing  houses  or  through 
individuals  who  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  library. 

School  Gardens. 

Interest  in  school  gardens  is  increasing.  Perhaps  no  school  took 
greater  pride  in  their  work  than  the  boys  of  the  Aldrich  street  school. 
The  yard  has  an  abundance  of  gravel,  but  very  little  loam.     After  pre- 
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paring  a  plot,  as  best  they  could,  seeds  were  planted  and  faithfully 
watered  and  watched.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  recipient  of  let- 
tuce, radishes,  nasturtiums  and  sweet  peas  from  this  garden  in  which 
beets,  cabbages,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  beans,  flax,  'marigolds  and 
sunflowers  were  growing.  No  other  special  school  has  grounds  suitable 
for  a  garden. 

At  the  Vineyard  street  school  much  interest  is  manifested  in  beauti- 
fying the  grounds.  Tlie  rose  garden  was  stocked  by  the  teachers. 
With  the  prize  money  awarded  to  the  school  last  year  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  a  florist  was  employed  to  trim  the  bushes, 
enrich  the  bed.  and  put  it  in  proper  order.  This  was  heavy  work  to 
which  the  children  were  not  equal,  but  they  did  the  ordinary  weeding. 
In  the  girls'  yard  there  is  a  garden  for  cultivated  flowers  planted  and 
taken  care  of  by  the  girls.  There  is  a  wild  garden  in  the  boys'  yard. 
This  is  the  hardest  to  keep  stocked  as  the  children  are  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  woods.  The  boys  also  have  two  beds  to  which  they  contrib- 
uted two  cents  each  to  buy  one  hundred  tulip  bulbs.  The  tulips  bloomed 
freely  and  were  a  great  delight  to  the  boys.  After  the  tulip  leaves 
died  seeds  were  planted  in  the  same  bed.  Encouraged  by  their  success 
they  took  another  se<'tion  and  carried  loam  from  a  lot  on  the  next  street 
where  houses  were  building,  the  seeds  were  contributed  by  the  children 
until  the  Government  seeds  came  which  were  greatly  appreciated.  One 
of  the  boys'  fathers  gave  a  load  of  loam  and  a  load  was  given  by 
Councilman  J.  W.  ^loore.  ITiere  is  more  garden  room  and  more  chil- 
dren could  work  among  the  plants  if  loam  and  dressing  were  available. 
Six  girls  take  care  of  the  gardens  in  the  summer  vacation  going  three 
or  four  times  a  week  to  the  school.  In  the  wild  garden  .'many  of  the 
spc^cimens  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  weeds.  Great  discernment  is 
exercised  in  caring  for  this  garden.  At  Doyle  avenue  the  school  yard 
is  always  a  tractive  with   bright  blossoms.. 

Gardening  has  great  educational  value  and,  although  there  are  man/ 
obstacles  to  overcome  in  proi)erly  preparing  the  beds  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  several  schools  that  **where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way."  Every  grammar  school  in  this  city  has  a  yard  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  some  gardening.  It  affords  opportunity  for  the  best  exercise 
of  the  muscl»«».  cultivates  observation,  self-reliance  and  orderly  habits, 
and  the  study  of  plant  growing  is  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
School  gardening  loads  to  home  gardening  and  an  appreciation  of  light, 
air.  fresh  vegetables,  beautiful  plants  and  flowers. 
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The  Eight  Yeab  Course. 

The  new  course  ot  study  which  pupils  may  complete  in  eight  years 
has  been  carefuly  prepared  by  the  Superintendent's  department  and 
by  principals  and  teachers.  Semi-anual  promotions  to  the  high  schooK"- 
will  tend  to  greater  uniformity  of  promotions  and  of  requirements  for 
diplomas.  Uniformitv  all  along  the  line  is  desirable  as  change  of  resi- 
dence is  constantly  requiring  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another  and  althongh  a  pupil  is  placed  according  to  his  transfer  card 
it  frequently  happens  in  the  grammar  schools  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  ns  to  his  qualifications  for  that  grade.  Our  schools  are  well 
equipped  with  hoots  and  appliances  for  effective  teaching  and  every 
teacher  is  encouraged  to  make  her  work  broad,  but  the  course  of  study 
must  be  used  as  a  guide.  All  that  is  suggested  in  it  should  be  taught 
in  order  to  confortn  to  the  general  plan,  but  it  by  no  means  contains  all 
that  shculd  be  raarht.  While  I  can  speak  favorably  of  what  we  are 
accomplishing  as  a  whole,  there  are  weaknesses  that  could  be  overcome 
by  greater  attention  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study  which  provides 
for  proi>or  drill  on  the  most  important  points.  In  some  cases  the  lack 
of  preparation,  of  definite  aim,  of  skill  in  presentation,  in  others,  un- 
successful attempts  to  enrich  the  course  at  the  expense  of  fundamental 
I  rinciples  are  faults  that  mar  the  unity  of  our  work.  That  pupils  after 
leaving  the  grammar  schools  may  have  the  power  to  go  on  to  highc^r 
phases  of  thought  and  action  the  work  in  the  grades  should  be  followed 
as  outlined   in  the  course  of  study. 

Substitute  Teachers. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  our  school  system  about  which 
little  is  known  is  the  substitute  list  which  is  composed  of  four  classes 
of  teachers — permanent  substitutes,  graduates  of  our  training  schools, 
those  awaiting  appointftnent  to  training,  and  a  general  list  composed  of 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  here  or  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list,  two  requirements  must  be  fulfilled ; 
first,  the  teacher  must  hold  a  State  certificate:  second,  she  must  give 
a  telephone  number.  The  number  of  permanent  substitutes  is  ten.  four 
of  v%-tom  are  engaged  in  clerical  work,  leaving  six  to  substitute  regu- 
larly. These  liifiifs  often  substitute  in  one  rookn  for  days,  weeks  and 
even  months  at  a  time.  When  not  teaching  they  are  employed  in 
clerical  work.  The  trained  girls  have  been  particularly  fortunate  tHis 
year  in  having  long  terms  of  service.  During  the  present  year  there 
were  858  calls  for  substitutes,  also  150  for  extending  terms  of  service 
of   substitutes,    making   the   total   number   of   calls      1,008.     This     last 
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number  by  no  means  represents  the  number  of  calls  necessary  to  place 
substitutes  in  the  various  schools.  It  freiiuently  happens  that  two. 
three,  four,  and  even  five  numbers  are  called  before  a  substitute  is 
started  for  a  school.  Lines  may  be  in  use,  there  ^may  be  refusals  to 
deliver  messages,  or  substitutes  may  not  be  able  to  respond.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  latenesses  of  substitutes,  but  every  effort  is  made 
to  have  calls  given  early  in  the  day,  to  secure  promptness  on  the  part 
of  the  substitutes  and  to  send  notifications  as  soon  as  received. 

Retibed  Teachers. 

In  October,  1SK)2,  several  teachers  after  long,  faithful  service,  made 
application  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  retired  list  More  appli- 
cations are  now  on  file.  Hundreds  of  pupils  and  parents  realize  that 
the  best  part  of  these  teachers*  lives  has  been  devoted  to  that  noBle 
calling — training   for  citizenship. 

Among  the  teachers  with  whom  I  am  closely  associated,  one  death  has 
occurred  this  year.  Miss  Elizabeth  Passmore  whose  life  was  char- 
flcterized  by  earnestness  and  uprightness  died  January  2l8t.  Quiet, 
unassuming,  and  painstaking,  she  was  always  on  duty  and  faithful  in 
her  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  DYER   BARNES. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Report  of  Ella  L.  Sweexey,  Assistant  Superintexdent. 

To  THE  Superintendent  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  rei)ort  of  my  work  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  schools  of  this  city. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  2G,  1903,  there  have  been  under 
my  supervision  sixty-nine  primary  schools,  containing  336  rooms,  rang- 
ing in  grade  from  1-B  to  0-A.  The  first  three  weeks  of  the  school  year 
were  si)ent  in  visiting  each  of  my  rooms,  adjusting  the  pupils.  After 
this  work  was  finished,  my  attention  was  then  turned  especially  to 
language  and  reading.  Apart  from  the  time  given  at  the  end  of  each 
school  term  to  matters  relating  to  promotions,  the  rest  of  the  school 
year  was  given  to  these  subjects. 

Reading. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  Have  emphasized  the  mechanical  side 
of   reading    i)articularly.     This   year   we   have   laid   special   emphasis   on 
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the  expression  side.  At  the  end  of  this  school  year  I  have  found  a 
f?aiu  in  this  direction.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  articu- 
lation, each  teacher  devising  her  own  drills,  giving  only  such  drills  as 
would  fit  her  children's  needs.  We  have  laid  much  stress  on  this  voice 
work,  emphasizing  distinctness,  clearness,  and  expression.  The  chil- 
dren are  now  reading  more  freely  and  entertainingly  because  of  this 
steady  and  strong  effort  in  which  all  have  shared. 

In  our  work  with  the  children  we  have  read  only  those  selections 
that  have  particularly  appealed  to  them.  We  have  tried  to  make  the 
children  feel  that  we  require  and  expect  sustained  effort.  By  securing 
this  right  movement  in  the  class,  we  have  been  better  able  to  correct 
the  errors  and  change  bad  habits  into  better  form  of  expression.  We 
bave  encouraged  the  child  as  far  as  possible  to  appreciate  and  express 
the  author's  idea.  We  have  labored  vigorously  on  distinctness,  rhythm, 
emphasis,  conversational  tone,  until  there  has  been  improvement  and 
we  can  readily  see  that  right  habits  are  being  fixed.  We  have  empha- 
sized to  the  children  that  good  reading  is  the  oral  expression  of  thought 
so  that  those  who  listen  may  enjoy  it.  I  propose  next  year  to  carry 
this  work  along  on  the  sfi|me  lines,  and  I  feel  confident  that  at  the  end 
of  another  year  we  shall  have  made  a  decided  gain  in  our  reading  work. 

Language. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  improvement  in  our  oral  lan- 
gunge  work.  Tlie  children  have  gained  a  better  speaking  vocabulary, 
they  are  less  self-conscious  and  consequently  have  had  a  better  presence 
before  their  mates.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  more 
oral  work,  and  also  because  our  language  material  has  been  more  in- 
teresting. The  teachers  have  felt  free  to  vary  the  language  outline 
emphasizing  that  kind  of  work  which  their  own  children  particularly 
needed.  They  have  encouraged  freedom  of  expression.  By  example 
rather  than  by  precept  they  have  impressed  upon  children  correct  forms. 
The  language  work  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  reading-lessons, 
the  nature  lessons,  the  home  life  and  the  school  life.  There  has  been 
much  conversational  work  upon  the  various  topics,  and  the  greatest 
freedom    has   been   encouraged. 

We  have  done  much  work  in  story  telling.  Both  teachers  and  chil- 
dren have  seemed  to  enjoy  this  side  of  our  language  work,  and  we  all 
fully  acknowledge  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  language  exer- 
cise. The  children  have  gained  in  their  power  to  reproduce,  and  the 
teacher  has  gained  in  her  power  to  tell  the  story.  On  February  4lh 
1    secured    Miss   Sarah    Cone   Bryant   of   Boston,    a   professional    story- 
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teller,  to  talk  on  this  subject,  and  we  were  all  charmed  with  her  treat- 
ment of  it.     We  have  reaped  much  benefit  from  her  suggestions. 

By  acquiring,  in  the  first  three  grades,  facility  in  expressing  them- 
selves orally,  I  feel  sure  that  when  the  children  reach  the  fourth  grade 
we  can  get  them  to  express  themselves  well  in  written  language. 

Nature  Study.  , 

The  object  of  our  nature  study  work  this  past  year  has  been  to  put 
the  pupil  into  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  joy  of  living.  We  have  attempted  to  have  it  a  study 
of  things,  the  reason  of  things,  not  about  things.  The  teacher  has 
been  encouraged  to  choose  the  subject  in  which  she  was  most  interested 
and  of  which  she  had  the  most  knowledge.  She  has  been  encouraged 
to  choose  the  subject  which  is  commonest  and  which  could  be  most 
easily  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  pupil,  and  which  is  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  his  life.  She  has  attempted  to  design  her  work  so  as  to  develop 
the  observing  .and  reasoning  powers  of  the  child  and  not  give  mere  in- 
formation. She  has  been  encouraged  to  make  the  work  spontaneous, 
not  a  burden,  but  a  relief  and  relaxation.  Nature  study  work  should 
only  be  the  incidental  work  of  the  school.  We  have  aimed  to  get  nature 
study  spirit,  not  this  or  that  exercise,  and  we  have  tried  to  avoid  having 
it  develop  into  mere  science  teaching.  We  have  aimed  to  fill  ourselves 
full  of  some  subject  and  when  we  could  not  hold  it  longer,  teach.  We 
have  tried  to  have  enthusiasm  and  human  sympathy. 

Last  April  Congressman  Granger  sent  us  from  Washington  packages 

c 

of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  Each  primary  school  received  a  generous 
supply.  These  seeds  were  planted  in  school  gardens  or  window  boxes 
and  the  children  have  been  intensely  interested  in  their  development. 
In  about  twelve  of  my  schools,  gardens  have  been  cultivated,  the 
children  measuring  and  plotting  off  the  ground  into  diflferent  sections, 
each  room  being  represented  by  a  certain  section.  On  pleasant  days 
the  children  worked  in  their  gardens  before  and  after  school  and  at 
recess.  They  have  taken  great  pride  in  their  gardens.  Through  the 
garden  work  the  children  have  come  into  live  personal  contact  with 
the  kind  of  things  which  they  need  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  do.  The 
garden  work  has  done  much  to  put  life  into  the  regular  school  work. 
It  has  helped  to  teach  the  child  to  respect  the  life  of  every  creature, 
to  let  everything  live  its  own  life.  This  garden  work  has  done  much  to 
give  tlie  teacher  the  nature  study  spirit.  Unconsciously  the  good 
teacher  has  acquired  this  spirit  and  consequently  has  undertaken  this 
work  with  cheerfulness. 
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Handwork. 

W«  have  attempted  this  year  to  make  a  close  connection  between  the 
drawing  and  the  regular  school  work.  Although  our  results  have  been 
more  or  less  crude.  I  am  encouraged  in  thinking  we  are  working  along 
right  lines.  During  the  past  five  months  we  have  set  aside  the  last  seat 
period  for  manual  work.  We  have  done  much  free  paper-cutting  to  illus- 
trate stories,  to  illustrate  our  reading-lessons  and  to  illustrate  games, 
plays  and  various  children's  interests.  We  have  done  considerable 
illustrative  drawing,  both  with  colored  pencils  and  with  the  brush  and 
ink.  We  have  done  considerable  weaving  in  paper,  worsted,  raffia  and 
silkolene.  We  have  found  raffia  a  very  pliable  material,  and  we  haye 
made  baskets,  mats,  napkin-rings,  picture-frames,  satchels  and  hats  of 
it.  Next  year  I  hope  to  have  this  material  supplied  to  the  teachers, 
for  I  believe  it  is  a  valuable  medium  for  expression.  The  children 
were  i*eady  and  eager  to  seize  upon  these  activities  and  many  of  my 
teachers  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  work  and  are  anxious  for 
its  introduction.  When  the  regular  teacher  uses  handwork  expression 
in  the  same  way  that  she  uses  speech  and  writing,  then  handwork  will 
reach  its  full  possibilities  in  the  school. 

Writing. 

^  On  account  of  the  change  from  vertical  to  slant  writing,  we  feel  that 
our  work  in  penmanship  in  the  primary  grades  during  the  past  year 
has  been  more  or  less  in  a  transition  state.  I  can  claim  improvement 
only  on  one  side  of  our  work,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  position. 
Notwithstanding  the  unhygienic  desks  that  we  have  in  the  majority 
of  our  school  rooms,  improvement  has  been  shown  in  both  the  position 
at  the  desk  and  the  position  of  the  pen.  Writing  is  a  fascination  to 
many  children,  and  it  is  wise  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  done, 
but  it  is  usually  pressed  too  exclusively  at  too  early  a  date.  We  are 
inclined  to  force  the  process  of  handwriting.  At  first  we  should  be 
content  with  rough  results.  We  should  expect  from  primary  children 
free  w^ork.  I  do  not  mean  careless  work,  but  I  do  imean  childlike  work. 
Good  handwriting  will  come  later.  At  first  the  handwriting  should  be 
large  and  bold,  but  it  will  be  uneven  and  crooked.  It  will  come  right 
in  time,  and  meanwhile  the  child's  nerves  and  finer  muscles  are  being 
8pare<l.  The  teacher's  thoughts  must  be  on  the  process  as  well  as  on 
the  results  aimed  at.  She  must  re^nember  that  the  processes  to  which 
children  are  submitted  are  vitally  important  because  they  affect  the 
child's  mental  procedure.  We  should  aim  for  freedom  rather  than 
accuracy,  which  we  do  not  usually  do.  During  the  first  three  or  even 
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four  years  when  the  child  is  fettered  by  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
writing,  we  should  write  but  little  original  composition. 

By  raising  the  school  age  from  five  to  six  years  I  feel  that  we  have 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direction.  My  first  grade  teachers 
appreciate  this  step  and  are  much  gratified  at  the  change. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  rooms  for  special  work  in  our  primary 
buildings  we  shall  be  able  to  benefit  a  large  number  of  pupils.  The 
teachers  in  the  regular  grades  in  these  schools  are  grateful  for  the 
relief  which  will  be  afforded  them  by  the  opening  of  these  rooms. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  the  teachers  for  the  per- 
sonnl  kindness,  confidence  and  assistance  that  have  been  repeatedly 
'  shown  to  me  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  L.  SWEENEY, 
ABsistant  Superintendent. 

Report  of  Diuector  of  Kindeboartens. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hereby  submit  my  annual  report  as  Director  of 
Kindergartens.  During  the  year  ending  June  2G.  1903,  there  have 
been  under  my  direction  twenty-six  kindergartens  and  ten  transition 
classes.  New  kindergartens  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  coniieotion  with  the  Chalkstone  avenue  and  Ralph  street  schools. 
These  have  both  been  very  successful,  the  attendance  has  been  large, 
and  the  parents  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  work. 

The  attendance  in  many  of  the  kindergartens  during  the  past  year 
has  been  unusually  irregular,  owing  to  a  series  of  epidejnics  of  chil- 
dren's diseases.  The  work  in  some  instances  was  seriously  interrupted 
since  many  children  had  several  of  these  diseases  in  succession. 

Constant  effort  is  made  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  children  in  our 
kindergartens  in  every  way  possible.  The  rooms  occupied  for  kinder- 
garten purposes  are.  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  good  size  and  well 
ventilatccl.  Great  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  drafts  and  over- 
heating, and  also  to  avoid  any  exercises  that  would  result  in  nervous 
strain,  tension,  or  over  stimulation,  and  to  avoid  forms  of  handwork 
that  might  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  or  retiuire  too  early  use  of  the 
finer   muscles. 

During  the  past  year  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  several 
directions.  More  mothers'  meetings  have  been  held  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.     In  some  districts  these  have  been  held   monthly,  in  others 
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once  a  quarter  or  once  a  term.  In  three  districts  mothers'  clubs  were 
formed,  making  now  four  such  clubs  connected  with  the  public  kinder- 
gartens. A  great  variety  of  subjects  has  been  presented  at  these  meet- 
ings. Talks  about  the  work  with  the  children  and  the  aims  of  the  kin- 
dergarten have  been  given  by  the  kindergarteners  and  the  Director.  In- 
terested friends  have  given  talks  on  the  care  of  children  in  the  home, 
ou  the  work  of  the  school,  on  gardening  and  on  foreign  travel.  Several 
delightful  musicales  have  also  been  given  during  the  year.  At  nearly 
all  of  the  meetings  some  time  is  spent  in  playing  kindergarten  games, 
which  the  mothers  greatly  enjoy.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
kindly  co-operation  manifested  has  been  most  encouraging  and  the  value 
of  these  meetings  in  strengthening  the  bond  between  home  and  school 
can   hardly  be  overestimated. 

Many  calls  have  been  made  at  the  homes  and  "parents'  days"  have 
been  arranged,  when  special  invitation  was  sent  to  parents  to  visit  the 
kindergarten  to  see  the  children  at  work.  In  several  instances  these 
exercises  were  heI3  in  the  afternoon  that  the  mothers  might  more  con- 
veniently attend.  This  year  in  eighteen  of  the  kindergartens,  exhibits 
showing  the  plan  and  progression  of  the  handwork  were  made.  These 
exhibits  were  well  attended  by  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  wno 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  work  displayed  and  showed  intelligent 
appre<^ation  of  the  purpose  and  vaule  of  kindergarten  training. 

In  the  spring  greater  interest  was  manifested  in  gardening  than  ever 
before.  This  interest  was  greatly  increased  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  L.  D.  Granger,  who  secured  from  the  United  States 
Depart'ment  of  Agriculture  supplies  of  seeds  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
for  every  school  building.  In  many  of  the  kindergartens  these  seeds 
were  planted  in  boxes  or  pots  and  cared  for  indoors,  but  eight  were  able 
to  have  out-door  gardens.  The  preparation  of  these  garden  beds  in 
gravelly  school  yards  involvetl  much  labor  and  considerable  outlay  for 
loam.  The  kindergartens  were  greatly  assisted  with  the  work  by  the 
kindness  of  janitors  and  older  children,  and  with  the  expense,  in  some 
instances,  by  friends  of  the  kindergarten.  In  the  E|m  street  district, 
where  special  interest  was  shown,  at  a  mothers'  meeting  when  fifty 
were  present  and  a  talk  on  gardening  given,  fifteen  dollars  were  con- 
tributed for  the  purchase  of  loam  and  the  preparation  of  the  bed. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  kindergartners  have  been  held  throughout 
the  year,  when  plans  for  advance  movements  and  the  details  of  the 
work  have  been  discussed.  During  the  winter,  Prof.  Walter  B.  Jacobs 
of  Brown  University  gave  a  broad  and  comprehensive  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  education.  Helpful  and  suggestive  talks  were  also 
given   on   Water   Color  Work  for  Young  Children  by   the  Director  of 
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Drawing,  and  on  Children's  Diseases  by  the  EMrector  of  Physical 
Culture.  In  May  an  exhibit  of  work  in  paper-cutting,  drawing  and 
water-color,  from  the  various  kindergartens,  was  made  at  the  office  of 
the  Director.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibit  was  to  enable  each  kinder- 
gartner  to  see  the  best  that  had  been  accomplished  this  year  along  these 
lines,  to  help  those  who  were  finding  difficulty  in  securing  broad,  free 
work  from  the  children,  to  find  what  were  the  most  excellent  features 
of  such  work,  Vhei-fe  to  strengthen,  and  what  to  emphasize  another 
year. 

Frequent  meetings  of  the  kindergartners  in  charge  of  transition 
classes  have  been  held  for  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  work, 
special  attention  having  been  given  in  these  meetings  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  language.  More  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  reading  in  the  transition  classes  than  in  previous  years,  and  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  strengthen  the  work  along  this  line  that  the 
children  may  be  as  thoroughly  prepared  as  possible  to  advance  when 
transferred  to  the  primary  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BESSIE  ^.  SCHOLFIELD, 

Director   of   Kindergartcm. 

liEPORT  OF  TUB  SUPKRIXTEyDENT  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  Evening  Schools  last  September,  the 
records  disclosed  a  plant  of  20  schools,  which  had  cost  to  maintain  for 
the  previous  season  $35,863.81,  exclusive  of  janitors'  salaries. 

For  the  season  just  passed,  in  the  general  estimate,  $37,000  was  the 
sum  named  for  evening  schools,  but  the  committee  understood  that  $34,- 
500  would  be  all  that  would  really  be  available.  The  amount  actually 
apportioned  for  evening  schools  finally  was  $33,049.45.  The  high  price 
of  coal  made  it  evident  that  the  cost  of  fuel  would  exceed  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  about  $1,000,  and  the  pressing  need  of  some  reductions 
in  the  service  was  apparent. 

The  committee  requested  Mr.  G.  E.  Whittemore,  who  had  been  chosen 
as  supervising  teacher,  and  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work, 
to  present  a  plan  for  conducting  the  evening  schools  on  this  reduced 
amount  with  as  little  loss  of  efficiency  as  possible. 

Upon  his  recommendation  the  committee  discontinued  Charles  street 
school,  the  pupils  being  nearly  as  well  accommodated  at  the  Candace 
street  and  Doyle  avenue  schools,  and  consolidated  two  schools  on  Fed- 
eral Hill  into  one,  reducing  the  number  to  18. 
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The  high  school  was  scheduled  to  run  20  weeks  and  the  common 
schools  19  weeks,  and  during  the  season  the  utmost  economy  was 
ext-rcised   in  all   matters. 

Tlie  enrolment  and  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  schools  have  been 
larger  than  during  the  previous  season,  the  average  attendance  being 
2(Ma5  for  1902-3  against  1989.5  for  1901-2. 

The  real  measure  of  service  is  in  one  iteim  of  the  statistics  requii*ed 
in  the  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  viz..  the  aggregate 
number  of  evenings*  instruction  during  the  season.  The  comparison  in 
this  item  shows  that  we  rendered  99.6  per  cent  as  much  service  the  past 
season  as  was  rendered  the  previous  season. 

The  total  cost  of  evening  schools  for  the  past  season  is  $32,485.10: 
$i,4G4.29  less  than  the  amount  apportioned  for  that  purpose,  and 
$3,287.05  less   than  the  cost  of  evening  schools  the   previous  season. 

Roughly,  $300  of  this  saving  comes  from  reduction  in  cost  of  in- 
struction, $1,500  from  over  use  of  and  failure  to  keep  replenished  tne 
books  and  apparatus  needed  in  the  schools,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
continued,  and  $1,400  frolm  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools,  caus- 
ing less  convenience  of  access  to  the  pupils  and  probably  some  loss  from 
tardiness. 

We  have  also  saved  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools, 
$397.40  to  the  aptK>rtionment  of  janitors,  for  which,  undoubtedly,  the 
Coimmittee  on  School  Houses  can  find  ample  use.  Altogether  the  cash 
paid  out  for  evening  schools  the  past  season  by  the  School  Department 
is  $3,770.05  less  than  was  paid  out  the  previous  season  for  the  same 
puri>ose.  while  we  have  given  99.0  i)er  cent  as  many  evenings  of  in- 
struction. . 

Among  the  new  features  in  the  work  that  we  think  have  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study 
in  the  Evening  High  School  for  the  completion  of  which  diplomas 
are  granted.  There  are  three  courses.  Commercial  course.  Bookkeeping: 
Commercial   course.   Shorthand  :   and   the   Standard  course. 

These  courses  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  four  years'  work  and  pro- 
vide for  a  large  amount  of  work  in  English  as  well  as  in  special  studies, 
lliese  do  not  disturb  the  courses  in  Freehand,  Mechanical  and  Archi- 
tectural Drawing  heretofore  maintained  for  which  special  diplomas  are 
granted.  Pupils  may  also  elect  certain  studies  without  entering  any 
course,  and  are  granted  a  certificate  for  each  year's  work  in  such 
studies.  We  have,  however,  insisted  upon  additional  work  in  English 
and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  for  all  pupils  taking  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand,    unless   they    show    proficiency    in    those   studies. 
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We  gave  this  year  18  full  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class,  and  that 
this  nujmber  will  be  much  greater  in  coming  years  there  is  no  doubt. 
Of  the  certificates  for  commendable  work  in  special  subjects,  we  issued 
this  year  330. 

It  was  discovered  that  owing  to  lax  keeping  of  registers  and  notifi- 
cations to  parents  of  the  absence  of  pupils  under  18  years  of  age,  many 
pupils  gave  wrong  names  and  addresses,  especially  those  who  remained 
in  the  school  but  a  short  time  after  entering. 

The  city  of  Providence  ought  not  to  conduct  its  evening  schools  so 
that  young  people  can  be  absent  from  home  evenings  from  7.30  to  10 
o'clock  on  the  pretence  that  they  are  attending  evening  school,  whilp  in 
reality  they  are  on  the  streets  or  in  more  questionable  places,  protected 
from  discovery  by  the  lax  keeping  of  registers  and  failure  to  report 
absences  to  the  parents.  Special  effort  during  the  past  sejison  has 
nearly   corrcted   this   evil. 

Special  effort  has  also  been  made  this  year  to  guide  and  encouraire 
those  pupils  who  were  fitting  in  the  various  grammar  schools  for  ad- 
mission to  the  high  school  next  fall.  These  pupils  are  ninth  grade 
pupils,  and  241)  were  granted  cards  of  admission  to  the  Evening  Hijrh 
School. 

The  utmost  enthusiasm  and  application  to  study  was  evince<l  by  this 
class.  In  nearly  every  gramimar  school  these  pupils  organized  by  the 
election  of  class  officers,  selected  class  colors,  purchased  class  pins,  in 
many  cases  had  class  suppers,  and  maintained  excellent  graduating 
exercises.  In  nearly  every  schoQl  they  maintained  a  debating  society 
and  creditably  discussed  various  questions  of  public  interest.  All  of 
these  ninth  grade  classes  are  able  to  properly  organize  a  meeting,  and 
that  they   will  be  excellent  high   school  pupils  is  certain. 

In  visiting  the  evening  schools  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  absolute 
absence  of  disorder,  and  by  the  persistent  application  to  study  of  young 
people  who  have  been  laboring  hard  for  ten   hours  during  the  day. 

Non-English  speaking  pupils  are  more  irregular  in  their  atten<lauce 
than  are  any  other  classes.  They  come  in  large  numbers  at  the  oi>eu- 
ing  night,  petition  freely  for  instruction,  but  lack  the  persistence  to 
continue  regularly  at  their  work.  Teaching  these  pupils  must  be  very 
largely  individual,  their  progress  is  slow,  and  they  lose  the  incitement 
of  class  instruction.  The  most  earnest  and  active  pupils  are  the  boj*s 
and  girls  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  school  for  work  before  com- 
pleting their  grammar  school  course,  and  who  are  working  in  the  gram- 
mar evening  schools  to  prepare  themselves  for  high  school   instruction. 

The  details  of  evening  school  work  have  been  largely  left  to  the  super- 
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y'lsing  teacher,  and  the  special  work  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Young.  The 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Both  have  labored  hard  and 
eifectively.  * 

We  need  a  little  more  definite  outlining  of  the  work  in  the  schools 
for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  graded  classes,  and  this 
work  will  be  done  in  season  for  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall. 

A  complete  table  of  statistics  of  the  evening  schools  is  appended  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.    H.    SMALL, 

Superintendent. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  May  29,  1908. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    TRUANT    OFFICER. 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pbovtdexx^e: 

Gentlemen : — I  herewith  respectfully  present  my  annual  report  as 
Truant  Officer  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

General  Business. 

Number    of    cases   of    absence      and    lateness,  not    truancy,  acted 

upon 2.691 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  acted  upon 656 

Number  of  notices  sent  to  parents  and  truants 3.347 

Number  of  miscellaneous  letters  and  notices  sent <506 

CiiiLW  Labor. 

Number  of  labor  certificates  issued  during  the  year 2.421 

Of  the  children  to  whom  tihese  certificates  were  issued : 
792  wore  13  years  of  age,  June  30,  lOaS. 
975  were  14  years  of  age,  June  30,  1903. 
G54  were  15  years  of  age,  June  30,  1903. 

Of  the  2,421  labor  certificates  issued,  1.477  were  to  boys,  and  944  to 
girls.  Of  these  children,  1,037  were  born  in  Providence,  177  in  Rhode 
Island  outside  of  Providence,  378  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  779  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Italy  leading  with  455.  It* 
has  come  to  pass  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  child  labor  is  of 
Italian  or  Canadian  descent. 

In  the  several  wards  of  the  city,  the  percentage  of  child  labor  of 
school  age,  to  the  total  enrolment  of  childi-en  of  school  age,  b3'  the 
preceding  school  census  was  as  follows :  Ward  VI,  3.6  per  cent. :  Ward 
I.,  3.8  per  cent.;  Wmrds  II  and  V,  4  \)er  cent;  Ward  VII,  4.7  per  cent.; 
Ward  VIII.  7.9  per  cent;  Ward  III,  8.3  per  cent;  Ward  IV.  8.6 
per  cent ;  Ward  X,  9  per  cent ;  Ward  IX.  12.2  per  cent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  child  labor  is  relatively  smaller  in  Wards  I,  II,  V,  VI,  and 
VII,  and  greater  in  Wards  III,  IV,  VIII,  IX,  and  X.  In  the  last- 
nn.me<1  five  wards  reside  74  per  cent,  of  the  working  children,  and  55 
per  cent,  of  all  children  of  school  nge,  the  ninth  ward  being  greatly  the 
leader  in  furnishing  child  labor. 

Sixty-nine  children  were  found  illegally  employed,  but  the  law  was 
promptly  complied  with  in  these  cases  upon  notice. 
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Prosecutions  and  Court  Business. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  one  hundred  and  nine  persons 
were  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  attendance  law,  of  whom  eight  were 
adults,  one  hundred  were  boys,  and  one  was  a  girl.  This  is  ten  more 
prosecutions  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  several  wards  of  the  city,  in  cases  of  prosecution,  relatively  to 
the  entire  school  age  enrolment,  rank  as  follows,  beginning  with  that 
ward  furnishing  the  least  cause  for  prosecution,  X,  VI,  II,  V,  VII, 
III,  I,  VIII,  IX,  IV,  the  fourth  and  ninth  wards  being  excessively 
troublesome.     This  is  practically  the  same  rank  as  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  one  children  prosecuted,  one  was  seven  years 
old,  five  were  eight  years  old,  ten  were  nine  years  old,  fourteen  were 
ten  years  old,  fifteen  were  eleven  years  old,  thirty  three  were  twelve 
years  old,  nineteen  were  thirteen  years  old,  and  four  were  fourteen 
years  old.  The  leading  age  last  year  vr&s  thirteen  years;  this  year, 
twelve. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  persons  prosecuted,  seventy-one  were 
placed  on  probation  and  continue  on  pix>bation,  seven  were  placed  on 
probation  and  later  discharged,  eight  were  placed  on  probation  and  later 
committed  to  the  Reform  School,  one  was  fined,  and  one  was  found  not 
guilty,  the  parent  being  found  to  be  responsible,  and  twenty-one  were 
committed  to  the  Reform  School  without  probation. 

Of  the  complaints  upon  which  were  based  the  one  hundred  and  nine 
prosecutions,  ninety-nine  were  from  forty-two  different  public  schools, 
five  were  from  three  different  Catholic  schools,  five  were  of  persons  who 
refused  to  enter  or  attend  any  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  ninety -one  persons  remained  upon 
probation.  Of  these,  eighty-nine  have  been  discharged  and  two  remain 
on  probation. 

Combining  the  cases  brought  to  prosecution  this  year,  with  the 
ninety-one  cases  remaining  unsettled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we 
find  that  during  the  year:  eighty-nine  plus  seven  viz.  ninety-six  were 
discharged  after  probation ;  seventy-one  plus  two  viz.  seventy-three  re- 
main on  probation  at  the  end  of  this  year;  and  that  thirty  have  been 
committed  to  the  Reform  School  or  have  been  fined. 

This  is  an  increase  of  three  commitments  to  the  Reform  School  over 
the  preceding  year.  Not  all  of  these  cases  dismissed  are  on  account  of 
complete  reformation.  Thirteen  had  been  committed  to  the  Reform 
School  on  more  serious  charges,  six  had  moved  out  of  the  state,  five  had 
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been  placed  in  institutions,  and  a  few  bad  been  re-arrested  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law. 

Tlie  statistics  vary  in  form  from  preceding  years  in  many  ways,  owing 
to  the  radical  change  in  the  law  that  went  into  effect  September  1,  1903. 
Labor  certificates  are  now  permanent,  and  children  may  remain  at 
work  indefinitely  after  once  beginning,  the  age  at  which  children  may 
be  allowed  to  work  having  been  changed  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years. 
Hence  notices  of  due  at  school,  sent  when  we  find  children  are  absent 
and  not  employed  whether  they  hold  certificates  or  not,  is  reported  under 
general  business  and  certificates  expire  only  wjien  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  is  reache<l,  when  children  become  exempt  from  lawful  restriction.  The 
labor  certificates  issued  this  year  are  the  only  lawful  certificates  now 
outstanding,  although  many  certificates  given  last  year  extended  into  this 
year,  the  law  not  being  retroactive. 

A  circular  clearly  defining  the  limitations  of  child  labor  will  be  pre- 
pared before  the  opening  of  another  school  3'ear. 

The  Truant  Officer  has  to  refuse  every  year  several  hundred  urgent 
requests  from  parents,  that  their  children,  under  lawful  age,  be  per- 
mitted to  work,  ^fany  of  these  requests  are  from  property  owners  and 
families  that  maintain  one  or  more  valuable  dogs.  Unfortunately,  the 
law  allows  the  emi>loyment  of  children  twelve  years  of  age  when  it 
shall  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  first,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Truant  Oflicer,  **that  the  child's  wages  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  family." 

Tfiese  requests  for  exemption  from  the  general  law  of  course  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  Truant  Officer  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
alleged  poverty  of  the  applicant,  nnd  so  far  I  have  found  no  applicant  in 
such  distress  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  twelve-year-old  child's 
labor  was  essential.  Tliis  section  might  well  be  repealed,  and  then  the 
inquiry  of  the  Truant  Officer  neefl  go  no  further  than  to  satisfy  him  a-s 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  much  uni)leasant  conversation  could  thereby 
be  avoided. 

It  is  from  parents  and  not  from  employers  that  urgent  demands  come 
for  the  employment  of  too  young  children. 

There  is  one  very  serious  condition  for  which  employere  are  wholly 
to  blame,  which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  corrected. 

It  would  appear  that,  following  the  line  of  the  coal  operators  of 
Pennsylvania,  employers  here  hire  more  help  than  they  can  regularly 
employ,  especially  of  child  labor.  From  this  practice,  it  very  often 
occurs  that  children  out  of  school,  for  the  purpose  of  being  emplo3'ed. 
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are  sent  out  on  the  streets  from  two  to  three  days  per  week  for  lack  of 
work,  having  to  report  to  the  factory  every  day,  however,  to  see  if  tlheir 
work  is  needed.  These  children  are  in  their  mill  clothes,  and  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  to  work  or  loaf  on  any  particular  day. 

There  are  three  things  that  could  be  done  to  improve  this  condition. 
First — The  city-  might  establisih  ungraded  schools,  and  compel  these 
children  to  attend  school  whenever  out  of  work.  This  the  city  can  not 
afford  to  do,  and  the  results  would  not  pay  for  the  outlay,  even  if  it 
could.  Second — ^The  law  might  be  modified,  compelling  regular  employ- 
ment of  children,  if  employed  at  all.  Third — A  better  remedy,  more 
effective,  and,  from  my  ob8er\'ation,  one  easily  secured  if  requested, 
would  be  to  put  this  state  on  the  high  ground  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  all  other  states  except  Pennsylvania  now  occupy,  and  by 
raising  the  limit  at  which  children  may  be  employed  to  fourteen  years, 
prevent  the  loafing  on  the  streets  of  large  numbers  of  children  thirteen 
years  old  out  of  school  to  be  partially  employed.  While  the  state  might 
be  wnlling  to  allow  thirteen-year-old  children  to  work,  it  would  hardly 
consent  to  allow  such  children  to  lose  their  schooling  for  half  work  and 
half  street  loafing,  if  the  matter  should  be  presented  in  that  form. 

Habitual  truancy  showed  somewhat  of  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  an  habitual  truant  is, 
generally,  offending  only  by  absenting  himself  from  school.  Such  a  case 
is  so  rare  as  to  become  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  Officers  in 
charge  of  Reform  Schools  have  told  me  that  children  committed  for 
truancy  average  fully  as  depraved  as  any  others  committed.  While  it 
is  difficult  to  give  the  specific  reason  why  any  child  is  an  habitual 
truant,  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  an  habitual  truant  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  disciplinary  effort  in  the  schools.  If  this  disci- 
plinary work  is  done  by  experts  and  under  conditions  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  disciplinary  work,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  reform  than  if  attempted  under  other  conditions.  Forty-two  of 
our  public  schools  contributed  to  the  list  of  habitual  truants  it  was 
necessary  to  prosecute.  Had  the  influence  of  our  special  schools  for 
discipline  been  exerted  early  on  these  offenders,  I  am  quite  confident  a 
leas  number  would  liave  come  into  court. 

As  heretofore,  the  Truant  Officer  and  the  other  probation  officers  have 
worked  in  the  utmost  harmony.  Every  effort  is  made  that  offendei*s 
should  by  a  change  of  conduct  escape  the  disgrace  of  commitment  to  the 
Reform  School,  and  become  orderly  members  of  society. 

The  results  are  encouraging,  and   with  better  resources  would  be  re- 
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markably  improved.  I  have  been  quite  insistent  that  the  persistent 
violation  of  conditions  of  probation  sAiould  be  punished  by  commitment 
to  Reform  School.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  course  is  essential  to 
give  value  and  effectiveness  to  probationary  efforts. 

By  a  little  reflection,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  boy.  convicted  of 
violation  of  the  law,  is  to  be  probated  instead  of  sentenced,  that  the 
oflScer  in  whose  charge  he  is  placed  must  either  return  him  at  once  to 
his  home  and  the  same  old  influences,  or  find  some  other  place  for 
him  in  his  early  probation.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  just  as  soon 
as  possible  he  go  back  to  his  own  home  and  natural  surroundings,  but 
a  short  detention  in  custody  of  the  probation  ofllcei*s,  where  we  have 
been  able  to  manage  it,  has  resulted  so  satisfactorily  as  to  impress  upon 
us  that  the  great  need  of  the  cause  of  probation  to-day,  in  this  city, 
is  a  custodial  home,  where  probationers  may  be  kept  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  until  ripe  for  return  to  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  life. 
Something  like  the  Parental  School  of  Boston  would  answer,  but  all 
we  ask  now,  beyond  wliat  earnest  philanthropists  would  readily  furnish, 
is  some  suitable  building  in  proper  location,  where  the  probation  officers 
may  care  for  their  charges  until,  under  the  influence  of  constraint 
advice,  and  thought,  the  reformatory  spirit  has  been  awakened  and 
nourished  to  such  a  degree  that  progress  in  good  behaviour  under  nat- 
ural conditions  may  safely  be  granted.  If  we  had  a  home  in  any  good 
locality,  we  could  absolutely  guarantee  that  neighbors  would  not  l>e 
troubled  in  the  slightest  degree.  Probationers  are  among  the  best  be- 
haved people  on  earth. 

The  present  Truant  Oflioer  has  now  held  that  office  continuously  for 
the  past  ten  yeara.  A  brief  revie\\'  of  comparative  conditions  may  be  of 
some  interest.  During  that  period  the  total  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  five  to  fifteen  years  inclusive,  has  increased  from  25,823  to 
3r».220,  an  increase  of  36.4  per  cent  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  attending  public  schools  has  increased  from  17,074  to  25.i>74, 
an  increase  of  50.4  per  cent. ;  attending  Catholic  schools,  from  3,700  to 
4,534,   an   increase  of  22.5   per   cent 

The  attendance  at  select  schools  has  fallen  from  762  to  601,  a  de- 
crea.se  of  21.1  per  cent.  In  the  compulsory  ages,  7  to  15  years,  the 
percentage  of  children  attending  no  school  has  decreased  35.8  per  cent. 
Of  coui*se.  a  large  number  of  children  above  and  below  school  age  are 
taught  in  our  schools   (8,468  in  li)03). 

When  I  first  came  into  office,  the  compulsory  period  of  attendance  at 
school  was  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,   and  children  could  be  employed 
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for  the  balance  of  the  year,  with  the  limitation  that  no  child  under  ten 
years  of  age  could  be  employed.  The  enforcement  of  even  that  law 
was  difficult  and  lax.  During  my  first  year  of  service  the  law  was 
amended,  making  it  more  certainly  effective  and  more  easily  enforced, 
raising  the  compulsory  period  of  attendance  to  all  the  time  that  the 
public  schools  were  in  session  for  all  children  not  regularly  -employed, 
and  no  child  could  be  employed  who  had  not  attended  school  eighty  full 
school  days  during  the  year. 

In  1896  the  age  at  which  a  child  could  be  employed  to  labor  was 
raise<l  from  ten  years  to  twelve  years,  and  in  1898  the  compulsory 
period  of  attendance  was  raised  to  one-half  the  school  year,  the  law 
directing  the  School  Committee  to  divide  the  school  year  into  two  terms 
of  equal  length,  during  one  of  which  children  employed  must  attend 
each  year. 

In  1901  the  law  was  amended  changing  the  appointment  of  Truant 
Officer  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  School  Committee,  and  in 
10^>2  was  still  further  amended  raising  the  limit  of  age  at  which  a 
child  may  be  employed  from  ti^^elve  to  thirteen  years. 

We  have  therefore  during  this  time  increased  the  period  of  compulsory 
attendance  generally  from  twelve  weeks  in  each  year  to  all  the  time 
that  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  each  year,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren not  working,  and  have  increased  the  age  limit  at  which  children 
may  be  employed  from  ten  years  to  thirteen  yeai*s.  Under  the  last 
amendment,  however,  children  when  employed  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
are  exempt  from  further  attendance  at  school  while  continuing  to  work. 
One  j-ear's  experience  under  this  law,  and  the  change  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  School  Committee  making  the  age  of  admittance  to  the  primary 
schools  six  years,  and  the  length  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school 
course  eight  years,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  effort  next  January  to 
increase  the  age  limit  at  which  children  may  be  allowed  to  work  from 
thirteen  years  to  fourteen  years,  so  that  every  child  may  be  guaranteed 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

Nearly  all  of  these  revisions  were  prepared  by  me  and  advocated  by 
me  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Two  years  previous  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Truant  Officer, 
the  School  Committee  had  abolished  ooriwral  punishment  in  the  public 
schools,  and  much  difficulty  in  discipline  ensued,  as  is  related  in  the 
reports  of  tlie  Superintendent  about  that  time.  The  i-emfedy  that  was 
resorted   to  to  prevent  disorder  was  the  expulsion  of  disorderly  pupils. 
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I  found  nearly  a  thousand  of  these  children  not  attending  school  and 
not  liable  under  the  attendance  laws,  because  they  had  been  debarred 
from  attendance  by  school  regulations.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  this  condition,  and  insisted  that  these  children 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  request  of  the  committee. 
I  presented  to  them  a  report  outlining  my  suggested  remedy  for  this 
condition,  namely,  the  establishment  of  disciplinary  schools  in  which 
corporal  punishment  should  be  allowed,  and  the  report  was  adopted  by 
the  committee  and  the  disciplinary  schools  were  established  by  the 
School  Committee  in  September,  1S93.  During  their  first  year  these 
schools  were  an  experiment,  and  were  commonly  known  as  Whittemore's 
schools.  Immediately  proving  their  value,  and  becoming  pronounced 
successes,  they  have  since  been  nourished  and  supervised  by  all  the  school 
authorities.  They  are,  if  properly  utilized,  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
checking    incipient   truancy. 

In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws,  much  "has  been 
said  of  late,  and  lurid  rei)orts  of  illegal  employment  of  children  iu  the 
Atlantic  Mills  of  Olneyville  have  been  published.  A  most  thorough 
and  searching  investigation  showed  that  but  one  child  under  the  lawful 
age  was  working  in  that  mill.  The  evils  complained  of  could  only  hold 
against  the  law,  and  could  not  be  fairly  charged  to  its  non-enforcement 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  full  co-operation  and  cordial  assistance  in 
my  work,  of  the  teachers,  the  Court  and  its  officers,  the  probation 
officers,  and  the  Providence  police. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GILBERT  E.   WHITTEMORE^ 

Truant  Officer. 
September  25.   1903. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Student  Teachers  Who  Have  Completed  the  Course  in  TRrainino. 

1895-1896. 

Amey  O.  Aldrich,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  II.  S. 
Isabel  W.  Bliss,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  H.  S. 
Stafford  C.  Edwards,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  H.  S. 
Greorge  A.  Gordon,  Classical  Dept.,  P.  H.   S. 
Emogene  Mi.  Manning,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  H.   S. 
Henry  B.   Slade,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  H.  S. 
Charles    E.    Tilley,  Classical  Dept.,  Bridgham  Annex. 
Nora  G.  Wright,  Classical  Dept,  P.  H.  S. 

1896-1897. 

Robert  H.  Day.  Classical  Dept.,  P.  BL  S. 

G.  Frederick  Frost,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  H.  S.    (Annex). 

George  Hopkinson,  Classical  Dept.,  P.  H.  S.    (Annex). 

Katherine  G.  Lynch,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,  P.  H.  S.   (Annex). 

Bessie   S.   Warner,  Classical   Dept.,  P.   H.   S. 

Henry  H.  Watei*.man,  Classical  Dept.,  P.  H.  S. 

Florence  J.  Whiting,  English  and  Scientific  Dept.,   P.  U.  S. 

Edith   H.   Williston,  English   and   Scientific  Dept,   P.  H.    S. 

1897-1898. 

Josephine  A.  Beane,  A.  B.    (C.  H.  S.),  Latin,  English. 
William  C.  Bliss,  A.  B.    (C.  H.  S.),  I^tin,  History,  Botany. 
Mabelle  A.  Caffrey,  A.  B.    (E.  II.  S.),  English,  French. 
Florence  P.  Case,  A.  B.   (C.  H.  S.),  Latin  English. 
Bertha  B.  Grant,  A.  B.    (C.  H.  S.),  Greek,  Algebra,  Latin. 
Marcus  W.  Jernegan,  A.  B.    (E.  H.  S.),  History,  Algebra,  Botany. 
Sadie  E.  McCready,  B.  P.   (E.  H.  S.),  French,  English,  History. 
Eda  M.  Round,  B.  P.   (E.  H.  S.),  History,  English,  Algebra,  Botany. 
Howard   C.   Tilton,   A.    M.,    (E.    H.    S.),    Physics,    Chemistry,    Algebra, 

History. 
Clara  Whitehead,  A.  B.    (C.   H.  *S.),  Algebra,   Geometry,   Physics. 

1898-1899. 

Adelaide  H.  Arnold,  B.  P.    (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Latin.  Algebra. 
Edward  E.  Bucklin,  B.   P.    (C.   H.   S.),  Algebra,  Geometry. 
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Walter   D.    De Vault,    A.    B.    (Hope    St.    H.    S.),    History.    Geometry, 

Physics. 
Elizabeth  C.  Grant.  B.  P.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 
Arthur  G.  Host,  A.  B.    (E.  H.  S.),  English,  History. 
Ethel  C.  Jameson,  B.  P.   (E.  H.  S.),  French. 
Ethel  E.  Tower    (C.  H.  S.),  English. 

Amey  E.  White,  B.  P.  (E.  H.  S.),  Botany,  Geometry.  Algebra.  Physics. 
William   E.   Winchester,  A.   B.    (C.   H.    S.),   Latin.     (Resigned   March 
3,  1899.) 

1899-1900. 

Agnes  E.  Clarke,  A.  B.    (C.  H.  S.),  English. 

Ruth  S.  Devereux,  A.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Greek,  Latin. 

William   Jones,  A.  B.    (Hope   St.  H.   S.),  History. 

Russell  C.  Lowell,  M.  E.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics.  Mathematics. 

Harriet  B.  Utter,  A.  B.   (C.  H.  S.),  Algebra. 

1900-1901. 

H.  Mason  Hovey,  A.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 
Mary  B.  Leonard,  Ph.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Botany,  Physiology. 
Mabel   S.  Le Valley,  A.   B.    (Hope  St.   H.   S.),  Latin,  English. 
Norman  A.  Moss,  A.  B.    (Hope  St.  H.   S.),   History. 
Mary  R.   Stark,  A.  B.    (C.  H.  S.),  Latin,  Algebra,  English. 
Helen  B.  Waterman,  A.  B.   (C.  H.  S.),  Latin.  Algebra,  English. 

1901-1902. 

Iconise  S.  Bartlett,  A.  B.    (C.  H.  S.),  Latin.  Algebra,  History. 

Lilla  R.  Birge,  A.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Latin. 

F.  William  Burke.  A.  B.   (C.  H.  S.).  Latin,  Algebra,  History. 

Loretta  Ludwig,  Ph.  B.),   Hope  St.  H.  S.),  History. 

Kdythe  G.  Peck,  Ph.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Botany.  Phi'siology. 

Ruth  B.  Slade,  B.  L.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 

1902-1903. 

Ksther  D.  Griswold,  A.  B.    (Hope  St.  H.   S.),   Latin. 

Charles  R.  Haslam,  A.  B.    (Hope  St.  H.    S.),   History. 

W.  Estes  MacGowan.  A.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 

Everett  D.   Ramsden,   A.   B.    (C.   H.    S.),   Latin,   Algebra. 

Carrie  M.  Searle.  A.  B.    (C.  H.   S.),  Latin,  Algebra. 

I.  Maude  Warren.  Ph.  B.   (Hope  St.  H.  S.).  Physiology,  Botany. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Qraduates  of  Trainins:  Schools,  January  23,  1903. 


Grammar  Schools. 


First  School. 

Second  School. 

Appointment. 

Margaret  N.  Goodwin. . . 

Broad  St. 

Margaret  £.  Magiiire 

Arnold  St.  Pr. 

Oxford  St. 

Elizabeth  B.  McLeo<l. . . . 

River  Ave.  Pr. 

Peace  St. 

Killingly  St. 

Martha  I.  Olsen 

Calhoun  Av.Pr. 
Roosevelt  St. 

Peace  St. 

Amherst  St. 

Irene  K.  OReilly 

Federal  St.  Gr. 

Primary  Schools. 


Clara  £.  Bennett 

Margaret  M.  Blessing.  . . 

Mary  C.  Dunn 

Margaret  G.  Fallon 

Harriet  L.  Giblin 

Mary  J.  Gorman 

Mabel  C.  Hodges 

Lucy  L.  Hurley 

Susan  McElroy 

Katherine  M.  Murray 

Vera  G.  Sweet 

Grace  A.  Turner 

Alice  B.  Whittemore 

Mary  A.  E.  Williams  . . . 


Montague  St. 

Willow  St. 

River  Ave. 
Somerset  St. 

Charles  St. 

River  Ave. 
Montague  St. 

State  St. 

California  Ave. 

Elmwood  Ave. 
Harris  Ave. 

Benefit  St. 

Willard  Ave. 

Harris  Ave. 
Elmwood  Ave. 

Benefit  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 


California  Ave. 
Plain  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Elmwood  Ave. 

Montague  St. 

Willard  Ave. 
Calhoun  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 

Arnold  St. 
Benefit  St. 

Willow  St. 

Willow  St. 
Harris  Ave. 
Somerset  St. 


Julian  St. 
Atwell's  Ave. 

Fe<leral  St.  Pri. 
Webster  Ave. 

Berlin  St. 
State  St. 


Benefit  St. 

Charles  St. 
Benefit  St. 

Potter  Ave. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 
Killingly  St. 
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Qraduates  of  Training  Schools,  June  26,  1903. 

Grammar  Schools. 


Jennie  A.  Donovan 

Jane  V.  Gearon 

Katherine  F.  McGinn... . 
Mary  E.  McMurrough.  . . 
Grace  Pierce 


Jennie  E.  WinHor. 
Alice  E.  Wright. . 


First  School. 


Academy  Ave. 

Oxford  St. 

Academy  Ave. 

Roosevelt  St. 

Point  St. 


Second  School. 

Oxford  St. 

Peace  St. 

Roosevelt  St. 

Point  St. 

Peace  St. 


Academy  Ave. 
Point  St. 


Appointment. 


Academy  Ave.  Or 


Roosevelt  St. 

Point  St.        Academy  Ave. 


Primary  Schools. 


Alice  G.  Brady '    Somerset  St. 

Annie  p.  Bunlick ^KfAv^e'' 

E.  Jessie  Dawley River  Ave. 

Mabel  T.  Gardner Willard  Ave. 

Philomena  M.  Johnson . . '      River  Ave. 

Clara  V.  McCarthy Arnold  St. 

Mary  C.  McKenna Beacon  Ave. 

Laura  A.  Moran California  Ave. 

Catherine  E.  Murphy Plain  St. 

Cecilia  A.  Murray Elnnvooil  Ave. 


Beacon  Ave. 

Arnold  Street. 

Benetit  St. 

Harris  Ave. 

River  Ave. 

V  illovv  St. 

Willard  Ave. 

Calhoun  St. 


Elizabeth  G.  O'Malley.. . 
Maude  E.  Perrin 


Calhoun  Ave.  !  Elm  wood  Ave 

California  Ave. 


Harris  Ave. 
Montague  St. 


Benefit  St. 


Chalkstone  Ave. 


Federal  St.  Pri. 


Veazie  St. 
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Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals. 


April,  11KX5. 


Hkih  Schools. 

English  High  School,         Constance  L.  Lake,  Homer  N.  Sweet. 

Classical  High  School,        Rachel  6.  McAuliffe.  Marion  E.  Mitchell. 
Hope  Street  High  School,  Zechariah  Chaffee,  Jr.,  Louise  Baggott  Morgan. 
Manual    Training    High 

School,  Edna  A.  Fraser,  Frederick  G.  Meyer. 

(Excellence  in  ComiK>sition  and  Delivery.) 


Grammar  Schools. 


Academy  Avenue, 
Branch  Avenue, 
Bridgham  School, 
Bridgham  School, 
Broad  Street, 
Candace  Street, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Federal  Street, 
Man  ton  Avenue, 
Messer  Street, 
Messer  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Peace  Street, 
Peace  Street, 
Point  Street, 
Roosevelt  Street, 
Roosevelt  Street, 
Thayer  Street, 
Thayer  Street, 
Vineyard  Street, 


William  James  Maguire. 
Walter  E.  Greenwood. 
Alice  L.  Walch. 


J.  Tracy  Winterich. 
Walter  D.  Heaphy. 
Gertrude  C.  Engquist. 
Mary  E.  Kehoe. 


Anna  L.  McGovern, 

Mary  C.  Sullivan, 

CliflFord  A.  Kingsley, 

Frank  H.  Miller. 

May  Nicholls, 

Grace  E.  Ma<' Donald, 

Helena  K.  Curtin, 

Robert  E.  Dunbar, 

James  N.  Sommerville,  Cecile  Mignault. 

Edward  J.  Horrigan. 

M.  Bertha  Appleton,        Etta  M.  Tucker. 

Estella  A.  Andres,  Leopold  J.  Gervais. 

Mabel  Ethel  Baird,  Ingeborg  Holmquist. 

George  Harvey  Morris,  William  Francis  Ward 

William  R.  Hudson,  Jr.  Geoffrey  W.  Harves. 

Bertha  E.  Smith,  Mary  J.  Adamson. 

Laurence  C.  Branch,        Lillian  M.  Hulatt. 

Mabel  A.  Shawcross,       Agnes  CM.  Farley. 

Alton  M.  Fenner,  William  J.  Potter. 

Thomas  S.  Delano,  Jr.    Mary  M.  Jameson 

Fiorina  Madolin  Williams. 

Bessie  R.  Paine,  Leslie  H.  Martin. 


(Excellence  in  Reading.) 
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School    Census,    Attendance    In     Public,    Catholic    and 

Select  Schools,  and  Number  Not  Attendlaf 

Any   School. 
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Tabulation   of  the   Returns   of  the   School   Census   taken 

during  January*  1903*  by  Wards. 

Attendance,  by  Schools  and  Sexes. 


Ward. 

Sex. 

Public. 

Catholic. 

Select. 

No 
School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

I 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

837 
829 

401 
396 

90 
133 

214 
172 

1,642 

1,530 

1,666 

797 

223 

386 

3,072 

II 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,061 
1,071 

278 
313 

42 
68 

76 
78 

1,466 

1,520 

2,132 

691 

100 

163 

2,970 

Ill 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,8S2 
1.792 

323 
344 

1 
4 

'MS 
306 

2,622 

2,445 

3.644 

667 

5 

661 

4,967 

IV 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

842 
824 

135 
138 

60 
12 

97 
83 

1,124 

1,057 

1,666 

273 

62 

180 

2.181 

V 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,166 
1,158 

367 
363 

44 

52 

296 
257 

1,863 

1,830 

2,324 

720 

96 

553 

3,693 

VI 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,381 
1,353 

105 
105 

10 
14 

114 
125 

1,610 

1,697 

2,7.^ 

210 

24 

239 

3,207 

VII 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,208 
1,256 

67 

88 

11 
16 

166 
119 

1,442 

1,479 

2,464 

155 

27 

275 

2,921 

VIII 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,488 
1,439 

68 
175 

2 
6 

250 
263 

1,817 

1,883 

2,927 

243 

8 

522 

3,700 

IX 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,423 
1,416 

46 
106 

18 
26 

435 
443 

1,922 

1,990 

2,839 

162 

43 

878 

3,912 

X 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,656 
1,623 

298 
428 

10 
3 

269 
305 

2,2:e 

2,369 

3,278 

726 

13 

574 

4,591 

ritv 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

12,913 
12,761 

2,078 
2,456 

278 
323 

2,261 
2,160 

17,630 

17,690 

26,674 

4,634 

601 

4,411 

35,220 
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A  Table  showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  for  the 

First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


1871 
187J 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187(; 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
188l» 
1883 
1884 
1885 
188^ 
1887 
1888 
1881) 


Primary. 


3,416 
4,110 
3,902 
4,894 
5,164 
5,054 
5,432 
5,807 
5,462 
5,246 
6,670 
6,384 
6,807 
6,981 
0,970 
7,428 
7,130 
7,315 
7,464 


Intermediate. 


2,447 
1.929 
2,123 
2,680 
2,686 
2.650 
3,185 
3,232 
3,175 
2,961 
3,138 
3,368 
3.539 
3,327 
3,577 
3,574 
3,191 
3,322 
3,329 


Grammar. 


2.094 
2,098 
2,687 
2.978 
3,196 
3,669 
3,689 
3,761 
3,697 
3,652 
3,666 
3,884 
4,267 
4,472 
4,542 
4,703 
4.775 
4,733 
4,689 


High. 


289 
341 
393 
376 
394 
451 
500 
528 
615 
417 
460 
646 
006 
704 
746 
724 
716 
766 

fUft 


Total. 


8,646 
9,072 
9,166 
10,928 
11,430 
12,129 
12,800 
12,828 
12,848 
12,176 
12,874 
14,171 
16,221 
16,484 
16,836 
16,429 
15,811 
16,126 
16,330 


1890-1 . . 

1891 -J.. 

1892-3.. 

1893-4.. 

1894-5.. 

1895-6.. 

1890-7 . . 

1897-8.. 

1898-9  . 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 

1902-1903 


Special. 


3a'{ 
:t58 
:i22 

342 


Kinder- 
garten. 


218 

313 

524 

579 

761 

803 

979 

1,041 

1,281 

1,375 

1.495 


Primary. 
10,888 
11,398 
11,835 
12,385 
13,144 
13,114 
14,325 
14,795 
16,987 
16,332 
16,548 
17,266 
17,062 


Grammar. 
6,040 
4,536 
4,548 
4,870 
5,118 
6,032 
5,120 
5,290 
5,625 
5,485 
5,396 
5,639 
6,580 


High. 

841 

906 

847 

1,083 

1,330 

1,427 

1,533 

1,674 

2,106 

1.792 

1,930 

1,956 

1,900 


Total. 
16,769 
16,839 
17,448 
18,661 
20,116 
20,182 
21,739 
22,662 
24,697 
24,963 
25,513 
26,548 
27,379 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCEt  R.  I. 

1902-1903. 


City  population  by  census  of  1880 104.852 

"             "           **        "        "  1886 118.070 

"             **           "        '*        "  1890 l.')2446 

*•            "        "        •'  1895 146,472 

"              "            '*        ♦•        •*  1900 175,597 

estimated,  1903 185,000 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools  according  to  school  census. . .  25,674 

In  Catholic  schools 4,634 

In  select  or  private  schools 601 

Not  in  any  school 4,411 

Total  school  population |  ^?^^*  i]'g\^  \  ^5,220 

Nnumber  of  different  teachers  employed  in  public  schools : 

Males 55 

Females 695 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed 711.69 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 23,(>54.3 

A.verage  attendance 21 ,319.6 

Number  of  schools : 

High  School^ 4 

Grammar  Schools 15 

Primary  Schools 70 

Schools  for  Individual  Work 8 

Schools  for  Backward  Children 3 

Total 100 

Assessed  value  of  school  property S2,759,882  00 

•'      •*  the  City 200,668,540  00 
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SALARIES. 

Superintendent $4,000  00 

First  assistant  superintendent 2,000  00 

Second  assistant  superintendent 1,500  00 

Principals  of  high  schools 2,500  00 

First  assistants  in  high  schools $1,600  00  to  1,800  00 

Second    "           "      ♦'          "       1,300  00  to  1,500  00 

Third       '*            •*      ••          ••       1,000  00  to  1,200  00 

Fourth    *'            ♦*      '«          '•       600  00  to     900  00 

Teachers-in-training  in  the  high  schools 400  00 

Principals  in  fourteen  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

Principal  in  one  grammar  school 1,500  00 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools  : 

For  their  first  year  of  service 400  00 

For  their  second  year 450  00 

For  their  third  year 500  00 

For  their  fourth  year 530  00 

For  their  fifth  and  subsequent  years  the  maximum  allowed 

for  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed  : 

Grades  one  to  five,  maximum 600  00 

Grades  six  and  seven,  maximum 625  00 

Grade  eight,  maximum $75  00 

Grade  nine,  maximum 750  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools   of   six   or   more    rooms    (in 

addition  to  other  salary) 75  00 

Other  principals  of  primary  schools   (in   addition   to  other 

salary) 50  00 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade $800  00  to  1,000  00 

„  "         primary  grade  (in  addition  to  other  salary)      75  00  to     150  00 

Pupil  teachers 250  00 

Kindergarten  teachers,  two  sessions,  same  as  primary  teachers. 

one  session $300  00  to  450  00 

Principals  of  schools  for  individual  work ...  750  00 

Assistants  in  schools  for  individual  work $500  00  to  675  00 

Principals  and  a.ssistants  in  schools  for  backward  children 

the  same  as  for  schools  for  individual  work. 

Director  of  music 2,000  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  music,  each 1,000  00 

Director  of  drawing 1,800  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  drawing,  each 1,000  00 

Director  of  physical  training 1,200  00 

Direotor  of  penmanship 1,000  00 
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RECEIPTS   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR   ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,    1903. 


Amount  appropriated  for  public  schools    from  tax  levy. ..  .    $615,000  00 
Amounts  from  other  sources : 

State   of   Rhode    Island $31,741  58 

Tuition     lOJOll  20 

Poll   Taxes    19,437  80 

Dog   Licenses    11.572  20 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies 140  04 

Sale  of   furniture    365  50 

Repairs  on   furniture   loaned 0  60 

Bills  unclaimed : 

Bookkeeper    Publishing    Co..     $1  <X) 
Aerated   Distilled   Wlater  Co.       1  25 

50 

2  75 

73.880  7(5 

$688,880  V6 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR   FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.   1903. 


Salaries : 

High   Schools   

Grammar   Schools    ' , 

Primary   Schools 

Kindergartens     

Schools  for  Individual  Work . . . , 
Schools  for  Backward  Children 
Special  Teachers : 

Drawing     , 

Music     

Penmanship 

Physical  Training   


$106,711  51 

ia3,607  i^ 

192,732  27 

21,085  12 

13.074  d3 

2,247  UO 


$3,800  00 

4,1|)1  G5 

750  00 

1,200  00 


Director  of   Kindergartens    

Librarian  at  Classical  High  School 

Pay  of  Permanent  Substitutes  for  clerical  work 

Superintendent  of   Schools    

Two  Assistant  Superintendents   

Office  and   Supply  Room 

Agent  for  Committee  on  School  Houses 

Janitors : 

Day    Schools    $49,299  24 

Evening   Schools    2,107  60 

Removing  Snow  and  Ice 992  03 

Repair    Shop    153  14 


Truant   Officer    

Clerk    

Commitment  Fees      

Costs  in  truancy  cases  in  Sisrth  Dis- 
trict  Court    

Other  expenses    

Horse  and  carriage.   Superintendent  ot  Janitors, 

Janitors'    supplies    

Furniture  and   repairs    , 

Carting    furniture    , 


1,500  00 

480  00 

20  30 

22  65 
482  34 


9,901  65 
1,000  00 

600  00 
2,307  50 
3,600  00 
2,880  00 
6,589  50 

600  00 


52,552  01 


2.505  29 

449  11 

1,666  23 

5,832  80 

300  10 


Amount    carried    forward $560,242  97 
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Amount  brought   forward 

Rent   of   pianos 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos   

Moving  pianos    

Care  of  clocks 

Text   books    

Library  and  reference  books 

Supplementary   reading    

Stationery   and  supplies,   including  apparatus 

Freight    and    express 

Carting    supplies    

Printing     

Advertising     

Instructors  in  typewriting.  High  Schools 

Care  of  text  books,  English  Higli  School 

'Clerical   services,   English  High   School 

Assistant  to  Engineer,  Manual  Training  High  School 

Examinations     

•Coal     $30,478  65 

Carting   Coal    2,588  46 

Moving    Coal    59  22 


$560,242  97 

361  18 

183  48 

8  00 

827  87 

13,276  28 

485  89 

250  46 

17.299  39 

152  40 

1,073  46 

3.442  30 

41  ;iS 

799  50 
416  00 
356  00 
232  00 
6  00 


Wood     

Light    

Water     

Rents     

Tuition : 

Rhode   Island    School   of   Design, 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School   . . 
Town  of  Cranston    


$1,510  50 

6,054  96 

255  00 


Postage     

Horse  and  carriage.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Rent  of  telephones : 

Secretary's  office    

Superintendent's  office    

Superintendent's    residence    

Assistant  Superintendent's  office   

Truant  Officer    


189  00 
21  <T0 

112  50 
12  00 

ir>3  00 


•  33,126  2S 
2,112  25 
2,794  28 
3,158  IB 
1,055  00 


8,726  46 
832  OiS 
300  (K> 


Amounts  carried   forward 


$487  50    $651,552  07 


•  Coal  for  1902-^  paid  from  appropriation  for  1903-4,  $16,287.11 ;  coal  for  1901-2  paid 
from  appropriation  for  1902-3,  $6,544.90.  The  difference  between  these  amounts. 
$9,742.21  should  be  added  to  the  above  amount  $33,126.33  making  the  amount  for  coal 
for  day  schools  $42,868.54;  adding  to  this  the  amount  for  coal  for  evening  nchool^ 
$2,690.57,  makes  the  total  amount  paid  for  coal  l)ought  for  1902-3,  $45,559.11. 
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Amounts   brought    forward $487  50   $051,552  07 

Superintendent  of  Janitors,  office 03  35 

Superintendent  of  Janitors,   residence...  180  (KT 

Classical   High    School 203  64 

Hope  Street  High  ScBool 145  C5 

Supply    Room    144  00 

Purchasing  Agent    (Secretary's  Office)...  0  CO 


1,203  74 

Engrossing  Diplomas    253  25 

Traveling    expenses,    Purchasing    Agent 5  85 

Binding     27  21 

Census : 

Supervision     $150  00 

Tabulating   and   arranging   alphabetically  150  00 

Clerical  work   273  00 

Enumerating     528  33 

Interpreter    4  50 

Printing     68  20 

Supplies     80 

Postage     5  00 

1,170  83 


Carriage    hire    45  37 

Transportation    of   teachers 013  OO 

Laundry     110  85 

Pay   of   page 12  UO 

Arbor    Day    50  85 

Insurance     0<»  50 

Lantern   Slides   in  circulation 59  .*i9 

New   horse,    Superintendent  of   Janitors 200  OO 

Use  of  tariff  lines 15  70 

Moving  and   installing   telephones 81  60 

Moving  and  fitting  up  offices 453  20 

Orchestra     25  01> 

Lecturer     15  00 

Extra  services  in  laboratory.  Classical   High   School iT  85 

Messenger   service    "^ 

Miscellaneous    small    bills 16  85 

Evening  Schools : 

Teachers'    salaries    $25,461  00 

Other    expenses    ^ 7,024  16 

32.485  16 

$688,880  ;6 
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"Teachers'  pay  roll  for  September,  T902,  amounting  to  $47,739.20,  paid 
from  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

Teachers'  pay  roll  for  September,  1903,  amounting  to  $48,308.81,  paid 
from  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904. 

Bills  for  September,  1902,  amounting  to  $30,385.53,  paid  from  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,   1903. 

Bills  for  September,  1903,  amounting  to  $55,984.00,  paid  from  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,   1904. 

'llie  difference  between  the  above  afjnounts  for  pay  rolls  ($539.55)  and 
bills  ($19,598.47),  $20,138.02,  added  to  the  expnditures,  $688,- 
880.76,  shows  that  the  actual  exi)enses  of  the  year  euding  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903,  were  $709,018.78. 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees : 

Executive    Committee     $12n,4^K)  47 

Committee   on    School    Houses    r>;3,41Mj  78 

Evening    Schools     32,485  1(5 

High    Schools    108,52o  8<5 

Grammar  and   Primary   Schools    350,732  84 

Drawing     3,800  00 

Music     4,151  (35 

Il^vgiene     1.200  00 

Penmanship     750  U() 

Education   of   Backward    Children 2.247  00 


*i 


tt 


*t 


i* 


$IW8.SS0  70 
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MAINTENANCE  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  SCHOOL   YEAR  1903-3. 


English  High  School. 

Teachers*   salaries    $34,453  33 

Text  books    2,215  63 

Reference  and   library  books 84  10 

Stationery   and  school   supplies 1,426  65 

New    typewriters    734  00 

Apparatus  and  special   supplies 303  42 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice    1,715  49 

Janitors*   supplies    44  09 

Coal     , 649  98 

Wood     11  50 

Light     68  85 

Water    177  67 

Furniture  and   repairs    431  87 

Instructor   in   typewriting    475  00 

Care  of  text  books 416  00 

Clerical    services    ;{56  00 

Laundry     13  47 


Classical  High  t^chool. 

Teachers*   salaries    $19,056  17 

Text   books    362  96 

Reference   and   library   books 24  48 

Stationery   and   school   supplies 266  72 

Apparatus   and   special   supplies 395  03 

Janitors'  salaries,   including  removal  of  snow 

and    ice    2.536  10 

Janitors'    supplies    84  02 

Coal     1,068  425 

Wood     6  00 

Light     300  87 

Amount  carried   forward    $24,1<X)  77 


$43,667  U5 
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Amount  brought  forward    $24,100  77 

Water     31  72 

Furniture  and  repairs   288  97 

Extra   services  in  laboratories •  . .  .  11  85 

I>aundrv 14  47 


Manual  Training  High  School. 

Teachers'  salaries    $27 J36  67 

Text  books    410  62 

Reference  and  library  books 9  25 

Stationery    and    school    supplies 351  59 

Apparatus  and.  special  supplies : 

Chemistry   and   Physics $164  60 

Domestic   Science    132  82 

Domestic  Art   66  41 

Drawing    knd    Art 273  79 

Electricity     40  59 

Photography    128  32 

Woodwork    373  40 

Ironwork     655  28 

Machinery  and  tools  12  08 

Engine  room    36  81 

Machine  shop    f . . . .       30  40 

Kitchen   utensils    2  76 

1,917  26 

Assistant    to   engineer 232  00 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and    ice    1,807  26 

Janitors'   supplies    53  55 

Coal    1,269  55 

Light    329  07 

Water     127  47 

Furniture  ,and  repairs   148  20 

Laundry     64  31 


8 


$24,447  78 


34,456  83 
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Hope  Street  High  School. 

Teachers'  salaries    $25,465  34 

Text  books   625  47 

Reference  and  library  books 22  88 

Stationery  and   school   supplies 558  89 

Instructor   in   typewriting 324  50 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 184  05 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice    2.479  98 

Janitors'   supplies    M  03 

Coal     / 1,207  40 

Wood     10  25 

Light    234  25 

Water    87  23 

Furniture  and  repairs   172  (R 

Laundry    16  56 


Orammar  Schools.  * 

Teachers'  salaries    $133,607  95 

Text   books    5,280  60 

Stationery   and   school   supplies 4,103  49 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal   of  snow 

and   ice    10,596  84 

Janitors'   supplies    463  77 

Coal    5,191  02 

Wood     275  00 

Light     785  78 

Water     555  10 

Furniture  and  repairs    1,461  23 

Laundry    (Broad    street)     2  04 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Schools. 

Teachers'    salaries    $213.817  39 

Text  books    5,634  94 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 4,959  54 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and    ice    28,203  94 

Amount    carried    forwjird $252,615  81 


81,529  77 


$162,322  82 
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Amount    brought    forward $252,615  81 

Janitors*   supplies    973  45 

Coal    19,580  77 

Wood     893  07 

Lright    849  97 

Water     2,014  88 

Furniture  and   repairs 2,1G7  05 

Schools  for  Individual  Work, 

Teachers*   salaries    $13,074  93 

Text  books    237  05 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 195  07 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice    1,179  31 

Janitor*s   supplies    71  21 

Coal     450  17 

Wood    40  06 

Light     136  75 

Water     103  74 

Furniture   and   repairs 529  05 

Schools  for  Backxcard  Children. 

Teachers*   salaries    $2,247  00 

Text    books    38  05 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 2C  66 

Janitors*  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice    406  10 

Janitors*   supplies    3  28 

Coal     95  70 

Wood     5  12 

Light     84  54 

Water    38  53 

Furniture   and   repairs (m  07 

Evening  Schools, 
Salaries : 

Supervisor     $535  00 

High    Schools    5,598  00 

Common  Schools 18,965  00 

Teacher  of  Music  and  accompanist      363  00 

Amount    carried    forward...  $25,40100 


$279,095  00 


$16,017  94 


3,011  05 
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Amount    brought    forward. .  $25,461  00 

Books: 

High    Schools    $283  40 

'Common    Schools    275  83 

550  23 

Stationery  and  Supplies: 

High    Schools    f'Mo  70 

Common    Schools     282  07 

628  73 

Coal     2,C90f  57 

Light     1.916  25 

Water    161  01 

Chemicals  and  glass.  High  School  laboratory  33  00 

Printing    200  59 

Advertising 321  67 

Postage     64  00 

Rent    175  00 

Labor  repairing  furniture   8  12 

Carriage    hire     31  25 

Clerical    work    22  75 

Rent  of  pianos    ol  34 

Railroad    tickets    37  00 

Lecturer     20  00 

Use  of  public   tclei)lioncs 4  65 

$32,485  16 

Janitors*    salaries    2.101  60 


$34,586  m 
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THE  CITY   OF   PUOVIDKNC^IO. 


In  School  Committee,  October  28.  1904. 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  presented  the  annual  report  of 
the  School  Committee,  which  was  received,  approved,  and  ordered 
printed  as  a  separate  document,  together  with  the  appendices. 

Attest : 

HENRY   B.   ROSE, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence: 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  herewith  submit  a  brief 
8Uiiiinarv  of  the  work  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the 
conditions  in  the  schools  during  the  year  1903-1904. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  monthly 
meetings  and  in  various  school  officers'  reports  filed  in  the 
school  department. 

FINAJCCIAL. 

The  school  committee  has  in  recent  years  pursued  the 
policy  of  reducing  the  estimates  so  far  as  possible  before 
submitting  them  to  the  city  council.  The  estimate  for  1903- 
1904  was  1755,670.75.  The  city  council  made  an  appro- 
priation of  1663,000,  in  addition  to  receipts  from  poll  taxes, 
dog  licenses,  tuition,  sale  of  school  supplies,  and  from  the 
state  for  public  education,  which  amounted  to  |78,610.47. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  the  estimates  to  the  lowest  limits  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  estimate  for  the  year  1903-1904  was 
several  thousand  dollars  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  The 
natural  growth  of  schools  will  make  larger  appropriations 
necessary.  Attempts  to  secure  greater  economy  without 
impairing  efficiency  have  been  made  in  various  directions. 
Such  provision  should  be  made  for  the  public  schools  as 
will  enable  them  not  merely  to  maintain  their  present  posi- 
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lion,  but  to  advance.  There  is,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
exertions,  a  great  need  of  larger  appropriations  in  some 
departments  of  school  work.  The  growth  of  the  citj  and 
of  the  school  population,  the  increasing  need  of  a  thorough 
education  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools,  but 
who  are  compelled  to  attend  the  evening  schools  if  they  are 
to  attain  an  education,  and  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  have  not  even  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
show  in  part  why  appropriations  are  inadequate. 

The  whole  question  of  salaries  has  been  referred  to  a 
committee  for  investigation  and  report.  The  increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  pay  for  similar  service  in  other  cities  are 
given  as  reasons  why  the  matter  should  be  investigated. 

The  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  an  exhibit  at  St.  Ivouis  of  the  school 
work  of  the  city. 

A  course  of  lectures  upon  educational  topics  was  author- 
ized at  a  cost  of  |150. 

SCHOOL   PROPERTY. 

Extensive  repaii*8  have  been  made  upon  the  school  property 
in  various  parts  of  the  cit}.  Bridgham  Grammar  School 
has  undergone  the  most  extensive  alterations.  New  heating 
plants,  frequently  supplanting  the  Smead  system  of  heating, 
have  been  installed  in  several  school  buildings.  New  and 
improved  plumbing,  electric  lights,  changes  in  doors  that 
they  may  open  outward  for  safety  in  case  of  fire  or  panic, 
and  many  other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  equipment 
of  buildings.  In  all,  more  than  twenty  buildings  have  re- 
ceived attention. 
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A  superintendent  of  school  property  has  been  elected, 
who  also  appoints  janitors.  This  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  property  in  one  person.  The  committee 
of  the  city  council  and  the  superintendent  of  public  build- 
ings have  given  much  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  wages  of  janitors  have  been  adjusted  in  as  equitable 
a  manner  as  possible. 

ADMINISTRATION  OFFICES. 

At  the  present  time  the  offices  of  the  school  department 
are  as  follows: 

General  offices  of  the  superintendents,  secretary,  direct- 
ors, etc.,  32  Summer  street. 

Superintendent  of  school  property,  old  central  police 
station.  Canal  street. 

Purchasing  agent,  45  Eddy  sti'eet  (hired  rooms). 
Truant  officer,  Citv  Hall. 

• 

That  these  offices  should  be  scattered  in  this  way  is  un- 
fortunate. It  involves  much  loss  of  time  upon  the  part  of 
teachers  and  others  who  may  have  business  with  several  of 
these  departments.  None  of  these  offices  are  in  quarters 
intended  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  now  put,  and  in 
some  instances  the  rooms  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  the 
purposes.  The  most  efficient  and  economical  administration 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  provision  of  new  permanent 
quarters.  In  any  case,  certain  of  these  officers  will  soon  be 
crowded  from  their  present  quarters  through  the  need  of 
the  room  for  other  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
planned. 
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The  Schools. 

backward  children. 

The  schools  for  backward  children  have  insufficient  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  this  difficult  and  important  part  of 
the  educational  system.  Every  dollar  spent  upon  these  chil- 
dren should  help  to  make  them  less  liable  to  later  become 
dependent  upon  the  city  for  support.  This  training  should 
be  most  effective  in  order  to  prevent  a  long  life  of  de- 
pendency. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  been  continued  at  an  average  cost  per 
week  of  seventy-three  and  one-half  cents  per  pupil  for  in- 
struction and  supervision.  The  cost  of  lighting,  heating, 
supplies,  etc.,  materially  increases  the  total  of  |28,840.50 
spent  on  these  schools  for  instruction  and  supervision.  In 
these  schools  the  problem  of  reaching  effectively  a  school 
population  which  tends  to  be  transient  becomes  difficult. 
It  requires  capable  teachers  to  instruct  an  average  of  more 
than  thirteen  of  these  pupils  per  evening. 

GRAMMAR   AND   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  changes  in  the  course  which  places  these  schools  on 
an  eight-year  basis  are  now  becoming  operative.  The  sys- 
tem of  semi-annual  graduation  has  been  introduced.  The 
age  of  entrance  to  the  primary  schools  has  been  raised  from 
five  to  six  and  to  the  kindergarten  schools  from  four  to  four 
and  one-half  years.  All  of  these  changes  are  regarded  as 
advantageous  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  short  time 
during  which  they  have  been  operative. 
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Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  higher  re- 
quirements on  the  part  of  candidates  come  naturally  with 
the  progress  of  education. 

The  restoration  of  ungraded  rooms  for  the  care  of  pupils 
who  for  any  reason  do  not  fit  existing  classes  is  reported  as 
economical  both  for  teachers  and  scholars. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  the  name  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  was  changed  to  the  Technical  High  School.  Here  it 
may  be  said  that  the  demands  upon  this  high  school  have 
entirely  outgrown  its  equipment  and  the  schoolroon'S  of 
the  building  can  accommodate  only  a  part  of  the  i»u]>il8 
applying  for  admission.  The  lot  purchased  for  an  addition 
to  the  Technical  High  School  building  has  during  the  year 
been  cleared,  and  the  addition  is  most  urgently  needed  for  . 
the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

The  Classical  High  School  has  been  completed  by  the 
putting  in  of  the  physical  laboratory  apparatus. 

The  two-year  commercial  course  in  the  English  High 
School  is  now  open  only  to  pupils  of  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age.    This  limitation  is  said  to  be  very  advantageous. 

The  system  of  semi-annual  promotions  to  the  high  schools 
is  thus  far  approved. 

DRAWING. 

After  nine  years  of  efficient  service  as  Director  of  Draw- 
ing, Miss  Harriette  L.  Rice  resigned.  Mr.  Fredric  L.  Bum- 
ham  was  appointed  to  that  position. 
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MEDICAL    INSPECTION. 

It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  rational  progress  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  appropriation  of  |1,000  to  provide  for 
medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools.  This  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  board  of  aldermen  is  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  eflficient  Superintendent  of  Health,  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Chapin.  While  the  work  was  begun  only  last 
May,  reports  already  show  its  great  benefits. 

superintendent's  report. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  internal  administration 
of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  in  the  tables  of  statistics  printed  herewith. 

HORACE  S.  TARBELL,  LL.  D. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  requested 
that  the  following  resolutions  be  printed  in  connection  with 
the  annual  report: 

WnEREAS,  Intelligence  has  been  received  that  Horace  S.  Tai-bell, 
LL.  D.,  for  eighteen  years  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  city,  died  in 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  10,  1004 ;   therefore 

Ttesolvedy  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of 
Providence,  hereby  express  our  sense  of  bereavement  and  personal  loss 
in  the  death  of  one  who  was  for  so  many  years  associated  with  us  as 
the  head  of  the  system  of  schools  in  this  city,  and  who  was  always  a 
friend  in  full  sympathy  with  us  in  our  vocation. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  our  calling;  has  lost  a  finished  scholar,  an 
author  of  wide  reputation,  a  gentleman  whose  uniform  courtesy  was 
apparent  to  all.  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  all  grades  of  schools,  one 
whose  attainments  and  character  well  fitted  him  for  the  prominent 
positions  he  fille<l.  not  only  as  city  superintendent,  but  also  in  connection 
with  state  organizations  and  the  National   Kducational  Association. 
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Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Tarbell  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  Providence,  also  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
school  committee,  with  a  request  that  the  same  be  printed  in  connection 
with  their  next  annual  report. 

David  W.  Hoyt, 
George  E.  Church, 
James  M.  Sawin, 
Ellen  A.  Salisbury, 
Ella  M.  Pierce, 

Committee, 

The  committee  not  only  inserts  the  above  resolutions,  but 
also  records  its  cordial  concurrence  therewith. 

CHANGES   IX  THE   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Philbrick,  who  had  served  on  the  school 
committee  since  1897,  representing  the  second  ward  until 
1901  and  from  that  time  rei)resenting  the  first  ward,  re- 
signed in  December,  1903.  Mr.  Charles  Matteson  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Fanning,  representing  the  third  ward 
from  1900,  resigned  in  September,  1908.  Mr.  Michael  A. 
Rattigan  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Fanning. 

Mr.  William  J.  Cain,  from  the  same  ward,  resigned  after 
three  years'  service  in  January,  1904.  Mr.  John  W.  Hogan 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Cain. 

Mr.  John  E.  McCartin  represented  the  fifth  ward  from 
December,  1902,  to  September,  1903,  when  he  resigned  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  William  A.  Cranston. 

Mr.  Walter  II.  Karney,  who  had  served  upon  the  commit- 
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tee  since  1890,  resigned  in  April,  1904.     Mr.  Frank  E.  Ballou 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Barney. 

From  April,  1891,  to  December,  1902,  Mr.  Barney  served 
as  president  of  the  school  committee.  In  recognition  of 
Mr.  Barney's  long  and  faithful  service  in  behalf  af  the 
schools  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
April  29,  1904 : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Walter  H.  Barney  having  resigned  his  member- 
ship in  this  committee,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  committee  place  upon  record  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  long  and  intelligent  service  rendered  by  him  as  a  member  of 
the  body,  serving  as  its  president,  from  1801  to  1902,  continuously. 

Reaolvedy  That  the  secretary  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
Barney. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Georgb  G.  Wilson, 
Thomas  W.  Watbeman, 
Joseph  H.  Gainer, 
James  A.   Dempsby, 
Michael  A.  Raitigan. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT, 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  report  for  the  school 
year  b^inning  September  14,  1903,  and  ending  July  1,  1904. 

ATTENDANCE. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  school  year  there  appeared  at 
the  different  school  buildings  24,328  pupils,  a  decrease  of 
159  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  decrease  was  accounted  for  in  the  1  B  grade, 
which  enrolled  in  September,  1902,  2,823,  and  in  September,. 
1903,  2,074.  This  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  new  six-year 
admission  by-law.  As  a  result  rooms  in  the  primary  schools 
which  had  formerly  been  overcrowded  were  in  a  very  com- 
fortable condition.  Several  outside  grammar  rooms  were 
closed  and  no  new  primary  rooms  were  opened.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high  schools,  in- 
cluding the  principals,  was  26  in  the  English;  22  in  the 
Classical;  17  in  the  Technical;  28y2  in  Hope  Street.  The 
general  average  in  all  the  high  schools  was  23Vi>.  The  aver- 
age per  room  in  the  grammar  schools  was  41^/^,  and  in  the 
primary  schools  41.  The  enrolment  during  the  first  quarter 
increased  to  25,622.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1904,  there  were  present  24,336.  The  total  enrol- 
ment for  the  year  was  29,646.  The  average  enrolment  for 
the  year  was  23,697.3,  and  the  average  attendance  21,579.1. 
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The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  91.06 ;  the  per  cent,  in  the 
high  schools  was  94.8;  in  the  grammar  schools  92.9;  in  the 
primar}^  schools  90.6;  in  the  special  schools  89.5,  and  in  the 
kindergartens,  79.7.  Excluding  the  kindergartens,  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance  in  the  remaining  schools  was  91.6,  a  very 
good  showing  for  a  cit}'  so  full  of  factory  life. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Few  cities  ever  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  school  popu- 
lation.  Pupils  during  the  past  school  year,  as  in  other 
years,  have  been  cared  for  in  school  halls  and  in  rooms  not 
designed  for  school  purposes.  In  January,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  on  grammar  and  primary  schools,  I  re- 
ported on  the  general  situation  as  it  then  existed,  as  follows : 

In  the  rooms  of  the  grammar  school  buildings  there  are 
8,341  seats.  December  15,  1903,  there  were  7,101  pupils  in 
these  schools.  This  seemingly  leaves  the  large  margin  of 
1,240  empty  seats;  but  many  of  these  are  not  available,  as 
they  are  in  sections  of  the  city  which  have  not  as  yet  become 
crowded.  At  Hroad  street  there  are  three  empty  rooms,  147 
seats;  at  Manton,  one  empty  room,  49  seats;  at  Thayer,  one 
empty  room,  49  seats;  and  in  the  occupied  rooms  of  these 
three  buildings  there  are  125  empty  seats,  making  in  all  370 
which  cannot  be  used.  This  leaves  870  seats  available  for 
February  8th.  On  that  date  there  will  enter  from  the 
primary  schools,  1,069  pupils,  and  there  will  graduate  140, 
leaving  929  pupils  to  be  cared  for. 

Could  every  seat  in  the  twelve  buildings,  whose  rooms  are 
all  in  use,  be  utilized,  there  would  still  be  59  pupils  without 
seats;  but  because  of  the  varying  numbers  in  the  different 
classes  and  because  districts  do  not  furnish  just  pupils 
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enough  for  the  seats,  there  is  always  some  shrinkage  in  the 
ute  of  a  school  building. 

Omitting  the  three  named  above  as  having  vacant  rooms, 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  Branch,  Federal,  Peace, 
Point,  and  Roosevelt  will  be  in  a  comfortable  condition. 
Bridgham  will  have  5  spare  seats,  and  Candace  4.  Academy 
will  have  143  more  pupils  than  seats;  Doyle,  108;  Meeser, 
53 ;  Oxford,  51 ;  Vineyard,  26.  These  pupils  are  taken  care 
of  by  using  ward  rooms  and  school  halls,  undesirable  and 
unsuitable  places  for  school  work.  This  is  the  minimum 
condition.  It  might  be  added  that  100  pupils  between  Pub- 
lic and  Blackstone  streets,  belonging  to  the  Oxford  Street 
School,  are  sent  to  Point,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  protests 
of  parents  that  their  children  should  be  sent  so  far.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  upper  end  of  the  same  district,  where 
children  from  Gadsden  street  and  some  even  as  far  down  as 
Thurber  avenue  are  sent  to  Broad  street  building. 

To  relieve  this  congestion  in  a  growing  residential  part  of 
the  city  a  new  grammar  school  building  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  upper  part  of  ward  seven,  between  Broad 
street  and  Elmwood  avenue.  By  changing  district  lines  this 
building  would  relieve  the  congestion  at  Messer,  Vineyard, 
and  Oxford,  and  allow  children  to  be  sent  to  school  within 
reasonable  distances. 

In  the  second  ward  the  crowded  section  is  represented  by 
Camp,  Graham,  Montague  Streets  and  Doyle  Avenue  schools. 
In  these  buildings  there  are  1,452  seats.  On  February  8th 
there  will  be  1,490  children,  plus  the  new  ones  who  will 
enter.  After  placing  two  rooms  in  Doyle  hall,  should  the 
entering  class  be  as  large  as  expected  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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rent  outside  rooms.    There  should  be  built  in  this  ward  a 
new  ten-room  building  suitable  for  primary  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades,   situated  somewhere  near  the  centre  of   the 
ward,  to  relieve  present  buildings  and  meet  the  new  growth. 
In  the  ninth  ward  the  crowded  section  is  represented  by 
Africa  Street,  AtwelPs  Avenue,  Courtland,  Federal    (pri- 
mary), Grove  and  Ring  Streets  Schools.    In  these  buildings 
there  are  1,491  seats.    On  February  8th  there  will  be  1,412 
pupils,  plus  the  new  ones  who  will  enter,  a  large  number 
in  this  section.    There  will  be  at  least  150  more  than  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  district.     These  are  taken  care  of  by 
putting  120  in  the  fire  station,  not  a  fitting  place,  and  by 
using  two  small  rooms  at  Grove  Street  seating  25  children 
each.     In  this  section  the  Courtland  Street  School  should 
be  made  into  an  eight-room  building,  and  a  new  ten-room 
building  should  be  built. 

The  congestion  in  the  tenth  ward  should  be  relieved  by  a 
ten-room  building  built  where  the  children  are,  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  Regent  avenue  and  Harold  street. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  eighth  ward  the  condition  is  be- 
coming crowded.  In  the  district  represented  by  Roosevelt, 
Daniel,  Killingly,  Ralph,  Webster,  and  Kelly,  there  are 
1,772  seats,  omitting  the  two  small  rooms  at  Killingly, 
which  should  not  be  used  as  schoolrooms.  There  are  now 
1,597  pupils,  plus  the  new  ones  who  will  enter  in  February. 
The  margin  for  growth  is  very  small,  and  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  section — some  four  hundred  new  houses  hav- 
ing been  built  in  the  last  five  years — with  new  sections  re- 
cently placed  on  the  market  near  Webster  avenue,  and  with 
the  rapidly  growing  settlement  at  Silver  Lake,  new  rooms 
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will  be  needed  about  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided.  The 
present  grammar  building  is  not  large  enough  for  the  gram- 
mar pupils,  part  of  them  now  being  retained  at  Killingly. 
It  is  well  located  tP  take  care  of  the  growing  number  of. 
primary  children.  This  building  should  be  used  for  a  prim- 
ary building,  and  a  new  twelve-room  grammar  building 
should  be  built  near  the  centre  of  the  district. 

These  suggestions  call  for  two  new  twelve-room  grammar 
buildings,  three  ten-room  primary  buildings,  and  the  addi 
tion  of  four  rooms  to  a  present  building,  making  in  all  an 
addition  of  58  schoolrooms. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  enrolment  has  increased  3,813 
and  the  average  membership  2,653,  a  yearly  average  of  762 
of  enrolment  and  of  530  in  membership.  This  means  that 
each  year  there  have  been  present  at  school  every  day  530 
more  pupils  than  the  year  previous;  but  average  member- 
ship does  not  give  the  largest  number  which  at  some  time  in 
the  year  demands  seats.  That  is  too  small,  just  as  the  en- 
rolled number  is  too  large.  The  average  of  the  two  is  none 
too  large.  On  this  basis  the  yearly  need  has  been  650  new 
seats,  13  rooms,  or  65  rooms  for  the  five  years.  During  this 
time  the  city  has  added  46  rooms,  19  less  than  the  increased 
pupils  called  for.  Last  year  no  new  building  was  con- 
structed, and  the  present  congestion  would  have  been  greater 
had  not  advancing  the  entrance  age  to  six  years  kept  out 
700  children  who  would  otherwise  have  entered. 

School  building  has  not  kept  pace  with  school  growth, 
and  to-day  thwe  are  15  roomfuls  of  children  who  should 
be  taken  from  halls,  ward  rooms  and  fire  stations,  and  placed 
in  proper  schoolrooms.     In  this  statement  I  am  omitting 
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the  special  schools,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  similar  places. 
These  15  rooms  taken  from  the  proposed  58  will  leave  43 
for  future  growth,  at  the  most  only  enough  for  three  years 
from  the  present,  two  years  from  the  time  they  would  be 
built. 

I  would  add  that  besides  the  halls  and  ward  rooms  there 
are  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  city  small  rooms  in  the  school 
buildings  not  designed  as  schoolrooms  which  seat  25  pupils. 
The  pupils  in  these  rooms  cost  the  city  80  per  cent,  more 
than  if  they  were  in  rooms  of  regular  size. 

Action  along  the  lines  recommended  was  taken  by  the 
school  board,  and  later  by  the  city  government.  As  a  result 
there  are  in  process  of  construction  a  twelve-room  grammar 
building  on  Niagara  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  a  ten- 
room  primary  building  on  America  street,  and  a  ten-room 
primary  building  on  Regent  avenue.  Lots  have  also  been 
purchased  for  a  twelve-room  grammar  building  on  Webster 
avenue  and  Sterling  street,  and  for  a  six  or  eight-room 
primary  building  on  Hope  street  and  Rochambeau  avenue. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Admiral  street  building  has  been 
entirely  renovated  with  new  (ioors,  new  heating  apparatus 
and  drainage  connection,  and  added  anew  to  the  school 
equipment.  In  all,  the  iirospects  for  sufticient  elementary 
school  accoiniiiodations  are  verv  favorable. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   SITCATION. 

There  is  equal  need  for  action  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  high  schools.  The  congestion  the  j)ast  year  has  been  in 
the  Technical  School,  where  at  one  time  there  were  350 
pupils.     The  normal  seating  capacity  of  the  building  is  28>^. 
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The  surplus  pupils  were  placed  in  the  Classical  building 
and  in  the  hall  of  the  Technical  building.  This  hall  is  now 
used  as  a  class  room,  a  drawing  room,  a  recitation  room, 
and  a  workshop.  The  partitions  are  made  by  curtains  hung 
upon  rods.  The  work  of  the  school  is  seriously  interfered 
with,  and  the  building  should  be  enlarged  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  public.  It  is  hoped  the  next 
school  year  will  see  some  action  taken  by  the  city  govern- 
ment towards  the  relief  of  this  school. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

For  two  years  the  executive  part  of  the  school  department 
has  been  located  in  the  Classical  High  School,  from  which 
it  is  being  gradually  crowded.  A  part  of  the  committee 
report  of  last  year  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  June, 
I  made  the  following  report  to  the  executive  committee : 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  school  coiniiiiltee,  adoi)ted  January  1, 
1904: 

*'lt  was  long  ago  recognized  that  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  the  school  department  at  the  City  Hall  were  in- 
adequate and  inconvenient,  and  efforts  were  made  to  have 
the  city  provide  suitable  (juarters  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
and  heads  of  the  school  department.  Those  who  were  l)est 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  schools,  urged  either  that 
the  buildings  upou  the  land  condemned  by  the  city  at  the 
corner  of  Pond  and  Summer  streets,  be  utilized  for  school 
purposes,  or  that  a  new  bnikliug  adai)ted  for  the  adminis- 
tration use  be  erected  on  the  land.  Nothing  in  this  directi^m 
has  b(MMi  doiK^  bv  the  <-ity  coinicii.  hut  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants,  the  secretary  and  liis  clerks,  have  been 
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provided  with  rooms  in  the  Classical  High  School  building 
The  school  supplies  are  kept  in  hired  rooms  in  the  Sladc 
building  on  Eddy  street,  the  truant  oflBcer  still  retains  his 
office  in  the  City  Hall,  while  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
janitors  has  been  removed  to  the  old  police  station  on  Canal 
street.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  long  remain.  The 
increasing  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  Classical  High  School 
will  soon  make  it  necessary  to  use  as  class  rooms  the  space 
now  assigned  to  the  school  department.  The  necessity  of 
an  administration  building  for  the  school  department  is 
more  pressing  than  ever.'' 

Some  action  should  be  taken  upon  this  recommendation 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  the  school  department  may 
vacate  its  present  quarters.  There  are  in  the  high  school 
buildings,  exclusive  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  this  depart- 
ment, 2,114  seats.  April  22d  there  were  1,910  pupils.  This 
probably  will  be  increased  in  September,  judging  from  the 
growth  in  past  years.  In  addition,  in  the  grammar  schools, 
the  September  8  A  class  will  number  500  pupils,  who  will 
graduate  in  February,  1905.  A  large  number  of  these  will 
enter  the  high  schools.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the 
rooms  now  used  by  this  department  may  be  needed  by  that 
time  and  will  be  needed  not  later  than  September,  1905. 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  this  department  demands 
that  it  be  put  in  adequate  permanent  quarters.  Economy 
or  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officers 
and  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  demand  this.  There  is  a 
distinct  loss  in  the  present  scattered  condition.  The  various 
offices  are  in  five  buildings,  widely  separated;  one  does  not 

have  a  telephone,  even.     Consultation  can  only  be  arranged 
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by  letter,  frequently  causing  vexatious  delays  in  the  settle- 
ment of  important  questions.  Teachers  desiring  to  see  more 
than  one  officer  during  office  hours  are  compelled  to  make 
extra  trips  where  one  would  suffice  with  the  offices  all  in  one 
building.  Many  specific  instances  might  be  cited  if  it  seemed 
necessary.  It  would  be  conducive  to  better  and  more 
economical  service  if  all  the  administrative  departments 
were  housed  under  one  roof. 

Proper  rooms  are  needed  for  the  following:  for  the 
superintendent,  for  his  clerk,  and  for  each  of  the  two  assist- 
ant superintendents;  for  the  director  of  kindergartens;  for 
each  of  the  supervisors  of  special  branches,  drawing,  music, 
penmanship,  and  physical  culture;  for  the  teachers'  library 
and  librarian;  for  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee; 
for  the  business  and  bookkeeping  department;  for  meetings 
of  sub-committees;  for  meetings  of  the  general  committee; 
for  the  clerk  in  charge  of  substitute  teachers;  for  the  pur- 
chasing agent  for  school  supplies,  and  his  clerk,  and  a  com- 
modious stockroom  for  such  supplies ;  for  the  superintendent 
of  school  buildings  and  his  clerk,  a  storeroom  for  janitors' 
supplies,  a  repair  shop  and  storeroom  for  furniture  in  course 
of  repairs;  for  the  truant  officer  and  his  clerk;  for  clerks 
employed  in  taking  the  annual  school  census;  for  meetings 
of  janitors  for  payment  and  instruction;  for  meetings  of 
teachers  by  grades;  and  for  meetings  of  the  whole  body  of 
teachers;  and  if  the  halls  of  the  various  grammar  school 
buildings  are  to  be  cut  up  into  schoolrooms  as  is  now  the 
case  in  many  of  them,  a  room  suitable  for  the  graduating 
exercises  of  any  school,  and  for  lectures  and  exercises  for 
the  general  public  along  the  lines  of  school  work. 
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The  former  plan  of  providing  for  this  department  in  an 
addition  to  the  Technical  High  School,  is  questionable. 

First,  Because  school  offices  shouM  be  separate  from  a 
school  building. 

Second.  Because  the  former  plans  are  not  adequate  in 
amount  of  space  allowed. 

Third.  Because  such  plans  place  forging  shops  under  the 
offices,  where  the  din  would  cause  serious  interference  with 
the  work. 

Fourth.  Because  this  department  should  be  nearer  the 
business  section  of  the  city. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  adapt  any  old  build- 
ings to  these  various  wants.  At  the  best  it  would  be  only 
another  makeshift.  The  real  solution  seems  to  be  in  the 
demand  for  a  new  building,  located  near  the  business  sec- 
tion, the  City  Hall,  the  Normal  School,  the  State  House, 
with  all  of  which  this  department  has  frequent  dealings 
where  consultation  is  necessary.  The  vacant  land  just  be- 
yond the  railroad  seems  eminently  suitable  for  the  location 
of  such  a  building. 

I  recommend  that  your  committee  give  this  matter  earnest 
consideration,  that  the  earliest  possible  relief  be  given  to 
this  department  and  to  the  high  school  situation. 

LENGTH    OF   THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    COlTRSE. 

Efforts  this  year  have  been  aimed  towards  the  completion 
of  the  work  begun  the  previous  year,  the  reduction  of  the 
elementary  school  course  to  an  eight-year  basis.  This  has 
been  accomplished,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
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year  classes  will  all  be  graded  in  1  B  to  8  A  inclusive,  and 
hereafter  all  graduating  classes  will  be  known  as  8  A.  This 
has  been  accomplished  without  friction,  and  I  believe  other 
New  England  cities  will  follow  our  example.  New  England 
has  always  been  delightfully  conservative  in  school  matters. 
It  was  a  struggle  to  establish  the  old  grammar  schools,  it 
was  a  struggle  to  establish  common  schools,  to  admit  girls 
to  the  public  school,  to  furnish  fuel  at  public  expense,  to 
use  stoves  instead  of  fireplaces,  to  build  something  better 
far  schoolhouses  than  the  old  squares  or  parallelograms,  to 
change  school  hours,  to  enrich  the  curriculum — in  short, 
to  do  anything  different  from  the  old-comfortable-good- 
enough  condition.  This  conservatism  was  well  exemplified 
in  the  remark  of  a  prominent  Massachusetts  superintendent 
at  the  National  Superintendents'  meeting  two  years  ago, 
when  he  said:  "For  my  part,  I  am  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  shortening  the  elementary  course.  In  New  Eng- 
land nine  years  are  still  given  to  this  course  in  many  cities.'' 
It  means  something  to  New  England  to  have  the  second 
city  break  away  from  such  conservatism. 

The  admission  of  pupils  to  the  primary  schools  at  six 
years  of  age  was  also  a  departure  from  traditions.  Most 
New  England  committee  rules  admit  pui)ils  at  the  age  of 
five  years.  In  early  New  England  it  was  the  common  cus 
torn  to  send  to  the  Dame  School  the  young  lad  while  he 
was  yet  a  mere  infant.  The  picture  of  Joseph  Sewall  when 
less  than  three  years  old  on  his  way  to  scliool  kept  by 
Captain  Townsend's  mother,  holding  to  his  cousin  Jane's 
skirt,  hugging  the  familiar  hornbook,  was  a  typical  New 
England  scene.     The  early  public  primary  school  was  an 
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infant  school.  The  custom  has  come  down  the  years,  and 
the  desire  to  make  the  public  school  a  convenient  nursery 
has  not  disappeared  from  our  land.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  even  an  American  mother,  not  to  mention 
the  un-American  or  Americanized  mother,  try  to  smuggle 
a  large  four-year-older  into  school  with  the  statement  that 
he  is  five,  and  primary  grades  have  been  handicapped  by 
immaturity.  Children  have  been  struggling  with  the  prim- 
ary three  R's  when  they  should  have  been  out  to  pasture 
under  the  blue  sky,  breathing  fresh  air,  stretching  vigorous 
muscles,  playing  the  part  of  any  other  young  animal,  de- 
veloping the  body  in  nature's  way.  Children  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  primary  school  until  mind  and  body 
have  suflSciently  developed  to  bear  easily  the  work  and  con- 
finement of  school  life,  and  this  age  is  practically  six  or 
over.  It  has  proved  a  wise  step.  The  common  fear  that 
there  would  be  strong  objections  from  the  parents  has  not 
proved  so  in  fact.  The  thinking  parents  had  already  solved 
the  question  for  themselves,  and  there  have  been  no  objec- 
tions. With  this  added  physical  vigor  and  mental  maturity 
the  early  school  work  is  being  done  more  easily  and  more 
effectively.  Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City, 
has  presented  statistics  which  seem  to  prove  his  proposition, 
"That  children  admitted  to  school  at  six  years  of  age  or 
older  do  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  heavy  a 
school  course  in  seven  years  as  is  pursued  by  first-class  city 
schools  in  this  country.'-  What  he  can  do  in  seven  years 
we  can  certainly  do  in  eight  years. 

The   objection    has   frequently   been   made   that  certain 
things  now  done  in  the  nine  years'  course  would  have  to 
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be  omitted!  in  the  eight-year  course.  We  have  omitted  no 
essential.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  common  school  curri- 
culum has  been  a  sort  of  Chinese  god  with  which  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  tamper,  but  the  gilding  is  tarnishing, 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders  are  becoming  less  dazzled,  and  it 
is  becoming  possible  to  eliminate  parts  of  subjects.  The 
<elementary  school  course  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  time 
as  of  intensity  of  work.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  children.  I  mean  such  an  arrangement  and  pre- 
49entation  of  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  will  do 
away  with  the  great  time  waste  and  dawdling.  It  is  see- 
ing and  dealing  with  the  vital  things  in  the  curriculum, 
with  what  Guizot  calls  ^^the  points  and  peaks"  of  things. 
It  is  knowing  what  details  are  valuable  and  what  are  value- 
less. It  is  holding  fast  to  the  first  and  omitting  the  second. 
It  is  discriminating  between  essentials  and  non-essentials. 
It  is  presenting  things  at  the  proper  time  when  they  appeal 
to  the  child,  instead  of  the  forcing  process,  which  not  only 
produces  no  result,  but  creates  distaste  and  aversion  in  later 
years. 

SEMI-ANNUAL    GRADUATIONS. 

• 

In  February  such  grammar  schools  as  had  pupils  who  had 
completed  the  course  held  graduating  exercises,  and  the 
graduates  entered  the  various  high  schools.  This  first  mid- 
winter class  was  necessarily  small  and  those  who  entered 
the  high  schools  will  in  time  become  absorbed  by  the  class 
above  or  the  one  below;  but  it  was  the  necessary  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  steady  progress  from  en- 
trance into  school  life  until  the  end.     In  succeeding  years 
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the  February  class  will  be  from  one-half  to  two  thirds  as 
large  as  the  June  class.  But  one  step  remains  to  make 
school  gradation  clear  and  continuous^  that  is,  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  semi-annually  to  the  junior  course  of  the 
Hope  Street  High  School.  To  prevent  pupils  who  wish  to 
enter  that  course  from  losing  a  half-year  and  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  the  courses  within  the  school  itself,  thia 
change  should  be  made  this  year. 

SPECIAL  ROOMS. 

A  graded  school  system  cannot  do  the  best  work  for  all 
classes  of  pupils  in  its  regular  schoolrooms.  The  backward 
pupils,  the  rebellious  pupils,  the  feeble-minded  pupiks,  and 
the  newly  arrived  foreign  pupils  are  all  misfits  and  need 
special  attention.  This  city  by  its  schools  for  backward 
children  and  special  instruction  has  long  taken  care  of  the 
rebellious  and  feeble-minded.  Many  backward  children 
have  also  been  cared  for  in  the  schools  for  the  disciplinary 
cases,  but  up  to  the  present  year  nothing  had  been  done 
for  the  overgrown  foreign  child  or  for  the  large  body  of 
priiiiarv  school  laggards. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  the  following 
propositions  were  presented  to  the  executive  committee: 
First,  pupils  for  discipline  and  pupils  of  slow  mental  powers 
and  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  should  not  be  grouped  into 
the  same  classes.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  two  classes 
are  different.  The  stigma  of  the  disciplinary  school,  if  any, 
should  not  attach  to  the  pupil  who  is  mentally  slow.  The 
danger  of  moral  contamination  is  considerable.  Second,  a 
teacher  can  deal  with  more  pupils  of  slow  mentality  than 
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of  the  reformation  classes.  The  teacher  of  the  latter  class 
needs  strength,  faith,  patience,  teaching  power.  The  teach- 
er of  the  slow  pupil  needs  the  patience  and  the  teaching 
power.  On  these  two  propositions  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  based :  First,  that  the  two  classes  be  sep- 
arated and  placed  in  different  rooms;  second,  that  in  the 
disciplinary  class  one  teacher  be  furnished  for  each  sixteen 
to  eighteen  pupils;  third,  that  in  the  ungraded  class  one 
teacher  be  furnished  for  each  twenty-five  pupils;  fourth, 
that  the  number  of  ungraded  rooms  be  increased. 

The  need  of  the  ungraded  primary  rooms  was  based  on 
the  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  January  quarter,  when  there 
were  in  the  first  year  grades  188  pupils  nine  years  of  age ; 
94,  ten  years  of  age;  29,  eleven  years  of  age;  29,  twelve  years 
of  age;  19,  thirteen  years  of  age;  and  4,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  a  total  of  363  too  large  and  too  old  for  first  grades. 
Conceding  that  the  nine-year-olders  might  remain  in  that 
grade,  there  were  still  175  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age  who 
should  be  grouped  into  rooms  by  themselves  and  pushed  to 
their  limit  in  the  acquirement  of  English.  Most  of  these 
children  were  of  foreign  birth,  recent  arrivals  in  the  city. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  on  these  recommendations, 
and  in  the  past  year  ungraded  rooms  have  been  opened  as 
far  as  conditions  have  allowed.  The  new  primary  buildings 
contain  one  small  room  each  which  is  specially  designed  for 
this  work. 

SCHOOLS   FOR  BACKWARD    CHILDREN. 

During  the  past  year  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 
devoted  part  of  one  session  to  the  discussion  of  the  feeble- 
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minded  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  school 
for  their  care.  The  subject  is  a  pertinent  one,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  action  may  be  taken  by  the  state  authorities. 

This  city  has  been  caring  for  some  of  its  unfortunate 
pupils  for  many  years.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  the  work,  but 
the  time  has  now  come  when,  if  it  wishes  to  continue  a 
leader,  it  must  take  more  effective  measures  both  in  the  se- 
lection of  children  for  these  schools,  in  the  extension  of  the 
system,  and  in  the  character  of  the  instruction. 

There  are  at  present  three  schools  which  are  so  situated 
as  to  accommodate  large  sections  but  not  all  of  the  city. 
One  is  on  Burnside  street  in  a  portion  of  the  fire  station, 
another  on  Orms  street  in  the  ward  room  back  of  the  fire 
station,  and  the  third  in  the  ward  room  on  Academy  avenue. 
The  Burnside  street  room  is  large  and  airy.  It  is  by  all 
means  the  best  of  the  three.  There  is  ample  desk  room, 
ample  play  room,  and  space  for  indoor  exercises.  The  room 
on  Orms  street  is  wholly  unfit.  It  is  an  inner  room,  with- 
out proper  light,  situated  between  the  two  rooms  used  for 
disciplinary  purposes.  The  room  on  Academy  avenue  is 
on  the  second  floor  and  is  very  small.  These  two  rooms 
are  used  one-half  the  year  by  evening  school  pupils. 

The  pupils  attending  these  schools  have  been  selected  by 
the  school  officials  with  all  the  care  they  can  give.  They 
have  not  been  educated,  however,  to  make  close  distinctions. 
That  needs  medical  knowledge.  No  pupil  should  be  placed 
in  these  schools  without  the  sanction  of  a  physician.  It  is 
a  question  if  this  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  medical  in- 
spection. Again,  these  schools  can  care  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  needing  this  education.    The  common  state- 
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ment  is  that  there  are  two  mental  defectives  to  each  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  that  case  our  forty  pupils  are 
far  below  the  number  we  should  be  educating. 

The  value  of  the  work  has  been  sufficiently  tested.  Its 
extension  is  purely  a  question  of  funds.  Our  schools  can 
care  only  for  those  capable  of  some  form  of  mental  work. 
The  ones  approaching  idiocy  cannot  be  cared  for.  Our 
schools  can  hold  them  only  to  a  certain  age,  to  about  fifteen 
years.  This  is  the  dangerous  age,  especially  for  the  girls. 
At  the  time  when  they  need  the  strongest  protection  we  are 
obliged  to  exclude  them  from  the  schools  to  make  room  for 
younger  and  deserving  cases. 

All  this  points  to  the  necessit}'  of  the  state  entering  into 
the  work.  The  form  of  instruction  used  is  not  what  these 
children  should  have,  but  is  all  that  can  be  done  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Muscular  drill  for  muscular  control  should 
be  a  large  part  of  their  education.  They  need  ample  out- 
door playground  where  they  can  be  taught  games  which  call 
for  control  and  for  alertness,  games  which  will  create  in- 
terest. They  need  sand  piles  and  garden  plots,  simple 
gymnasium  work,  simple  manual  work,  such  as  driving 
nails,  to  train  muscle  and  eye,  all  of  these  alternating  with 
the  mental  work  they  can  do.  These  cannot  be  provided  in 
the  present  locations.  They  could  not  be  duplicated  in  sev- 
eral places. 

There  is  opportunity  to  try  with  some  additional  expense 
the  eflfect  of  this  work  in  one  central  school.  The  Davis 
mansion  at  Davis  Park  is  admirably  located  for  such  an  ex- 
periment. There  is  abundant  room  on  the  first  floor;  there 
18  outdoor  space;  there  is  everything  that  could  be  wished 
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for  such  a  school.  The  Academy  Avenue  and  Orms  Street 
Schools  could  be  consolidated  there,  with  the  session  made 
from  9.30  to  3,  transportation  furnished  by  the  city  and 
warm  milk  and  cocoa  furnished  at  noon  with  the  lunch 
brought  from  home.  With  the  addition  of  one  teacher  a 
much  larger  body  of  pupils  could  be  cared  for,  a  wider  dis- 
trict could  be  drawn  from,  the  whole  line  of  instruction 
changed,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  central  school  formed.  It 
would  in  a  measure  be  an  abject  lesson  to  the  state  and 
might  hasten  the  formation  of  the  state  school. 

These  schools  are  already  seemingly  expensive.  This 
school  would  be  somewhat  more  expensive.  The  question, 
however,  is  this:  If  through  these  schools  a  larger  portion 
can  be  trained  so  that  they  can  be  self-supporting,  is  it  not 
in  the  end  a  saving  to  the  city?  Is  not  the  expense  first 
charged  to  tlie  school  dejiartment  more  than  saved  to  the 
future  cost  of  other  city  departments? 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Scholfield,  who  has  charge  of  these  schools, 
makes  the  following  report: 

"It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  during 
the  past  year  the  schools  for  backward  children  have  been 
more  effective  in  reaching  and  helping  the  class  of  children 
for  whom  these  schools  were  designed  than  ever  before  in 
tiieir  history.  This  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
opening  of  additional  ungraded  classes.  These  classes  have 
taken  children  who  from  extreme  dullness  were  badly  out 
of  phue  in  the  regular  grades,  and  who  formerly  might  have 
be(Mi  placed  in  the  classes  designed  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, because  the  individual  instruction  which  they  so  much 
ikmmIcmI  could  llier(»  he  <iiv(»n  them.     The  special  classes  for 
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backward  children,  however,  are  not  intended  for  those,  no 
matter  how  dull,  who  can  be  reached  by  regular  class  work 
skillfully  given;  neither  are  they  intended  for  children  who 
are  practically  untexichable,  but  for  those  who  are  mentally 
deficient  yet  capable  of  improving  and  developing  under 
proper  treatment.  Heretofore  it  has  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  hold  strictlv  to  this  classification,  but  the  establish- 
ment  of  these  additional  ungraded  classes  has  greatly  aided 
in  accomplishing  this  result.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
this  year  to  hold  to  this  clar,sification  in  admitting  pupils 
to  the  special  classes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  year, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  newly  appointed  medical 
examiners,  the  selection  uiav  be  still  more  carefully  made. 
The  number  of  these  schools  is  small  and  they  furnish  only 
sufficient  accommodation  for  those  who  most  need  the  train- 
ing that  can  there  be  given. 

'•The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  these  schools 
during  the  past  year  has  been  as  follows : 

IJovs.        (iirls.        Total. 

Academy   Avenue 9  9  18 

Burnside  Street  10  7  17 

Smith   Hill 13  6  19 

'*From  Academy  Avenue  three  have  been  transferred  dur- 
ing  the  year  to  regular  classes.  At  Burnside  Street  one 
child  had  a  disease  of  the  eyes  which  made  further  attend- 
ance at  school  impracticable;  one,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  has 
left  to  assist  at  home;  one  was  transferred  to  a  regular 
school;  and  one  was  placed  in  Mrs.  Seguin's  School  for 
the  Training  of  Children  of  Arrested  Development,  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.     From  Smith  Hill  one  i)ui)il  has  Ix^en  irans- 
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ferred  to  a  regular  school;  one  left  to  attend  a  private 
school ;  and  one  was  sent  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Im- 
beciles, at  Lakeville.  The  average  age  of  the  fifty-four 
pupils  in  these  classes  during  the  past  year  has  been  ten 
years. 

"The  schools  for  backward  children  in  this  city  were 
established  on  the  scholastic  basis,  as  were  most  of  the 
older  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  all  of  the  best  of 
these,  while  not  neglecting  the  academic  branches,  now 
place  special  emphasis  upon  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing. It  has  been  found  that  the  feeble-minded  can  be 
reached  and  helped  through  work  as  in  no  other  way,  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce such  work  into  our  classes.  Last  year  beginnings 
were  made  in  basketry,  weaving,  sewing,  cardboard  con- 
struction, and  in  one  school  a  little  woodwork  was  at- 
tempted. The  results  of  these  simple  beginnings  were  most 
encouraging  and  proved  conclusively  the  value  of  such  work 
in  these  classes.  This  past  year  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued, but  the  attempt  to  progress  and  enlarge  the  work  be- 
yond the  stage  of  beginnings  has  been  attended  with  difficul- 
ties. Two  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  these  classes  are  used  for 
evening  schools  and  all  material  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
and  used  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  be  securely  packed 
away  at  the  close  of  the  day.  One  of  the  rooms  also  is  so 
small  that  there  is  space  for  only  the  simplest  equipment. 

"If  these  schools  could  be  gathered  in  one  central  school, 
ai5  has  been  advocated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  their  management  most  closely,  many 
of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  manual   work  would  be 
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removed.  The  instruction  could  then  be  given  in  a  room 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  by  one  who  had  special  train- 
ing and  fitness  to  give  such  instruction.  The  work  could 
be  carried  on  with  far  greater  economy  of  time  and  effort 
for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Physical  training  is  another 
important  means  of  developing  the  feeble-minded.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  through  systematic  exercises  given 
iv  a  gymnasium,  such  as  could  be  provided  in  a  central 
school,  would  be  greatly  superior  to  anything  at  present 
possible.  Much  is  already  being  done  in  developing  the 
children  in  these  classes  and  in  improving  their  condition. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  however,  that  if  the 
work  in  physical  and  industrial  training,  which  is  being 
proved  elsewhere  to  be  of  greatest  value  in  the  education  of 
such  children,  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  basis  where  advance 
can  be  made,  and  these  means  of  development  can  be  satis- 
factorily used  in  the  education  of  the  children  in  our 
classes,  radical  changes  are  necessary.  Much  could  be 
done  if  more  suitable  rooms  could  be  secured  for  the  Acad- 
emy Avenue  and  Smith  Hill  classes,  but  these  changes  could 
best  be  secured  through  the  establishment  of  a  central 
school.  Such  a  school  would  be  expensive  to  establish  and 
maintain,  but  in  raising  the  moral  tone  of  these  children 
and  making  them  more  capable  in  their  family  life,  many 
of  them  will  be  saved  from  bringing  still  greater  expense 
to  the  state  as  paupers  and  criminals/' 

MEDICAL   INSPECTION. 

% 

We  have  been  fortunate  the  past  year  in  that  the  city 
government   has   given   the   health    department   a   specific 
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sum  with  which  to  make  a  trial  of  medical  inspection.  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  persistent  effort  of  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Chapin,  who  has  advocated  this  step  for  some  years. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hawkes  and  Dr.  Ellen  A.  Stone  have  been 
appointed  medical  inspectors  and  work  was  begun  in  May. 

While  this  is  in  no  way  a  part  of  the  school  department 
work,  and  in  a  measure  has  no  place  in  thife  report,  the 
result  may  be  so  far-reaching  to  this  department  that  its 
beginnings  should  be  mentioned.  On  May  5th  a  meeting 
of  all  the  teachers  was  called  to  meet  Dr.  Chapin  and  the 
two  inspectors.  At  that  meeting  the  general  plan  of  work 
was  explained  and  opportunity  given  for  questions  that  the 
work  might  begin  without  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  departments.  The  plan  embraces  visitation  by  the 
inspectors,  reports  by  the  teachers,  examination  at  the 
school,  at  the  health  department  in  the  City  Hall,  and  at 
the  home. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  many  children,  who  were 
selected  by  the  teachers,  were  examined  with  the  following 
results : 

Diphtheria 3  Petty  eye  troubles 72 

Scarlet  fever 5  Imperfect  vision 160 

German  measles 23  Skin  diseases 133 

Enlarged  tonsils 18  Spinal  troubles 10 

Adenoids 182  Paralysis 5 

Ear  troubles 31  Mentally  deficient 20 

Besides  the  discovery  and  exclusion  from  school  of  all 
incipient  and  obscure  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  school  conditions,  medical  inspection  can 
do  much  for  the  child  commonly  called  dull,  dull  not  so 
much  because  his  brain  acts  slowly  as  because  the  organs 
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which  furnish  brain  images  are  imperfect.  The  images  are 
imperfect  and  the  brain  does  not  get  a  fair  chance.  The 
child  who  does  not  hear  well  cannot  pronounce  well  or  spell 
well  orally,  and  the  child  who  has  astigmatism  cannot  write 
well  or  draw  well. 

The  number  of  cases  in  the  above  list  which  pertain  to 
the  seeing  and  hearing  directly  or  indirectly  is  very  large. 
If  all  these  and  all  similar  cases  could  be  treated  and  the 
children  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  normal  conditions^ 
the  so-called  dull  pupil  would  be  less  common  in  school 
than  now.  Eye,  ear  and  throat  diseases  are  frequently  not 
recognized,  or  not  considered  important  by  the  average 
parent.  And  yet  these  diseases  cost  time  and  progress  to 
the  very  class  of  children  who  can  least  aflford  to  lose  either. 
However  the  school  and  health  departments  may  work  to- 
gether, the  co-operation  of  the  parent  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  results  meded  for  these  (Children.  This 
is  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  remove  from  many  parents  the 
idea  that  the  movement  is  a  hobby  and  that  it  is  a  scheme 
to  find  business  for  somebody. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  city  government  will  see  the 
value  of  the  present  work  and  extend  it  the  next  year.  Be- 
side this  very  valuable  general  work  there  are  several  special 
lines  which  should  be  added. 

First,  not  only  should  imperfect  vision  be  detected  but 
it  should  be  followed.  A  card  catalogue  of  all  cases  should 
be  made,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  very  valuable  record 
would  be  at  hand  from  which  to  study  the  effect  of  light, 
of  blackboards  and  blackboard  work  on  the  eyesight.  The 
study  of  the  eyes  of  one  thousand  children  even  from  the 
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time  they  enter  the  primary  school  until  the  end  of  their 
grammar  school  course  means  much.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  medical  inspectors,  and  by  them  only  when 
there  are  sufficient  funds  and  sufficient  permanency  in  the 
work. 

Second,  no  child  should  be  pronounced  mentally  defective 
and  placed  in  the  school  for  defectives  until  he  has  been  so 
adjudged  by  the  inspectors.  Then  the  city  should  take  care 
of  the  children  even  if  the  special  schools  are  increased. 
The  May  and  June  examinations  disclosed  twenty  such  chil- 
dren  in  the  regular  rooms  even  when  the  three  special 
schools  were  full. 

Third,  no  teacher  should  be  placed  upon  the  eligible  list 
whose  physical  condition  is  not  certified  to  by  the  inspectors. 
Physical  weaklings  cannot  do  successful  public  school  work. 
Continued  absence  from  physical  disability  robs  the  children 
of  their  rights.  Many  cities  and  nearly  all  of  the  state  of 
New  York  require  a  physical  as  well  as  a  mental  examina- 
tion before  admission  to  the  teachers'  ranks.  This  is  a  fair 
requirement  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  med- 
ical inspection. 

NO-SCHOOL  SIGNALS. 

The  no-school  signal  is  the  natural  result  of  steam  whis- 
tles, fire  alarm  systems,  school  attendance  laws,  and  register 
regulations.  Dividing  the  average  attendance  by  the  aver- 
age membership  to  get  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  caused 
rivalry  between  rooms,  between  buildings,  between  com- 
munities. Stormy  days  interfered  with  the  attendance  and 
the  per  cent,  grew  smaller.     It  became  the  custom  in  many 
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places  to  call  all  sessions  where  the  attendance  was  less 
than  one-half,  "no  session."  This  fictitious  record  gave  so 
good  returns  in  per  cent,  that  some  means  was  sought 
whereby  a  general  signal  could  be  given  to  close  all  schools 
on  stormy  days,  and  attention  was  turned  to  the. whistle 
and  the  fire  alarm.  The  origin  of  the  no-school  signal  lies 
without  much  doubt  in  the  desire  for  a  good  register  record, 
though  the  common  reason  given  now  is  the  health  of  the 
child.  The  evil  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
a  serious  factor  in  the  year's  work,  in  the  return  the  city 
receives  for  its  money,  and  in  the  attitude  some  teachers 
and  most  pupils  take  towards  school  duties. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  doors  of 
the  public  schools  should  be  closed  because  it  happens  to 
storm.  It  is  the  only  institution,  public  or  private,  which 
is  so  affected.  Business  of  all  kinds,  private  schools,  places 
of  amusement,  and  churches,  not  to  mention  social  func- 
tions, all  continue  without  regard  to  weather  conditions. 
Teachers  are  the  only  people  who  are  excused  from  duty 
for  such  a  cause. 

Factory  children  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
or  those  working  in  offices,  report  for  duty  without  com- 
ment on  days  when  other  children  equally  rugged  but  more 
fortunate  must  be  excused  from  venturing  to  school.  It  is 
midemocratic.  It  is  often  claimed  that  the  poorer  children, 
the  unprotected  children,  need  to  be  thus  excused  to  prevent 
undue  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  the  fact  is  that  these 
unprotected  children  are  the  ones  who  go  to  school  even 
after  the  signal  has  been  given  and  gather  about  the  gates, 
hoping  for  admission  because  the  schoolroom  is  warmer. 
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lighter,  and  more  attractive  than  most  of  their  homes.  For 
them  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  as  well  as  a  place  of  learning 
and  against  them  the  school  doors  should  not  be  closed. 

There  are  da3's  when  many  small  children  should  not  at- 
tend school,  but  this  decision  should  be  left  to  the  parents 
themselves.  They  should  not  ask  that  this  decision  be  made 
by  some  central  authority  whereby  their  children  are  saved 
an  absence  mark  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  others  who 
would  go  were  there  no  "no-school  signal." 

About  one-fourth  of  the  children  in  the  city  do  not  live 
where  they  can  hear  the  signal  when  given,  and  resort  is 
made  to  various  expedients,  from  a  neighborhood-towel- 
signal  system  to  the  children  themselves  walking  to  the 
nearest  fire  station  to  learn  if  the  signal  has  been  sounded. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
will  be  served  by  the  abolishment  of  this  signal,  by  keeping 
the  school  doors  open  on  all  legal  school  days,  and  leaving 
to  the  parents  the  decision  as  to  the  ability  of  their  children 
to  attend  school  on  stormy  days. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  closed  on  February  26,  1904,  after  a 
most  successful  season  of  twenty  weeks.  Several  of  the 
schools  held  their  closing  exercises  on  either  Monday,  Tues- 
day,  or  Wednesday  of  the  twenty-first  week;  the  teachers 
volunteered  their  services  on  those  evenings,  thus  allowing 
the  whole  twenty  weeks  to  be  devoted  to  regular  school 
work. 

There  were  twenty-one  graduates  from  full'  regular 
courses  in  the  High  School.     In  addition  to  these,  two  hun- 
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dred  and  forty  pupilB  were  given  certificates  for  satisfac- 
torily completing  a  year's  work  in  various  branches. 

In  the  common  schools  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  grad- 
uates were  given  diplomas  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  course  of  study  required  for  admission  to  the  Evening 
High  School. 

The  work  has  progressed  along  the  same  lines  and  under 
the  same  supervision  as  last  season,  with  continued  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force,  systematic 
study,  earnest  eflforts,  and  good  results. 

The  schools  continued  this  season  for  the  entire  term 
scheduled  by  the  committee,  one  week  longer  than  last 
season.  The  average  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six more  than  last  season,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
weeks  of  instruction  given  was  five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  (5,967),  eighteen  per  cent,  more  than  last 
season. 

The  contribution  of  our  evening  schools  to  the  St.  Louis 
exhibit,  notably  of  the  drawing  and  commercial  depart- 
ments of  our  Evening  High  School,  will  stand  comparison 
with  day  school  work,  while  the  systematic  work  along  well- 
defined  courses  of  study,  the  well-considered  methods  of  in- 
struction of  non-English  speaking  pupils,  and  the  character 
of  the  graduating  exercises,  exhibit  a  system  of  evening 
schools  creditable  to  the  city. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  following  items  with 
reference  to  the  evening  schools.  The  total  number  regis- 
tered was  5,262,  the  average  number  2,943,  the  average  at- 
tendance 2,244.  The  cost  of  instruction,  including  super- 
visor and  special   teachers,  was  f28,840.50.    The  average 
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cost  per  week  for  each  pupil  was  70.4  cents.  The  average 
age  was  17  years.  Of  the  number  enrolled,  3,447  were  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  different  teachers  em- 
ployed was  201.  The  average  number  of  teachers  was  170.5. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  regis- 
tration, was  30.8;  on  the  average  number  belonging,  17.2; 
on  the  average  attendance,  13.2.  The  total  per  capita  cost, 
based  on  the  registration,  was  |5.48;  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  |9.80;  based  on  the  average  attendance, 
112.85.  The  average  total  cost  per  week  for  each  pupil  was 
73V^  cents. 

ST.  liOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

On  September  25th  it  was  voted 

^^That  a  suitable  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  be  prepared,  and,  together  with 
such  material  as  will  be  considered  as  illustrating  anything 
of  interest  regarding  the  schools,  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Commission  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  for 
exhibition  at  said  exposition;  and  that,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  such  exhibit,  the  sum  of  f  2,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  be  and  it  is  hereby  appropriated,  the 
same  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.'' 

In  accordance  with  that  vote  work  was  begun  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  such  time  as  could  be  given  to  it  without  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  school  duties  was  accorded  it. 
As  a  result  a  good  exhibition  of  the  school  work  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  commission,  who  installed  it  at 
the  exposition.     This    is    not   show    work.     It    is   not   the 
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product  of  long  hours  of  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  it  is  a  selection  which  represents 
fairly  the  everyday  work  of  the  schools. 

The  exhibit  in  brief  consists  of  a  series  of  wall  cabinets 
in  which  are  displayed  by  photographs  and  mounted  speci- 
mens the  work  in  penmanship,  drawing,  physical  exercise^ 
primary  schools,  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, disciplinary  schools,  schools  for  backward  children, 
the  common  evening  schools,  and  the  evening  high  school. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  display  of  photographs  of 
school  buildings  and  architects'  plans.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  bound  volumes,  showing  specimens  of 
4school  work  in  the  various  lines.  There  are  several  port- 
folios of  primary  work  and  grammar  map  work. 

The  cost  of  the  exhibit  was  |1,216.38,  |783.62  less  than 
the  sum  voted  for  this  purpose.  A  part  of  this  was  saved 
through  the  state  commission  paying  for  all  the  cabinets 
used. 

DRAiWING. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Harriette  L.  Rice  resigned  her 
position  as  director  of  drawing.  Miss  Rice  had  held  this 
position  for  nine  and  one-half  years,  had  done  effective  work, 
and  wafl  recognized  as  a  strong  leader.  The  place  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Fredric  L.  Burnham,  of  New  Haven, 
who  begins  his  work  with  the  new  school  year. 

It  seems  a  fitting  time  to  state  my  position  with  reference 
to  drawing.  In  stating  that  position  I  am  not  criticising 
the  particular  work  of  any  drawing  teachers.  My  differ- 
ences are  with  the  tendency  of  drawing  as  it  exists  generally. 
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Elementary  drawing  is  largely  taught  bb  a  means  of  ex- 
pression. That  expression  may  be  by  pencil  or  brush.  Ex- 
pression by  pencil  leads  to  the  general  industries;  expres- 
sion by  brush  leads  to  certain  industries  and  to  artistic 
training.  The  brush  is  for  interest,  the  pencil  is  for  busi- 
ness ;  both  have  a  place  in  the  drawing  work,  but  expression 
by  pencil  should  exceed  that  by  brush  in  the  elementary 
school  course.  In  the  color  craze  of  the  past  ten  years  the 
brush  has  hidden  the  pencil.  In  this  city,  especially,  with 
its  multiplied  industries,  I  believe  the  pencil  work  should 
be  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  course  should  be  modified 
with  that  end  in  view.  Modern  drawing  courses  are  too 
complex  and  teach  too  many  unrelated  things.  They  in- 
volve terms  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  They 
teach  many  things  at  the  wrong  time,  just  as  parts  of  arith- 
metic and  technical  grammar  have  been  wrongly  taught. 
The  course  should  be  simplified. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  director  may  gain  a  close  touch 
with  the  industries  of  the  city  that  use  the  results  of  draw- 
ing and  by  such  contact  mould  public  opinion  to  a  reason- 
able view  of  the  subject. 

TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

Through  its  connection  with  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  and  Brown  University  this  city  maintains  a  system 
of  training  schools  which  supplies  its  elementary  and  high 
schools  with  an  abundance  of  bright,  well-equipped  teacher* 
for  all  ordinary  positions.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
last  of  the  old  *'city  training  class,"  and  now  all  who  enter 
the  cit\'  training  schools  are  full  normal  graduates  who  have 
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already  received  a  half  year  of  training.  This  means  that 
twice  as  many  teachers  will  be  graduated  yearly  as  under 
the  former  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  there  were  fifty- 
three  unassigned  training  school  graduates.  The  number 
of  appointments  to  positions  during  the  past  year  numbers 
thirtv-four.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  fiftv-three  are  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  schools  for  one  and  one-half  years. 

There  are  sixteen  training  schools,  five  in  grammar  build- 
ings and  eleven  in  primary  buildings.  Each  school  haa 
two  pupil  teachers.  If  continued  along  the  same  lines  they 
will  require  sixty-four  normal  graduates  yearly  and  will  add 
sixty-four  trained  girls  to  the  list,  about  twice  as  many  as 
are  needed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  graduates  sixty  pupils 
yearly,  not  enough  to  supply  pupil-teachers  under  present 
conditions.  In  view  of  these  facts,  first,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  for  one  and  one- 
half  years,  and  second,  that  the  Normal  School  cannot  sup- 
ply sufficient  graduates,  and  third,  that  if  it  did,  the  present 
number  of  training  schools  would  furnish  yearly  twice  as 
many  teachers  as  could  be  employed,  the  matter  was  taken 
to  the  committee  on  grammar  and  primary  schools  for  con- 
sideration. Out  of  that  meeting  grew  the  opportunity  to 
try  what  is  common  in  other  cities,  the  making  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  large  primary  buildings  supervising  principals. 
This  plan  will  be  tried  for  the  next  year  in  the  large  primary 
buildings  that  were  used  as  training  schools.  Instead  of 
placing  two  pupil  teachers  in  these  buildings,  there  will  be 
only  one,  and  the  principal  instead  of  devoting  all  her  time 
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Elementary  drawing  is  largely  taught  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression. That  expression  may  be  by  pencil  or  brush.  Ex- 
pression by  pencil  leads  to  the  general  industries;  expres- 
sion by  brush  leads  to  certain  industries  and  to  artistic 
training.  The  brush  is  for  interest,  the  pencil  is  for  busi- 
ness ;  both  have  a  place  in  the  drawing  work,  but  expression 
by  pencil  should  exceed  that  by  brush  in  the  elementary 
school  course.  In  the  color  craze  of  the  past  ten  years  the 
brush  has  hidden  the  pencil.  In  this  city,  especially,  with 
its  multiplied  industries,  I  believe  the  pencil  work  should 
be  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  course  should  be  modified 
with  that  end  in  view.  Modern  drawing  courses  are  too 
complex  and  teach  too  many  unrelated  things.  They  in- 
volve terms  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  They 
teach  many  things  at  the  wrong  time,  just  as  parts  of  arith- 
metic and  technical  grammar  have  been  wrongly  taught. 
The  course  should  be  simplified. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  director  may  gain  a  close  touch 
with  the  industries  of  the  city  that  use  the  results  of  draw- 
ing and  by  such  contact  mould  public  opinion  to  a  reason- 
able view  of  the  subject. 

TEtAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

Through  its  connection  with  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  and  Brown  University  this  city  maintains  a  system 
of  training  schools  which  supplies  its  elementary  and  high 
schools  with  an  abundance  of  bright,  well-equipped  teacher* 
for  all  ordinary  positions.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
last  of  the  old  '*city  training  class,"  and  now  all  who  enter 
the  city  training  schools  are  full  normal  graduates  who  have 
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already  received  a  half  year  of  training.  This  means  that 
twice  as  many  teachers  will  be  graduated  yearly  as  under 
the  former  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  there  were  fifty- 
three  unassigned  training  school  graduates.  The  number 
of  appointments  to  positions  during  the  past  year  numbers 
thirty-four.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  fifty-three  are  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  schools  for  one  and  one-half  years. 

There  are  sixteen  training  schools,  five  in  grammar  build- 
ings and  eleven  in  primary  buildings.  Each  school  haa 
two  pupil  teachers.  If  continued  along  the  same  lines  they 
will  require  sixty-four  normal  graduates  yearly  and  will  add 
sixty-four  trained  girls  to  the  list,  about  twice  as  many  as 
are  needed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  graduates  sixty  pupils 
yearly,  not  enough  to  supply  pupil-teachers  under  present 
conditions.  In  view  of  these  facts,  first,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  for  one  and  one- 
half  years,  and  second,  that  the  Normal  School  cannot  sup- 
ply sufficient  graduates,  and  third,  that  if  it  did,  the  present 
number  of  training  schools  would  furnish  yearly  twice  as 
many  teachers  as  could  be  employed,  the  matter  was  taken 
to  the  committee  on  grammar  and  primary  schools  for  con- 
sideration. Out  of  that  meeting  grew  the  opportunity  to 
try  what  is  common  in  other  cities,  the  making  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  large  primary  buildings  supervising  principals. 
This  plan  will  be  tried  for  the  next  year  in  the  large  primary 
buildings  that  were  used  as  training  schools.  Instead  of 
placing  two  pupil  teachers  in  these  buildings,  there  will  be 
only  one,  and  the  principal  instead  of  devoting  all  her  time 
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to  the  pupil  teachers  will  give  such  portion  of  it  to  the 
other  teachers  in  her  building  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency. 

In  the  grammar  buildings  it  is  proposed  to  place  five  col- 
lege graduates  for  one  year's  training,  and  the  other  five 
pupil  teachers  will  be  normal  graduates.  By  this  means 
the  number  of  training  schools  will  not  be  reduced,  but 
their  efficiency  will  be  increased.  It  reduces  the  number  of 
pupil  teachers  for  any  one  year  from  sixty-four  to  forty- 
eight. 

One  other  form  of  training  should  be  inaugurated — the 
training  for  grammar  school  principalship.  The  head  of 
a  grammar  school  should  not  only  be  educated  and  have  had 
general  experience,  but  he  should  have  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren of  grammar  school  age,  experience  in  dealing  with 
them,  with  teachers,  with  parents,  and  with  the  general 
details  pertaining  to  the  handling  of  a  building. 

To  this  end  I  recommend  that  as  students  are  taken  from 
the  University  for  training  in  high  school  subjects,  two  men 
be  taken  yearly  for  training  in  grammar  school  subjects, 
that  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service  they  be  made 
masters'  assistants  or  sub-masters  at  a  reasonable  salary 
in  the  largest  grammar  buildings,  and  that  this  be  extended 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  Then  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  select  new  grammar  masters,  we  shall  have 
men   specially   educated   for  these   poeitaons. 

Details  of  schoolroom  work  are  given  by  the  assistants  in 
charge.  Miss  Sarah  D.  Barnes,  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  charge  of  grammar  and  disciplinary  schools,  makes  the 
following  report : 
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"THE  COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

"Our  eight  year  course  of  study  with  semi-annual  pro- 
motions to  the  high  schools  gives  a  new  impetus  to  all  classes 
of  pupils,  particularly  to  the  slower  class  that  sometimes 
fails  to  be  graduated  in  June,  but  may  be  able  to  finish  with 
credit  after  another  five  months.  Examinations  for  en- 
trance to  the  high  schools  now  occur  in  January  and  June. 
I^ast  January  the  number  of  pupils  entering  the  high  schools 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  The  number  from  our 
own  grammar  schools,  private,  parochial  and  out-of-town 
schools  taking  the  superintendent's  entrance  examination 
was  eleven.  Of  this  number  eight  passed.  In  June  seventy- 
six  pupils  took  the  superintendent's  examination,  forty-five 
of  whom  passed. 

**The  aim  of  every  good  school  is  to  teach  self-reliance  and 
self-discipline,  but  notwithstanding  the  aim  pupils  are  toa 
dependen,t.  This  fault  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
teachers  make  the  work  too  easy  for  their  pupils.  A  really 
good  thinker  may  be  injured  by  constant  watching  and  help- 
ing. Every  child  should  be  trained  to  activity  which  dis 
ciplines  self-control  and  obedience  and  leads  to  patient 
effort  in  working  out  the  difficult  points  in  a  lesson;  every 
teacher  should  give  to  her  pupils  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  given  to  them  questions  that  require  thought.  Pupils 
receive  quarterly  reports  stating  their  standing  in  each 
study.  They  are  also  marked  on  effort.  Marking  effort  is 
helping  both  pupils  and  teachers;  it  encourages  all  classes 
of  pupils  and  leads  to  a  deeper  study  of  pupils  by  teachers; 
it  promotes  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  excellence  in  work.. 
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"Owing  to  semi-annual  graduations  readings  for  the  An- 
thony prize  medals,  in  the  future,  may  occur  twice  a  year. 
This  year  the  9  B  pupils  read,  as  they  will  graduate  next 
January.  In  order  that  there  may  be  proper  practice  in 
reading  throughout  the  course  the  prize  readings  should 
not  take  place  below  the  8  B  grade,  formerly  the  9  B.  In 
fact  these  readings  with  singing  and  a  few  declamations 
could  very  suitably  compose  the  graduating  exercises  of 
each  class.  Declamation  should  be  as  frequent  as  possible 
in  the  grades.  The  study  of  literature  and  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  memorized  poems  are  of  incalculable  value  in  de- 
veloping taste  for  that  which  is  beautiful  and  inspiring,  in 
arousing  a  desire  for  broader  information,  a  knowledge  of 
history,  a  love  of  nature  and  in  giving  confidence  in  speaking 
in  public. 

*'It  is  gratifying  to  report  gain  in  several  respects.  The 
teaching  of  English  is  made  an  important  feature  of  every 
connected  oral  recitation.  There  is  greater  enthusiasm  in 
the  reading  class.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  reading  to  pupils  more  than  formerly  and  pu- 
pils are  making  great  effort  to  imitate  the  teachers'  style  of 
reading.  In  pronunciation  and  enunciation  there  is  im- 
provement. Free  use  of  the  dictionary  is  doing  much  to 
make  pupils  self-reliant  in  the  spelling,  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  words.  In  geography,  observation  and  imagina- 
tion are  exercised.  Stereopticon  lectures  are  making  our 
work  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Local  geography 
and  location  are  receiving  more  attention.  To  give  life  and 
reality  to  geography  and  history,  teachers  and  pupils  are 
collecting  well  selected  illustrative  material.    Much  criti- 
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cism  comes  to  us  in  regard  to  poor  spelling  of  grammar  and 
high  school  graduates  and  unfavorable  comparison  is  made 
between  the  spelling  of  pupils  of  twenty  years  ago  and  that 
of  our  present  pupils.  W^  try  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study 
spelling.  Observation  of  the  form  of  the  word  to  fix  the 
image  in  the  mind,  training  the  eye  to  perceive  words  as 
wholes,  frequent  dictation  exercises,  giving  marked  atten- 
tion to  words  often  misspelled  and  syllabication  are  all  em- 
phasized.   The  meaning  of  words  is  not  neglected. 

"teachers'  meetings. 

''That  teachers  may  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
subjects  and  that  they  may  skilfully  adapt  subjects  to  the 
pupils'  capacity  and  interest,  grade  meetings,  critics'  meet- 
Inge  and  principals'  meetings  have  been  held  at  which  sug- 
gcs'tions  for  broadening  work  have  been  given  and  informal 
«lJ8i'ussions  have  proved  helpful  and  enjoyable.  Two  sei^ps 
of  grade  meetings  to  teachers  of  grades  five  to  nine  in- 
clusive, have  been  held.  Owing  to  the  change  from  a  nine 
year  to  an  eight  year  course  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  adjustment  and  ri-«» lading,  in  ^^cptember  the  work  will 
be  well  defined  and  the  end  of  another  year  should  see  ex- 
cellent results.  Teachers  have  been  urged  to  work  earnestly 
and  cheerfully,  to  improve  opportunities  that  bring  them 
close  to  the  personality  of  the  pupils,  to  study  their  pupils' 
mental  make  up,  to  give  explicit  directions  and  to  make  and 
require  definite  preparation.  Teachers  have  also  been 
urged  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  whole  course 
of  study,  particularly  with  that  of  the  grades  immediately 
preceding  and  following  their  own;  also,  especially  in  the 
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last  year  of  the  course  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  sye- 
tematic  study  and  deep  thinking,  as  success  in  the  high 
school  or  in  business  depends  largely  upon  these  two  points. 
Indifferent  and  wrong  methods  of  teaching  lead  to  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  The  entire  recitation  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  bring  out  no  important  points  in  the  lesson. 
Ii  sufficient  explanation  and  illustration  may  result  in  in- 
attention and  even  disorder.  Hurry  produces  vague  ideas 
of  subjects.  Telling  weakens  reasoning  power  while  teach- 
ing strengthens  it.  All  of  these  faults  must  be  corrected  by 
the  superintendent,  who  if  helpful  must  be  courageous  in 
correcting  bad  teaching  and  management  and  quick  in  com- 
mending good  work.  Waste  of  time  is  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  many  teachers.  While  some  improve  every  minute, 
others  are  getting  ready  to  do,  but  are  not  doing. 

"Critic  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  quarterly.  The 
questions  for  discussion  were  as  follows: 

"First  quarter:  (1)  In  addition  to  the  natural  influences 
and  opportunities  afforded  by  the  schoolroom  for  improving 
children's  speech,  how  may  we  improve  the  spoken  English 
of  pupils:  (a)  as  to  quality  of  voice,  (6)  as  to  clearness  of 
aiticulatiou,  (c)  as  to  correct  English  and  pronunciation? 
(2)  In  written  composition  work,  how  may  we  cultivate 
(a)  accuracy,  (h)  facility? 

"Second  quarter:  (1)  How  train  powers  of  observation 
as  the  basis  for  correct  reasoning  and  accurate  expression? 
(2)  How  cultivate  the  imagination  and  literary  taste  for 
facility  and  beauty  of  expression? 

"Third  quarter:  (1)  When  should  the  lesson  for  the  next 
day  be  assigned?    Why?     (2)  In  assigning  a  lesson  to  what 
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points  should  you  draw  attention?  (3)  Is  the  use  of  types 
a  means  of  economy?  Why?  (4)  Is  rotation  in  subjects 
advantageous?  (5)  (a)  What  difficulties  are  there  in 
teaching  children  to  study?  (5)  How  do  you  assist  pupils 
to  study?  (c)  How  may  parents  assist  teachers?  (6)  Do 
pupils  recite  better  if  the  recitation  conies  immediately  af- 
ter they  prepare  for  it?  Why?  (7)  At  what  time  of  the 
year  do  pupils  do  the  best  work?     Why? 

**Fourth  quarter:  (1)  (a)  What  objects  are  to  be  served 
by  the  recitation?  (6)  State  the  best  means  of  securing 
those  ends.  (2)  (a)  What  kind  of  questions  stimulate 
thought?  Illustrate.  (6)  What  kind  secure  concentration 
of  thought?  Illustrate.  (3)  (a)  Should  a  teacher  con- 
tinue the  recitation  without  the  attention  of  pupils?  (h) 
Is  the  attitude  of  attention  necessary?  The  position? 
Nearness  of  pupils  to  teacher?  Why?  (4)  Do  you  use 
blackboards  in  recitations?  Of  what  value  is  their  use? 
(5)  Reviews: — (a)  How  frequent?  (b)  At  set  times? 
(c)  How  conducted?  (6)  (a)  Of  what  educational  value 
are  examinations?  (h)  State  characteristics  of  a  fair  er 
amination.     (7)  Are  teachers  too  conservative?    Why? 

"All  phases  of  language  teaching  and  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  the  same  are  freely  discussed.  Out  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  several  critic  teachers  plans  grow 
in  which  each  feels  a  personal  responsibility  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  social  element  in  teachers'  meetings 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Possibly  the  greatest  good  result- 
ing from  such  gatherings  is  the  feeling  of  comradeship  and 
sympathetic  interest  that  prevails. 

"Principals  of  schools  for  individual  work  have  met  with 
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me  each  month.  These  frequent  conferences  serve  to  secure 
and  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  desirable  uniformity  in 
the  work  of  the  several  schools;  interchange  of  ideas  and 
suggestions  arising  from  varied  experiences  are  invaluable. 
Methods  of  general  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools 
are  freely  discussed.  All  work  is  arranged  to  promote  prac- 
tical results.  In  addition  to  suggestions  and  discussions, 
a  few  pages  from  White's  "School  Management'*  are  studied 
each  month.  Teachers  visit  each  other  occasionally  and  are 
benefited  thereby. 

^'SCHOOLS  FOR   INDIVIDUAL    WORK. 

"For  several  years  there  were  eight  schools  for  individual 
work.  To  these  schools  were  sent  disciplinary  pupils  and 
also  those  who  for  various  reasons  needed  individual  at- 
tention. Many  pupils  were  transferred  from  regular  to 
special  schools  on  account  of  slow  mental  development,  de- 
fective eyesight  or  hearing,  delicate  health  and  also  for 
falling  below  any  particular  grade  in  one  or  more  studies, 
from  working  as  many  weeks  per  year  as  the  law  allowed. 
The  state  law  now  requires  all  children  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  attend  school  throughout  the  school  year  unless 
they  have  completed  the  grammar  school  course  of  study. 
This  law  will  greatly  strengthen  our  schools.  Regular  at- 
tendance is  essential  to  progress  and  reduces  the  number 
of  backward  ungraded  pupils.  This  year  it  was  found  desir- 
able to  make  the  following  schools  purely  disciplinary: 
Aldrich,  Harrison,  Hospital^  Meeting,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Orms.  Pallas  has  continued  on  the  old  lines  having  both 
disciplinary  and  ungraded  pupils.    The  Olneyville  School  is 
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now  a  large  ungraded  school  having  about  fifty  girls  and 
boys  and  two  teachers.  The  Hospital  Street  School  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  very  large  school.  There  are  six  rooms  in  * 
the  building,  three  of  which  are  now  in  use,  the  third  room 
being  opened  last  February.  There  are  more  small  children 
in  this  school  than  in  any  other  special  school.  In  1893  the 
Hospital  Street  School  was  opened  and  during  that  year  a 
Band  of  Mercy  was  organized.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy  had 
placed  beautiful  pictures  in  this  school  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  teacher  that  the  band  should  be  called  'The 
James  Eddy  Band'  in  memory  of  Miss  Eddy's  father.  This 
band  is  No.  53924,  Division  1,  and  has  been  of  great  value 
in  inculcating  kindness  and  sympathy  for  animals.  The 
three  teachers  and  all  the  pupils,  forty-five  boys,  now  belong 
to  the  band.  The  boys  report  to  their  teachers  men  and 
boys  whom  they  see  cruelly  treating  animals.  Recently  a 
team  stood  for  hours  in  the  street  near  the  schoolhouse. 
The  boys  noticed  it  and  reported  it  at  the  station.  A 
frightened  cat  stayed  in  a  tree  near  the  schoolhouse  for 
three  days.  As  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  tree 
the  boys  placed  meat  on  a  pole  and  fed  her  until  she  trusted 
them  and  came  down.  Every  week  stories  pertaining  to  the 
subject  of  kindness  to  animals  are  told  and  read  to  the  boys 
and  each  boy  may  contribute  to  the  talk.  The  teachers  feel 
that  animals  in  that  neighborhod  are  kindly  treated  on 
account  of  the  earnest  work  of  the  James  Eddy  Baud  of 
Mercy.  Every  effort  is  made  to  train  pupils  in  disciplinary 
schools  to  be  respectful  and  self  respecting,  to  be  punctual, 
regular  in  attendance,  trustworthy  and  ambitious.  Every 
effart  is  made  to  bring  pupils  up  to  grade  and  fit  them  in 
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all  respects  for  regular  schools.  I  am  confident  that  each 
and  every  child  in  the  ungraded  school  at  Olneyville  and  in 
the  seven  schools  for  individual  work,  or  disciplinary  schools, 
has  been  benefited  by  the  transfer  from  a  regular  school  and 
parents  almost  universally  agree  with  me  in  this  decision. 
No  pupils  are  placed  in  the  ungraded  school  on  account  of 
deportment. 

"discipline. 

"During  the  present  school  year  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported and  investigated  is  572.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
three  different  pupils  have  been  reported. 


"boys. 


160  from  grammar  schools. 
279  from  primary  schools. 

66  from  schools  for  individual  work. 

12  from  parochial  schools. 
2  from  Reform  School. 

14  from  other  sources. 


533  total. 


"girls. 


14  from  grammar  schools. 
25  from  primary  schools. 


39  total. 
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U 


DISPOSITION    OF    CASES. 


« 


From   grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools,  439. 


BOYS. 

• 

^168  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 
216  returned  on  probation. 
35     sent     to     other     regular 

schools. 
3  left  to  go  to  work. 
8  entered  parochial  schools. 

3  left  the  city. 
1  referred  to  Truant  Officer. 

4  remained  at  home  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

1  given  permit  to  return  after 
receiving  medical  atten- 
tion. 


Note. — Of  the  boys  returned  on  probation,  40  were  finally 
sent  to  schools  for  individual  work. 


From  schools  for  individ- 
ual work,  66. 


""  48  sent  to  regular  schools. 

6  sent  to   other  schools  for 
-{  individual  work. 

10  returned  on  probation. 
L     2  left  to  go  to  work. 


From  other  sources,  14. 


13  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 
1  sent  to  a  regular  school. 
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From    parochial    schools, 
12. 


11  sent  to  schools  for  Individ- 
■^  ual  work. 

L     1  sent  to  a  regular  school. 


From  the  Reform  School, 
2. 


^     1  sent   to    a   school    for   in- 
dividual work. 
^    1  sent  to  a  regular  school. 


u 


From   grammar   and   pri- 
mary schools,  39. 


i 


GIRLS. 

28  returned  on  probation. 
6    sent    to    other    regular 

schools: 
1  entered  parochial  school. 
1  allowed  to  remain  at  home 

on  account  of  illness. 
1  left  city. 
1  sent  to  Shelter  for  Colored 

Children. 
1  referred  to  Truant  Officer. 


C( 


STATISTICS   FROM   SCHOOLS   FOR   INDIVIDUAL   WORK. 

406  total  enrolment. 
64  given  labor  certificates. 
52  returned  to  regular  schools. 
1  entered  a  parochial  school. 
19  left,  being  beyond  school   age. 
12  moved  out  of  city. 
12  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 
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"school  gardens. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  increasing  interest  in  school 
gardens.  The  yard  at  the  Vineyard  Street  School  is  more 
beautiful  each  year.  Last  winter,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  season,  the  wild  flowers  and  bulbs  suffered,  but  in  the 
spring  the  children  went  to  work  with  redoubled  energy  to 
restore  the  beds.  They  are  now  in  their  usual  condition. 
The  gardens  are  in  need  of  rich  earth.  The  graduating  class 
is  preparing  to  leave  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  garden  of 
perennials,  a  plot  about  four  feet  by  twelve.  At  Doyle 
Avenue,  there  were  two  fine  tulip  beds  in  the  spring.  Later, 
geraniums  were  planted.  Pupils'  contributions  provided 
the  plants.  At  Oxford  Street  a  carefully  designed  bed  has 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  Window  gardens 
in  room  nine  at  Branch  Avenue  contained  lobelia,  mignon- 
ette, the  morning  glory  and  candytuft.  The  boys  of  the 
Aldrich  Street  school  have  worked  early  and  late  upon  a 
school  garden.  Two  flower  beds  and  a  vegetable  bed  are 
the  results.  One  bed  consists  of  hardy  plants  given  by  the 
neighbors.  In  the  other  bed  seeds  were  planted.  Lettuce 
was  started  in  the  schoolroom  April  19th  and  transplanted 
May  16th.  Radishes  and  beets  are  thriving.  A  neighbor 
presented  some  dahlia  bulbs  and  marigolds,  so  we  hope  to 
have  a  few  fall  flowers.  A  row  of  sunflowers,  two  rose 
bushes,  two  lilac  bushes  and  a  wild  honeysuckle  have  been 
planted.  Only  a  few  boys  worked  in  the  yard  at  a  time 
and  then  under  the  teacher's  direction.  Several  boys  have 
started  gardens  at  home.  At  the  Hospital  Street  School 
there  are  two  gardens  in  which  petunias  and  nasturtiums 
are  growing.    The  boys  take  delight  in  watering  the  flowers 
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and  watching  for  weeds.  Great  care  is  also  taken  that  no 
boys  step  near  the  beds  for  fear  of  harming  the  garden. 
The  Olneyville  School  has  two  small  gardens  of  cultivated 
plants  besides  rows  of  sunflowers  and  a  plot  well  supplied 
with  wild  flowers-the  buttercup,  daisy,  yarrow,  wild 
geranium,  aster,  wake-robin,  columbine  and  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit.  For  almost  every  garden  loam  is  procured  with 
difficulty,  but  discouragements  are  met  bravely.  Pupils  of 
all  grades  are  intensely  interested  in  gardening  and  teachers 
are  beginning  to  see  great  ethical  possibilities  in  this  work.'' 

Miss  Ella  L.  Sweeney,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  primary  schools,  reports  as  follows  upon  their  work : 

^^READING. 

'^Because  of  the  dropping  out  of  formal  numbe)-  lessons 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  we  have  been  able  to  give 
extra  time  this  year  to  the  reading.  We  have  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  expression  side  of  reading  until  now  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  have  found  a  marked  gain  in  this  direction. 

*'To  the  child  in  the  lower  primary  grades  the  teacher  is 
his  model.  Her  vocabulary,  wavs  of  enunciation,  the  verv 
tones  of  her  voice  tend  to  become  his.  We  have  aimed  to 
be  especially  careful  to  use  correct  and  appropriate  speech, 
clear  and  rich  intonation,  faultless  pronunciation  and  clear 
cut  enunciation.  We  have  exaggerated  in  these  matters 
since  children  grasp  at  general  effects.  Since  the  first 
requisite  to  good  reading  is  something  worth  reading,  some- 
thing valuable  and  interesting  to  the  children,  we  have 
aimed : 
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"1.  To  select  the  best  stories  in  the  reading  lessons — 
then  appreciate  them  ourselves. 

"2.  To  bring  the  children  in  the  reading  lessons  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  them. 

"The  children  have  not  only  read  under  the  impulse  of 
4»trong  and  interesting  thought,  but  they  have  been  encour- 
aged to  pass  judgment  on  the  truth,  worth  or  beauty  of 
what  they  have  read.  Since  clear  mental  pictures  of  people, 
actions,  places,  help  to  vigor  of  thought  we  have  freely 
used  pictures,  descriptions  and  explanations.  The  children 
have  been  constantly  encouraged  to  help  themselves  in  in- 
terpreting new  words  and  sentences  in  reading:  We  have 
•aimed  to  have  the  close  attention  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class  so  that  each  reads  through  the  whole  lesson.  We  have 
trained  the  children  to  grasp  several  words  at  a  time  and 
we  have  worked  for  vigorous  and  forcible  expression : 

"1.     By  having  interesting  stories. 

"2.     By  apt  questions  to  bring  out  the  emphatic  thought. 

"3.     By  dramatizing  the  scenes  of  the  story. 

"4.  By  ccasional  examples  of  lively  reading  by  the 
teacher. 

"5.     By  definiteness  in  questioning. 

"Wet  have  had  much  silent  reading,  using  the  blackboard 
•or  prepared  slips  of  paper.  We  believe  that  this  can  be 
made  a  live  exercise  calling  for  alert  eyes,  alert  thought, 
and  laying  the  foundations  for  the  great  fields  of  future 
study,  acquiring  thought  silently.  We  have  aimed  to  retain 
:and  increase  the  natural  expression  and  clear  tone  that  the 
•children  have  already  acquired  and  second  growth  in  the 
power  to  extract  from  the  printed  page  the  thought  of  the 
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writer  without  recalling  his  words.  The  first  aims  at  grasp- 
ing the  author's  thoughts  and  indicating  them  by  correct 
emphasis  and  tone ;  the  second  aims  at  grasping  the  author's 
thoughts  and  reproducing  them  in  an  orderly  manner,  in 
new  words.     In  the  oral  reading  we  have  aimed  at: 

**1.     Knowledge  of  words;  fluency. 

"2.  Clear  enunciation  and  quality  of  tone;  making  it 
heard. 

"3.     Expi*ession ;  making  it  understood. 

"4.     The  spirit;  making  it  felt. 

**Our  oral  reading  has  been  both  sight  and  prepared;  the 
sight  to  test  the  fluency,  tone,  expression  and  spirit;  the 
prepared  to  teach  them.  The  prepared  lesson  has  reached 
out  to  the  culture  of  the  pupil.  It  has  aimed  to  teadh  the 
recognition  of  the  strong  paragraph  or  sentence;  the  word 
picture,  the  force  of  particular  words  particularly  used. 
Reading  should  be  based  upon  realities.  When  there  is  real 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  children,  a  correct  expression  of 
them  is  more  easily  secured  than  by  formal  demands  or  by 
imitation.  The  children  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  good  reading  is  the  oral  expression  of  thought 
so  that  those  who  listen  may  enjoy  it. 

"language. 

*'Spokeii  and  written  language  have  two  phases:  thought, 
and  that  which  conveys  the  thought — the  words.  No  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  any  distinction  between  the  thought 
and  its  dress  in  the  first  grade.  We  have  aimed  simply  to 
have  the  children's  minds  well  stored  with  ideas  gained  from 
a  happy  observation  of  outdoor  world,  from  good  stories,. 
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from  songs  and  poenu9,  from  handwork  and  from  contact 
with  others  in  their  homes,  in  school,  and  on  the  playground. 
Every  child  has  been  encouraged  to  take  some  part  in  these 
language  exercises. 

"We  have  done  much  work  in  story  telling.  The  kinder- 
garten has  naturally  found  in  the  story  one  of  its  chief 
means  of  effectiveness.  We  primary  teachers  believe  that 
there  is  no  period  when  the  educative  and  refining  influence 
of  good  literature  in  the  form  of  the  story  can  be  made  so 
effective  as  in  the  earlier  school  years.  The  oral  speech 
through  which  the  stories  are  given  to  the  children  is  so 
familiar  to  them  that  they  can  give  their  undivided  thought 
to  the  story, — consequently  we  have  made  it  the  natural 
channel  through  which  stories  should  come  in  early  school 
years.  We  have  tried  to  give  the  children  a  lively  and 
interested  acquaintance  with  the  best  stories  and  cultivate 
in  them  at  the  beginning  of  school  life  a  real  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  good  stories.  By  keeping  up  this  syste- 
matic story  work  through  primary  grades  children  by  the 
time  they  are  nine  years  old  will  become  heartily  acquainted 
with  three  or  four  of  the  great  classes  of  literature,  the 
fable,  the  fairy  tale,  the  myth  and  such  world  stories  a^* 
Ulysses,  Aladdin,  Crusoe  and  Hiawatha.  The  oral  treat- 
ment will  bring  these  persons  and  actions  close  to  their 
thought  and  experience.  We  have  found  that  story-telling 
not  only  helps  to  teach  concentration  but  it  gives  a  larger 
culture  of  the  sympathies  and  cultivates  a  good  taste  in  lit- 
erature.   It  tends  to  hero  worship  and  love  of  patriotism. 

"Realizing  that  a  good  story-teller  must  have  a  rich  ex- 
perience in  all  the  essential  realities  of  human  life  we  have 
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endeavored  to  know  human  life  directly  and  in  all  sorts  of 
acts,  habits,  feelings,  motives  and  conditions.  We  have 
realized  that  we  must  have  a  close  acquaintance  with  chil- 
dren, their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  interests,  their  enthusi- 
asms, their  peculiar  home  and  neighborhood  exi>eriences — 
all  these  have  helped  to  put  us  on  a  footing  of  possible 
appreciation  and  sympathy  with  children.  We  have  made  a 
doable  use  of  all  stories  given  to  the  children: 

"1.  As  material  for  oral  presentation  and  reproduction 
by  children  in  each  grade. 

*^2.  As  reading  matter  for  second,  third  and  fourth  grade 
classes. 

"Many  stories  that  we  have  told  to  our  first  grade  chil- 
dren have  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  them  from  the  home 
and  kindergarten,  and  the  school  only  has  continued  a  line 
of  interest  and  cleaned  up  a  field  of  thought  already  close 
and  I'eal  to  the  child.  The  primary  studies  indeed  should 
reach  back  into  the  home  and  find  many  connecting  links 
with  old  home  experiences.  We  have  told  only  those  stories 
that  have  a  permanent  classic  quality,  a  high  moral  tone 
and  a  rich  culture  value. 

**DRAMAT1C    PLAY. 

*'0f  all  ages  of  man  perhaps  the  time  of  childhood  is  the 
most  dramatic.  During  the  play  period  of  growth  the  child 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  construction  of  a  world  of  his  own  in 
which  he  utilizes  the  fragments  wrested  from  the  other 
world  which  surrounds  him.  He  takes  on  character  after 
character.  This  age  of  impersonation  b^ins  very  early. 
Keeping  this  up  for  a  time  after  the  child  enters  school 
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helps  to  make  the  connection  between  home  and  school 
closer.  In  the  early  story  work  the  child  is  handicapped 
when  he  is  asked  to  reproduce  the  story  because  of  his  lim- 
ited vocabulary,  consequently  if  we  let  him  reproduce  the 
story,  first  by  action,  second  orally,  we  get  more  successful 
work.  Carrying  the  dramatizing  along  with  the  oral  re- 
production we  have  found  that  the  story  has  become  more 
real  to  the  child.    Because  of  this  work  the  child  has  gained 

"1.     Enjoyment. 

"2.     Better  presence  in  the  schoolroom. 

"3.     More  real  knowledge  of  the  story. 

"4.     Better  expression  in  both  story  and  reading  lesson. 

"Second  and  third  grade  children  have  appreciated  and 
read  stories  much  better  if  they  have  been  previously  told  to 
them  and  reproduced  by  them  orally.  We  have  found  that 
the  previous  oral  treatment  of  stories  later  used  as  reading 
lessons  has  helped  thought  impulse.  The  children  have 
liked  to  read  about  things  that  have  previously  excited  their 
interest. 

''PICTURING   WITH    THE   PENCIL. 

"A  help  to  see  the  picture  which  the  storT  suggests  is  the 
picturing  with  the  pencil.  The  imagination  works  more 
definitely,  and  the  words  grow  to  have  definite  meaning  as 
the  child  pictures  his  thought.  We  have  found  that  this 
picturing  has  served  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  helps 
the  child  to  the  recognition  of  the  idea  in  the  word  but  it 
also  affords  to  the  teacher  a  picture  of  what  is  in  the  child's 
mind  and  so  helps  to  guide  her  teaching.  This  is  profitable 
seat  work.     Here  we  have  found  a  chance  to  use  our  hand- 
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work  in  a  natural  way.  The  thought  and  feeling  back  of 
this  handwork  has  been  worth  while,  has  been  genuine.  The 
representative  phrase  is  particularly  strong  with  the  pupil 
of  the  early  grades  and  here  has  been  our  opportunity  to 
relate  the  handwork  to  the  activities  of  the  school.  When 
handwork  is  taken  up  in  this  spirit  it  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
apart.  Illustrative  drawing  with  the  pencil  on  paper  and 
with  crayon  on  the  blackboard,  as  well  as  free  cutting  to 
illustrate  stories,  and  illustrative  work  with  the  brush  and 
ink  on  paper,  have  been  found  profitable  seat  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  storj'  work.  All  of  this  work  has  done 
much  to  make  the  story  work  real  to  the  child.  Work  of 
this  kind  will  be  true  self-expression  and  it  will  deal  with 
undertakings  that  represent  real  interests  to  the  children 
and  it  will  be  prosecuted  in  such  a  way  that  the  worker's 
own  thought  will  enter  in  some  part  into  the  result.  Such 
representation  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  the  primary  grades 
may  sometimes  seem  too  crude  and  fanciful  to  have  a  dis- 
ciplinary value,  but  we  should  remember  that  such  concrete 
suggestions  serve  as  necessary  centres  for  the  play  of  the 
childish  imagination,  and  that  through  them  life  finds  real 
expression.     Truth  of  expression  is  the  important  thing. 

'•Last  y<»ar  1  was  fortunate  to  secure  Miss  Sara  Cone 
Bryant,  who  is  connected  with  the  department  of  English 
at  Simmons  CJollege,  Boston,  to  talk  to  us  on  story-telling. 
We  were  all  charmed  with  her  treatment  of  it.  This  year 
Miss  Bryant  has  been  with  us  twice,  in  November  and  again 
in  June.  She  has  helped  us  much  in  making  the  work 
stronger,  not  only  by  her  inspiring  example  and  practical 
suggestions  on  the  platform,  but  by  her  personal  visitation 
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with  me  for  two  days  in  the  schoolrooms.  We  have  reaped 
much  benefit  from  her  suggestions. 

"Miss  Mabel  Bragg,  who  is  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  I^well  Normal  School,  gave  us  a 
very  helpful  and  practical  talk  this  past  winter  along  simi- 
lar lines. 

"By  acquiring  in  the  first  three  grades,  facility  in  express- 
ing themselves  orally,  I  feel  sure  that  next  year  when  these 
children  reach  the  fourth  grade  we  can  get  them  to  express 
themselves  well  in  written  language. 

"In  the  primary  grades  we  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  language  time  in  filling  up — getting  ideas ;  considerable 
time  in  pouring  out,  orally  and  in  writing,  and  a  little  time 
in  learning  how  to  pour  out. 

*'In  our  language  work  we  have  tried  to  appreciate  the 
social  makeup  of  the  child,  knowing  that  it  is  largely 
through  language  that  he  builds  up  his  social  world  and 
his  social  self.  We  have  laid  great  stress  on  letter  writing 
this  past  year,  believing  that  the  letter  is  an  excellent  form 
to  use  continuously  in  order  to  call  out  naturally  and  easily 
the  [personal  qualities  of  the  wrlttr.  The  letter  in  all  its 
forms,  discharging  all  the  purposes  which  it  discharges  in 
social  life,  the  child  feels  prompted  to  learn  to  write.  We 
have  supplied  him  with  plenty  of  good  models  and  have  tried 
to  develop  in  him  a  pride  of  neatness  and  attractive  form ; 
an  ambition  to  make  his  more  familiar  letters  so  pleasant 
to  see  and  so  interesting  and  individual  that  the  rccipiont 
will  wish  to  re-read  them  and  keep  them.  In  all  of  our 
language  work  this  past  year  we  have  aimed  to  relate  it  to 
something  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  child,  making 
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the  work  as  far  as  possible  real  and  interesting  to  him. 
English  is  best  taught  when  it  is  subordinated  to  some 
interest  that  is  strong  within  the  child.  Present  some  ex- 
trinsic end ;  in  reading,  the  outcome  of  the  story ;  in  talking 
and  writing,  the  opportunity  to  tell  others  of  a  fact  inter- 
esting to  himself. 

**SPELLING. 

'*We  have  laid  considerable  stress  this  year  on  oral  spell- 
ing, frequently  using  the  old-fashioned  spelling-match  as  a 
test  of  such  work.  Much  enthusiasm  has  been  raised  and  a 
good  healthy  rivalry  has  existed  among  the  children  in  their 
spelling  work  this  year. 

"school  gardens. 

"Knowing  that  nature  study  in  the  past  has  been  narrowly 
interpreted  as  bringing  of  root,  branch  and  bud  to  the 
schoolroom  to  be  examined  in  detail,  specimen  study  un- 
related to  its  environment,  we  have  replaced  this  work  as 
far  as  possible  by  field  work  and  by  gardening.  Believing 
that  actually  to  grow  a  plant  is  to  come  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  specific  bit  of  nature  and  that  an  interest  in  one 
single  living  problem  that  is  near  to  the  child's  life  is  worth 
a  whole  book  of  facts  about  nature,  we  have  tried  to  have 
some  little  means  of  growing  plants,  not  only  to  teach  how 
to  grow  plants  themselves  but  to  teach  the  children  the 
care  of  things.  Eight  schools  had  gardens  last  year.  This 
year  thirty-four  schools  have  had  gardens.  As  you  will  see, 
a  desire  for  school  gardens  is  gradually  taking  shape. 
Through  the  garden  work  the  children  are  being  trained  to 
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recognize  the  evidences  of  law,  order  and  sequence  while 
studying  the  life  story  of  the  plant.  We  are  cultivating  in 
them  an  abiding  friendship  for  the  flowers,  the  birds, — for 
all  living  things.  Where  garden  work  was  not  practical 
seeds  were  planted  in  boxes  in  schoolrooms  or  in  home 
gardens.  We  selected  seeds  which  would  grow  with  little 
care,  which  would  bring  large  returns  and  which  would 
illustrate  different  phases  of  plant  life. 

'^Believing  that  the  following  report  of  the  school  garden 
at  Chalkstone  Avenue  School,  given  me  by  the  principal, 
Miss  Dawson,  will  best  show  just  what  our  garden  work  bas 
done  for  us,  I  insert  this  into  my  report : 

"  *A   SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

»*  *rp^rQ  years  ago  when  the  new  Chalkstone  Avenue  School 
was  opened  the  playground  was  arranged  in  the  conven- 
tional schoolyard  fashion — a  coating  of  gravel  over  the  soil. 
The  school  itself,  beautifully  equipped  and  finely  built,  is 
much  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  grounds,  so  the  only  re- 
deeming features  left  were  the  splendid  elms  on  three  sides. 
Around  these  trees  the  designers  built  low  benches,  leaving 
cii  cular  plots  inside  which  they  sodded  with  grass. 

"  ^During  the  past  spring  came  the  call  from  all  sides  for 
school  gardens.  We  had  little  to  work  with  at  Chalkstone 
Avenue — a  small  yard  and  the  poorest  of  children;  but 
teachers  and  pupils  were  enthusiastic  and  the  work  began. 
The  boys'  services  were  enlisted  first — the  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted little  fellows  volunteered  help  unhesitatingly;  pick- 
axes, shovels — rusty-toothed  affairs  that  had  seen  heavy 
and   long  service  in   the  streets — were  brought   from   the 
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homes  and  digging  conmienc^ed.  Three  circles  in  the  front; 
two  gardens  at  the  sides ;  a  long  fence  garden  reaching  from 
street  to  street,  also  at  the  side;  and  a  vegetable  garden 
in  the  rear  were  dug — a  nowise  easy  task  considering  the 
gravel  and  the  hard  soil  beneath  it.  Then  came  the  pic 
turesque  part  of  the  program;  the  smallest  boy  realized  no 
seed  would  flourish  in  soil  like  ours,  so  more  volunteers 
came  forth  to  produce  garden  soil ;  it  was  the  aristocrats 

0 

of  the  school  only  who  could  help — the  boys  with  wagons. 
And  such  wagons!  There  was  one,  just  one  genuine,  bona 
fide  express  wagon,  the  remaining  six  or  eight,  from  soap 
boxes  with  baby  carriage  and  bicycle  wheels  to  a  baby 
carriage  itself,  were  brought  into  service.  The  children 
were  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  "meadows*^  to  get  the  rich,  black  soil;  and  these  en- 
thusiastic gardeners  continued  to  draw  loam  until  the  little 
home-made  wagons  collapsed  under  the  heavy  meadow  soil, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  was  done  under  real  diffi- 
culties. 

*'  'An  edge  was  re<iuired  as  a  finish  for  the  gardens,  so 
girls  and  boys  organized  themselves  into  searching  parties 
and  began  collecting.  Large  building  stones  were  carried 
from  all  quarters  of  the  vicinity ;  yards,  vacant  lots  and  even 
from  houses  in  the  process  of  erection, — children  swarmed 
like  Hies  until  driven  away  by  the  builders.  The  method  of 
carting  was  even  more  picturesque,  hats,  caps,  aprons,  coal 
baskets,  anything  equalled  their  enthusiasm. 

**  'When  planting  time  came  each  room  came  to  its  allotted 
space  and  planted  seeds.  We  had  no  plants  whatever — all 
were  seeds  donated  by  the  city  or  brought  by  the  children. 
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Each  afternoon  the  larger  boys  watered  the  gardens  and, 
when  occasion  required,  weeded  them,  too.  It  was  almost 
patlietic  to  see  ragged  urchins,  too  often  with  dirty  fingers, 
leaning  over  the  benches  at  recess  time,  looking  for  weeds, 
and  picking  them  out  so  tenderly  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
bal>y  ageratum,  nasturtium  or  candytuft  plants. 

"  *\Ve  were  obliged  to  leave  it  all  in  June,  just  when  the 
sweet  alyssum,  nasturtiums,  petunias,  radishes  and  lettuce 
were  doing  their  finest.  However,  if  nothing  else  is  gained 
from  the  year's  planting,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing our  boys  and  girls  understand  what  it  is  to  have  neat, 
attractive  surroundings ;  an  idea  of  that  abstract  something 
called  beauty;  and  a  love  of  wholesome  generosity  and 
helpfulness.  As  for  the  labor  of  teachers  and  janitor, 
there  was  a  genuine  reward  in  the  words  of  a  little  girl  who, 
writing  her  weekly  letter,  said:  **Our  yard  is  so  pretty,  it 
looks  just  like  a  park."  ' 

**8EAT   WOIIK. 

''Inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  child  from  sitting  in  his  seat 
too  long  is  a  factor  productive  of  fatigue.  The  question  of 
seat  work  in  first  grade  as  to  habits  and  health  has  become 
a  greater  problem  than  that  of  the  actual  class  teaching. 
In  first  grade  the  children  are  divided  into  three  or  four 
groups  and  under  existing  conditions  they  spend  more  than 
one-third  of  their  time  in  their  seats.  We  have  aimed  this 
year  to  have  as  much  change  from  sitting  as  possible.  We 
have  applied  these  tests  to  our  seat  work : 

"1.    Is  it  educative?  If  so.  the  children  will  f(»el  its  neces- 
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sity  and  give  their  best  efforts — ^their  interests  will  be  di- 
rected but  not  forced. 

"2.  Is  it  physically  good  work?  If  so,  it  will  not  require 
them  to  keep  a  certain  position  injurious  to  body  or  mind. 
It  will  not  require  the  children  to  use  the  same  muscles  two 
successive  periods  unless  an  exercise  has  been  given  between^ 
which  will  allow  the  blood  to  flow  naturally. 

"3.  Does  the  material  provide  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  free  expression? 

"4.  Can  the  result  be  read  as  actual  expression  of  the 
child's  power? 

"promotions. 

"For  years  the  1  B  grade  has  been  congested  by  repeaters. 
Because  of  the  changing  of  the  school  age  to  six  years  we 
have  been  able  to  overcome  this  to  a  large  extent.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  there  were  2,468  pupils  in  the  1  B  grade  and  of 
that  number  1,320  were  promoted.  In  February,  1904,  there 
were  2,274  pupils  enrolled  in  the  1  B  grade  and  1,650  were 
promoted,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  This  gain  has  been 
obtained  not  only  by  the  raising  of  the  school  age  but 
through  the  vigorous  work  done  by  my  first  grade  teachera 
who  were  determined  that  this  serious  condition  should  not 
exist  through  any  fault  of  theirs. 

"the  new  course  of  study. 

"We  have  all  enjoyed  working  with  the  new  course  of 
study  during  this  past  year.  The  greatest  loss  of  time  in 
the  past  has  been  the  result  of  doing  things  in  the  wrong 
way  at  the  wrong  time.    We  believe  that  our  present  course 
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has  largely  overcome  this  criticism.  We  are  not  now  try- 
ing to  force  the  subject  of  arithmetic  on  the  child's  atten- 
tion before  he  is  ready  for  it  or  capable  of  comprehending 
its  meaning.  We  have  left  the  child  alone  in  the  first  and 
second  grades,  knowing  that  he  will  come  into  a  comprehen- 
sion of  facts  himself.  We  have  seen  this  year  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  children  during  the  first  two  years  in  school 
acquire  mathematical  facts  as  fast  as  they  can  assimilate 
them  and  that  any  daily  recitation  in  this  subject  is  worse 
than  wasted.  Pupils  in  third  and  fourth  grades  should  be 
drilled  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  all  fundamental  operations 
so  that  when  they  reach  the  advanced  grades  the  figure 
manipulation  should  be  a  secondary  consideration.  This 
our  present  course  of  study  aims  to  do. 

"ungraded  rooms. 

"This  past  year  the  number  of  the  ungraded  rooms  in  our 
primary  buildings  has  been  increased  until  we  now  have 
fourteen  such  rooms.  By  increasing  the  number  of  these 
special  rooms  we  have  been  able  to  benefit  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  From  February,  1904,  to  June,  1904,  394  chil- 
dren have  attended  these  rooms  and  of  that  number  106  will 
re-enter  the  grades  in  September.  The  average  age  of  the 
children  in  the  rooms  has  been  eleven  years. 

"No  other  single  department  of  school  work  has  benefited 
the  primary  schools  and  raised  them  to  a  higher  plane  than 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  in  these  un- 
graded Tooms.  These  teachers  have  been  met  frequently  in 
special  meetings  which  have  aimed  to  help  them  in  this 
special  work.     Many  of  the  pupils  in  these  rooms  are  for- 
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eigners  and  the  work  with  these  pupils,  though  difficult,  has 
been  exceedingly  interesting — probably  the  most  interesting 
in  the  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  The  teachers  who 
see  the  development  of  these  children,  from  the  hesitant, 
foreign  speaking  tots  of  seven  or  eight,  to  the  self-reliant, 
self-respecting  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen,  equipped^with  a 
ready  and  sometimes  fluent  command  of  English,  cannot 
fail  to  realize  the  greatness  of  their  work.  When  they  see 
this  finished  product  they  can  not  but  feel  that  the  patience, 
tact  and  sympathy  they  have  given  to  the  work  have  been 
fully  repaid  by  the  results. 


ik 


SUPERVISION. 


**The  element  of  a  well-defined  purpose  is  as  important  in 
the  inspection  of  schools  as  it  is  in  teaching.  The  super- 
visor who  in  her  visits  wanders  from  school  to  school  with 
no  definite  purpose  really  accomplishes  little.  She  may  by 
chatting  pleasantly  with  the  teachers  make  herself  a  wel- 
come visitor,  but  these  ends  can  be  quite  as  well  attained  in 
a  wise  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  effective.  This 
can  be  done  by  inquiry  and  observation  along  definite  lines, 
with  such  suggestions,  directions  and  advice  as  will  lead 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  work  together  with  a  common 
purpose.  The  conditions  of  the  school  require  the  super- 
visor to  bring  to  it  always  a  spirit  of  cheer  and  inspiring 
enthusiasm.  There  are  three  elements  which  should  char- 
acterize criticism  of  any  kind — tact,  fairness  and  kindness. 
First  recognize  the  good  points  of  a  teacher's  work,  second 
suggest  another  and  better  way  than  the  way  criticized. 
There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  who  ought  especially  to 
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feel  the  influence  of  the  supervisor — the  poorest  ones  and 
the  best  ones.  The  former  are  to  be  made  better  by  judi- 
cious assistance,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  by 
judicious  praise.  Those  who  stand  between  these  two 
classes  will  be  assisted  by  both  kinds  of  influences.  One 
very  important,  if  not  essential  means  of  raising  the  work 
of  teachers  to  greater  efficiency,  is  the  teachers'  meeting. 
The  aim  should  be  to  make  these  meetings  so  attractive  and 
profitable  that  no  teacher  will  wish  to  miss  a  single  one. 
A  wise  direction  of  the  work  of  teachers  does  not  mean 
arbitrary  dictation  but  it  means  the  adoption  of  such  means 
as  will  increase  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  teachers, 
and  help  them  to  apply  it  in  skillful  ways. 

**It  has  been  my  aim  to  follow  the  above  plan  of  super- 
vision. For  the  past  year  we  have  had  twenty-eight  grade 
meetings  for  primary  teachers." 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Sdiolfield,  Director  of  Kindergartens,  re- 
ports as  follows: 

"The  passing  into  effect  in  September,  1903,  of  the  regula- 
tion raising  the  age  of  admission  to  the  primary  school  to 
six  years,  and  of  admission  to  the  kindergarten  to  four 
and  a  half  years,  produced  marked  changes  in  the  kinder- 
gartens and  has  resulted  favorably  in  many  ways.  The 
children  in  each  kindergarten  are  divided  into  groups,  usu- 
ally according  to  age,  each  group  being  in  charge  of  a  kin- 
dergartner.  The  increased  maturity  of  the  children  in  the 
younger  groups  this  year  has  been  most  noticeable.  The 
readiness  and  power  with  which  exercises  that  were  difficult 
for  previous  classes  have  been  taken  by  these  children  has 
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been  a  constant  surprise  to  their  teachers.  The  difference 
which  a  change  of  six  months  in  age  of  admission  hajs  made 
in  what  these  classes  have  been  able  to  accomplish  id  most 
gratifying.  The  older  groups  also  have  advanced  farther 
than  ever  before.  The  children  have  more  thoroughly  grasped 
the  fundamental  facts  of  knowledge  presented  through  the 
gift  exercises  and  have  shown  greater  power  in  handwork. 
It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  regulation  most  of  the  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  kindergarten  will  attend  at  least  a  year, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  very  different 
preparation  for  primary  work  than  has  been  possible  hereto- 
fore, when  many  children  attended  kindergarten  only  five 
months,  this  attendance  frequently  being  very  irregular. 
The  most  radical  change  caused  by  the  new  regulation  has 
been  in  the  kindergartens  where  there  are  transition  classes. 
In  these  kindergartens  an  arrangement  is  now  i>088ible 
which  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  formerly  in  oper- 
ation. The  transition  classes  have  been  established  in  kin- 
dergartens where  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  large  that  a 
second  session  is  necessary.  The  number  of  pupils  for  two 
kindergartners  for  one  session  has  been  limited  to  sixty 
registered,  which  gives  a  regular  attendance  of  about  fifty. 
There  have  been  ten  kindergartens  this  year  where  the  num- 
ber registered  has  exceeded  sixty.  One  of  these.  Ring  Street, 
registered  one  hundred  children  and  has  had  two  sessions 
with  two  teachers  throughout  the  year.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  establish  a  transition  class  here  as  both  kinder- 
gartners must  work  in  the  same  room,  and  many  of  the 
children  were  unprepared  for  such  advanced  work. 

**Fornierlv  the  children  in  transition  classes  were  all  of 
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school  age.  They  were  given  a  combination  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  exercises  and  were  advanced  through  the  1  B 
grade  as  far  as  possible,  with  one  session  of  attendance 
<laily.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  children  are  older 
than  formerly,  the  age  of  admission  to  these  classes  now 
being  five  and  a  half  years,  but  they  are  all  under  school  age. 
According  to  the  present  arrangement  children  who  enter 
these  kindergartens  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  years 
remain  five  months  in  the  younger  group,  where  there  is 
much  play  through  the  means  of  which  simple  beginnings 
are  made  which  enable  them  to  pass  on  for  the  next  five 
months  to  the  older  group  of  the  morning  session.  Here 
the  exercises  are  more  difficult  and  contain  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  work.  The  children  are  led  to  enter  into  the  work 
with  power  and  with  the  same  joyousness  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  plays  of  the  younger  group.  For  the  fol- 
lowing five  months  these  children  will  be  transferred  to  the 
afternoon  transition  class.  Many  of  the  kindergarten  exer- 
cises are  continued,  stories  are  told  and  reproduced,  games 
are  played,  there  are  rhythmic  exercises  and  marching.  The 
children  are  also  given  more  advanced  exercises  with  the 
gifts,  and  in  the  occupations  are  led  to  work  without  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  kindergartner,  and  are  thus 
being  prepared  for  the  undirected  handwork  of  the  school. 
The  children  also  read  from  the  blackboard  in  script  and 
print. 

"There  will  be  no  attempt  either  in  the  kindergarten  or 
transition  classes  to  cover  a  fixed  amount  of  work;  the 
<;hildren  advance  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  are  able.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  power  to  do  well  whatever  is  undertaken. 
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to  act  and  think  aright.  As  children  learn  ta  do  by  doings 
they  are  given  many  things  to  do  which  are  carefully  adapted 
to  their  age  and  ability,  and  since  the  feelings  are  the 
springs  of  action,  great  care  is  taken  to  appeal  to  right 
motives  and  to  cultivate  a  right  spirit  in  all. 

**I)uring  the  past  year  the  kindergjirtners  have  been  ac- 
tively seeking  to  strengthen  the  relation  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  More  calls  than  usual  have  been  made  at 
the  homes  of  the  children.  Many  were  necessary  in  certain 
districts  in  the  fall  to  ascertain  the  exact  age  of  the  children 
and  to  explain  the  new  regulation  requiring  that  all  children 
attending  kindergarten  shall  be  vaccinated.  Seventy-nine 
mothers'  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  different  kinder- 
gartens. Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  union 
mothers'  meeting  held  in  April  in  the  hall  of  the 
English  High  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wheeler 
Kindergarten  Association,  to  which  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergartens  of  Providence  were  invited. 
About  four  hundred  mothers  gathered  and  listened  to  a 
most  interesting  address  on  "The  Kindergarten  as  a  Prepar- 
ation for  School  and  for  Life,''  by  Mrs.  Susan  Harriman, 
of  Boston. 

**Si)ccial  attention  has  been  given  during  this  year  to  se- 
curing iiuprovenient  in  the  handwork  of  the  children,  which 
is  an  iinpoitant  element  in  their  training  and  development. 
The  kindergarten  occnpalions  are  based  on  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  the  race.  They  show  the  beginnings  of  all 
handwork  and  give  valuable  means  of  expression  for  tlic 
young  child.  They  also  develop  ideas  of  form,  color,  size, 
and  proportion.     They  appeal  to  the  child's  inborn  tendency 
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to  make.  Through  a  series  of  well  ordered  exercises  with 
different  materials,  the  child's  natural  impulses  are  directed 
with  the  purpose  to  help  him  to  master  the  material,  to  feel 
the  laws  that  govern  its  use,  and  to  lead  him  to  express 
himself  freely  hy  means  of  it.  Two  exhibits  of  handwork 
from  the  kindergartens  of  Providence  were  arranged  this 
year.  One  was  sent  with  the  exhibit  from  the  schools  of 
this  city  to  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  The  other  was 
sent  to  the  International  Congress  of  Drawing  Teachers  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  through  the  solicitation  of  Miss  Mary 
C.  Wheeler,  of  this  city,  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  United 
States  to  that  congress.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
where  duplicates  were  necessary,  the  samples  selected  were 
taken  from  regular  class  exercises  and  were  not  especially 
prepared  for  exhibition.  This  being  the  case  the  work  gath- 
ered for  the  exhibits  fairly  represented  what  is  being  done 
in  this  line  in  our  kindergartens.  It  showed  marked  ad- 
vance. The  work  was  broad  and  free,  simple  and  truly 
childlike,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  no  nervous  tension  or 
eye  strain  would  result.  It  is  believed  that  the  kindergart- 
ners  are  guided  by  principles  in  this  work  which  are  con- 
stantly suggestive,  and  therefore  that  the  gain  which  haa 
been  made  will  be  held  and  steady  progress  follow  in  the 
future." 

teachers'  growth. 

At  the  session  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.  E.  A.,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  February  23d  to  25th, 
1904,  I  was  invited  to  present  a  short  paper  on  a  subject 
assigned  by  the  president.     For  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
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ject  certain  data  was  necessary,  which  was  collected  from 
the  teachers  of  this  city.  It  contains  so  much  of  credit  to 
them  in  the  indicated  growth  that  the  paper  is  given  as  a 
part  of  this  report  that  their  work  may  be  a  matter  of 
record. 

Should  Teachers  be  Required  to  Present  from  Time  to  Time 
Evidences  of  Increased  Scholarship?  If  So,  of  What 
Nature — Examinations,  Certificates  or  Credits  from 
Recognized  Institutions  of  Learning? 

To  what  end?  The  teacher's  stock  in  trade  is  scholar- 
4Bhip,  personal  presence,  moral  character.  It  is  necessary 
iind  desirable  that  the  incremental  part  of  the  stock  in  trade 
^should  be  increased  as  far  as  may  be,  but  personality  with 
low  scholarship  is  more  potent  than  high  scholarship  with- 
out personality. 

Arnold's  estimate  of  a  teacher  is  contained  in  this : 

"I  want  a  man  who  is  a  Christian.  I  do  not  so  much 
-care  about  scholarship — and  yet,  on  second  thought,  I  do 
very  much  care  for  it,  because  I  think  even  the  elements  are 
best  taught  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer  activity 
of  mind  and  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship;  for 
the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.'' 

The  same  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  that  superintendent 
who  said  that  in  the  selection  of  teachers  he  required,  first, 
high  moral  character,  second,  fine  manners,  third,  good 
4Scholarship,  and  last,  professional  training. 

The  ideal  teacher  contains  all  these  elements,  the  real 
teacher  with  whom  our  lot  is  cast,  not  quite  all,  and  the 
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element  most  frequently  lacking  is  mature  scholarship.  But 
if  the  end  in  view  is  a  mere  emphasis  of  scholarship,  if  we 
are  to  hold  that  the  first  element  in  a  teacher's  work  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  side  above  all  else  I  should 
argue  against  the  increased  scholarship  and  for  the  injection 
of  good  red  blood  in  his  veins,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
become  a  m<in  and  not  a  pedant. 

There  is  danger  in  the  term  scholarship,  unless  it  is 
properly  interpreted.  It  includes  more  than  mere  book 
knowledge.  There  is  in  schools  to-day  too  much  green 
scholarship.  As  Holmes  puts  it,  "Knowledge  and  timber 
shouldn't  be  much  used  till  they  are  seasoned.''  Book  and 
paper  reading,  attending  lectures,  spasmodic  study,  a  little 
of  this  and  less  of  that  is  not  scholarship;  there  should  be 
something  of  many  things  but  there  should  also  be  sufficient 
of  one  thing  to  be  an  effective  power. 

If  the  end  in  view  is  to  broaden  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
manly  man  and  womanly  woman,  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  own  lives  and  that  they  may  exert  a  broader  influence 
on  those  whom  they  instruct,  there  is  no  argument ;  we  are 
all  agreed.  Such  teachers  do  grow,  as  much  as  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

Scholastic  growth  depends  on  three  things,  mood,  motive, 
means. 

Providence  furnishes  in  its  Normal  School,  its  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  and  its  Brown  University  pecul- 
iarly favorable  circumstances  to  show  if  present  day  teach- 
ers possess  the  mood.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
700  teachers  with  a  note  asking  them  to  answer  frankly  and 
freely  if  during  their  service  as  regular  teachers  they  had 
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Studied  at  any  of  the  above  mentioned  institutions,  with 
private  instructors  or  had  increased  their  scholarship  by 
any  other  means,  what  studies  they  had  taken,  for  how  long 
a  time,  if  the  work  had  been  done  evenings,  Saturdays,  vaca- 
tions, or  on  leave  of  absence,  and  if  they  had  received  any 
degi*ees  or  certificates   for  their  work.     Over   600   replied. 
Of  the  fifteen  grammar  masters  nine  have  done  systematic 
work  at  the  University;  some  of  them  have  earned  their 
A.  M.'s  and  Ph.  D.^s.     The  general  feeling  of  these  men  is 
that  study  is  necessary  for  their  own  life  and  growth.     As 
one  put  it,  he  **wanted  the  tonic  that  coines  from  outside 
work.''     Of  the  83  high  school  men,  23  have  taken  distinct 
courses  at  Brown  or  other  colleges  and  several  have  studied 
abroad.     Of  the  45  high  school  women,  31  have  done  similar 
work   at   Brown   or   elsewhere.     Eight   men   have  received 
A.  M.'s  or  Ph.  D.'s,  and  17  women  have  received  A.  M.'s. 
These  degrees  have  been  given  for  work  accomplished;  they 
are   not   honorary.     Many   certificates   have  been    received 
from  Harvard,  Clark  and  the  University  of  Chicago  for  sum- 
mer work.     Much  work  has  been  done  privately  with  Brown 
professors.     In  every  case  there  is  evidence  of  quiet,  per- 
sistent,  continuous   study.     Growth    from   mood   is   every- 
where evident,  the  desire  to  better  the  scholastic  side  of  their 
working  capital.     Of  the  45  kindergartners,  40  have  pursued 
studies,  some  along  the  line  of  their  work,  while  others  have 
taken   broad   culture  work  at  Brown.     Of  the  464   grade 
teachera,  151  have  not  studied,  313  have.     Of  these  about 
one-third    have   taken    courses    at    Brown,    one-third   have 
studied  privately,  one-third  have  studied  at  summer  schools, 
the  School  of  Design,  or  have  taken  literature  and  modern 
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language  courses  in  the  Evening  High  School.  This  work 
has  been  done  almost  entirely  evenings,  Saturdays,  or  dur- 
ing vacations.  Seldom  has  leave  of  absence  been  asked  for 
except  by  the  high  school  teachers,  who  desired  a  year 
abroad.  While  about  two-thirds  of  both  the  high  school 
and  grade  teachers  have  studied,  the  high  school  teachers 
have  taken  longer  and  broader  courses.  Their  initial  veloc- 
ity is  greater  in  that  they  are  college  graduates,  while  the 
grade  teachers  are  normal  graduates.  The  former  have  the 
larger  salary  and  a  day  so  arranged  that  extensive  work  is 
easier.  The  grade  teachers  are  handicapped  by  the  smaller 
salary  and  by  the  fact  that  possible  financial  rewards  will 
not  be  so  great. 

Yet  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  mood  has  carried 
these  teachers  in  their  studies.  Some  have  pursued  syste- 
matic work  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years  and  they  are  still 
working.  I  apprehend  that  this  mood  is  not  copyrighted 
by  Providence  teachers,  but  that  it  is  common  among 
the  great  body  of  teachers  all  over  the  country.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  attendance  upon  summer  schools,  some 
of  which  add  to  scholarship  and  some  do  not,  by  the  at- 
tempts at  child  study  which  is  not  a  study  of  children,  and 
by  the  attendance  on  lecture  courses  of  broad  culture  like 
the  Twentieth  Century  Courses  in  Boston.  What  is  lack- 
ing is  the  motive  and  the  means.  Teaching  is  not  a  per- 
manent occupation  to  many  who  enter  its  ranks.  To  the 
men  it  is  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else;  to  the  women 
it  is  a  way  station  on  the  road  to  matrimony  or  some  other 
misfortune.  Teaching  does  not  offer  rewards  for  continu- 
ous study  and  growth.     On  the  average  it  furnishes  a  scanty 
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livelihood.    The  doctor  keeps  up  with  new  remedies  and 
operations  and  frequently  discontinues  practice  for  a  period 
at  the  best  American  or  foreign  schools  and  hospitals;  the 
lawyer  absorbs  decisions  on  new  points  of  law;  to  each  is 
the  reward  of  renown  and  big  fees.    The  minister  grasps 
the  new  interpretations;  to  him  appears  the  vision  of  the 
JSew  Jerusalem,  the  city  church  with  its  influence  and  its 
salary.    But  to  the  average  city  teacher  what?    Except  in 
a  few  rare  instances,  only  the  |600,  |700,  |800,  which  comes 
to  her  after  four  or  five  years  of  work,  and  in  most  cities 
this  comes  not  because  of  added  worth  so  much  as  merely 
added  years  of  service.     Until  cities  furnish  motive  in  the 
way  of  substantial  rewards  in  position  and  salary  so  that 
there  may  be  means  for  study,  we  have  no  right  to  require 
additional  scholarship  from  the  teacher  who  had  sufficient 
in  the  beginning  to  enter  upon  the  work.     Even  under  the 
best  conditions  I   would  not  require.     Scholarship  is  de- 
sirable both  along  professional  and  academic  lines,  but  it 
should  come  through  encouragement  of  the  mood  inherent 
in  most  teachers  rather  than  through  any  mandatory  meth- 
ods.    Additional  scholarship  is  desired  only  in  those  who 
have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  use  that  which  they 
already  possess.    Scholarship  for  mere  scholarship's  sake  is 
no   criterion,   but   scholarship   practically   applied   in   the 
schoolroom  is  greatly  needed.    Furnish  the  motive  and  the 
means,  scholarship  will  result.    Teachers  have  a  right  to 
look  for  sufficient  increase  in  pay  to  meet  at  least  a  part  of 
the  exx)ense  of  this  additional  study.    The  same  motive 
should  be  furnished  teachers  that  is  furnished  every  other 
toiler  in  public  or  private  business,  increased  power,  in- 
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creased  position,  increased  pay,  when  it  is  shown  that  bj 
scholarship  measured  by  schoolroom  results,  this  increase 
has  been  earned.     "By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

Scholarship  which  grows  out  of  the  mood  of  the  teacher 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost ;  we  should  bless  it,  we 
should  reward  it  with  the  highest  material  gift  in  our  posses- 
sion, in  our  every  possible  act  we  should  manifest  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  shown,  that  it  may  say  unto  all  others, 
"Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  but  to  require  it  without  supply- 
ing  the  motive  is  unfair  and  dangerous.  It  is  unfair  to  expect 
the  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  dollar  teacher  who  must 
support  herself,  and  a  dependent  mother,  who  must  aid  a 
sister  through  the  normal  school  or  a  brother  through  col- 
lege, to  have  the  strength  and  the  means  for  additional  study 
even  when  she  has  the  inclination;  it  is  dangerous  in  that 
we  can  require  just  so  far  as  we  can  pay  for  the  require- 
ment and  no  farther.  The  abler  minds  who  can  do  better 
financially  in  other  fields  for  the  same  or  less  requirement 
will  leave  us,  and  the  present  standard  of  personality  and 
culture  will  be  lessened.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment 
or  of  what  we  would  like.  It  is  purely  a  business  propo- 
sition, a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  There  should  be  no 
advance  promises  but  there  should  be  the  fair  surety  that  as 
in  business,  preparation  for  advancement  will  in  time  be 
rewarded.  Such  is  not  the  general  condition  now,  but 
teachers  are  advanced  in  too  many  places  on  years  of  ex- 
perience  rather  than  on  any  other  consideration. 

To  what  extent  do  cities  oflfer  any  motive  to  teachers  to 
increase  their  scholarship?  The  following  inquiries  were 
sent  to  fifty-five  leading  cities : 
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In  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  your  city  what  prepara- 
tion in  scholarship  is  required? 

Must  applicants  pass  preliminary  examinations? 

During  service  are  additional  examinations  required? 

If  so,  along  what  lines  and  for  what  purpose? 

Are  credits  given  teachers  for  study  at  educational  insti 
tutions  during  the  year,  on  Saturdays  or  during  vacations? 

Is  such  study  required?    Is  it  encouraged? 

Are  teachers  granted  leave  of  absence  for  study  ? 

If  so,  under  what  conditions? 

What  reward  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  position  or 
salary  does  your  city  offer  teachers  to  continue  study  ? 

Replies  were  received  from  forty-five.  The  initial  prepara- 
tion  in  most  of  them  is  high  school  and  training  school,  high 
school  and  normal,  high  school  and  experience.  The  major- 
ity require  normal  training.  About  one-half  require  pre- 
liminary examinations;  none  require  additional  examina- 
tions during  service,  except  in  those  cities  where  there  are 
different  grades  of  certificates,  examinations  are  required 
in  passing  to  the  higher  grades.  No  special  credits  are 
given  for  increased  scholarship  but  all  recognize  it  indi- 
rectly. Study  is  not  required  but  it  is  encouraged  in  all 
cities.  excei)t  one.  Leave  of  absence  is  frequently  granted 
on  request,  the  general  condition  being  loss  of  pay  though 
not  loss  of  position.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  regulation  as 
follows:  *'Any  teacher  who  has  served  in  the  city  for  ten 
years,  may  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and 
vote  of  the  board,  have  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for  pur- 
poses of  study  or  travel,  and  may  receive  one-third  of  his 
salary,  provided  the  amount  in  no  case  shall  exceed  five 
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hundred  dollars."  This  rule  was  adopted  in  1896,  and  in 
six  years  fourteen  teachers  applied  for  such  leave  of  ab- 
sence. In  Chicago  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  superin- 
tendent has  had  the  authority,  "To  grant  leaves  of  absence 
for  the  period  of  one  year  to  successful  teachers,  who  wish 
to  continue  their  studies  in  colleges,  universities  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning."  He  imposes  the  following  condi- 
tions: "Teachers  who  make  application  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence under  the  above  rule  must  make  a  written  statement 
of  the  lines  of  study  they  intend  to  pursue,  and  at  what  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  When  they  return  at  the 
expiration  of  their  leave  of  absence  they  must  present  official 
statements  of  the  time  spent  and  work  done  at  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  during  the  period  of  their  absence,  as 
evidence  that  they  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of 
their  leave." 

Incentives  are  offered  in  the  form  of  advancement,  in 
I)osition  and  salary,  based  on  schoolroom  efficiency  and  this 
increased  scholarship.  Other  cities  so  far  as  heard  from 
seem  to  offer  no  tangible  incentive,  though  all  favor  the 
scholar,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  in  this  connection  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Besides  the  questions  already 
noted  as  having  been  asked  the  Providence  teachers,  these 
also  were  asked:  Has  your  position  in  the  schools  been 
advanced  since  this  studv?  Has  vour  salarv  been  advanced? 
Do  you  consider  such  advance  in  position  or  salar}'  due  to 
your  increased  scholarship  ?  The  answers  can  be  summarized 
in  the  reply  of  one  teacher :  "Not  directly,  jet  advance  could 
not  have  been  secured  without  growth.''     Perhaps  a  dozen 
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believe  their  advance  is  due  directly  to  this  element,  but 
many  more  feel  their  scholastic  growth  has  received  no  rec- 
ognition or  reward.  Only  five  men  think  their  advance  is 
due  even  indirectly  to  their  increased  scholarship,  fifteen 
women  think  their  advance  is  due  not  to  the  scholarship 
per  80,  but  to  the  added  power  which  the  increased  sciiolar- 
ship  gave  plus  the  power  which  came  from  added  years  of 
experience  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  replies  to  the  question, — What  returns  should  teach- 
ers expect  from  this  increased  scholarship?  reveal  much. 
It  shows  the'  prevalent  mood  for  study,  and  the  feeling  that 
growth  should  receive  material  rewards.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  men,  there  should  be  greater  efficiency,  self  satisfaction, 
increased  pay.  I  quote  three  replies,  "None,  unless  the 
increased  scholarship  shows  itself  in  teaching";  "None,  ex- 
cept as  their  services  prove  more  valuable'';  "Other  things 
being  equal,  principals  and  superintendents  should  regard 
it  as  a  recommendation  for  promotion."  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  women :  "Personal  satisfaction  in  better  com- 
mand of  their  subject  is  the  most  evident  return";  "In- 
creased salary  in  proportion  to  increased  proficiency  in 
school  work" ;  "The  assurance  of  ability  to  enter  upon  more 
advanced  positions  if  such  are  offered";  "A  broader  grasp 
of  their  subjects  and  a  greater  facility  in  imparting  their 
knowledge,  and  hence  a  bigger  market  value  for  their  work" ; 
"Increased  culture,  greater  efficiency,  broadening  influence, 
more  joy  in  living" ;  "Increase  in  salary  providing  it  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equal  increase  in  teaching  and  disciplinary 
ability";  "Through  their  attitude  as  learners  greater  sym- 
pathy with  pupils";  "Increased  efficiency  through  greater 
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familiarity  with  subjects  they  teach" ;  "Broader  culture  and 
more  liberal  ideas  through  study  of  subjects  they  do  not 
teach" ;  "The  stimulus  that  comes  from  contact  with  greater 
minds  than  their  own." 

To  revert  to  the  original  question, — Should  teachers  be 
required  to  present  evidences  of  increased  scholarship?  I 
answer  No.  The  mood  for  increased  scholarship  is  inherent 
in  the  good  teacher.  Increased  scholarship  in  the  poor 
teacher  is  merely  increased  evil.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of 
requirement.  What  is  needed  is  incentive  or  motive  fur- 
nished by  the  city  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  position 
and  salary  that  the  mood  may  be  nurtured.  There  should 
be  a  gradation  of  salaries  based  on  something  besides  "1st 
year,  2d  Year,  3d  Year,"  and  there  should  be  special  salaries 
which  may  be  given  as  a  recognition  of  special  scholarship 
and  special  ability,  on  recommendation  of  principal  and 
superintendent.  Degrees  or  credits  from  recognized  insti- 
tutions should  be  proof  of  the  scholarship;  the  opinion  of 
the  principal  and  superintendent  should  decide  the  ability. 
This  is  the  end  towards  which  we  should  labor,  that  out  of 
it  may  result  natural  growth  in  maturer  scholarship,  its 
better  application  in  the  schoolroom  and  hence  the  elevation 
of  the  school  system. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

The  days  were  when  a  high  school  diploma  was  the  "Open 
Sesame"  to  the  teaching  ranks,  when  the  brightest  high 
school  graduates  turned  to  the  schoolroom  as  their  natural 
province,  and  when  outside  occupations  were  so  few  and  so 
poorly  paid  that  the  teacher's  position  even  with  its  small 
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salary  was  eminently  desirable.  Within  a  comparatively 
few  years  the  situation  haa  changed.  Candidates  for  teaching 
have  been  obliged  to  present  certain  evidences  of  special  prep- 
aration for  the  work, — normal  school  diploma,  normal  school 
work  plus  city  training,  normal  school  work  plus  successful 
experience,  or  high  school  diploma  plus  successful  experience 
have  all  been  demanded,  until  now  no  teacher  is  eligible  to 
our  schools  except  a  normal  graduate  plus  one  year  of  train- 
ing in  state  r^nd  city  training  schools  or  several  years  of 
outside  experience.  The  demands  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied. Candidates  must  do  three  years  of  successful  study 
and  work  beyond  the  high  school  before  they  can  become 
teachers.  Meantime  the  pay  has  not  been  advanced  com- 
mensurate with  this  demand.  As  a  result  many  of  the 
brightest  minds  are  turning  to  the  college  because  a  college 
diploma  can  be  obtained  by  only  one  more  year  of  study, 
and  at  the  end  there  is  the  hope  of  high  school  work  some 
where  with  its  larger  salary.  Others  who  cannot  enter  col- 
lege are  turning  to  the  greater  pay  offered  in  mercantile 
positions  where  less  preparation  is  demanded  and  where 
ability  is  financially  recognized. 

The  present  requirements  in  a  teacher  are  none  too  high 
for  the  good  of  the  schools,  but  the  pay  is  quite  too  small 
for  the  requirements.  It  is  being  slowly  recognized  all  over 
the  country  that  teachers  after  three  years  of  faithful 
preparation  and  two  years  of  faithful  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice are  worth  as  much  at  least  as  a  first  year  stenographer. 
It  is  becoming  recognized  that  as  the  demands  for  better 
preparation  for  teaching  are  enforced,  salaries  proportionate 
to  those  demands  must  be  paid  or  the  quality  of  the  person- 
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ality  in  the  teacher  will  deteriorate  as  the  brighter  minds 
seek  othei^  more  remunerative  employment. 

Increase  of  salaries  has  been  receiving  much  attention 
during  the  past  two  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  cities  and  large  towns  have  made  substantial  in- 
creases and  more  are  considering  the  question.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  in  this  city  are  under  consideration,  and  there 
ia  no  question  but  that  advances  should  be  made.  This  con- 
sideration furnishes  a  fitting  time  to  discuss  school  finances, 
both  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  cities  and  with  tne 
expenditures  of  other  city  departments.  The  too  frequent 
cry  that  the  school  department  is  extravagant  has  a  basis 
in  fact  or  it  has  net.  If  the  fact  exists  it  should  be  known.  If  it 
does  not  exist,  that  should  be  known  and  the  reiteration 
should  cease.  The  expenses  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  different  departments  of  fifteen  cities  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  These  expenses  are  for  the  financial  year 
ending  in  1901,  and  are  taken  from  "Bulletin  number  42  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,"  published  in  September,  1902. 
Probably  no  more  authentic  statistics  can  be  found  on 
which  to  base  comparisons.  The  fifteen  cities  are  Provi- 
dence, the  seven  next  larger,  and  the  seven  next  smaller. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  country  and  a  wide  range  of 
municipal  conditions.  Such  a  selection  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone's  saying  that  the  table  is  made  to  ])rove 
certain  predetermined  conclusions: 
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A  study  of  Table  I  shows  that  while  Providence  is  sixth 
in  total  amount  expended,  she  is  first  in  municipal  lighting, 
third  in  fire,  in  sewers  and  in  street  expenses,  fifth  in  police 
and  in  schools,  and  ninth  in  parks. 

But  better  than  the  number  of  dollars  is  the  comparison 
of  the  ratio  of  our  school  expenses  to  the  total  expenses, 
with  similar  ratio  of  the  other  cities  : 

Table  II. 
Ratio  of  School  Expenses  to  the  Total  Expenditures. 


Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 

LfOuisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Providence,  R.  I.. . 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y. .. 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 


Total 
Expenses. 


S4,065,966 
3,733,ai6 
6,387,271 
3,812,511 
3,598,464 
2,774,987 
2,944,208 
3,465,201 
1,706,434 
2,751,935 
2,368,991 
3,238,368 
1,889,983 
1,574,315 
1,639,540 


Schools. 


$869,713 
764,968 

1,182,916 
830,081 
500,332 
512,1^7 
736,981 
739,696 
558,630 
555,272 
584,702 
550,031 
679,071 
398,805 
363,027 


Ratio. 


21.44 
20.49 
21.95 
21.77 
13.62 
18.69 
25.03 
21.34 
32.73 
20.17 
24.67 
16.67 
35.91 
25.33 
22.14 


This  shows  that  nine  of  the  cities  allow  their  schools  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  than  does  Provi- 
dence. 
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Neither  of  the  above  tables  shows  any  element  of  ex- 
travagance in  the  school  expenses.  It  is  commonly  stated 
that  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  the  school  department 
has  been  much  greater  than  in  the  other  departments.  The 
following  figures  have  been  taken  from  "Stokes's  Finances 
and  Administration  of  Providence,"  and  are  given  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years. 
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Table  IV. 

Ratio   of   Increase   on    Amounts   and   Per   Capita   as   Qlven  in 

Table   III. 

Ratio  of  Increase  from  1850:   Based  on  Maintenance:    Amounts 

Expended. 


1850-60..,.. 

1850-70 

1850-^ 

1850-90 

1850-1900... 


• 

0) 

■ 
GO 

• 

2 

• 

0 

• 

eS 

0) 

Qi 

^ 

£ 

-s 

c8 

0 
Oh 

£ 

^ 

4.35 

4.97 

1.1 

4.36 

12.48 

6.84 

3.8 

13.53 

19.07 

14.4 

•16.77 

3.46 

16.09 

$5.38 

24.23 

24.88 

21.55 

5.29 

23.76 

6.38 

36.47 

46.06 

72. 

7.54 

46.03 

7.51 

« 

ee 


I  J5 
o 
o 

V 


t.33       1.82 


.4 
3.33 
5.93 
16.73 


4.06 

5.9S 

9.13 

19.37 


•1870 


$1872 


tl855 


Rates  of  Increase  Based  on  Per  Capita  Cost. 


4.1 

.9 

4.15 

2.29 

5.73 

•14. 

1.37 

7.84 

15. 

1.66 

10.89 

37. 

1.78 

3.50 
8. 

6.25 

7.31 

10.62 


14.18 
3.93 
3.5 


.28 

.28 

1.42 

1.85 

4.14 


tl.5 
2.44 
2.34 
2.86 
4.58 


•1870 


J  1872 


1  1855. 


The  above  tables  show  that  of  the  eight  departments  in- 
cluded, in  the  past  fifty  years  the  expenses  of  four  have  not 
only  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  school  expenses  but 
that  increase  has  been  several  times  greater. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
During  that  time  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  have 
changed,  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  free  text- 
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book  law  has  been  enacted,  the  high  school  system  has 
grown  enormously,  kindergartens  have  been  added  to  the 
system,  evening  schools  have  been  multiplied,  and  laws  for 
compulsory  attendance  have  been  enacted  and  enforced, 
thereby  retaining  children  in  school  for  a  longer  average 
period.  These  changes  have  made  demands  on  school  ex- 
penses in  the  past  twenty  years  to  a  greater  extent  than 
changes  in  other  departments. 

The  following  tables  show  the  real  conditions : 

Table  V. 

Maintenance   Accounts  from  1880  to   1900  on  the  Basis  of 

$1,000  for  eacli  Unit,  and  tlie  Ratio  of  increase 

Based  on  tliese  Expenditures. 


1880. 
1S85. 
1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


0) 

o 
o 


188.8 
197.4 
239.9 
300.4 
361.1 


3 

• 

M 

• 

• 

9) 

c8 

6c 

93 

03 

ja 

S 

^ 

Ih 

U 

to 

ce 

u 

.^ 

0 

*a 

if 

«S 

b 

CQ 

GG 

^ 

Pu. 

113.8 

14.2 

108.2 

104.6 

70.6 

10. 

150.7 

26. 

157.4 

120.9 

68.4 

13.7 

196.6 

19.4 

165.1 

154.5 

83.6 

17.8 

329.6 

34. 

177. 

243.2 

100.2 

41.6 

36:5.9 

64.8 

235.3 

299.2 

98.6 

60.2 

s 

o 

GG 


221.6 
283.8 
341.6 
542.2 

724.8 


80-85.. 
80-90.. 
80-96.. 
80-'00. 


Ratio  of  Increase  by  5  Years  from  i88o. 


l.Oi 

).32 

1.83 

1.45 

1.15 

.96 

1.37 

1.27 

1.72 

i.m 

1.52 

1.47 

1.18 

1.78 

1.59 

2.89 

2.39 

1.63 

2.32 

1.41 

4. 16 

1.91 

1 

3.19 

4.56 

2.17 

2.«(> 

i.:«) 

5.02 

1.2H 
1.54 
2.44 
3.27 
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Table  VI. 

Per  Capita  Cost  in  Dollars  and  Cents  from  iSSo  to  1900*  and 
the  Ratio  of  Increase  Based  on  this  Cost. 


• 

V 

0 

^ 

h 

* 

2 

-a 

ater. 

• 
00 

0 

0 

9 

*A 

•^< 

►>. 

fiS 

U 

Oh 

^ 

an 

in 

•^ 

1^ 

CU 

02 

1880 

1.80 

1.09 

.14 

1.03 

1. 

.67 

.10 

2.11 

1885 

1.07 

1.28 

.22 

1.33 

1.02 

.68 

.11 

2.40 

1890 

1.82 

1.49 

.16 

1.25 

1.17 

.63 

.13 

2.58 

1896 

•i.0() 

2.20 

.23 

1.22 

1.67 

.69 

.29 

3.7-» 

1900 

2.00 

2.07 

.37 

1.34 

1.70 

.56 

.29 

4.13 

Ratio  of  Increase  Based  on*  Per  Capita  Cost. 


«)-86.. 
80-90.. 
80-95.. 
80-'0«. 


.92 

1.17 

1.57 

1.29 

1.02 

.86 

1.1 

1.01 

i.:^i 

1.07 

1.21 

1.17 

.94 

1.3 

1.14 

2.07 

1.04 

1.18 

1.07 

1.03 

2.9 

1.14 

1.90 

2.M 

1.3 

1.70 

.83 

2.9 

1.13 

1.70 
1.95 


These  tables  show  that  the  expenses  of  two ,  departments 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  expenses  of  the  school 
department,  that  the  expenses  of  two  others  have  increased 
nearly  as  rapidly,  and  that  the  ratio  of  cost  of  the  school 
department  is  but  slightly  above  the  average  of  all  the  de- 
partments. That  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  changes  in  the  past  twenty  years,  it 
has  not  increased  the  ratio  of  its  expenses  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  but  still  maintains  a  modest  place  as  an  average 
department. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  facts  in  the  above  tables,  not  only 
should  the  cry  of  extravagance  cease,  but  the  department 
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should   be  put  abave  the  average  department  as   its   im- 
portance in  the  life  of  the  city  demands. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  school  situation  in  this  city 
for  which  the  department  is  not  answerable  and  yet  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  maintenance  account.  I  refer  to 
the  past  tendency  to  multiply  small  buildings  within  short 
distiUKTs  of  each  otlier.  Two  four-room  buildings  are  more 
expensive  than  one  eight-room  building  in  janitor  service, 
in  fuel,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
our  buildings  with  those  of  other  cities. 

Tahlk  VII. 

Showing  School  Buildings,  Number  of  Rooms  and  the  Average 

Rooms  per  Building. 


Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Providence,  R.  I. . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn... 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  . . . 

Denver,  Col 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 


School 
Buildings. 


Total 
Rooms. 


Av.  Rooms 
Pkk  Bldo. 


70 

a'u 

11.9 

81 

752 

9.3 

1.-^7 

1,005 

7.3 

.VJ 

795 

15. 

'_'•> 

512 

17.6 

i\\) 

041 

9.S 

VA) 

973 

16.2 

m 

570 

5.t 

W) 

fi09 

10.1 

54 

5<)2 

10.4 

<>;$ 

584 

9.2 

40 

tm 

15.1 

5*1 

5(>5 

9.5 

40 

470 

11.7 

;k) 

450 

15. 
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The  above  low  average  of  rooms  per  building  in  this  city 
means  a  high  average  in  the  cost  of  janitors,  fuel,  and  many 
incidental  expenses,  though  this  handicap  has  not  put  the 
department  in  the  extravagance  column  in  comparison  with 
the  other  cities  or  even  the  other  departments. 

The  following  table  of  expenditures  for  heating  and  car- 
ing for  school  buildings  is  worthy  of  study.  It  discloses 
not  only  the  relative  cost  per  room  for  the  varying  type  of 
building,  but  it  also  discloses  the  varying  cost  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  in  use. 

The  cost  for  the  year  1901  is  used  because  the  coal  question 
waB  not  unsettled  and  comparison  is  fairer  than  for  any 
year  since. 
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Table  VIII. 

Showing  the  Average  Cost    Per    Room    in   Heating 

and  Caring  for  Different  Buildings  Grouped 

According  to  the  System  Used. 

Primary  Buildihos  with  Smead  System. 


Almy 

Bourn 

California 

Carpenter 

East  Manning;... 

Eddy 

Friendship 

Harris 

Niagara 

Ring 

Sisson 

State 

WilUrd 

Atwells 

Beacon 

Elm  wood 

KUlingly 

Yeazie 

Charles. 

Benefit 


Rooms. 

Coal. 

* 

$268.51 

230.40 

264.00 

264.00 

268.80 

220.80 

193.87 

336.00 

216.00 

244.80 

283.20 

244.80 

312.00 

62 

$3,347.18 

6 

321.60 

6 

307.20 

6 

288.00 

6 

379.20 

6 

280.44 

90 

$1,576.44 

8 

396.42 

12 

672.00 

20 

$1,068.42 

1 

Wood. 


$26.86 
11.49 

6.74 
26.89 

8.61 
12.93 

6.76 

6.76 
22.99 
17.97 
11.51 

5.76 
26.87 

$186.12 

26.87 
8.62 
17.24 
14.39 
14.38 

$80.60 

8.64 
20.12 


Janitors 


$377.19 
368.66 
368.40 
371.34 
.369.96 
366.00 
319.64 
361.40 
372.86 
309.80 
363.17 
366.10 
386.76 


$},691.14 

367.00 
490.58 
602.98 
492.60 
484.64 


J.  Sup. 


$2,337.80 

567.85 
677.09 

$1,234.94 


$5.89 

11.81 

11.72 

6.24 

5.80 

5.43 

6.89 

7.73 

11.80 

9.06 

26.11 

17.23 

14.69 


$139.30 

28.57 
14.08 
22.25 
42.73 
45.26 


$152.89 

26.76 
21.20 

$46.96 


Total. 


$677.46 
622.25 
649.86 
666.47 
653.16 
604.16 
626.16 
713.89 
623.64 
581.63 
673.99 
632.88 
738.21 


Ay.  Rm. 


$8,363.74 

743.04 
820.48 
830.47 
928.92 
824.72 


$4,147.63 

988.67 
1,390.41 

$2,379.08 


$169.36 
166.66 
162.47 
166.62 
163.29 
161.04 
131.54 
178.47 
166.91 
146.41 
168.60 
158.22 
184.56 


$160.84 

123.84 
136.76 
138.41 
164.82 
137.45 


$138.26 

123.68 
116.87 

$119.72 
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Ambent .. 

Cb»itlt(.. . 

rovelt 

QnlMm.., 
HBrtJet... 
Flnln 

Putnam.. . . 

Summer... 


PBiMAitv  Bui 


BO,..,.. 

Coal. 

Woo.1. 

Junllora, 

J.  Sup. 

Tot»l. 

A,.-. 

Elm 

, 

latT.eo 

en.w 

f4W.«) 

•4.U 

fiX.SO 

IIM.75 

', 

331.20 
441. SO 

R.ei 

iM.33 

7.M 

1.0T8,IB 

A».M 

M.OI 

^ 

»1.«0.«I 

•30.18 

•1.00.93 

l!).2T 

•1,707.  re 

•lO.M 
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Pbimary  Buildings  with  Steam. 


Rooms. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Janitors. 

J.  Sup. 

Total. 

Ay.  Rm. 

Althea 

4 
4 
4 
4 

$182.40 
206.40 
216.00 
127.39 

$5.76 

20.13 

11.51 

2.88 

$377.76 
372.58 
304.80 
369.32 

$27.67 

24.34 

19.34 

8.82 

$593.58 
623.45 
551.65 
508.41 

$148.40 

Ollhonn., ,, ,, 

155.86 

Oreeley 

137.91 

Rugglet 

127.10 

Montague 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
Potter 

16 

6 
6 
8 

$732.19 

292.80 
249.60 
412.80 

$40.28 

$1,424.45 

489.20 
484.96 
561.66 

$80.17 

12.51 

6.71 

12.67 

$2,277.  C9 

794.51 
744.15 
992.79 

$142.32 
132.42 

2.88 
5.76 

124.03 
124.09 

20 

$956.20 

$8.64 

$1,535.72 

$31.89 

$2,631.45 

$126.84 

Primary  Buildings  with  Gold  Heaters. 


Rooms. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Janitors. 

J.  Sup. 

• 

$11.34 
4.72 

11.91 
5.68 

13.79 
6.98 

Total. 

Av.  Rm. 

Berlin 

Federal 

Highland 

Ires 

$177.60 
152.74 
158.40 
240.00 
168.00 
187.20 

$2.87 
14.37 
8.61 
5.75 
2.87 
5.75 

$367.06 
298.30 
369.82 
370.62 
366.00 
364.95 

$2,136.75 
367.50 

$558.87 
470. 13 
648.77 
622.06 
560.66 
564.88 

$139.72 
117.63 
137.19 
156.61 

Rirer 

137.67 

Roger  Williams.. 

141.22 

Hammond 

24 
6 

$1,083.94 
182.40 

$40.22 
5.74 

$i>i.45 
15.95 

$3,315.36 
571.59 

$138.14 
$95.27 

Grammar  Buildings,  Smead  System. 


Academy.. 
Branch . .  . 
Bridgham. 
-Candace.. . 

Doyle 

Messer  — 
Peace  


Rooms. 


12 
8 
14 
14 
16 
12 
12 


88 


Coal. 


$626.07 
512.25 
596.81 
866.29 
894.89 
912.00 
912.00 


Wood.    Janitors. 


$5,308.31 


$34.51 
31.64 

2.88 
38.81 
23.02 
20.12 

5.75 


$166.73 


$680.42 
604.80 
735.10 
746.3.1 
854.. M 
077.67 
669.60 


$4,968.26 


J.  Sup. 

$52.44 
42.35 
13.12 
33.15 
33.38 
44.94 
23.10 


Total. 


$242.48 


$1,.392.44 
1,191.04 
1,347.91 
1,673.58 
1,806.63 
1;654.73 
1,610.45 


$10,675.78 


Av.  Rm. 

$116.04 
148.88 
96.28 
119.54 
112.85 
137.89 
134.20 


$123.67 
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Steam. 

Rooms. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Janitors 

J.  Sup. 

Total. 

At.  Rm. 

Oxford 

12 
14 

$290.36 
613.99 

$2.88 
23.00 

$730.61 
870.17 

$23.86 
34.49 

$1,047.73 
1,541.65 

$ST.31 

Point 

110.12 

26 

$904.34 

$25.88 

$1,000.81 

$58.36 

$2,589.38 

$96.71 

FURHAOE. 

Rooms. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Janitors. 

J.  Sop. 

Total. 

At.  Rm. 

Federal 

12 

12 

8 

$468.80 
409.72 
309.70 

$6.74 
6.76 
2.87 

$680.16 
677.51 
546.40 

$46.96 

11.61 

6.67 

$1,191.64 

1,104.49 

864.54 

$99.30 

ThAyer 

92.04 

Vineyard 

106.07 

32 

$1,178.22 

$14.36 

$1,904.06 

1 
$64.03     $3,160.67 

$99.80 

Fuller  &  Warren. 

Rooms. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Janitors. 

J.  Sup. 

Total. 

At.  Rm. 

Roosevelt 

8 

$502.48 

$6.75 

$610.50 

$23.24 

$1,141.97 

$142. 76 

HOW    EXPENDED. 


The  above  tables  appear  to  show  that  in  the  amounts  al- 
lowed to  the  school  department  the  city  is  not  extravagant 
and  that  the  schools  do  not  cost  more  proportionately  than 
other  city  affairs.  There  is  one  other  question.  Is  the 
money  equitably  apportioned  and  wisely  spent?  I  use  in 
this  the  figures  for  the  year  1902-03.  According  to  the 
auditor's  report  for  that  year  the  amount  expended  for 
schools,  including  evening  schools,  was  |688,880.76,  divided 
as  follows : 
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Instruction     $521,839  24  75.77  per  cent 

Officers,   other  than    for   instruction   and 

clerks    12,871  75  1.87 

Books    14.571  86  2.11 

Stationery  and  supplies 18,020  51  2.61 

Fuel     37,929  15  5.50 

Janitors    53,305  07  7.74 

Lights    4.710  53  .68 

Water    3,319  14  .48 

Furniture   6,294  16  .91 

Miscellaneous    16,019  35  2.33 

Total $688,880  76       100      per  cent 

The  amount  for  instruction  includes  salaries  of  all 
teachers  in  day  and  evening  schools,  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent, his  assistants,  and  all  supervisory  officers,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  tuition  to  the  Normal  School,  School 
of  Design,  and  the  town  of  Cranston.  The  amount  for 
other  officers  includes  the  secretary,  purchasing  agent,  truant 
officer,  superintendent  of  school  property,  and  all  clerks  in 
all  departments.  Stationery  and  supplies  includes  all  ap- 
paratus and  all  supplies  used  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Technical  School.  Miscellaneous  includes  telephones,  print- 
ing, advertising,  rents,  care  of  clocks,  pianos,  school  cen- 
sus, cartage  of  all  kinds,  horse  hire,  postage,  and  all  items 
usually  called  "contingent  expenses." 

To  show  how  these  different  expenditures  compare  with 
other  cities  the  following  has  been  taken  from  the  advance 
sheets  on-  school  finances  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  N.  E.  A.  These  per  cents,  are  based  on  the 
expenditures  of  1903.  Of  the  fifteen  cities  previously  used 
I  have  taken  the  twelve  which  are  included  in  this  report 
of  the  Council. 


• 
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Table  IX. 

The  Per  cent,  of  the  Total  School  Expenditures  Used  for 

Various  Purposes. 


Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Newark 

Louisville 

Minneapolis.  . . 

Providence 

Indianapolis. . . 
Kansas  City.  . . 

Rochester 

Denver 

Toledo 

Allegheny 


Instruction. 

75.4 

77.7 

74.3 

76.9 

78.4 

76.77 

82. 

76.3 

70.6 

76  66 

71. 

61.4 


Janitors. 


9.6 

6.9 

6.3 

7.9 

7. 

7. 74 

5.9 

6.9 

6.2 

5.68 

3.4 

6.6 


Fuel. 


3.4 

6.8 

1.5 

1.7 

4. 

6.5 

2.8 

5.4 

4.2 

3.25 

6.6 

6.9 


Books  and 
Supplies. 


2. 

4.5 

4. 

3.2 

4. 

4.72 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

3.tf5 

9.6 

3.8 


All 
Others. 


9.7 
5.8 
14.7 
11.3 
6.6 
627 
5.8 
9. 

15.7 
15.11 
15. 
19.3 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  school  funds  are  fairly 
divided  in  comparison  with  the  other  cities.  The  amount 
spent  for  instruction  is  about  the  average  amount.  Jan- 
itors and  fuel  cost  above  the  average,  but  only  for  the 
reason  given  in  a  preceding  table.  We  have  one  hundred 
buildings  to  heat  and  care  for,  while  other  cities  with  more 
rooms  have  only  one-half  as  many  buildings.  Books  and 
supplies  are  less  than  y^  per  cent,  above  the  average,  due 
possibly  to  the  fact  that  library  books,  physical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus,  and  Technical  School  supplies  are  included 
in  our  account,  while  many  cities  put  them  in  the  miscella- 
neous  account.    The  miscellaneous  account  is  much   less 
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than  the  average.  The  other  three  items,  89  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  are  fixed  charges.  The  schools  must  be  heated,  there 
must  be  competent  janitors,  and  certainly  the  teaching 
force  is  not  overpaid.  There  remains  but  11  per  cent,  for 
consideration,  of  which  4%  per  cent,  are  for  books  and  sup- 
plies, and  6l^  per  cent,  are  for  miscellaneous  items. 

TBXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  free  text-book  system  are 
more  extended  material  for  schools  to  work  with,  greater 
economy  in  buying,  less  burden  on  the  individual  parent, 
broader  methods  of  work,  greater  unity,  greater  efficiently, 
the  ability  for  each  pupil  to  begin  full  work  in  every  sub 
ject  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  better  school  attendance 
in  the  upper  grades  where  books  are  more  expensive,  and 
the  tendency  for  pupils  to  remain  in  school  for  more  years. 

The  defects  are  no  books  in  the  home  after  school  life  is 
over,  loss  of  the  personal  touch  in  one's  own  property,  care- 
lessness  in  use  because  books  and  materials  do  not  repre- 
sent individual  cost,  and  lavishness  in  calls  for  material  on 
the  part  of  teachers  for  the  same  reason.  The  benefits  out- 
weigh the  defects,  however,  many  times.  Frequently  there 
is  an  erroneous  idea  that  this  department  is  expensive. 
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Table  X. 

Showing  the  Cost  of  Books  and  Supplies  Issued  to  All  the  Day 

Schools  and  the  Average  Yearly  Cost  Based  on  the 

Average  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging. 


BOOKR. 

Supplies. 

Total. 

Av.  No.  OF 
Pupils. 

Av.  Cost. 

1897-8 

$16,888  17 

311,946  94 

328,835  11 

21,001 

31.373 

98-« 

17,181  84 

13,956  06 

31,137  90 

21,380 

1.456 

99-00 

20,932  65 

15,944  43 

36.877  08 

22,121 

1.C67 

00-01 

26,859  99 

21,730  32 

48,590  31 

22,482 

2.161 

01-02 

21,100  81 

18,309  22 

39,410  03 

23,393 

1.684 

02-03 

14,805  32 

11,888  61 

26,693  93 

23,654 

1.128 

03-04 

24,560  as 

16,161  79 

39,721  82 

23,759 

1.671 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  the  seven  years  haa  been 
|i  .591.  The  great  cost  for  1901  is  due  to  the  purchase  of 
over  twenty  thousand  reading  books  at  one  time.     The  cost 

« 

for  1904  is  due  to  a  change  of  arithmetics.  This  average 
of  11.591  is  about  the  average  determined  for  any  ten 
years  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  as  found  in  the  secre- 
tary's reports.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  rate  and  no  great 
amount  of  waste  can  be  found  here.  There  is  probably  a 
chance  for  modest  economy. 
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Table  XL 


Showing   the  Average  Yeariy  Cost  of   Books   and   Supplies 
Issued  to  the  Different  Qrammar  Schools.    Based 
on  the  Average  Number  Belonging. 


School. 

'97-'98. 

>no_>QQ 

'99-'00. 

'OO-'Ol. 

'01-*02. 

'02-'03. 

'03-'04. 

$1,186 
1.834 
2.425 
1.758 
2.424 
2.135 
2.494 
1.368 
2.619 
3.73 
2.809 
2.779 
3.418 
3.114 
2.406 

Average. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

$  .905 

• 

1.34 

1.179 

1.579 

1.173 

1.359 

1.165 

2.481 

1.765 

1.51 

1.678 

1.822 

$1,117 
1.166 
1.277 
1.189 
1.206 
1.489 
1.542 
1.201 
1.587 
2.049 
1.295 
1.332 

12.691 
1.52 
1.797 

$1.64 
1.602 
1.70 
1.716 
2.08 
2.478 
1.886 
l.Hl 
1.922 
2.113 
2.192 
2.245 
3.191 
2.802 
2.971 

$2,735 
2.235 
2.492 
3.267 
2.615 
3.668 
2.899 
2.405 
2.74 
2.441 
3.G16 
3.519 
3.002 
3.761 
3.053 

$1.45 
1.672 
1.590 
2.130 
2.099 
1.456 
1.944 
2.036 
1.917 
1.778 
1.875 
2.803 
1.813 
2.867 
1.505 

$    597 

.89 
1.178 
1.134 
1.711 

.893 
1.561 
2.443 
1.647 

.804 

.976 
1.043 
1.423 
2.527 
1.679 

$1,375 
1.532 
1.691 
1.824 
1.901 
1.925 
1.927 
1.963 
2.026 
2.06 
2.06S 
2.22 
2.689 

14 

16 

1.566 
•8.54 

$1.67 

2.593 
3. 121 

Ar'age 

$1,467 

1 

$2,098 

$2,942 

$1,913 

$1,336 

$2,454 

$2,054 

*  New  bailding,  newly  stocked, 


t  Annexed  to  the  city  this  year. 
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Table  XII. 

Showing  the  Average  Yearly  Cost  In  the  High  Schools*  Including 
Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Workshop  Sup- 
plies for  the  Technical  School. 


School. 

'97-'98. 

'98-'99. 

'99-'00. 

'OO-'Ol. 

'01-'02. 

'a^-»oa. 

»03-*04. 

Average. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$5.44 

8.68 

13.59 

$4.01 

3.61 

11.42 

•18.48 

$3.39 
4.30 

16.01 
4.90 

$5.74 
7.70 

15.78 
4.57 

$5.62 
8.87 

13.92 
5.36 

$6.04 
3.25 

10.64 
3.24 

$4.62 
8.03 

12.27 
4.86 

$4.96 
6.33 

13.37 
6.90 

Av 

$9.20 

$9.38 

$7.15 

$8.45 

$8.44 

$5.79 

$7.44 

$7.89 

*  New  building,  newly  stocked. 
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Table  XIII. 

Showing  the  Avenge  Yearly  Cost  of  Typical  Primary  Schools. 

In  Four  Groups. 

ItT.    Four-Room  Primary  Buildings  without  Kindergartens. 
2d.     Four-Room  Primary  Buildings  with  Kindergartens. 
3d.     Larger  Primary  Buildings  without  Kindergartens. 
4th.   Larger  Primary  Buildings  with  Kindergartens. 


School. 

'97-'98. 

'98-'99. 

'99- '00. 

'OO-'Ol. 

'01-'02. 

'02-'03. 

'03-'04. 

Average.- 

1 

$  .613 

.585 

$1,051 

«1.539 

$  .572 

$  .363 

$  .594 

9  .759 

2 

.83 

.711 

1.598 

1.551 

1.212 

.716 

1.198 

1.116 

S 

.469 

.61 

1.103 

1.183 

.862 

.473 

573 

.756 

4 

.916 

1.002 

1.937 

2.093 

1.532 

1.066 

1.267 

i.4oa 

1 

.518 

.649 

1.334 

1.57 

1.695 

.923 

1.205 

1.127 

2 

.581 

.765 

1.524 

1.292 

.818 

.717 

.947 

.949 

3 

.552 

.71 

1.475 

1.526 

1.014 

.72 

1.007 

1.00 

4 

.808 

.815 

2.194 

1.664 

1.15 

.666 

.626 

1.131 

Av. .  . . 

.667 

.731 

1.52 

1.552 

1.265 

.705 

1.059 

1.155 

1 

.661 

.439 

1.198 

1.284 

1.002 

.744 

.986 

.902 

2 

.646 

.776 

1.421 

1.54 

1.111 

.S)21 

1.067 

1.069 

8 

.778 

.642 

1.231 

1.411 

1.514 

1.013 

1.213 

1.114 

4 

1.157 

.841 

1.303 

1.326 

1.021 

.685 

1.784 

1.159 

1 

.462 

.487 

1.059 

1.395 

.833 

.621 

1.229 

.869 

2 

.521 

.764 

1.604 

1.333 

.702 

.498 

1.127 

.935 

3 

1.625 

.608 

.764 

1.245 

.861 

.568 

.933 

.942 

4 

.562 

.479 

1.778 

1.742 

1.428 
1.059 

.738 

1.676 

1.20      , 

JV  T    •    .     •    . 

.801 

.629 

1.293 

1.409 

.723 

1.252 

1.023 
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The  above  tables,  especially  XI  and  XIII,  show  large  va- 
riation of  per  capita  cost  in  different  schools.  There  will  be 
variation  from  year  to  year,  but  the  average  amounts  for 
a  series  of  years  should  approach  a  limit  more  nearly  than 
is  shown  by  these  tables.  The  cost  of  books  and  suppliefl 
in  a  building  depends  largely  on  a  principal.  However 
much  a  teacher  may  need  or  thinks  she  needs  certain  books 
and  supplies,  the  order  can  be  received  only  over  the  prin- 
cipal's signature.  He  is  the  deciding  power  within  the 
building.  At  the  stockroom  many  things  are  denied  that 
the  principal  passes.  If  there  were  not  this  revision  the 
book  and  supply  expense  would  be  very  much  larger.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  some  further  revision  would  not 
injure  the  schools. 

I  doubt  if  the  high  school  principals  detect  fundamental 
differences  in  the  product  of  the  grammar  school  which 
spends  |1.50  and  the  one  which  spends  |2.50  per  pupil. 
There  is  as  much  danger  in  too  much  as  in  too  little.  Close 
economy  in  the  things  supplied  without  cost  to  the  pupils 
may  be  a  valuable  lesson  in  their  own  personal  expenses. 
I  believe  that  |35,000  is  sufficient  to  furnish  all  books  and 
supplies  needed  for  25,000  pupils.  Each  principal  should 
be  allowed  a  certain  amount  per  capita  on  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  in  the  building  the  year  previous,  should  be 
furnished  quarterly  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  charged 
to  that  building,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  draw  be- 
yond the  allowance.  This  would  lead  to  a  better  care  of 
books  and  supplies,  and  would  accomplish  the  modest 
economy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS. 

The  6^4  per  cent,  included  under  this  head  pays  for  all 
the  odds  and  ends  of  school  expenditures.  They  are  printed 
in  each  yearly  report  and  are  open  to  inspection.  It  also 
includes  the  salaries  of  all  officers  other  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  educational  side,  and  the  salaries  of  all 
clerks.  These  are  neither  numerous  nor  highly  paid  as 
compared  with  other  departments.  They  are  only  sufficient 
to  do  the  necessary  detail  work. 

The  fact  that  of  the  fifteen  cities  only  two  have  a  less 
miscellaneous  account  than  Providence  would  tend  to 
prove  careful  expenditure.  In  this  account  there  can  be 
little  saved. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  are  the  facts  relative  to  school  expenses.  I  draw 
no  deductions  from  them.  That  is  the  province  of  others. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  city  gets  in  this  department,  less 
liberally  supplied  than  that  of  other  cities  with  which  it  is 
generally  compared,  full  returns  for  its  money. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  SMALL, 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER, 

To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pboyioenoe: 

Gentlemen  : — I  hereby  respectfully  present  my  annual  report  as 
Truant  Officer  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1904 : 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

l^umber  of  cases  of  absence  and  lateness,  not  truancy,  acted  upon.  .3,109 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy   acted   upon 592 

Number  of  notices  sent  to  parents  and  truants 3.701 

Number  of  miscellaneous  letters  and  notices  sent 791 

CHILD    LABOR. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  taken  in  this  matter,  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  the  results  of  the  new  law,  which  went  into  effect  Sept.  1,  1902, 
and  the  efforts  making  to  revise  still  further  the  laws  relating  to  child 
labor,  I  have  gone  into  this  matter  with  considerable  detail. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  comparisons  between  this  and  the  previous 
year  in  the  number  of  certificates  granted,  ages  of  children  to  whom  they 
were  granted,  or  other  details,  will  give  any  valuable  information.  For 
two  months  of  the  previous  year,  certificates  were  granted  under  the 
Did  law,  and  the  holders  of  these  in  many  cases  exchanged  them  for  the 
new  form,  while  upon  the  change  in  the  law  there  was  a  perceptible 
abnormal  demand  for  certificates,  many  of  which  were  held  by  chil- 
dren who  did  not  work. 

I  have,  however,  endeavored  to  give  the  present  condition  of  child 
labor  in  such  form  that  valuable  comparisons  may  hereafter  be  made, 
and  on  such  points  as  seem  essential. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  altogether  the  best  policy  to  strictly 
maintain  the  principle  that  the  school  authorities  and  not  the  employers 
are  the  parties  to  determine  age  in  doubtful  cases.  This  practice  has 
been  so  strongly  intrenched  in  this  city  that  many  children  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  refused  employment  unless  provided  with  certificates, 
which  we  readily  give  in  these  cases.  Such  children  are  clearly  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  the  law,  yet  it  is  not  well  to  refuse  certificates 
and  send  them  back  to  the  employer  for  him  to  do  the  guessing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  given  certificates  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  (273)  such  exempts  (not  included  in  reported  number  of  certifi- 
«cates  issued  as  not  required  by  law). 
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The  difficulty  of  determining  age  in  many  cases  where  dwarfed  and 
stunted  children  are  the  sabjects  is  illustrated  by  the  ages  proved  upon 
imvestigation  of  these  273  donbtfnis  as  given  below.  In  some  cases  we 
-required    certificates   of   birth    from    the   old    country. 

Of  these  doubtfuls*  29  were  fifteen  years,       no  months  old. 


34 

<« 

one 

<« 

i« 

25 

«« 

two 

i« 

tt 

20 

li 

three 

i« 

tt 

20 

<i 

four 

I* 

tt 

13 

«i 

five 

i< 

tt 

19 

<« 

six 

tt 

tt 

19 

<i 

Inven 

•« 

t* 

16 

i« 

eight 

•i 

u 

78 

were 

still 

older. 

the  oldest  one 

being  over 

nineteen 

years 

of  age. 

Besides  these  we  issued  vacation  certificates  to  one  hundred  and  nine 
<109)  children  only  twelve  years  of  age.  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to 
refuse  twelve-year-old  children  permission  to  labor  during  vacation,  and 
it  is  decidedly  better  that  they  should  hold  permits  than  to  work  without 
them,  especially  when  we  must  see  that  they  return  to  school  in  the  fall. 
I  do  not  count  such  vacation  certificates  in  my  report  of  certificates 
issued,  as  they  are  not  the  regular  certificates  prescribed  by  law.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  by  the  adoption  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  factory  inspection  law,  child  labor  of  twelve- 
year-old  children  will  be  done  away  with  even  in  vacations. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (1,678)  of  tG*e  regular 
and  permanent  certificnt<*s,  authorizing  employment  to  labor,  were  issued 
during  the  year  ending  June  .'50,  1004,  to  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  that  they  were  issued.  Of  these,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  (998)  were  issued  to  boys,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty 
(680)  were  issued  to  girls. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  (750)  were  to  children  born  in  Providence, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  (111)  to  children  born  in  Rhode  Island  outside 
of  Providence,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  (247)  to  children  bom  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Rhode  Island,  three  hundred  and  ten  (310) 
to  children  born  in  Italy,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  (260)  to  children 
born  elsewhere. 

Another  year  we  will  add  to  these  atatistics  the  previous  school  at- 
tendance, and  the  birthplace  of  the  father.  I  should  judge  ttiat  nine- 
tenths  of  all  were  children  of  foreign  parentage. 
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Below  is  given  the  number  of  residents  in  each  ward  to  whom  theie 
certificates  were  issued,  and  the  percentage  these  holders  of  certificatei 
are  of  the  total  enrolment  of  children  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  each  ward,  based  on  the  enrolment  of  the  last  school  ceosas 
taken  in  January  last,  a  date  midway  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report : 

In  Ward       IX 340 43.5  per  cent,   of   total    enrolment 

"  •'        VIII 262 40.4 

•*  •*  X 299. 38.7 

"  "  IV 130 30.9 

*•  "  III 208 23.6 

"  "  V 136 20.3 

'•  **  I ^  80 16.9 

•*  "  II 82 16.3 

*'  •*  VI 78 13.7 

"  "  VII 63 12.7 


City 1,678 27.0 


«<  «  *« 


Of  the  1,678  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  whom  these  labor 
certificates  were  issued  during  the  year  (ending  June  30,  1904),  at  the 
time  the  certificates  were  issued : 

235  were  13  years,    0  months  old.  14.0  per  cent,  of  the  whole  issue. 

Ill  were  13  years,    1  month    old,  6.6         "  "  "         •' 

87  were  13  years,    2  months  old.  5.2 

90  were  13  years,    3  months  old,  5.4 

68  were  13  years,    4  months  old,  4.1         "  "  " 

59  were  13  years,    5  months  old,  3.5         **  "  "         " 
650  were  under  thirteen  and  one- 
half     38.8 

76  were  13  years,     6  months  old,  4.5         " 

75  were  13  years,     7  months  old,  4.5 

83  were  13  years,    8  months  old,  5.0 

74  were  13  years,    9  months  old,  4.4        "  "  "         * 

72  were  13  years,  10  months  old,  4.3        "  "  "         " 

48  were  13  years.  11  months  old,  2.9 

1,078  were  under  fourteen 64.4         *' 

83  were  14  years,  0  months  old,  5.0         "  "  "         ** 

64  were  14  years,  1  month     old,  3.8         "  "  «         « 

41  were  14  years,  2  months  old,  2.4         "  "  "         " 

56  were  14  years,  3  months  old,  3.3 

59  were  14  years,  4  months  old,  3.5 
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44  were  14  years,  5  months  old,     2.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  issue. 
1.425  were  under  fourteen  and  one- 
half 85.0 

33  were  14  years,    6  months  old,    2.0 

51  were  14  years,    7  months  old,    3.0        "  **  "        " 
51  were  14  years,    8  months  old,    3.0        '*            "            "        " 
43  were  14  years,    9  months  old,    2.5         "            "  "         " 
40  were  14  years,  10  months  old,    2.4 
35  were  14  years,  11  months  old,    2.1 
253  were  over  fourteen  and  one- 
half    15.0 


1.678  100 

Average  age,  13  years,  8  months,  24  days. 

However  interesting  and  valuable  the  above  required  statistics  may 
be,  either  for  the  information  given  or  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
no  record  of  any  single  year's  work  can  present  the  actual  condition 
at  any  stated  time.  Although  we  report  the  issue  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  of  1,678  certificates  to  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  that  number  does  not  represent  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren this  day  authorized  by  certificate  to  labor,  for  of  this  number 
already  296  have  reached  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  712  such  children  are 
so  authorized  by  certificates  issued  last  year. 

The  effect  of  the  probation  laws  and  the  permanent  certificates  author- 
izing child  labor,  have  caused  the  treatment  of  many  cases  to  overlap 
the  confines  of  the  single  year  and  lessened  the  value  of  statistics,  such 
as  the  number  of  certificates  issued  or  expired  in  any  year,  for  determin- 
ing real  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  informing  and  valuable  statistic  regarding  children 
employed  to  labor  is  the  number  of  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  at  any  fixed  time  hold  certificates  authorizing  their  employment. 
The  latest  information  is,  of  course,  on  the  last  day  covered  by  any 
report.  Suppose,  then,  that  this  statistic,  with  average  ages,  be  com- 
piled  on  June  30,  1904,  and  repeated  annually  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. More  frequent  reports  could,  if  desired,  be  made.  I  herewith 
present  such  statistic,  hoping  that  hereafter  it  will  be  required  annually. 

On  June  30,   1904,  two  thousand   and  ninety-four    (2,094)    children, 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  held  certificates  authorizing  their  employment. 
Of  these  certificates,   seven  hundred   and  twelve    (712)    were   issued  in 
8 
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1902-1903,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  (1,382)  were 
issued  in  1903-1904. 

Of  the  children  covered  by  these  certificates,  the  number  of  each  age, 

given  in  years  and  months,  is  tabulated  below,  both  at  the  date  when 

the  certificate  was  issued,  and  on  June  30,   1904: 

When  issued  504  and  on  June  30,  1904,     4  were  13  y.  and     0.  m.  old. 

••            235  "  "  35  were  13  y.  and     1  m.  old. 

157        "  "  35  were  13  y.  and     2  m.  old. 

144        "  "  41  were  13  y.  and    3  m.  old. 

118  "  "  41  were  13  y.  and     4  m.  old. 

95  "  "  58  were  13  y.  and     5  m.  old. 

100  "  "  42  were  13  y.  and  6  m.  old. 

102  "  "  65  were  13  y.  and  7  m.  old. 

109  "  *•  57  were  13  y.  and  8  m.  old. 

86  "  "  78  were  13  y.  and  9  m.  old. 

85  "  "  110  were  13  y.  and  10  m.  old. 

••              52  "  "  65  were  13  y.  and  11  m.  old. 

83  "  "  112  were  14  y.  and     0  m.  old. 

58        "  •*  96  were  14  y.  and     1  m.  old. 

30  "  "  111  were  14  y.  and     2  m.  old. 

36  "  "  115  were  14  y.  and     3  m.  old. 

"              24  "  "  111  were  14  y.  and     4  m.  old. 

18  "  "  137  were  14  y.  and     5  m.  old. 

10  "  "  158  were  14  y.  and     6  m.  old. 

18  "  "  122  were  14  y.  and     7  m.  old. 

16  "  '^  134  were  14  y.  and    8  m.  old. 

9  "  "  108  were  14  y.  and     9  m.  old. 

2  "  "  143  were  14  y.  and  10  m.  old. 

3  "  "  116  were  14  y.  and  11  m.  old. 


«« 
«« 
II 
II 


•I 
II 
II 

II 


II 

M 
II 
«l 
11 
it 
II 


2,094  2,094 

Average  age  when  certificate  was  issued.  13  years,  5  months,  6  days. 

Average  age  on  J  une  30,  1904,  14  years,  2  months,  14  days. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  the  children  covered  by  these  certificates  are 
not  working;  indeed,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  tasks  of  the  Truaat 
Officer  is  keeping  trace  of  children  holding  certificates  but  not  working, 
and  in  compelling  their  attendance  at  school.  Hunting  for  work  is  not 
considered  regular,  lawful  employment,  and  many  children  tire  of  work 
and  quit  it  for  school. 

TVliatever  it  may  mean,  the  following  provision  was,  just  before  its 
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passage,  injected  into  Chapter  1,009  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  in  1903. 
If  is  in  the  section  describing  certain  children,  invalids  and  feeble- 
minded, whose  attendance  at  school  may  be  excused,  contrary  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law: 

*'Or  that  the  child,  being  over  twelve  years  of  age,  has  been  excused 
in  order  to  be  employed,  by  authority  of  the  school  committee  upon  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  stating  that  the 
child's  wages  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  also  upon 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  truant  officers." 

The  friends  of  the  clause  claim  that  it  permits,  the  stated  conditions 
being  complied  with,  twelve-year-old  children,  circumstanced  as  above 
described,  to  be  employed  to  labor,  while  the  general  provisions  of  the 
law  require  children  to  be  thirteen  years  of  age  before  their  employment 
is  authorized.  The  state  authorities  seem  to  support  this  claim,  as  the 
necessary   form   of  certificate   has   been   provided. 

Not  one  of  these  certificates  has  been  issued  in  Providence  since  the 
passage  of  the  act,  our  charities  having  been  amply  able  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  any  family  that  required  the  wages  of  a  twelve-year-old  child 
for  its  support,  and  poor  children  have  been  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  same  elementary  education  that  the  law  secures  to  others. 

It  is  humiliating  enough  that  children  may  be  lawfully  employed  to 
labor  one  year  younger  in  this  state  than  in  any  other  reputable  northern 
state,  and  without  any  restriction  whatever  as  to  previous  schooling  or 
education,  without  advertising  to  the  world  that  we  have  to  support 
our  poor  by  the  labor  of  twelve-year-old  children.  I  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation of  last  year,  that  your  influence  be  exerted  for  the  repeal  of 
this  obnoxious  provision. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statistics  from  the  United  States 
Census  of  1900:  Of  the  places  in  the  United  States,  having  over 
25,000  inhabitants  of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  illiterate  in 
any  language,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  has  the  largest  percentage  of  any 
northern  city,  namely,  fifteen  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  It  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  "white  illiterates"  of  all  the  places  in  the  above  described 
class  in  the  United  States.  If  it  was  illiteracy  in  English  the  showing 
would  be  much  worse.  Of  the  places  in  this  class  there  are  only  nine 
in  the  United  States  that  have  a  greater  percentage  of  illiteracy,  in  any 
language,  than  has  Woonsocket.  lliey  are  as  follows:  Atlanta,  Savan- 
nah, and  Augusta  in  Georgia;  Norfolk  in  Virginia;  Memphis  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  Charleston  in  South  Carolina ;  and  Mobile,  Birmingham,  and 
Montgomery  in  Alabama.     These  facts  were  reported  to  census  enumer- 
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ators  by  the  residents  of  these  named  places,  and  are  recorded  in  Volume 
II,  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States  for  1900,  pages  cxx  to  cxxiii, 
inclusive. 

It  may  be  asked  how  Providence  is  interested  in  this  matter.  Not 
only  is  Providence  nearly  one-half  of  the  state,  but,  as  any  part  of  the 
state,  it  is  Interested  in  the  standing  and  reputation  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  above  stated  condition,  with  a  similar  condition  in  a  very  few 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  state,  overcomes  fairly  good  conditions  in 
this  city  and  throws  Rhode  Island  to  the  thirtieth  place  among  the 
states  and  territories  in  this  matter  of  illiteracy,  in  any  langaage,  and 
lowest  in  white  illiteracy,  the  only  states  and  territories  being  worse 
than  Rhode  Island  being  as  follows:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Delaware^ 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia,  Vfeat  Virginia. 

Besides,  from  the  lax  laws  of  our  state,  compared  with  our  neighbors, 
we  are  burdened  with  an  undue  share  of  ignorant  children  to  care  for 
and  educate,  the  padrone  system  bringing  many  children  to  our  state 
to  work  in  our  mills,  whose  parents  reside  elsewhere,  usurping  the 
places  that  should  go  to  the  chidren  of  our  resident  parents,  and  the 
low  age  of  authorized  child  labor  induces  large  families  of  illiterates 
to  come  here,  where  each  of  the  children  may  be  put  to  work  one  year 
earlier  than  elsewhere  and  without  the  slightest  previous  education  or 
schooling. 

Of  late  every  effort  to  amend  our  laws  relating  to  child  labor,  so  that 
this  awful  record  of  illiteracy  might  be  somewhat  reduced,  has  been 
successfully  thwarted  by  representatives  of  these  above  referred  to  illit- 
erate places,  while  the  leaders  in  our  legislation  have  refused  to  be  both- 
ered by  discussion  of  these  matters. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  philanthropic  and  public-spirited  citizens,  who 
are  an  immense  majority  of  all  political  parties,  to  drop  the  inild,  half- 
way, compromise  measures  we  have  asked  for  so  unsuccessfully,  hoping 
for  partial  relief,  and  to  make  a  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  such 
thoroughgoing,  drastic  laws  as  are  already  in  force  in  other  northern 
states,  raising  the  age  for  child  labor  to  fourteen  years,  and  requiring 
considerable  literary  attainraeot  as  a  prerequisite  to  child  labor. 

It  may  be  fair  to  state  that  importunate  demands  for  permission  for 
the  employment  of  children  under  lawful  age  come  almost  wholly  from 
parents.  We  refuse  hundreds  of  such  demands.  In  some  cases  altera- 
tions in  birth  certificates  and  passports  are  detected.     In  fact,  charitable 
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agencies  apply  more  frequently  for  such  permission  than  do  employers. 
After  a  full  discussion  such  agencies  almost  universally  come  to  tha 
belief  that  a  better  way  for  the  relief  of  distress  than  child  labor  may 
be  found. 

PROSECUTIONS    AND    COUBT    BUSINESS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  seventy-two  (72)  persons  were 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  attendance  law,  of  whom  three  (3) 
were  adults,  sixty-six  (66)  were  boys,  and  three  (3)  were  girls.  Hiis 
is  thirty-seven    (37)    less  prosecutions  than  last  year. 

Of  the  persons  prosecuted,  five  were  residents  of  the  first  ward,  five 
Qf  the  second,  twelve  of  the  third,  seven  of  the  fourth,  six  of  the  fifth, 
six  of  the  sixth,  five  of  the  seventh,  eleven  of  the  eighth,  eight  of  the 
ninth,  and  seven  of  the  tenth. 

Of  the  sixty-nine  children  prosecuted,  four  were  eight  years  of  age, 
three  were  nine  years,  nine  were  ten  years,  fourteen  were  elev.en 
years,  twenty-five  were  twelve  j'ears,  eleven  were  thirteen  years,  and 
three  were  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  complaints  upon  which  were  based  the  seventy- two  prosecu- 
tions, five  were  from  four  different  Catholic  schools  and  sixty-seven 
were  from  thirty-five  different  public  schools. 

Of  the  seventy-two  persons  prosecuted,  forty-six  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  continue  on  probation,  fifteen  were  placed  on  probation  and 
were  later  committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School,  ten  were  committed  to 
the  Sockanosset  School  without  probation,  and  one  was  fined  fifteen 
dollars  and  costs.  Most  of  the  boys  committed  without  my  probation 
were  already  on  probation  for  other  offences. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  I  reported  seventy-three  persons  as  remaining 
on  probation.  During  this  year  action  has  been  taken  on  their  cases  as 
follows :  Forty-one  continue  on  probation,  thirty-one  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  one  has  been  committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School. 

Combining  the  cases  brought  to  prosecution  this  year  with  the  cases 
that  remained  unsettled  at  the  end  of  last  year,  we  find  that  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report  thirty-one  persons  have  been  discharged 
after  probation,  twenty-six  have  been  committed  to  the  Sockanosset 
School,  one  has  been  fined,  and  eighty-seven  persons  remain  on  probation 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  This  is  four  less  commitments  than  last  year, 
and  fourteen  more  persons  remain  on  probation  than  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Little  change  in  methods  has  been  made.  We  are  gradually  lengthen- 
ing  the  periods  of   probation,   finding   it   well   to   hold   the  check   upon 
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offenders  until  good  conduct  has  become  well  established.  As  hereto- 
fore, the  truant  officer  and  the  other  probation  officers  have  worked  in 
the  utmost  harmony.  The  various  agencies  for  the  care  of  neglected  or 
wayward  children,  the  police,  and  the  court,  seem  anxious  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  offending  children,  who  must  be 
corrected  and  coerced,  to  so  change  their  conduct  as  to  escape  unnecesr 
sary  punishment  and  become  orderly  members  of  society.  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  full  co-operation  and  cordial  assistance  in  my  work, 
of  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  court,  the  probation  officers,  and 
the  Providence  police. 

I  also  thank  the  executive  committee  for  allowing  me  to  attend  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  national  association  of  those  engaged  in 
the  care  and  education  of  backward,  truant  and  delinquent  children, 
which  was  held  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  June.  I  not  only  derived  great 
pleasure  but  considerable  profit  from  the  discussions  of  this  conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GILBERT  E.  WHITTEMORE, 

Truant  Of/lcer. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Studekt  Teachebs  Who  Have  Ck)icFLETED  the  Goubse  in  Training. 

1903-1904.       • 

Charles  F.  Bates,  Ph.B.   (C.  H.  S.)>  Latin. 

Alice  S.  Carroll,  A.  B.  (C.  H.  S.),  Latin. 

Edith  R.  Clapp,  A.  Bl.  (Hope  St  H.  S.),  Botany,  Physiology. 

James  W.  Dyson,  A.  B.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 

Ethel  £1  Rich,  A.  B.   (Hope  St  H.  S.),  Latin. 

Lester  B.  Shippee,  A.  B.     (Hope  St  H.  S.),  History. 

Student  Teachebs   of   the   Second  Type. 

Theodore  A.  Cornell,  A.  B.    (E.  H.   S.),  Physics. 
Alma  Stockard,  A.  B.    (E.  H.  S.),  Latin. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Qraduates  of  Training  Sciiools*  January  ap,  1904. 


Grammar  Schools. 


First  School. 

Second  School. 

Appointment. 

Belle  Boas 

• 

Oxford  St. 

Peace  St. 

Point  St. 

Caroljne  D.  Flagg 

Roosevelt  St. 

Peace  St. 

Blm  wood  A  v.Pr. 

Ada  Little 

Somerset  St.  Pri. 

Point  St. 

Broad  St. 

Ellen  R.  McCallion 

Academy  Ave. 

Oxford 

Doyle  Ave. 

Frances  M.  McCarthy. . . 

Elmwood  Av.  Pr. 

Academy  Ave. 

Oxford  St. 

Jessie  G.  Perkins 

Willow  St.  Pr. 

Roosevelt  J3t. 

Academy  Ave. 

Mabel  M.  Wallace 

Plain  St.  Pr. 

Point  St. 

Webster  Av.  Pr. 

Primary  Schools. 


Annie  F.  Adams   

Harris  Ave. 

Kllllngly  St. 

Miriam  A.  Clarke 

Beacon  Ave. 

Webster  Ave. 

Webster  Ave. 

Katharine  E.  Flynn 

Calhoun  Ave. 

Harris  Ave. 

Merino  Ave. 

Mary  T.  Holland 

Harris  Ave. 

Kllllngly  St. 

Klllingly  St. 

Mary  E.  M.  Hughes 

Plain  St. 

Benefit  St. 

Veazie  St. 

Geraldlne  M.  Kilkenny.. 

California  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 

Federal  St. 

Anna  M.  Kllllan 

WUlard  Ave. 

Elmwood  Ave. 

Berlin  St. 

Marv  E.  O'Brien 

(  Benefit  St. 
i  Arnold  St. 

Berlin  St. 

Agnes  L.  Turbitt 

River  Ave. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Covell  St. 
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Qraduates  of  Training  Schools,  July  i,  1904. 


Grammar  Schools. 


Mary  A.  Carlin 

Edith  B.  Danielson 

Mary  A.  Donovan 

Marj  C.  Eaton 

Emma  A.  Irons 

Olga  J.  Lunden 

Ellen  £.  Meehan 

Winifred  J.  Monahan. . . 

Mary  C.  Moran 

Katherine  V.  Nestor 

Florence  I.  Thornton 

*  City  Training  Schools. 


First  School. 
(State  Training.) 


Bridgham. 
^Boosevelt  St. 

Doyle  Ave. 
•Webster  Av.  Pr. 

Doyle  Ave. 
*Beacon  Ave.  Pr, 

Bridgham. 

•Oxford  St. 
•Academy  Ave. 

Doyle  Ave. 

Eden  Park. 


Second  School. 
(City  Training.) 


Academy  Ave. 

Peace  St. 

Academy  Ave. 

Oxford  St. 

Point  St. 

Killingly  St. 

Oxford  St. 

Peace  St. 

Point  St. 

Roosevelt  St. 

Roosevelt  St. 


Appointment. 
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Qraduates  of  Training  Sciiools*  July  i,  1904.    {Continued,) 


Pkimart  Schools. 


Marion  C.  Abrams 

Catharine  L.  Brannon. . . 

Ethel  L.  Carpenter 

Marj  E.  Cashman 

Lillian  B.  Crane 

Teresa  A.  Donnelly 

Bertha  L.  Feeley 

Winifred  £.  Gleason 

Millie  J.  Hartley 

Alice  S.  Hayden 

Elizabeth  V.  Hines 

Winifred  H.  McCusker. . 

Clara  Moore 

Emma  6.  Peirce 

Bessie  I.  Rogers 

Caroline  J.  Rothemich. . 
Marguerite  TuUy 

•  City  Training  Schools. 


First  School. 
(SUte  Training.) 


Second  School. 
(CityTraining.) 


•Arnold  St. 
Smith  St. 

California  Ave. 


•River  Ave. 

Willow  St. 

•Benefit  St. 

•Willard  Ave. 

•Somerset  St. 

Summer  St. 

Plain  St. 

•Elm wood  Ave. 

•Calhoun  Ave. 

•River  Ave. 

•Calhoun  Ave. 

•Killingly  St. 

Smith  St. 


Benefit  St. 

Harris  Ave. 

I  Arnold  St. 
{  Elm  wood  Av. 

Willard  Ave. 

River  Ave. 
Somerset  St. 

Harris  Ave. 

Benefit  St. 
Calhoun  Ave. 
Webster  Ave. 

Arnold  St. 
Beacon  Ave. 
Beacon  Ave. 
Willard  Ave. 

River  Ave. 

Webster  Ave. 

Elmwood  Ave. 


Appointment. 


Potter  Ave. 


Mt.  Pleasant  Av. 
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Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals. 

April,  1S04. 


English  High  School, 
Classical  High  School, 
Hope  Street  High  School, 
Technical  High  School, 


High  Schooi.8. 

Ruth  E.  Nagel,  (Charles  M.  Hall, 

Ralph  Philip  Boas,  Alice  Lonez  Wallace, 

Eunice  Fuller,  William  Bearman, 

Leah  G.  Holt,  William  H.  Mulgrew. 


(Excellence  in  Composition  and  Delivery.) 


Gbammab  Schools. 


Academy  Avenue, 
Branch  Avenue, 
Bridgham  School, 
Broad  Street, 
Candace  Street, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Federal  Street, 
Manton  Avenue, 
Messer  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Peace  Street, 
Point  Street, 
Roosevelt  Street, 
Thayer  Street, 
Vineyard  Street, 

(Excellence  in 


Caroline  A.  Marchi, 
Agnes  R.  Reid, 
Irving  O.  Atwood, 
Ralph  Braids, 
Mabel  Esther  Olney, 
Pauline  M.  Oray, 
Charles  V.  Proffitt, 
(No  Reading.) 
M.  Charlotte  Corcoran, 
Frank  Carleton  Blake, 
Olive  Emory  Russell, 
Ralph  Kenneth  Stone, 
Margaret  M.  Pezzuli, 
Lucinda  Ashe, 
Monica  A.  Patstone. 

Reading.) 
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Attendance  in   Public,  Catholic  and   Select   Schools,  and 
Number  not  Attending:  Any  School,  According: 

to  School  Census. 

CKN8U8  Taken  in  Januaby  of  Each  Tear. 


Yeab. 


1866 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1 


9,217 
17,684 
19,108 
19,819 
21,300 
22,092 
21,676 
22,616 
22,813 
23,391 
23,064 
22,947 
23,114 
22,862 
24,001 
26,823 
26,309 
26,683 
26,105 
26,006 
28,768 
30,487 
31,440 
32,707 
34,281 
36,220 
36,831 


s 


6,760 
11,240 
11,429 
12,102 
12,687 
13,140 
13,332 
14,136 
14,687 
15,606 
14,634 
14,860 
14.843 
15,644 
16,916 
17,074 
17,879 
18,304 
18,998 
19,023 
21,625 
22,619 
23,568 
24,119 
26,248 
26,674 
25,687 


s 

.a 
Co 

|3 


606 
2,676 
2,769 
2,743 
2,832 
8,197 
3,147 
3,250 
3,267 
3,248 
3,299 
3,403 
3,227 
2,962 
3,327 
3,700 
3,676 
3,460 
3,649 
3.448 
3,818 
3,956 
4,266 
4,187 
4,673 
4,6M 
4,719 


s 

.c 


680 
809 
979 
857 
861 
960 


929 
734 
766 
688 
711 
717 
673 
667 
762 
765 
681 
663 
677 
587 
671 
663 
479 
683 
601 
661 


©So 

p! 

II' 


2,984 
2,960 
3,941 
4,118 
4,920 
4,776 
4,298 
4,209 
4,126 
3,872 
4.433 
3.983 
4.327 
3.683 
4,101 
4,287 
3,990 
8,348 
2,996 
2.858 
2,838 
3,342 
3,064 
3,922 
8,877 
4.411 
6,974 
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School  Census  by  Wards,  January,  1904.    Attendance  by  5chools 

and  Sexes. 


Waed. 


II 


UI. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX 


City. 


Sex. 


Boys . . . 
Girls  .. 

Total... 

Boys... 
Girls  .. 

Total... 

Boys . . , 
Girls.. 

ToUl... 

Boys. . . 
Girls.. 

ToUl... 

Boys. . . 
Girls    . 

Total... 

Boys. . . 
Girls  . . 

ToUl.. . 

Boys. . . 
Girls... 

Total... 

Boys... 
Girls.. 

ToUl... 

Boys. . . 
Girls.. 

ToUl... 

Boys... 
Girls  . . 

ToUl... 

Boys... 
Girls  .. 

Total.. 


Public.  Catholic, 


802 
796 


1.608 

1,122 
1,149 


2,271 

1,776 
1,760 


3,636 

834 
823 


1,657 

1.246 
1.186 


2,432 

1.426 
1.390 


2,816 

1,209 
1,261 


2,460 

1,472 
1,413 


2,886 

1,381 
1,447 


2,828 

1,671 
1,634  I 


3,106 

12,a38 
12.749 


373 
391 


764 

296 
306 


604 

322 
364 


676 

153 
149 


302 

376 
390 


765 

123 
80 


203 

78 
103 


181 

107 
266 


363 

36 
102 


137 

313 
411 


724 

2.176 
2.644 


26,687  4,719 


Select. 

No 
School. 

124 
162 

287 
242 

276 

49 
67 

629 

103 
94 

106 

3 

2 

197 

412 
406 

6 

13 
13 

818 

172 
103 

26 

10 
18 

276 

331 
323 

28 

9 
11 

20 

7 
13 

664 

181 
178 

369 

167 
135 

20 

0 
3 

0O2 

390 
360 

3 

23 
28 

760 

684 
624 

61 

12 

4 

1,308 

403 
379 

16 

260 
301 

782 

3.130 
2.844 

661 

6,974 

Touls. 


1.686 
1,681 


3,167 

1,670 
1,608 


Gain. 


3,178 

2.512 
2.622 

5,034 

1,172 
1.088 


2,260 

1,962 
1,917 


3,879 

1,739 
1,660 

3,308 

1,461 
1,602 


2,963 

1,969 
2,032 


4.001 

2.123 
2,201 


4,324 

2,29ft 
2,328 


4,627 

18.393 
18.4.'}8 


36,a31 


95 


202 


6T 


79 


186 


191 


42 


301 


412 


86 


1,611 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  for  the 

First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Ykar. 


187!l. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1177. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
18d5. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


1890-1*.. 

1891-2..., 

1892-3  ... 

1893-4... 

1894-5.... 

1896-6... 

1896-7..., 

1897-8.... 

1898-9.... 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902. 

1902-1903. 

1903-19M 


Primary. 


4,110 
3,9«2 
4.8M 
6,164 
6,064 
6,432 
6,807 
6,463 
6,246 
6.670 
6,384 
6,807 
6,981 
6,970 
7,428 
7,130 
7,316 
7,464 


Speoial. 


90 
99 
128 
170 
223 
221 
267 
242 
253 
226 


Intermediate. 


1,939 
2,123 
2,680 
2,686 
2,669 
3,186 
3,233 
3,176 
3,961 
3,138 
8,368 
3,639 
3,327 
3,677 
3,674 
3,191 
3,322 
9,329 


Grammar. 


3,098 
3,687 
3,978 
3,196 
3,669 
3,689 
3,761 
3,687 
8,663 
3,666 
3,884 
4,367 
4,473 
4,642 
4,703 
4,776 
4,733 
4,689 


High. 


341 
383 
376 
384 
461 
600 
638 
616 
417 
460 
646 
608 
704 
746 
724 
716 
766 
848 


Kinder- 
fcarten. 


218 

313 

624 

679 

760 

803 

979 

1,038 

1.278 

1,369 

1,487 

1,541 


Primary. 
10,261 
10,769 
11,048 
11,648 
12,089 
12,164 
13,103 
13,708 
14,746 
15,271 
15,369 
16,191 
16,873 
15,130 


Grammar 
4,962 
4,467 
4,460 
4.736 
4,991 
4.864 
6,026 
6,024 
6,340 
6,333 
6,226 
6,616 
6,366 
6,784 


High. 

840 

904 

847 

1,083 

1,329 

1,427 

1,633 

1,674 

2,106 

1.782 

1.930 

1,862 

1,886 

1,831 


Total. 


8,072 
8,166 
10,828 
11,430 
13,129 
12,800 
13,828 
13,848 
13,176 
12,874 
14,171 
16,231 
16,484 
16,836 
16.428 
16.811 
16.126 
16,330 


Total. 
16,043 
16,140 
16,673 
17,671 
19,023 
19.123 
20,660 
21,379 
23.384 
23,666 
24,060 
26,268 
26,864 
36.6S2 


*  From  this  date  the  figures  given  do  not  include  re-enrolmenti. 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enroimeiit,  Average  Number  Belonging  and 
Average  Attendance*  for  Each  of  Several  Years. 


Ybab. 

Gross 
Enrolment. 

Net 
Enrolment. 

Ate.  No. 
Belonoino. 

Ateraob 
Attendance. 

1889-1890 

20,802 
21,095 
21,541 
22,020 
23,390 
24.680 
25,469 
27,050 
29,464 
30,479 
31,957 
32,540 
32,711 
34,142 
34,329 

17,955 
17,638 
18,236 
18.772 
20.113 
20,590 
21,298 
22,883 
25,053 
25.839 
27.412 
27.737 
28,051 
28,866 
29.646 

14,199.6 

14,529.2 

15,314.2 

15,349.5 

16,295. 

17,111. 

17,681.5 

18,877.5 

20,568.7 

21,379.6 

22,121.4 

22.481.6 

23,393. 

23,654.3 

23,r»^.3 

12,924.1 
13,359.7 

It90-1891 

1891-1192 

14,958.2 
13,861.6 
14.906. 

It92-1893 

1893-1894 

1894-1895 

15,703.2 
16,123.1 
17,097.5 

1895-1896 

1896-1897 

* 
1897-1898 

18,713.9 
19,232.7 

1896-1899 

1899-1900 

19.986.1 

1900-1901 

20.549.5 

1901-1902 

21,377.6 

1902-1903 

21,319.6 
21,579.1 

1903-1904 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

1903-1904. 


City  population  by  censui  of  1880 104,852 

••    1885 118.070 

"    1890 132.146 

"    1895 145.472 

"    1900 175.597 

estimated,   1904 193,000 


««  «  «< 

•*  «(  (( 

«(  ««  «( 

<f  <(  (« 


Number  attending  public  Bchools  according  to  school  cexunu  25.587 

Catholic  schools  4,719 

**              "          select  or  private  schools 551 

not  in  any  school 5,974 


(( 


Total  school  population \  ^^^  ^^'^  \  86,8»1 

( Girls,  18.438  ) 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  public  schools: 

Males    57 

Females     681 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed / .  700.56 

Total  enrolment  of  pupils 34.329 

Enrolment  of  pupils,  with  re-enrolments  deducted 29.646 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 28,6973 

Average    attendance    21,579.1 

Number  of  schools : 

High   Schools    4 

Grammar   Schools   15 

Primary   Schools    72 

Schools  for  Individual  Work 7 

Schools  for  Backward  Children 8 

Total 101 

Assessed   value  of  school  property f2.778,449  00 

the  city  $207,983,620  00 


ii  ((       <« 
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SALARIES. 


Qtendent    $4,000  00 

issiBtant  superintendent 7 2,000  00 

aasistant   superintendent 1,000  00 

>al8  of  high  schools 2,500  00 

Lssistants  in  high  schools $1,600  00  to  1,800  00 

"     "         "       1,300  00  to  1,500  00 

"     "         "       1,000  00  to  1,200  00 

"     "         ••       eOO  00  to     900  00 

teacher  of  elocution 900  00 

rs-in-training  in  the  high  schools 400  OU 

teacher,  junior  department 900  00 

>al8  in  fourteen  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

>al  in  one  grammar  school 1,500  00 

mts  in  grammar  and  primary  schools: 

eir  first  year  of  service 400  00 

eir  second  year 450  00 

leir  third  year 500  00 

eir  fourth  year 550  00 

leir  fifth  and   subsequent  years  the  maximum  al- 
¥ed  for  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed : 

one  to  four,  inclusive,  maximum 600  00 

five  and  six,  maximum 625  00 

seven,   maximum 675  Ou 

eight,   maximum 750  00 

>al8  of  primary  schools  of  six  or  more  rooms   (in 

dition  to  other  salary) 75  00 

principals  of  primary  schools  (in  addition  to  other 

lary)    50  00 

rs  of  ungraded  rooms,  maximum 675  00  * 

teachers,   grammar  grade $800  00^  to  1,000  00 

teachers,  primary  grade   (in  addition  to  other 

lary)     75  00  to     150  00 

teachers 300  00 

garten  teachers,  two  sessions,  same  as  primary  teachers. 

garten    teachers,    one    session $3(X)  (X)  to  450  00 

»r    of    kindergartens    and    schools    for    backward 

Udren    1.200  00 

>als  of  schools  for  individual  work 750  00 

ints  in  schools  for  individual  work $500  00  to  675  OO 

>als  and  assistants  in  schools  for  backward  children 
e  same  as  for  schools  for  individual  work. 

>r  of  music 2,000  00 

int  teachers  of  music,   each 1,000  <X> 

>r  of  drawing $1,800  00  to  2,000  00 

int  teachers  of  drawing,  each 1,000  00 

)r  of  physical  training 1,600  00 

>r  of  penmanship 1,2(X)  00 

9 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING 


o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Name  of  School. 


High  (Mon..  Wed.,  Fri.),. 
**    (Tues.  and  Thun.). 

Academy  Avenue 

Branch  Avenue 

Bridgham  Street 

Candace  Street 

Dean  Street  

Doyle  Avenue 

Federal  Street 

Manton  Avenue 

Mt.  Pleasant 

OlneyviUe 

Oxford  Street 

Pallas  Street 

Point  Street 

Roosevelt  Street 

Thayer  Street 

Yeazie  Street 

Vineyard  Street 


Supervision 


Visiting    and    Music 
Teachers 


Totals, 


S 
g 


op 


60 
40 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
90 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Pupils  Registered. 


641 
274 
287 
246 
218 
303 
300 
112 
147 
40 
89 
102 

no 

126 
216 
119 
231 
82 
200 


3,691 


321 

126 

166 

70 

101 

116 

87 

43 

80 

14 

42 

33 

83 


Si 


133 
26 
68 
20 
46 


1,571 


862 
309 
403 
316 
319 
418 
387 
166 
227 
64 
131 
136 
193 
126 

144 
299 
102 
246 


AOE. 


11 


18.0 
18.2 
14.9 
17.1 
19.6 
16.6 
17.6 
16.1 
14.6 
16.3 
16.2 
16.3 
16.9 
19.0 
18.0 
14.8 
18.1 
16.7 
17.3 


%2 
o>» 


784 

888 

160 

214 

208 

264 

296 

79 

91 

28 

63 

60 

114 

121 

237 

37 

126 

66 

139 


6,262     17.0 


3,447 


Attended  Day 
School  the 
past  year. 


2C 

O 


9 
1 

16 
15 
33 
26 


4 
8 

7 


123 


17 
6 
22 
35 
79 
43 
16 

m 
I 

14 
28 


2 
12 
41 


17 


•  Counting  five  evenings  for  a  week. 
Number  of  different  teachers  employed : 

1.  Men 108 

2.  Women 99 

3.  Total 901 

Principal  employment  of  pupils  in  day  time— 1,  Operatives. 

2,  Clerks. 

Average  number  of  pupils,  to  average  teacher,  registered,  30.8. 

bek 


Minimum  age  of  admission  of  pupils,  13  years. 


belonging,  17.2. 
average  attending,  13.2. 
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SCHOOLS,  SEASON  OF  19a3-t9(H. 


Attkkdahob  or  Pdpili. 

„„»., 

.™».CT,... 

1 

1 

li 
II 

< 

ij 

ll 

No. 

g 

a 

IEtb 

*l>yT 

».•„. 

Amoun 

Pild  To 

whera. 

■5 

"7 

1 

i 

Z73.B 

*,T17 
1,072 

1- 

,.» 

DM 

2,340 

13.878  00 

•2,3+1  60 

•S.017  60 

■H3.0 

m.B 

S,9B0 

13-6 

409 

864 

1.363 

899  60 

1,210  90 

2.109  00 

las.o 

103.0 

■i,m 

9.9 

31D 

S38 

S9- 

648  00 

768  00 

1,416  00 

iM.a 

139.6 

J^.« 

J-9 

15T 

931 

791 

389  90 

883  90 

i.2««n 

199-0 

1-S.T 

3,61fi 

14.3 

1.W1 

KB 

1,13:1 

1,5GG00 

632  00 

2,008  00 

W2.9 

IM-T 

3.0M 

19.8 

1.166 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  HSCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1904. 


Amount  appropriated  for  public  schools  from  tax  levy....    $6t$3,000  00 

Amounts  from  other  sources: 

State  of  Rhode  Island $82,399  40 

Tuition    12,694  87 

Poll   taxes 21.170  92 

Dog    licenses 11,906  80 

Sale   of   books 30198 

Sale  of   furniture 236  00 

78,610  47 

1741,610  47 
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BXPBNDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  BNDINQ  SEPTEMBER  30,  1904- 

Salaries : 

Hi^h    Schools $110,826  08 

Grammar    Schools 135,278  81 

Primary    Schools 194,675  63 

Kindergartens    22,360  24 

Schools  for  Individual  Work 11,342  76 

Schools  for  Backward  Children 2,250  00 

Special  teachers: 

Drawing    $8,530  00 

Music    4,000  00 

Penmanship    1,000  00 

Physical  Training 1,200  00 

9,730  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens  and  Schools  for 

Backward    Children 1,000  00 

Librarian  of  Teachers*  Library 600  00 

Pay  of  permanent  substitutes  for  clerical 
work    2,294  60 

$490356  92 

Superintendent  of    Schools 4,000  00 

Two    Assistant    Superintendents 3,500  00 

Office  and  Supply  Room 7,796  43 

Superintendent  of   School   Property  and  employes 1,972  89 

Janitors : 

Day  Schools   $49,894  43 

Evening    Schools 2,438  20 

Removing   Snow   and   Ice 994  70 

Repair  Shop   60  00 

68,887  38 

Truant    Officer $1,500  00 

Clerk    540  00 

Other   expenses 342  18 

2,382  18 

Horse  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  School  Property. . . .  299  38 

Janitors'    supplies 2,019  32 

Furniture  and  repairs 4,746  25 

Carting    furniture 231  70 

Rent  of  pianos 419  36 


Amount  carried  forward $671,111  76 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos 

Moving    pianos 

Care  of  clocks 

Text-books    

Reference  and   library  books 

Supplementary  reading    

Stationery  and  supplies,  including  apparatus 

Freight  and  express 

Carting    supplies 

Printing    

Advertising    

Instructors  of  typewriting,  High  Schools 

Care  of  text-books,  English  High  School 

Clerical    services,  **  "  

Assistant  to  engineer.  Technical  High  School 

Extra  services  in  laboratories.  Classical  High  School 

Extra  services  of  engineer  at  Classical  High  School 

Equipment  physical  laboratory.  Classical  High  School .... 

Extra  services  at  examinations 

♦Coal    

Wood    

Light    

Water     

Rent  of  buildings 

Tuition : 

Rhode  Island   School   of  Design $461  00 

Rhode  Island  Normal  Sdhool 6,050  89 

Town   of  Cranston 757  65 


$571,111  76 

113  50 

9  00 

486  56 

21,697  28 

1,516  75 

42  26 

25.070  74 

266  95 

1,358  55 

2.900  43 

51  30 

854  00 

418  40 

374  00 

240  00 

23  60 

240  00 

1.051  06 

9  00 

48.303  02 

1,431  50 

5,592  60 

3,572  51 

1.165  00 


Postage    

Horse  and  carriage.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


8,168  94 
656  61 
330  00 


Amount  carried  forward $697,115  31 


•  CkMil  for  1902-3  paid  from  appropriation  for  1903-1,  $17,028.81.  Coal  for  1903-4  paid 
from  appropriation  for  1904-5,  $10,742.59.  The  difference  between  these  amounts, 
$6,286.22,  should  be  deducted  from  the  above  amount,  $48,363.02,  making  the  amount 
of  coal  for  day  schools  $42,076.80;  adding  to  this  the  amount  of  coal  for  eveniag 
schools,  $1,798.32,  makes  the  total  amount  paid  fur  coal  bought  for  1903-4,  $43,875.12. 
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Amount  brou^rht  forward |607,115  81 

R«nt  of  telephones: 

General    oflSce $122  00 

Superintendent's    office 12  00 

Superintendent's    residence 84  00 

Assistant  Superintendent's  office 12  00 

Secretary's    office 12  00 

Truant   Officer 116  73 

Supply    room 96  00 

Superintendent  of  School  Property 117  92 

"      residence  120  00 

Classical  High   School 132  00 

Hope  Street  High  School 109  00 

933  65 

Use  of  tariff  lines 12  20 

Engrossing    diplomas 257  25 

Insurance    139  21 

Binding    94  80 

Census : 

Supervision    $200  00 

Arranging  and  tabulating 150  00 

Enumerating    552  49 

Clerical    services 432  85 

Postage 6  00 

Stationary  and  supplies 21  11 

Directories    4  50 

Maps    1  50 

Carriage   hire 9  00 

Furniture    7  65 

Printing    81  11 

1.466  21 

Carriage   hire 7  00 

Transportation  of  teachers 387  50 

Traveling    expenses 108  50 

Laundry     116  53 

Page  and  messenger  service 14  90 

Aibor  Day    202  45 

Installing  motor  at  Technical   High  School 103  77 

Amount  carried  forward $700,958  78 
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Amount  brought  forward $700,958  78 

Interest    712  89 

New  pianos   900  00 

Storm  signal,  Hope  pumping  station 33  38 

Investigating  bill,  U.  S.  Mill  Supply  Co 250  36 

Lecturers    , 158  85 

St   Louis  Exposition 1,216  38 

Extra  services  as  critic  at  Broad  Street  Grammar  School  37  50 

Trees  in  school  yards 20  00 

New  plates  for  high  school  diplomas 160  00 

Removing  ashes  from  Olney ville  School 10  00 

Miscellaneous  small   bills 7  16 

Evening  Schools: 

Salaries    $283*0  50 

Other    exi>enses 8,314  69 

87,155  19 


1741,610  47 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees: 

Executive  Committee  $158,644  98 

Committee  on   School  Houses 65,168  64 

Evening    Schools 37.155  19 

High    Schools 112,735  08 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 365,926  58 

Drawing    3,530  00 

Music    4,000  00 

Hygiene     1.200  UO 

Penmanship    1,000  00 

Education  of  Backward  Children 2,250  00 


u 
•t 

it 

4« 
« 


1741,610  47 


Bills  for  September,   1903,  amounting  to  $55,984.00,  paid   from  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904. 
Bills  for  September,  1904,  amounting  to  $59,324.23,  paid  from  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 
The  difference  between   the  above  amounts,  $3,340.23,  added  to  the 
expenditures,  $741,610.47.  shows  that  the  actual  expenses  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1904,  were  $744,950.70. 
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MAINTBNANCB  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  SCHOOL  YBAR  1903.4. 


EngUah  Hiffh  Sohooh 

rreachen'    salaries 185,06100 

Text-books    086  28 

Reference  and  library  books 803  86 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 1,668  00 

New    typewriters 860  00 

Apparatus  and  special  sapplies 116  57 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice 1,728  88 

Janitors'    supplies 78  04 

<3oal 1,473  51 

Wood    11  75 

a 

Light 418  58 

Water    162  15 

Furniture  and  repairs 282  08 

Instructor  in  typewriting '500  00 

<:;are  of  text-books 418  40 

Clerical    services    874  00 

Laundry    13  98 

Lunch  room    84  40 

Olassioal  High  School. 

Teachers'  salaries    |21,220  00 

Text-books    869  78 

Reference  and  library  books 12  40 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 842  74 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 1,827  27 

■Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice   2,586  10 

Janitors'  supplies    65  78 

CJoal    476  85 

Light    458  84 

Water    46  78 

Furniture  and  repairs 167  79 

Extra  services  in  laboratories 28  60 

Extra  services  of  engineer 200  00 

Laundry    85  61 

Lunch  room    22  45 


$44,010  47 


127,804  84 
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Technioal  High  Shoool 

Teachers'  salaries    128306  00 

Text-books    768  52 

Reference  and  librarj  books 102  82 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 568  33 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies: 

Chemistry  and  Physics |270  86 

Domestic  Science % 197  43 

Domestic  Art  102  75 

Drawing  and  Art 292  83 

Electricity    43  44 

Photography     133  59 

Woodwork    49145 

Ironwork    368  09 

Machinery  and  tools 132  86 

Engine  room 34  74 

Forge  shop   3  00 

Pattern    eOiop 137  74 

Modeling    193  04 

2,410  32 

Lunch  room    9  00 

Assistant  to  engineer 240  00 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice    1,807  28 

Janitors'   supplies    62  45 

Coal    1.541  34 

Light    633  06 

Water    108  69 

Furniture  and  repairs 859  64 

Laundry    37  26 

Repairs    77  24 

Hope  Street  High  School, 

Teachers'   salaries    $25,678  08 

Text-books    1,172  77 

Reference  and  library  books 120  99 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 660  60 

Instructor   in   typewriting 354  00 

Amount  carried  forward $27,986  44 


$38,091  93 
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Amount  brought  forward |27,966  44 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 299  22 

New  typewriters    80  00 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice    2,479  98 

Janitors'  supplies   91  13 

Coal     1,246  95 

Wood    12  25 

Light    271  36 

Water    108  59 

Furniture  and  repairs 112  44 

Lunch   room   11  80 

Laundry    10  56 


$82,710  ?2 


Orammar  Schools. 

Techers'   salaries   $135,278  81 

Text-books    12,022  58 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 5,442  40 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and    ice    10,719  03 

Janitors'   supplies    697  87 

Coal    11,225  76 

Wood    475  00 

Light    2,061  58 

Water    658  57 

Furniture  and  repairs 2,752  01 

Eitra  services  as  critic   (Broad  Street) 37  50 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  8ohooU. 

Teachers'  salaries   $217,035  77 

Text-books    8,413  02 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 6,316  86 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice 29,057  88 

Janitors'   supplies 879  48 

Coal    32,095  04 

Wood    1,697  63 

Light    . . .  ( 1,378  49 

Water    2,330  46 

Furniture    and   repairs 3,144  02 


$181,371  11 


$302,338  15 
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Schools  for  Individual  Work, 

Teachers*  salaries   |11,342  76 

Tex^book8    808  82 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 129  18 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and  ice 1,102  08 

Janitors'  supplies  40  55 

Coal    746  78 

Wood    77  87 

Light    203  00 

Water    11103 

Furniture  and  repairs 474  28 

Schools  for  Backward  Children, 

Teachers'  salaries   |2,250  00 

Text-books   24  31 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 37  69 

Janitors'  salaries,  including  removal  of  snow 

and   ice    451  97 

Janitors'  supplies   21  66 

Coal    177  61 

Wood    16  00 

Light 157  85 

Water    38  29 

Furniture  and   repairs 30  62 


$i4,540  90 


$8,206  a 


Evening  Schools. 

Salaries : 

Supervision     $840  00 

High    Schools    6,017  50 

Common  Schools  21,567  60 

Teacher  of  music  and  accompanist       415  60 

$28,840  50 

Books: 

High   Schools   $100  89 

Common  Schools   1,021  21 

1,122  10 

Amount  carried  forward $29,962  60 
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Amount  brought  forward $20,962  60 

Stationery  and  supplies: 

High  Schools   $812  81 

Common  Schools 380  06 

1.102  39 

Models  for  freehand  drawing  (High  School) .  15  00 

Coal    1,798  32 

Light    2,043  67 

Water    210  54 

Chemicals  and  glass,  High  School  laboratory  35  75 

Printing    368  11 

Advertising    182  05 

Postage    104  48 

Rent 175  00 

Labor  repairing  furniture 171  98 

Carriage  hire   46  00 

Rent   of  pianos 65  64 

Clerical   services    50  00 

Railroad  tickets  12  50 

Furniture    351  22 

Installing  electric  lights 262  24 

Stereopticon  hire    20  00 

Moving  furniture   48  50 

Photographs    35  70 

Binding    3  50 

$37,155  19 

Janitors*    salaries    2,444  20 


$39,599  39 
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THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 


In  School  Committbb,  October.  27,  1906. 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  presented  the  annual  report  of 
the  School  Committee,  which  was  received,  approved,  and  ordered 
printed  as  a  separate  document,  together  with  the  appendices. 

Attest : 

HENRY   B.  ROSE, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence: 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  herewith  submit  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year 
1904-1905.  This  report  is  based  upon  the  records  of  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  committee  and  from  a  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  school  property  as  it  appears  to-day.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  give  a  lengthy  state- 
ment of  the  events  of  the  year.  Instead  we  respectfully  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  to  the  statisti- 
cal tables  which  are  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of 
this  report. 

FINANCIAL. 

We  have  continued  our  usual  custom  of  reducing  the  esti- 
mates so  far  as  possible  before  submitting  them  to  the  city 
council.  The  estimate  for  1904-1905  was  |764,991.  The 
city  council  made  an  appropriation  of  |663,000.  Also  an 
additional  appropriation  of  |6,000,  which  was  intended  to 
cover  the  deficiency  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
addition  to  this  we  received  |80,606.59  revenue  from  poll 
taxes,  dog  licenses,  tuition,  etc.,  and  from  the  state,  making 
a  grand  total  of  |749,606.59,  which  amount  carried  us 
through  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  less  than  a  dollar  to 
our  credit. 
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During  the  year  the  salary  list  of  the  teachers  has  been 
adjusted  and  an  increase  made,  mostly  in  the  salaries  of 
the  grade  teachers.  The  amount  required  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  f605,393. 
This  includes  the  sum  of  f84,()50,  the  additional  amount 
called  for  by  the  recent  increase  in  the  salary  schedule.  Of 
this  increase,  teachers  in  the  grammar,  primary,  and  kinder- 
garten grades  will  receive  |77,G50,  and  the  grammar  mas- 
ters and  high  school  teachers  will  receive  f6,400.  The  con- 
siderations that  moved  the  school  committee  to  take  this 
action  were,  the  fact  that  the  pay  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  Providence  has  remained  the  same  and  has  not 
been  changed  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  increased 
cost  of  living  during  this  period,  and  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  efiiciency  of  the  public  schools  at  a  high  standard  by 
employing  none  but  competent  and  well-qualified  teachers. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  action  of  the  committee  seemed 
not  only  one  of  justice  but  of  necessity. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  four  large  schools 
that  have  been  opened  this  year  and  the  increased  salary  list 
the  city  council  has  given  us  |G7,0U0  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year  from  the  tax  levy. 

SCHOOL   PROPEUTY. 

We  doubt  if  this  year  has  not  shown  a  more  nmrked  im- 
provement in  the  school  pro])erty  and  in  the  facilities  fur- 
nished for  the  school  department  by  the  city  council  than 
any  year  during  our  history. 

Three  large  brick  buildings,  modern  in  every  respect,  have 
been  erected  for  the  primary  grades  as  follows: 

Regent  Avenue  School,  tenth  ward,  containing  eleven 
rooms  and  a  hall,  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000. 
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America  Street  School,  ninth  ward,  containing  eleven 
rooms,  at  a  cost  of  about  |57,000. 

Rochambeau  Avenue  School,  second  ward,  containing 
eight  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  about  f48,000. 

Also  one  grammar  school  building  on  Ijexington  Avenue, 
sixth  ward,  containing  twelVe  rooms  and  a  hall,  at  a  cost 
of  about  190,000. 

In  the  location  and  planning  for  the  new  buildings  we 
appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  committee  on  city 
property  of  the  city  council  in  freely  consulting  our  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  W.  H.  Small,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  his  practical  experience  as  to  what  was  re- 
quired and  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  new  buildings  extensive  improve- 
ments have  been  made  at  the  Doyle  Avenue  Grammar 
School.  At  this  school  the  Smead  system  of  heating  and 
dry  closets  have  been  removed,  and  in  their  place  a  heating 
plant  consisting  of  three  boilers  installed,  with  new  sanitary 
arrangements  complete.  The  building  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  looks  practically  as  good  as  new.  The 
yards  have  been  newly  concreted,  two  new  boilers  have  been 
put  in,  and  the  tower  taken  off  the  top  of  the  building  to 
avoid  the  continual  expense  of  repairs  from  leakage.  Elec- 
tric lighting  has  been  overhauled  and  a  number  of  rooms 
newly  wired. 

Julian  Street  School.  The  live  furnaces  have  been  taken 
out  and  one  Mercer  boiler  has  been  installed  to  do  the  work. 
The  dry  closets  have  been  removed  and  a  modern  sanitary 
plant  established. 

Almy  Street  School.  The  old  Smead  system  has  been  re- 
moved from  this  building  and  one  boiler  installed  in  its 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

I  submit  the  following  report  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning September  12,  1904,  and  ending  June  30,  1905 : 


ATTENDANCE. 

With   the  entrance  and  promotion   of  pupils  occurring 

semi-annually,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  have  the  records 
given  by  terms  as  well  as  by  the  year.  For  the  first  time, 
then,  term  records  are  presented  as  follows : 

First  Term. 

September  12,  1904;  Januuiy  27, 1905. 

Average  Namber  Average 

School.                           Enrolment.            Belonging.            Attendance.  Per  Cent. 

High 2,004                 l,8y3.8                   1.807. 6  J«.4 

Grammar 8,441                 1,765.5                   7,293.7  927 

Primary 14/299               13,088.1                 11,972.8  91.4 

Kindergarten 1,567                 1,231.2                   1,013.0  822 

Special 247                    245.8                      222.6  905 

Total 26.558               24,:i24.4                 22,309.6  917 

Second  Term. 
February  0,  1905 ;  June  30,  1906. 

Average  Number  Average 

School.                           Enrolment            Belonging.            Attendance.  Per  Cent. 

High 2,112                 1,9377                   1.821.4  9*. 

Grammar 8,657                 8,065.7                   7,469.4  926 

Primary 14,0a<               12,8164                 11,521.4  89.9 

Kindergarten 1,421                 1,038.1                      851.6  82. 

Special 262                    265.1                      2457  92.6 

Total 26,545                24,123.                    21,909.5  90.8 
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School  Year. 

September  12,  1904 ;  June  30, 1905. 

Ayerafre  Number        Averaf^e 
School.  Enrolment.       Belonging:.  Attendance.     Per  Cent.   Tardiness. 

High 2,300               1,»15.6               1,814  5  94.7  6,302 

Grammar 10,802              7,«8«.l              7,371.5  02.2  11,666 

Primary 19,141             13,405.8             12,156.6  90.6  30,974 

Kindergarten..      2,086              1,1487                 729.9  80.9  2,763 

Special 501                  2615                  2a:}.5  89.2  1,831 


Total 34,330  24,719.7  22,506.  91.  53,535 

Excluding  the  kindergartens,  the  average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance becomes  91.5,  a  fair  percentage  bnt  no  more.  This 
means  that  every  day  8^  per  cent,  of  the  children  who 
should  be  in  school,  and  for  whom  teachers,  books,  buildings 
and  equipment  must  be  supplied,  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  provision.  A  great  part  of  this  loss  is  due  to  the  neg- 
ligence and  indifference  of  the  parents,  who  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  remain  at  home  on  any  and  all  pretexts,  with  the 
idea  that  it  makes  little  difference  to  any  one  concerned. 
The  average  attendance  should  be  approximately  95  per  cent, 
instead  of  91.5.  Necessarv  absence  rarelv  amounts  to  5 
per  cent. 

This  indifference  is  observable  in  the  record  of  tardiness. 
This  has  never  been  given  before.  The  total  tardiness  for 
the  year  is  53,5*35,  an  average  of  2.1G  times  for  each  pupil 
belonging.  Of  the  6,302  cases  in  the  high  schools,  2,591  are 
chargeable  to  one  school.  Regularity  and  punctuality  are 
two  virtues  not  only  of  school  life  but  of  business  life.  They 
should  become  a  habit  early.  Teachers  strive  constantly 
towards  this  result,  but  parental  inertia  seems  at  times  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  States  have  been  gradually  recogniz- 
ing this  parental  neglect  and  indifference,  and  more  strin- 
gent laws  have  been  enacted  to  save  to  the  child  his  right 
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to  a  full  elementary  education.  This  state  has  recently 
enacted  such  a  law.  Its  strict  enforcement  will  stir  the 
placid  waters,  but  I  believe  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the 
schools  demand  an  earnest  eflfort  to  increase  the  average  at- 
tendance and  decrease  the  amount  of  tardiness. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  excluding  prin- 
cipals, was  in  the  high  schools,  22.5 ;  in  the  grammar  schools, 
41.5;  in  the  primary  schools,  40.4;  in  the  kindergartens, 
20.7 ;  and  in  the  special  schools,  13.2. 

MAINTENANCE. 

It  is  desirable  to  know  at  times  the  cost  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  school  system.  To  tliis  end  the  following 
tables  have  been  prepared.  All  money  expended  is  charged 
to  the  separate  schools,  as  far  as  possible;  these  include 
salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors,  books  and  supplies,  coal, 
furniture,  water,  light,  and  all  building  incidentals.  They 
do  not  include  any  portion  of  the  general  expenses,  such  as 
salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  secretary, 
purchasing  agent,  truant  officer,  superintendent  of  school 
property,  clerks,  and  general  incidentals  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  building. 

Maintenance  Account,  1904-6. 


Schools.  Amounts  Charged. 

High $150,488  51 

Grammar 177,892  80 

Primary 261,517  36 

Kindergarten 28,517  02 

Special IS.iiSO  22 

Total  day  schools  . . .  *G37,095  90 

Evening  schools $:3«,726  39 


Average 

Cost 

Number  Pupils. 

Per  Capita 

1,916.6 

$77  41 

7,988.1 

22  27 

13,405.8 

19  50 

1,148.7 

24  82 

261.5 

71  47 

24,719.7 

$25  77 

2,862. 

$13  53. 
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To  this  average  cost  of  f25.77  should  be  added  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  general  expenses.  The  total  general  ex- 
penses were  |58,403.44,  an  average  of  f2.36  per  pupil.  This 
added  to  the  above  |25.77  makes  the  total  average  cost  for 
the  year,  f 28.13. 

It  is  the  prevailing  idea  that  school  expenses  have  grown 
enormously  in  the  past  few  years.  To  show  the  real  facts, 
the  maintenance  accounts  of  the  past  nine  years  have  been 
taken  and  the  following  tables  arranged  from  them,  to  show 
clearly  how  much  of  this  idea  is  fact  and  how  much  is  fancy. 
These  include  all  the  years  such  maintenance  accounts  have 
been  kept.  The  totals  vary  somewhat  from  the  amounts 
expended  for  school  purposes  from  year  to  year  as  shown  in 
the  auditor's  accounts;  sometimes  the  maintenance  ac- 
count is  more,  sometimes  less.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  all  the  text-books  and  supplies  bought  in  a  year  are 
issued  in  the  same  year.  The  apparent  difference  between 
tliese  maintenance  accounts  and  the  yearly  expenditures  is 
found  in  the  varying  amount  of  books  and  supplies  in  the 
supply  room,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  years  some 
things  bought  and  issued  one  year  have  not  l)€»en  paid  for 
until  the  next  year,  also  in  the  fact  that  the  auditor's  ac- 
counts are  for  the  fiscal  year,  while  the  maintenance  ac- 
counts are  for  the  school  vear.  The  maintenance  accounts 
show  accurately  the  actual  cost  of  the  school  department 
from  year  to  year. 
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Tear.  Total  Cost. 

1896-7 $560,354  32 

1897-8 614,757  72 

1898-9 653,080  21 

1899-0 652,895  49 

1900-1 695,497  86 

1901-2 684,038  07 

1902-3 685,304  76 

1903-4 739,503  50 

1904-5 734,225  73 


Tablb  I. 

Co$t  for  all 

Day  School  Pupils. 

Cost  of 
EyeniiiK 
Schools. 

Cost  of 

Day 
Schools. 

Avera^ 

Number 

Belonc^ing:. 

Cost 

Per 

CapiU. 

S34,492  81 

$515,861  51 

18.877.5 

927  32 

41,873  66 

572,884  06 

21,001. 

27  27 

39,997  81 

613,082  40 

21,379.6 

28  67 

34,541  40 

618,354  09 

22.121.4 

27  95 

34,869  19 

660,628  67 

22,481.6 

29  31 

38,362  81 

645,675  26 

23,393. 

27  60 

34,586  76 

650,718  00 

23,654.3 

27  51 

39,599  39 

699,904  11 

23,758.5 

29  46 

38,726  39 

695,499  34 

24,719.7 

28  13 

1.  Increftse  in  cost  of  day  schools 34.8  per  cent. 

2.  Increaae  in  average  number  belonging 30.9       " 

3.  Increaae  in  per  capita  cost 2.9       " 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years S28  14 

6.  Average  cost  for  1904-5 28  13 


Table  II. 
Average  Yearly  Cost  for  High  School  Pupils  not  including  General  Expenses. 


Year.  Cost. 

1896-7 $88,307  92 

1897-8 110,649  43 

1898-9 140,925  08 

1899-0 129,039  66 

1900-1 140,120  54 

1901-2 143,824  77 

1902-3 134,101  43 

1903-4 142,617  46 

1904-5 150,488  51 


Ayerafipe  Number 
Belonging. 

1,393.3 

1,503.9 

1,833.4 

1,579  8 

1,720.4 

1,734.6 

1,687.4 

l,n8. 

1,915.6 


Cost  Per 
Capita. 

$63  38 

73  57 

76  86 

81  61 

81  44 

82  91 
79  47 
86  21 
78  55 


1.  Increase  in  total  cost 70.4  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 37.5       ** 

3.  Increase  in  per  capita  cost 23.9       " 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years ;J77  56 

5.  Cost  for  1904-5 78  55 
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Tablk  III. 

Arenuje    Yearhj    CoM  for  Grammar   School   Pnpih,   not    Including    General 

Expennea. 

Ayeraf^e  Number         Co§t  Per 
Year.  Co»t.  Re]on)(in)(.  Capita. 

1H96-7 $151,282  m  4,873.8  $31  04 

18<yr-8 150,78«  :<2  4.!)31  2  32  40 

!«»-?» I(i0,181  45  r),149.2  31  10 

1899-0 1(58,226  63  5.442.4  .*»  91 

190O-1 173,149  74  5,133.6  33  72 

1901-2 HJ6,436  74  5,371.9  30  98 

1902-3 162,322  82  6,324.6  25  66 

1903-4 181,371  11  6,809.2  26  63 

1904-5 177,8«»2  80  7,988. 1  22  27 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 17.6  per  cent. 

2-  Increase  in  average  number  belonging ♦).3.9 

3.  I  )ecrease  in  p«T  capita  cost 28.2 

4.  A yerage  co.nt  for  9  years $29  41 

5.  <:oHt  for  1904-5 22  27 

Tablk  IV. 

Average     Yeurhj    ('o»t  /or    Primary   School    Pupih,    not    Indulging    General 

Expen^e,^. 

Average  Nuinl)er        Cost  Per 
Year.  Cost.  Belonf{;inf|^.  Capita. 

18W>-7 $211,774  02  11,920.8  $17  76 

1897-8 222,286  98  13,729. 1  16  11 

1898-9 2:J0,6.31  U;  13,528.8  17  04 

189(M) 241,085  31  14,145.7  17  (M 

1<IOO-1 246,160  14  14,297.5  17.21 

1901-2 241,5;^)  M  14,lUi9.3  16  13 

1902-3 245,210  07  14,;JC6.4  17  13 

1903-4 274,094  23  13.809. .<  19.84 

1904-5 * 2<il.517  .k".  13.4a-i.8  19  50 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 23.4  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 12.4       '* 

3.  Increase  in  per  capita  cost 9.s       •• 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years $17  53 

5.  Cost  for  l«»04-5 19  50 

The  grade  changes  in  the  past  two  years  incident  to  mak- 
ing the  elementary  school  course  one  of  eight  years  instead 
of  nine  has  effected   the   so-called   grammar  and  primary 
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pupils ;  some  formerly  classed  as  primary  have  been  changed 
to  the  grammar.  This  has  affected  the  averages  of  the  two 
classes  taken  separately.  The  combined  accounts  may  give 
a  fairer  view. 

Table  V. 

Average    Yearly    Cost  for    Combined    Grammar   and    Primary    PupiU,   not 

Including  General  Expeti$es. 

Avenue  Number        Cost  Pei 
Year.  Cost.  Belon^ring.  Capita. 

1896-7 11363,056  62  16.7iH.6  $21  61 

1897-8 3«2,073  30  18,660.3  20.47 

1898-9 390,813  41  18,678.0  20  92 

1899-0 409,31194  19,588.1  20  89 

1900-1 419,309  88  19,431.1  21.57 

1901-2 407,972  55  20.341.2  20  05 

1902-3 407,532  89  20,631.  19  97 

1903-4 455,465  34  2l»,618.5  22  09 

1<K:4-5 439,410  15  21,393.9  20  53 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 21.    per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 27  3       *' 

3.  Decrease  in  per  capita  cost 5.  ** 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years $20  97 

5.  Cost  for  l«>04-5 20  53 

Table  VI. 

Average     Ycarhj     Cost    /or    Kindergarten     Pupils,     not    Including     General 

Expenses. 

Average  Number        Cost  Per 

Year.             '  Cost.  Belonging.  Capita. 

189(5-7 S13,875  13  511.8  $27  11 

\m^-i^ 16,09,S  77  603.6  26  66 

1898-9 14,635  03  629.8  23  23 

1899-0 18,81185  '      699.5  26  89 

11XK)-1 23,571  07  970.9  24  27 

1901-2 24,771  13  l,a'J9.3  23  83 

1902-:{ 25,884  93  1,066.3  24  27 

llK).H-4 28,243  92  1,097. 3  25.73 

HKH-n 28,517  02  1,1487  24  82 

1.  Increase  in  total  (;ost 105.6  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 124.4        ** 

3.  Decrease  in  per  capita  cost •. 8.4       ** 

4..    Average  cost  for  9  years $25  20 

5.     Cost  for  1904-5 24  82 
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Table  VII. 
Average    Yearly    Coat  for  Special    School    Pupils,    not    Including    General 


Expenses. 

Year.  Cost. 

1896-7 $9,815  03 

\SVJ-H ia,205  80 

1898-9 13,143  44 

1899-0 15,192  74 

1900-1 17,028  81 

1901-2 17,816  81 

1902-3 10,028  99 

1903-4 17,746  IK) 

1994-5 18,680  22 


Averaf^e  Number 
Belond^ing. 

177.8 

233.3 

238.4 

254. 

359.2 

277.9 

269.6 

264.7 

261.5 


Cost  Per 
Capita. 

355  20 

56  86 

55  13 

59.80 

47  40 

64  11 

70  58 

67  (H 

71.43 


1.  Increase  in  total  cost 90.3  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 47.         ** 

3.  Increase  in  cost  per  capita 22.7       ** 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years $60  84 

5.  Cost  for  1904-5 71  43 


Table  VIII. 

Average    Yearly    Cost  for   Evening    School   Pupils,   not    Including    General 

Expenses. 

Year.  Cost. 

1896-7 8i;34,492  81 

1897-8 41,873  66 

1898-9 39,t»97  81 

1891M) :t4,541  40 

1900-1 34,869  19 

1901-2 38,362  M 

1902-3 34,586  76 

190^-4 39,599  39 

1904-5 .38,726  39 


Average  Number 

Cost  Per 

Belonging. 

Capita. 

2,862. 

$12  05 

3,371. 

12  42 

2,270. 

17.62 

2,024.9 

17  05 

2,596.8 

13  42 

2,676. 1 

14.33 

2,707.9 

12  77 

2,942.7 

13  45 

2,8<)2. 

13  53 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 11.9  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 0.  ** 

2.  Increase  in  cost  per  capita 12. 2       '* 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years $14  07 

5.  Cost  for  1904-5 13  53 
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Tablk  IX. 

Average   Yearly  Cost  for  General  Expenses^  Divided  Among  the  Dag  School 
PupiU.     This  Includes  the  Cont  of  Cooking  Schools  for  litm-lS99. 


Year.  Cost. 

189G-7 «40,806  81 

1897-8 .•K),801  70 

1898-9 5:5,565  44 

1899-4) 4.5,997  91 

1900-1 fX),598  37 

1901-2 51,290  00 

1902-3 5<»,109  76 

1903-4 55.831  OJ) 

1904-5 .18,403  44 


1.  Increase  in  total  cost 41.1  |>er  cent. 

2.  In(^rea8e  in  average  number  beloDginj; :50.9       *' 

3.  Increase  in  cost  per  capita 9.2       ** 

4.  Average  cost  for  9  years $2  .'>4 

5.  Cost  for  1904-5 2  36 

One  further  view  of  these  maintenance  accounts  may  be 
interesting,  the  proportion  in  each  year  that  is  allotted  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  school  system. 


erage  Number 

C*8t  Per 

Relonging. 

Capita. 

18,877.5 

$2  16 

21,001. 

2  41 

21,379.6 

2  50 

22,121.4 

2  07 

22,481.6 

2  &.i 

•23,393. 

2  19 

23,654.3 

2  37 

23,758.5 

2  :« 

24,719.7 

2  'M\ 

Tablk  X. 
Th''  /'*  rcftifagp  of  (hf   Total  Cost  Allotted  to    VariouA  School  Divisionji. 

fJram-  Kinder-  Even-     General 


Year.        >ngli. 

mar. 

Trimary. 

garten. 

Special. 

ing. 

Expenses. 

189<»-7....ir;.05 

27.49 

:J8.4.s 

2.52 

1.78 

6.27 

7  41 

1897-8....  1 7.  l^g 

25.99 

:J6.16 

2.62 

2.16 

6.81 

8.21 

18i)8-9....21.r.9 

24.. Vi 

.T>.29 

2.24 

2.01 

6.12 

8.22 

1899-0.... 19. 76 

25.77 

W.93 

2. 88 

2.33 

5.29 

7.04 

1900-1....  20.  l.'i 

24.89 

.T.-'^O 

3.39 

2.45 

5.01 

8  72 

1901-2.... 21. 03 

24.  ;w 

:i5..31 

3.62 

2.60 

5.61 

7.50 

1902-3....19..^') 

23.70 

.3(>.95 

3.78 

2.78 

5.05 

8.20 

1903-4....  19. 2<) 

24., 52 

37.07 

;i.82 

2.40 

5.35 

7.55 

1904-5.... 20.49 

24.25 

;55.»)2 

3.88 

2.54 

5.27 

7.95 
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Increase .  Decrease . 

High 4.44  

Grammar 3.24 

Primary 2.86 

Kindergarten 1.3G  

Special 76  

Evening  SchooLs 1.00 

General  Expenses 54  


.10  7.10 


The  elementary  and  evening  schools  have  lost  7.1  per  cent, 
of  their  monej'  because  of  the  increased  expenses  in  the 
other  school  divisions  largely. 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND    SUPPLIES. 


Last  year  a  table  was  presented  showing  the  cost  of  books 
and  supplies.  It  is  proposed  to  report  the  table  with  addi- 
tions from  year  to  year  that  an  account  of  this  expenditure 
may  always  be  in  readiness  for  comparison. 


Tablk  XI. 

The  Cost  of  BookA  and  Supplies  I.tsued  to  ali  the  Datj  Srhooh  an'l  the 

Average   Yearly  Cost  Based  on  the  Average  ^^unihpr 

of  Pupils  Belonging. 

Average  No.   Average 
BookH.  Supplie.s.  Total.  of  Pupils.        Cost. 

1897-f $16,888  17  .'$11,<W6  94  $28,836  11  21.001 .  $1,373 

1898-9....;...  17,18184  13,*»56  06  31,137  90  21,380.  1.456 

1899-0 20,932  60  15,944  43  3<J,877  08  22,121 .  1.667 

1900-1 26,859  9i)  21 ,7,'»  32  48,590  31  22,482 .  2.161 

1901-2 21,100  81  18,:J09  22  39,410  03  23,393.  1.684 

1902-3 14,805  32  11,888  61  26,693  ^  23,654.  1.128 

1903-4 24,500  0:5  15,161  79  39,721  82  23,759.  1.671 

1904-5 15.041  94  12,023  m  27,065  60  24,719. 7  1 .095 

This  is  an  extremely  low  cost  and  cannot  be  maintained 
from  year  to  year.     It  was  possible  this  year  because  there 
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were  no  changes  in  text-books  in  tiie  lower  schools,  and 
because  it  was  decided  to  wear  out  the  large  amount  of 
reading  material  already  on  hand  before  supplying  any  new 
books.  Rigid  economy  lias  also  been  maintained  in  the  use 
of  all  supplies.  Necessary  articles  have  been  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantities,  but  luxuries  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  denied. 

This  reduction  has  been  effected  in  all  the  schools.  In 
the  high  schools  the  average  cost  per  pupil  was  if6.69  as 
against  an  average  of  f7.89  for  the  seven  years  preceding; 
and  in  the  grammar  schools,  |1.597  as  against  f2.054.  The 
average  cost  in  the  other  schools  has  never  been  tabulated. 
The  average  cost  in  eight  four-room  buildings  with  and 
without  kindergartens  as  given  last  year  for  the  seven  years 
preceding  was  $1,155,  and  in  eight  larger  primary  buildings 
with  and  without  kindergartens  was  f  1.023.  The  cost  this 
year  for  the  same  buildings  Avas  f  .451  and  f  .581  respectively. 
These  are  typical  buildings  and  represent  a  fair  average. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  closed  for  the  season,  February  24th, 
after  a  full  session  of  20  weeks,  wherein  teaching  and  re- 
sults etjual  any  i>revious  record.  The  school  usually  main- 
tained at  l*allas  Street  was  closed,  a  part  of  the  pupils  be- 
ing transferred  to  Bridgham  and  a  part  to  Point  Street 
schools.  With  the  exception  of  the  school  in  the  Ilarris 
Avenue  clia[)el,  all  evening  schools  are  comfortably  housed 
in  school  buildings,  with  better  light  and  ventilation,  better 
equipment,  better  opportunity  for  classification,  than  ever 
before. 

The  teaching  force  is  improving  steadily,  drawn  as  it  i» 
now  from  trained  pupil  teachers  awaiting  appointment,  nor- 
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mal  school  students^  and  the  best  of  the  college  applicants. 
If  it  could  be  more  permanent  the  schools  would  be  bene- 
fited;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  schools  that  is  impossible. 
The  long  service  of  many  of  the  principals  corrects  in  a 
large  measure  the  evils  of  a  constantly  changing  force. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Jones,  who  had  been  principal  of  the 
Evening  High  School  for  six  years,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Walsh  was  transferred  from  Bridgham  Street  to  that 
position.  The  policy  of  the  school  was  changed  in  that  it 
was  made  a  continuous  school.  Previously  there  had  been 
two  schools  in  the  building,  one  school  attending  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  the  other  attending 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Latin  was  added  to  the 
course  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  was 
increased.     The  principal  makes  the  following  report: 

**The  term  of  the  high  school  this  winter  extended  over 
a  period  of  twenty-two  weeks,  the  first  two  weeks  of  which 
were  devoted  to  the  work  of  registration  of  pupils  and  as- 
signments to  classes.  Owing  to  the  more  stringent  require- 
ments for  admission  this  year,  approximately  250  applicants 
for  admission  were  rejected  and  sent  back  to  the  evening 
grammar  schools  to  complete  their  preliminary  courses. 
With  this  great  reduction  in  the  number  applying,  the  total 
of  students  actually  enrolled  for  the  winter's  work  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  year  of  which  the  records  are  available. 

**The  work  of  the  various  departments  has  been  up  to 
the  high  standard  previous!}'  maintained  in  the  school.  I 
deem  it  proper,  however,  to  mention  the  excellent  results  in 
the  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  English 
courses.  The  exhibits  in  the  first  three  departments,  and 
the  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  last,  were  commend- 
able and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  instructors  who  were 
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engaged  in  these  branches.  I  might  mention  also  the  high 
grade  of  work  shown  in  the  mechanical  and  freehand  draw- 
ing courses. 

''Some  additional  courses  appear  this  season  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  chief  among  these  is  the  first  year  Latin 
class.  Latin  has  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  courses  of 
study  of  former  years,  but  not  until  the  present  term  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  applied  to  warrant  the  forma- 
tion of  a  class.  The  average  attendance  of  the  students  for 
the  year  in  this  class  has  been  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber enrolled.  This  result  is  especially  gratifying  when  we 
consider  that  the  students  in  this  course  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  class  every  school  evening  in  the  week.  Two 
divisions  were  necessary  in  the  classes  in  commercial  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  elocution  1st  year,  shorthand  1st 
year,  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  applicants. 

^'Debating  was  made  a  special  study  two  evenings  per 
week.  The  object  in  this  course  was  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  the  work  in  elementary  argumentation.  Practi- 
cally no  attention  was  paid  to  discussion  of  questions  as 
such.  The  method  of  preparing  a  subject  for  debate,  in- 
cluding instruction  in  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  public 
library  in  looking  up  references,  etc.,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  so  prepared  in  logical  sequence,  were  the 
only  objects  sought.  The  work  was  hard  and  the  classes 
were  small  but  enthusiastic." 

At  the  close  of  the  term.  23  diplomas  and  641  certificates 
were  awarded  pupils  in  this  school.  There  were  292  gradu- 
ates from  the  common  evening  schools,  most  of  whom  will 
enter  the  evening  high  school  next  season.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  was  3,547  boys,  1,647  girls; 
total,  5,194.     The  average  number  belonging  was  2,862,  the 
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xivera^  attendance,  2,074,  72  per  cent.  The  average  age 
of  pupils  was  16.8  years.  The  number  of  different  teachers 
employed  was  195,  the  average  number,  172.8.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  the  enrolled  number, 
was  30.1,  on  the  number  belonging,  16.6,  on  the  average  at- 
tendance, 12. 

The  total  exj)enditures  for  the  evening  schools  were  f38,- 
726.39,  f  873  less  than  the  expense  last  year.  Of  this  amount^ 
f28,294  was  expended  for  salaries,  f2,432.10  for  janitors, 
f8,000.29  for  coal,  light,  books  and  supplies  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  instruction,  including  supervision 
and  music,  based  on  number  registered,  was  f  5.45,  on  aver- 
age number  belonging,  f  9.89,  on  average  attendance,  |13.64. 
The  cost  per  week  for  each  pupil's  instruction,  including 
supervision,  based  on  average  attendance,  was  f  .68. 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

Believing  that  city  school  officials  should  know  as  in- 
timately as  possible  what  is  being  done  in  other  communi- 
ties, after  the  close  of  the  National  Superintendents'  meet- 
ing at  Milwaukee  last  March,  I  spent  a  week  in  Indianapo- 
lis and  Batavia,  the  first  because  it  is  credited  with  an  ex- 
cellent educational  system,  and  the  second  because  just  now 
it  occupies  the  front  of  the  stage  as  having  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  individual  pupil  versus  the  system.  On  my  re- 
turn I  made  the  following  statements  relative  to  the  two 
cities : 

^'INDIANAPOLIS. 

''Administration.  Indianapolis  is  controlled  by  a  board 
of  school  commissioners,  five  in  number,  elected  at  the  city 
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elections  for  tonv  years,  three  at  one  election  and  two  two 
years  later.  They  receive  no  compensation;  they  meet 
twice  niontlily  for  the  transaction  of  school  business.  Their 
funds  are  obtained  under  statute  law,  amounting  to  57c.  on 
tlie  one  hundred  dollars,  of  which  5c.  are  set  aside  for  con- 
struction and  repair  of  school  buildings.  They  have  entire 
control  of  public  school  matters,  including  construction  of 
new  buildings.  They  have  a  business  director  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  as  executive  officers,  who  have  assistants. 
The  executive  officers  are  elected  first  for  one  vear  each ;  re- 
election  is  for  four  years. 

"T^e  School  System,     There  are  two  high  schools  with 
2,900  pupils,  1,200  in  the  general  high  school,  1,700  in  the 
manual  training  high  school.     The  manual   training  high 
school  was  opened  in  1895. with  accommodations  for  500 
pupils.     It  was  full  the  first  day.     It  now  has  1,000  boys 
and  700  girls.     Its  courses  cover  academic,  commercial  and 
technical   work.     The   [)lant   cost  |350,000.     It   has   ample 
rooms  for  drawing,  moulding,  cooking,  sewing,  wood  turn 
ing,  machine  and  forge  shops;  it  has  abundant  class  rooms 
The  hours  in  both  high  schools  are  from  8.15  to  3  daily 
There   are  eight   recitation    periods   of   forty-five   minutes 
Each  English  teacher  teaches  five  periods,  all  others,  six 
The  elementary  schools  are  housed  in  fifty-eight  buildings 
These  contain  ]>upils  from  the  first  grade  to  the  sixth,  sev 
enth,  or  eighth,  according  to  conditions.     A  large  number 
contain   all   the  grades.     The  school   department  does  not 
directly  maintain  kindergartens,  but  the  state  law  allows 
a   tax  not  exceeding  Ic.  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  for 
this  purpose,  which  may  be  paid  to  any  organization  sup- 
porting more  than  twelve  kindergartens.     The  money  raised 
for  this  jmrpose,  amounting  to  nearh'  $7,000,  is  paid  to  the 
Indianapolis  Fn^  Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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''Course  of  Study,  The  work  in  the  elementary  schools 
covers  the  ordinary  subjects.  There  is  no  nature  work,  but 
manual  training  and  sewing  are  parts  of  their  elementary 
curriculum.  There  is  a  director  of  manual  training  with 
six  teachers  who  teach  in  twelve  centres.  The  cost  of  fit- 
ting up  these  twelve  rooms  was  about  |3,000.  The  director 
and  his  teaching  force  receive  about  f 8,000.  The  cost  for 
material  is  probably  not  fl,000  yearly.  I  did  not  inquire 
into  the  expense  of  the  sewing. 

'*In  all  school  work  much  stress  is  placed  on  clear  articu- 
lation; on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly good.  In  reading,  much  more  effort  is  placed  on 
the  thought  side  than  on  the  oral  presentation.  The  work 
in  English  is  especially  strong,  Vorking  from  oral  develop- 
ment in  the  lower  grades  to  easy  expression  and  careful 
writing  in  the  higher  grades.  In  all  work  the  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  of  the  one  reciting.  The  teach- 
er is  the  leader  in  every  way,  but  is  not  too  much  in  evidence. 

''Spirit  of  the  Teachers,  The  strongest  feature  of  the 
system  is  the  spirit  of  work ;  everywhere  it  is  dominant. 
There  is  no  *no  schooF  signal  in  Indianapolis.  On  Wednes- 
day it  rained  sufficiently  hard  to  have  had  no  school  in 
Providence,  following  the  usual  custom.  I  visited  a  build- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  city,  where  there  were  poor  streets 
and  poorer  sidewalks.  Of  thirty-seven  children  belonging 
in  the  first  grade,  thirty  were  present.  The  proportion  grew 
even  better  in  the  higher  grades.  The  children  believed  in 
going  to  school.  The  teachers  do  not  know  and  do  not  want 
a  no  school  signal;  they  believe  their  duty  is  to  the  school 
and  the  children.  What  and  how  much  for  the  children  is 
the  spirit.  This  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  cultivation  by 
the   primary   supervisor   and    the    normal    training    school 
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principal,  aided  by  sui)erintendents  who  were  broad-minded 
enough  to  recognize  their  wortii  and  by  a  public  who  have 
appreciated  their  efforts. 

'^Teaching  Force.  The  teaching  force  changes  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  yearly.  It  is  made  up  largely  of  normal 
graduates,  though  there  are  sixty -eight  college  graduates  in 
the  elementary  schools.  These  teachers  are  selected  from 
anywhere,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  teacher  best  adapted  to 
the  vacant  place.  The  fitness  of  the  teacher  for  that  place 
with  reference  to  the  grade  above  and  below,  and  her  tem- 
perament with  reference  to  the  building  temperament  are 
both  considered.  Teachers  are  not  promoted  to  higher 
grades  mereh'  because  of  length  of  service.  Ix>calism  is  a 
minor  quantity. 

''Salaries.  Salares  are  comparatively  low,  as  they  are  in 
all  of  Indiana.  In  the  first  grade  children  are  admitted  at 
six  years  of  age  and  attend  one-half  day.  A  first  grade 
teacher  has  forty  pupils  in  the  morning  and  forty  others  in 
the  afternoon.  She  receives  f650  for  this  double  work. 
Eighth  grade  and  departmental  teachers  receive  f650;  sev- 
enth grade,  $625;  all  others,  fCOO.  Supervising  principals 
receive  |1,500;  high  school  teachers  rarely  receive  f  1,200. 
The  executive  officers  are  paid  larger  salaries.  The  superin- 
tendent receives  $5,000;  his  two  assistants,  $2,500  each;  the 
music  and  drawing  directoi-s,  $2,500  each;  penmanship, 
$1,600;  physical  training,  $1,800. 

'^Portables.  In  taking  care  of  overflows  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  portable  schoolhouses  are  used.  These  cost 
$1,050  to  build,  $250  to  move  and  set  up.  They  accommo- 
date forty-five  children,  and  are  comfortable  except  that  the 
floors  are  cold  in  winter;  they  are  well  heated.  I  believe 
tliev  have  about  a  dozen  of  these  in  use. 
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''Reasons  for  Reputation.  Though  it  is  claimed  Indian- 
apolis did  not  know  she  had  a  school  system  until  it  was 
written  up  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  some  eight  years  ago,  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  well  aware  of  it  since.  This  reputation 
seems  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  several  things :  First,  the 
general  citizens  and  their  attitude  toward  school  matters; 
second,  proportionally  liberal  appropriation  though  gov- 
erned directly  by  state  law  (32  per  cent,  of  the  maintenance 
account  of  the  city  goes  to  the  schools) ;  third,  good  superin- 
tendents who  have  struggled  through  the  sloughs  of  despond- 
ency, aided  by  the  two  ladies  already  mentioned;  fourth, 
freedom  of  idea  and  work  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time;  fifth,  continuity  of  idea  in  their  work;  sixth,  a  hard- 
working, loyal  teaching  force. 

"BATAVIA. 

*'The  so-called  Batavia  system  rests  on  the  manner  in 
which  a  teachers  time  is  used.  Six  years  ago  a  room  of 
eighty  pupils  needed  assistance.  A  second  teacher  was 
placed  in  the  room  to  work  individually  with  the  slow  pupils. 
The  result  was  so  good  that  the  idea  has  extended  until  now 
there  exists  in  all  the  schools  one  of  three  forms:  First, 
rooms  of  over  fifty  pupils,  usually  seventy  to  ninety,  have 
two  teachers,  one  of  whom  teaches  the  classes,  the  other, 
the  individuals;  both  are  working  all  the  time.  Second, 
rooms  of  one  grade,  less  than  fifty  pupils,  have  one  teacher 
who  teaches  the  class  one-half  the  time  and  individuals  the 
other  half.  Third,  rooms  of  two  grades,  less  than  fifty  pu- 
pils, have  one  teacher  who  divides  her  time  equally  between 
classes  and  individuals.  Having  two  grades  necessitates  al- 
ternate programs,  one  grade  getting  one-half  class  work  to- 
day while  the  other  gets  individual  work;  to-morrow  they 
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reverse.  The  work  in  the  high  school  is  similarly  done. 
There  is  no  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  no  additional  ex- 
pense, while  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  promotion  of 
pupils.  While  the  town  has  grown  about  2  per  cent,  yearly, 
the  high  school  has  increased  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  five 
years.  The  town  has  10,000  inhabitants;  the  high  school 
numbers  250.  On  the  same  basis  Providence  high  schools 
would  number  5,000. 

"The  method  can  be  tried  in  any  school  under  an\'  course 
of  study.  I  believe  it  can  be  tried  best  where  there  is  but 
one  grade.  The  individual  teaching  is  given  quietly  at  a 
table  while  the  class  is  busy  studying.  It  is  given  only  to 
those  pupils  whose  need  is  shown  by  the  class  work.  It  is 
given  to  pupils  who  think  slowly,  who  get  discouraged,  who 
are  absent  from  sickness,  etc.  The  method  is  not  coaching 
but  a  stimulation.  The  aim  is  not  merely  ^catching  up'  with 
the  class.  Catching  up  as  an  end  would  result  in  coaching; 
opening  the  slow  mind  is  development  and  ends  in  catching 
up.  Working  power  is  created.  There  is  no  home  study 
except  in  the  high  school.  School  hours  are  from  9  to  12 
and  1  to  3  without  recesses.  I'ower  to  pass  the  Regents' 
examination,  which  is  the  dominant  power  in  New  York 
state,  has  been  materially  increased  in  number  of  pupils  and 
in  i)as8ing  marks. 

"Pui)ils  usually  stranded  are  kept  in  school  and  gradu- 
ated. There  seems  to  be  a  close  confidential  relation  be- 
tween pupils  and  teacher.  Discipline  seems  eas}-.  There  is 
time  for  quiet,  uninterrupted  study.  Things  are  completed 
and  left  clear;  muddled  conditions  seem  to  be  eliminated. 
What  is  done  is  well  done.  Definite  work  definitely  studied, 
definitely  learned,  definitely  recited  is  the  result.  There  is 
infinite  patience  in  the  individual  work.  Individual  assist- 
ance ceases  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  do  his  work  alone.     The 
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questioning  is  alert  and  stimulating.  Th3  individual  must 
think  before  he  answers.  He  is  given  all  the  time  that  is 
necessary,  but  he  does  not  dawdle  and  waste  time.  There  is 
no  hurry,  yet  time  counts.  The  hand  of  hostility  against 
laggards  is  changed  to  the  hand  of  hospitality.  The  teacher 
takes  pride  in  developing  her  pupils  instead  of  giving  them 
to  some  other  teacher.  The  teacher  has  faith  in  her  work. 
The  method  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this  method  whole- 
sale, but  where  there  has  seemed  to  be  special  need  and  a 
good  teacher  to  attempt  it,  it  has  been  put  in  operation.  At 
present  some  thirty-five  teachers  are  using  it.  Results  will 
be  known  within  a  year. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  congestion  in  the  school  buildings  under  which  we 
have  been  struggling  for  some  years  will  disappear  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year.  Ample  buildings  will  be 
completed  to  care  for  the  elementary  schools  at  that  time 
and  we  shall  be  in  better  condition  than  most  other  large 
cities  in  that  we  shall  have  some  unoccupied  rooms  in  school 
buildings.  The  twelve-room  grammar  building  on  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  the  ten-room  primary  building  on  Regent  Ave- 
Bue,  the  ten-room  primary  building  on  America  Street,  and 
the  eight-room  primary  building  on  Rochambeau  Avenue, 
will  be  ready  in  September,  but  not  all  the  rooms  will  be 
used.  This  will  enable  all  pupils  to  be  taken  from  ward- 
rooms, fire  stations,  and  school  halls,  and  be  placed  in  regu- 
lar fully  equipped  schoolrooms. 

The  new  twelve-room  grammar  building  on  Webster  Ave- 
nue will  also  be  completed  during  the  year  and  will  fully 
relieve  that  section  of  the  city. 
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Thei-e  still  remain  two  sections  crowded  to  their  limits  to 
which  relief  must  be  given  soon.  The  old  Branch  Avenue 
primary  building  should  be  replaced  with  an  eight-room 
modern  structure,  and  a  new  eight-  or  ten-room  primary 
building  is  needed  in  South  Providence  to  relieve  the 
crowded  four-room  buildings  in  that  section. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  crowded  condition  in  the  high  schools  will  be  relieved 
within  the  next  year  by  the  building  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion to  the  Technical  High  School.  The  city  government 
has  voted  an  addition  to  cost  f  150,000,  enlarging  the  build- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  its  capacity  will  be  practically 
trebled.  This  is  a  much  needed  relief  and  when  completed 
all  the  Technical  pupils  will  be  under  one  roof. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  principal : 
"When  it  is  understood  that  the  ordinary  high  school  finds 
a  four  years'  course  none  too  long  to  prepare  boys  taken 
from  grammar  schools  to  enter  these  higher  schools,  some 
idea  can  be  had  of  the  burden  of  work  that  is  laid  on  princi- 
pal and  teachers  of  this  school  to  carry  boys  and  girls 
through  all  the  academic  courses  and  the  manual  training 
and  art  work  in  addition. 

•'Two  courses  might  be  arranged,  one  for  those  intending 
to  go  to  higher  schools  of  learning  and  one  for  those  who 
intend  to  enter  a  life  work  at  the  close  of  this  course.  In 
opi)Osition  to  the  double  course  it  might  be  urged  that  a 
general  education  ought  first  to  be  secured  before  a  student 
begins  to  specialize  and  the  course  itself  affords  enough 
specialization  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  student.  One  of 
the  vexatious  problems  of  the  school  is  to  prevent  specializa- 
tion.    Students  would  spend  the  whole  day  in  drawing  or 
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machine  shop  work  or  in  some  other  department  if  they 
were  permitted  to  do  so. 

"Letters  are  received  from  parents  requesting  more  time 
for  drawing  and  less  on  academic  work  on  the  plea  that  the 
lK)y  is  to  make  draughting  or  some  other  work  a  trade. 

"The  course,  which  has  been  planned  with  great  care,  de- 
mands five  lines  of  work  daily  from  students,  namely,  work 
in  literature,  mathematics,  science,  drawing,  and  laboratory 
or  shop  work.  To  omit  any  one  of  these  would  seriously 
impair  a  broad  and  strong  foundation  for  any  life  work, 
students  on  s[>ecial  courses  are  not  allowed  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

"As  much  encouragement  as  possible  is  given  to  students 
to  take  the  full  course  and  the  students  are  few  that  are 
not  carrying  the  five  lines  noted.  The  drawing  work  is  the 
most  extended  of  any  department,  requiring  one  period  of 
work  daily  for  four  years.  Many  of  our  boys  at  graduation 
find  employment  as  draftsmen  and  words  of  high  praise  of 
the  work  of  these  young  men  are  frequently  sent  to  the 
school." 


SEMI-ANNUAL   PROMOTIONS. 

Two  February  classes  have  now  been  re<*eived  into  the 
high  schools.  The  first  one  was  necessarily  small;  the  one 
last  February  was  larger,  some  2G0  <»utering.  Next  Febru- 
ary the  classes  will  number  between  *M)0  and  400.  From 
now  on  these  classes  will  be  about  two-tiftlis  as  large  as  the 
September  classes. 

The  principals  make  the  following  comments  on  these 
Februarv  entrances : 
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ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

**Two  classes  have  now  been  received  in  February,  that  of 
1904  being  very  small  (42),  while  that  of  1905  was  consid- 
erably larger  (115).  February  admissions  complicate  con- 
siderably the  working  programs  of  the  school.  On  account 
of  our  limited  laboratorv  facilities,  two  classes  a  half  vear 
apart  must  pursue  the  sciences  at  the  same  time.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  third  year,  the  September  division  will  take 
Chemistry  before  Physics,  while  the  February  division  will 
take  Physics  before  Chemistry.  The  advantage  of  admis- 
sions twice  a  year  is  that  pupils  may  be  dropped  a  half  year 
instead  of  a  whole  year,  except  in  the  sciences,  and  perhaps 
in  commercial  subjects." 

CLASSICAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

*Tor  a  second  time  a  class  entered  this  school  in  Februarv 
from  the  grammar  schools.  It  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
one  of  the  year  before.  The  four  divisions  that  had  entered 
in  September  were  consolidated  into  three,  while  the  few 
who  had  not  been  able  to  complete  the  work  of  the  grade  in 
the  half  year,  joined  the  class  six  months  back,  thus  not 
losing  a  whole  year.  If  the  numbers  increase  so  that  the 
divisions  on  the  upper  grades  remain  of  good  size,  it  appears 
that  in  time  the  semi-annual  promotion  will  be  economical 
to  the  city,  as  it  certainly  is  advantageous  to  the  pupil." 

HOPE    STREET   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

''The  first  class  to  enter  from  the  grammar  schools  in 
February  came  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its 
existence  in  June,  a  period  long  enough  to  reveal  some  gen- 
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eral  characteristics  of  such  classes  and  to  warrant  certain 
conclusions.  Out  of  the  25  or  30  who  entered  in  February, 
1904,  only  four  had  in  June,  1905,  enough  studies  in  common 
to  constitute  a  class.  Some  had  completely  failed  and 
joined  the  next  September  class,  others  had  partially  failed 
and  in  part  coalesced  with  later  classes,  while  others  still 
were  able  to  take  a  few  of  their  studies  with  classes  a  half- 
year  in  advance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
above  mentioned  pupils  were  distinct  from  other  classes  in 
Geometry  onl3\  The  fear  expressed  when  Superintendent 
Small  first  suggested  the  desirability  of  semi-annual  promo- 
tions to  the  high  schools,  viz.,  that  the  innovation  would  re- 
quire several  additional  teachers,  has  not  thus  far  material- 
ized." 

DRAWING. 

The  work  in  this  subject  has  received  new  impetus  this 
jear.  Its  i*eorganization  is  along  the  lines  of  effectiveness 
and  utility  without  loss  on  the  aesthetic  side. 

The  director  reports  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  print  the  facts  so  that  the  tru- 
est notion  of  what  is  being  done  can  be  gained.  One  should 
see  the  work  being  done  by  the  children,  should  see  the  re- 
sults; and  when  viewing  the  results  realize  that  drawing  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools  is  not  to  make  artists.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  fit  a  child  for  any  special  kind  of  business  or 
make  of  him  a  finished  or  accomplished  artisan  along  any 
of  the  chosen  lines  of  instruction ;  but  it  should  and  may  by 
typical  experiences  in  the  different  phases  of  the  subject 
make  him  alive  through  careful,  thoughtful  and  simple  work 
to  some  of  the  possibilities  and  applications  of  that  which 
he  is  learning. 
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"It  is  the  desire  of  those  directing  this  branch  of  modern 
education  to  become  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  indus- 
tries of  this  great  city  that  a  vitally  practical  as  well  as  a 
consistently  aesthetical  influence  may  be  felt  by  the  trades 
and  professions,  and  that  the  interest  shall  be  general,  not 
special,  anions  the  parents  and  children  of  to-day. 

"The  above  defines  the  aims  of  the  work  to  a  degree.  It 
can  be  more  clearly  given  by  a  few  sentences  regarding  the 
work  of  each  department.  Tlie  beginning  made  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  a  substantial  one  in  that  a  practical  initia- 
tive is  made  by  adhering  closel}-  to  color  and  illustrative 
drawing.  The  value  of  the  illustration  to  emphasize  dis- 
tinctness, clearness,  and  expi-ession  is  well  understood.  The 
children  have  illustrated  only  those  things  which  appealed 
to  them,  and  by  means  of  large  work  with  simple  sweeping 
movements  which  prevent  tension  or  nervous  strain  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  has  been  secured,  and  color,  design, 
illustrative  sketching,  and  the  drawing  of  large  objects  such 
as  nature  affords  has  been  done  with  a  certain  kind  of  skill. 
Not  a  little  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  outline  in  repre- 
sentation so  that  the  child  mav  i»ass  naturallv  from  the 
primary  to  the  grammar  grades  where  outline  work  predomi- 
nates. If  a  child  is  to  use  a  language  he  must  feel  a  need 
for  that  which  the  language  possesses.  A  connection  must 
Ik*  nia<l(»  between  things  practical,  things  commercial,  things 
professional  and  artistic,  or  the  subject  will  lack  force.  The 
following  phases  of  the  drawing  work  have  been  given  to 
11m»  grainniar  grades  to  bring  this  about: 

*' Mechanical  drawing,  enlisting  the  mathematical,  invent- 
ive, constructive  and  aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  child.  Out 
of  this  grows  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  nature,  per- 
spective* in  its  simpler  aspects,  design  and  decoration,  in- 
cluding color.     Some  article  of  use  is  designed,  ornamented, 
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and  often  colored  as  a  result  of  such  a  course.  Simple  print- 
ing of  free-hand  letters  and  many  possible  correlations  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  school  enables  the  drawing  to  be- 
come vital. 

"The  high  school  work  is  not  where  it  should  be,  but  a 
gi'aded  course  of  study  is  being  pursued  and  as  the  pupils 
advance  a  strong  system  will  result,  and  it  is  hoped  a  larger 
jiercentage  of  the  students  will  take  the  work.  The  classes 
have  been  fairly  large  and  well  attended,  showing  that  there 
is  enthusiasm  and  interest. 


"materials  used. 


'*Primarif  Dcpartm ent. 

m 

"Paper,  colored  crayons,  brushes,  ink,  scissors,  paste, 
rulers,  color  tablets,  charts,  models  both  plain  and  colored, 
colored  paper,  and  erasers. 

"*(tra  in  ma  r  Drpa  rtm  en  t . 

"Paper,  colored  crayons,  water  colors,  rules,  compasses, 
drawing  boards  and  equipment,  models,  bric-a-brac,  tracing 
paper,  and  erasers. 

''High  School 

"The  high  school  equipment  includes  materials  similar  to 
that  of  the  grammar  schools  and  a  good  collection  of  casts. 
The  collection  of  pictures  and  illustrative  material  is  small, 
affording  little  if  any  assistance  to  the  regular  work. 


"routine  of  supervisors. 


"Regular  visits  have  been  paid  once  in  five  weeks  to  the 
grammar  and  once  in  six  or  seven  weeks  to  the  primary 
rooms,  giving  to  each  teacher  in  the  grammar  grades  seven 
and  to  each  primary  teacher  five  or  six  model  lessons. 
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*^Four  regular  teachers'  meetings  were  held  for  each  grade 
and  twelve  lessons  were  given  the  pupil  teachers. 

"Office  hours  have  been  held  each  Monday  from  4.30  to 
5.30  o'clock. 

^^SCHOOL  OF   DESIGN. 

"The  scholarships  at  the  School  of  Design  continue  for  one 
year  instead  of  half  that  time  as  formerly.  Fifteen  gram- 
mar pupils  and  five  high  school  students  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  Forty  teachers  began  in  the  Sat- 
urday morning  classes  and  the  attendance  was  good.  Such 
work  is  a  boon  to  the  public  school  drawing. 

"The  scholarships  for  the  primary  schools  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  high  schools. 

"remarks. 

'*The  work  has  developed  much  because  of  the  change 
from  optional  to  compulsory  drawing  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Another  step  is  necessary.  Pupils  who  are 
in  the  high  school  and  intend  to  teach  should  be  required  to 
take  drawing  and  measures  should  be  taken  to  have  drawing 
one  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  Normal  School. 

"If  from  no  other  standpoint  than  that  of  business  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  schoolroom  decoration.  Colors 
which  are  injurious  both  to  teacher  and  pupil  should  not 
be  used  on  the  walls  and  a  simpler  and  better  decoration 
should  be  aimed  for.  All  these  things  foster  enthusiasm 
and  application  to  study." 

MUSIC. 

The  director  notes  the  following  change  in  the  work  in 
this  subject : 

"The  work  in  music  has  progressed  during  the  past  year. 
In  the  grades  more  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has 
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been  attained  through  the  interval  dictation  work.  Former- 
ly we  dictated  individual  tones,  but  now  we  are  dictating  in 
'groups'  or  phrases  and  this  work  is  followed  by  the  pupils 
writing  the  tones  on  the  blackboard. 

"The  tone  or  voice  production  is  much  improved.  I  think 
we  may  credit  much  of  this  improvement  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  scale  is  taught.  Formerly  we  taught  the  scale 
ascending  then  descending,  but  now  we  have  reversed  the 
order,  that  the  'head-tones'  may  be  extended  down,  rather 
than  push  the  'chest-tones'  up.  This  new  line  of  work  has 
been  highly  commended  by  some  of  the  leading  musicians 
of  the  city. 

"It  was  suggested  in  last  year's  report  that  a  new  plan  of 
teaching  rhythm  was  to  be  introduced ;  I  wish  to  say  as  the 
result  of  the  new  idea,  that  we  now  establish  the  rhythm  and 
the  'time-names'  are  abandoned  forever.  We  sing  the  scale, 
giving  accent  as  it  occurs  in  two-part,  four-part,  three-part 
and  six-part  measures,  illustrating  one  sound  to  the  pulse 
or  beat,  two  sounds  to  the  pulse,  one  and  a  half  pulsation, 
three  sounds  to  the  pulse,  four  sounds  to  the  pulse,  and 
various  fractional  divisions  of  the  pulse.  The  pupils  sing 
these  with  freedom  and  intelligence." 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

Medical  inspection  has  been  in  operation  now  for  more 
than  a  full  school  year  and  its  need  and  efficiency  have  been 
fully  established. 

During  the  year  3,192  pupils  have  been  examined. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  in  the  schools 2,241 

Number  of  pupils  examined  at  the  City  HaU . . .      821 
Number  of  pupils  examined  at  their  homes 130 

3,192 
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The  results  were  as  follows : 

Specific  infectious  diseases 82 

Oral  and  respiratory  diseases 660 

Diseases  of  the  ear 139 

Diseases  of  the  eye 896 

Diseases  of  the  slcin 796 

Miscellaneous  diseases   700 

Pound  free  from  diseases 147 

3,420 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  children 
and  the  number  of  diseases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  chil- 
dren had  more  than  one  disease. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  ad- 
vice of  the  inspectors  is  followed.  Of  the  returns  made  to 
the  medical  department  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  follow- 
ing: 

Number  who  have   followed  advice 308 

Number  promising  to  follow  advice 41 

Number  not  followinj?  advice 315 

064 

These  are  only  a  amiiU  part  of  the  total  number  examined 
and  show  that  ai)proximately  one-half  are  willing  to  follow 
advice. 

Miss  LeGarde,  Director  of  IMiysical  Training,  has  endeav- 
ored to  get  some  knowledge  of  how  fully  this  advice  is  fol- 
lowed.    She  reports  as  follows: 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
how  large  or  small  a  i)ercentage  of  the  medical  inspectors' 
advice  was  heeded.  The  following  facts  were  gained: 
Academy  Avenue  Grammar  School,  88l^  per  cent,  of  medical 
suggestions  attended  to.  lll^  per  cent.  not.  In  the  area  in- 
cluding Atwells  Avenue,  America  and  Africa  Street  schools, 
an  area  made  up  nearly  of  100  per  cent.  Italian  children, 
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€very  single  case  was  attended  to  immediately,  either  at  the 
health  department  at  the  City  Hall,  at  the  hospital,  or  by 
the  family  physician.  In  the  district  including  Benefit 
Street,  Charles  Street,  and  Chalkstone  Avenue  schools,  75 
per  cent,  of  the  children  being  of  Jewish  parentage,  the  re- 
sult was  not  as  large  a  totality  of  cases  remedied.  In  Benefit 
Street,  88  per  cent,  had  followed  instructions,  10  per  cent, 
intended  or  promised  to  during  the  vacation,  and  2  per  cent, 
refused.  At  Charles  Street,  93  per  cent,  followed  sugges- 
tions, 7  per  cent,  refused.  At  Chalkstone  Avenue,  79  per 
cent,  was  reached,  21  per  cent,  refused.  In  the  centre  in- 
<!luding  Covell,  Julian  and  Amherst  Streets,  comprising  the 
mill  districts  of  Olneyville,  80  per  cent,  acted  at  once,  20 
per  cent  neglected.  At  Arnold  Street,  where  the  pupils  are 
many  of  the  colored  and  Portuguese  types  and  where  Dr. 
Stone  has  found  many  urgent  cases,  89  per  cent,  carried  out 
her  advice  and  11  per  cent,  did  not.  From  this  summary  of 
districts  where  much  need  of  care  has  existed  for  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  onlv  has  the  cause  of  ill-health  been 
found  but  the  advice  as  to  how  better  physical  growth  may 
!>e  attained  has  been  accepted  and  acted  upon.-' 


PROMOTIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  January  term  there  wei-e  promoted  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  17,328  pupils; 
^'^,258  were  not  promoted,  15.8  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
two  pupils  out  of  every  thirteen  in  the  schools  failed  to 
advance.  This  is  expensive  for  the  city  and  unfortunate 
for  the  pupils.  Few  of  them  can  afford  to  lose  such  a  time 
element  out  of  their  school  lives.  The  following  table  dis- 
closes the  rate  by  grade: 
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Tablb  op  Promotions  January,  1905. 

Grade.  Promoted.  Not  l^romoted.  Per  Cent. 

1  B  1,965  758  278 

lA 1,061  76                            6.6 

2B 1,381  137                              9. 

2  A 1,419  129                            8..H 

3B 1,669  280  14.3 

3  A 1,293  187  12.6 

4B 1,166  206  15.1 

4  A 1,053  202  16.1 

r.B 1,1.')6  257  18  2 

5  A 1,039  25;^  19.5 

6B 1,079  250  18.8 

6  A 899  165  15.5 

7B 774  181  18.9 

7A 546  80  12.7 

8B 637  ♦«  10. 

8  A 301  iri  10.9 


17,328  3,268  15.8 

I  recognize  that  in  the  1  B  grade  various  elements,  such 
as  lateness  in  entering  and  irregular  attendance,  due  to 
cold  weather  and  children's  diseases,  affect  the  completion 
of  the  work,  and,  therefore,  in  this  grade  the  non-promotion 
must  be  the  largest,  but  I  thoroughly  believe  the  per  cent, 
of  non-promotion  is  still  too  large.  1  also  recognize  that 
the  transition  from  nine  years  to  eight  may  have  affected 
this  particular  series  of  records,  but  that  cannot  be  quoted 
as  a  reason  in  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  table,  I  asked  the 
principals  to  discuss  the  following  questions  with  their 
teachers : 

Ist.     Do  teachers  study  the  individual  child  suflSciently? 

2d.  Is  the  pupil's  right  to  advancement  suflSciently  rec- 
ognized? 

3d.       Does  not  '*  system"  sink  the  individual? 
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4th.     Is  there  a  sufficient  spirit  of  helpfulness? 

5th.  Is  the  pupil  confronted  by  the  fear  of  non-promo- 
tion or  by  the  encouragement  of  promotion? 

6th.  Is  help  given  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right 
IK)int  of  contact? 

7th.  Is  the  first  obstacle  seen  and  removed,  or  do  we 
wait  until  it  becomes  so  large  that  for  the  time  being  it  is 
insurmountable? 

8th.  Are  we  victims  of  routine,  of  system,  of  self-satis- 
faction? 

9th.  Is  our  spirit  of  work  sufficiently  high  and  sufficient- 
ly intense. 

10th.  Do  principals  sufficiently  follow  the  work  of  room 
teachers  and  give  proper  aid  at  the  proper  time? 

11th.  Should  not  the  right  of  the  individual  be  made  the 
motive  of  a  building,  the  central  thought  of  the  teachers' 
meetings  until  that  right  is  fairly  recognized? 

12th.  Under  ordinary  conditions  should  not  95  per  cent, 
of  all  grades  above  the  first  advance  regularly?  Should 
more  than  one  pupil  out  of  20  fail? 

At  the  close  of  the  June  term  the  promotions  were  as 
follows: 

Grade.                                                          Promoted.  Not  rroinoted.  Per  Cent. 

1  B l,a<>2                           34(>  19  9 

lA J,090                             t)8  :i.6 

2  B 1,1W)                             (W  5. 1 

2  A 1,478  87  .">.,') 

3B 1,4<k'>  2a*<  12.1 

3  A 1,666  119  6.0 

4B 1,3(H  108  7.6 

4  A 1,168  121  9.'^ 

5B 1,168  85  6.7 

^A 1,250  i;i5  9.7 

6  B I,a'i7  125  10.5 

6  A 961  82  7.8 

7B 869  75  7.9 

7  A 679  5.3  7.2 

8B 494  77  13.4 

8  A 510  86  14.4 

18,311  1,83.3  9.1 
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TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Early  in  the  year  the  question  of  reducing  the  number 
of  training  schools  was  taken  up  witli  the  committee  on 
gi'ammar  and  primary  schools,  and  facts  and  suggestions 
were  placed  before  them  in  the  following  report: 

** Action  was  taken  in  June,  1904,  tending  to  reduce  the 
number  of  training  school  graduates  the  more  nearly  to 
meet  our  wants  and  the  output  of  the  normal  scrhool.  In 
September  several  of  the  best  candidates,  including  some 
city  girls,  declined  their  training  appointments,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  rather  poor  alternate  and  two  outside 
applicants.  Of  the  present  graduating  class  at  the  nor- 
mal schooh  some  of  the  best  city  girls  have  declined  training 
because  they  can  get  more  money  outside,  and  will  not  have 
the  long  wait  for  permanent  work  which  the  present  train- 
ing school  graduates  have  to  endure.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  get  sufficient  applicants  and  among  them  are  necessarily 
some  whom  we  would  not  take  if  we  had  fewer  schools  or 
more  applicants.  They  are  all  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  in  fair  standing,  but  I  am  anxious  to  get  for  our 
schools  only  the  best.  Thev  could  be  obtained  if  two  ob- 
stacles  could  be  remove<l,  the  long  waiting  for  ap[)ointiuent 
after  training  and  the  low  minimum  salary  with  the  sub- 
sequent long  period  in  reaching  the  maximum. 

"First,  as  regards  the  long  waiting,  there  are  thirty-seven 
nanit^s  on  the  eligible  list  now.  There  will  be  eighteen 
graduates  from  the  training  school  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
There  will  probably  b(»  no  February  appointments  to  regu- 
lar i)08itions,  and  none  during  the  year  except  to  fill  vacan-* 
ci(^  from  resignation  or  illness.  In  June  there  will  gi*adu- 
ate  twenty-tive  more  teachers,  making  a  total  of  eighty  wait- 
ing for  appointment.     In  June,  1903,  there  were  nine  ap- 
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pointments,  in  June,  1904,  ten  appointments;  allowing  five 
probable  vacancies  during  the  year  and  ten  next  June,  there 
will  still  be  sixty-five  on  the  waiting  list  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  with  no  hope  of  getting  a  place  for  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  Under  present  conditions  graduates  cannot 
expect  appointment  much  under  two  years  and  then  they 
must  begin  at  |400.  After  three  years  of  normal  work  and 
training,  the  two  years'  waiting  discourages  many,  and  the 
brightest,  who  are  always  in  demand,  turn  from  us  to  the 
foOO  places  which  they  get  at  once  on  graduation  from  the 
normal  school.  There  are  three  ways  of  meeting  this  difti- 
culty : 

"(a)  Reducing  the  nunilier  of  training  schools  in  June 
by  at  least  three. 

"(b)  Refusing  to  graduate  from  the  training  schools 
any  except  the  best. 

"(c)  <iraduating  fnmi  the  same  standard  as  now  but  ap- 
pointing to  positions  onh'  the  best  graduates  irre- 
spective of  the  time  when  graduated. 

"1  would  reconinieud  a  combination  of  the  first  and  last. 
We  can  easily  dispense  with  three  training  schools  for  at 
least  five  years  without  reducing  too  far  our  visible  supply 
of  teachers.  This  uuiy  seem  hard  upon  the  critics  reduced 
to  grade  jmsitions.  but  it  is  necessary  and  must  be  faced. 

**I  would  not  raise  the  standard  of  graduating  from  the 
training  schools;  that  will  only  serve  to  still  further  drive 
awa}'  desirable  candidates.  Again,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
students  who  have  graduated  from  the  normal  school  and 
state  training  to  be  refused  our  endorsement.  It  would 
injure  their  prospects  in  other  places,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  whv  we  cannot  sav  to  all  jrraduates,  'Vcm  will  be 
assigned  according  to  the  quality  of  work  you  do  in  the 
training  school.     The   training  school    diploma    will    place 
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you  on  the  eligible  list,  but  that  does  not  insure  appoint- 
ment unless  your  work  is  the  best  of  those  candidates  re- 
maining on  the  list.' 

"It  has  been  the  custom  to  assign  the  members  of  a  pre- 
vious class  before  assigning  any  from  a  more  recent  class. 
I  believe  we  should  break  away  from  this  custom  and  ap- 
point the  best  only  without  regard  to  the  class.  I  can  do 
this  if  your  committee  will  place  on  the  eligible  list  all 
graduates  from  the  training  schools  as  soon  as  graduated. 
I  believe  this  is  our  best  remedy  and  wnll  tempt  to  us  the 
very  best  teaching  talent. 

"Second,  as  regards  the  second  point,  something  should  he 
done  to  lessen  the  time  before  reaching  the  maximum  sal- 
ary, either  making  the  minimum  foOO  and  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $50,  or  keeping  it  at  f400  and  make  the  annual 
increase  |100.-' 

These  matters  were  taken  under  advisement  and  later  in 
the  year  the  training  schools  at  River  Avenue,  Willard 
Avenue,  and  Somerset  Street  were  discontinued  and  the 
one  at  Harris  Avenue  was  transferred  to  the  new  America 
Street  building.  The  grammar  training  schools  are  un- 
changed; the  primary  training  schools  are  now  all  in  large 
buildings  with  but  one  teacher  in  training,  and  the  critic 
teacher  is  also  supervising  principal  of  the  building.  The 
minimum  salary  has  been  raised  and  there  is  no  reason  now 
why  this  city  should  not  get  the  best  of  teachers. 

TEACHERS^  SALARIES. 

The  full  consideration  given  to  salaries  of  teachers,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  its  results, 
should  be  recorded.  There  has  been  for  several  years  a 
general  agitation  all  over  the  country  with  reference  to  the 
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low  salaries  in  general  paid  to  teachers.  Many  cities  and 
large  towns  have  considered  and  acted  favorably  on  the 
matter. 

To  bring  the  question  before  the  school  committee  vari- 
ous petitions  were  presented.  These  were  referred  to  a 
special  committee  on  salaries,  composed  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  superintendent.  By  request,  this  com- 
mittee gave  a  public  hearing,  at  which  teachers  and  citizens 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  arguments  and 
opinions.  The  meeting  was  harmonious;  opinions  and  ar- 
guments were  all  favorable.     This  special  committee  made 

the  following  report  to  the  full  committee: 

• 

"The  following  petitions  have  been  referred  to  the  special 
committee  on  salaries : 

"A  petition  from  over  four  hundred  women  teachers  of 
this  city,  asking  for  an  increase  of  f 200  in  the  salary  of  each 
woman  teacher  in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  on  the 
grounds : 

"First.  That  the  present  salaries  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

"Second.  That  the  responsibility  of  the  work  and  the 
ability,  skill,  and  long  hours  of  home  work  and  study  re- 
quired are  in  no  wise  compensated  for  by  their  present  sal- 
aries. 

"A  petition  from  the  Providence  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers,  asking  for  an  increase  of  f200  in  the  salary  of 
every  woman  teacher  in  the  Providence  public  schools  who 
now  receives  less  than  |1,200. 

"A  petition  from  the  principals  of  the  primary  schools 
asking  for  an  increase  in  their  salary  of  |100  per  annum  for 
the  reasons : 
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''First.  That  the  work  of  the  primary  principalB  has 
been  greatly  increased  since  the  present  schedule  of  salaries 
was  established. 

**/S'ccond.  That  the  introduction  of  free  text-books  has 
added  greatly  to  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the  prin- 
cipals. 

''Third,  That  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  clerical 
work  of  the  principals. 

**A  petition  from  all  the  kindergarten  teachers  asking 
that  their  salaries  be  restored  to  the  amounts  received  by 
them  five  years  ago,  before  the  reduction  of  their  salary 
which  is  now  in  force  was  made,  this  amount  being  f525 
for  kindergartners  in  charge  of  a  room,  and  a  maximum  of 
f450  a  year  for  teachers  having  one  session  daily. 

*^\  petition  from  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Association 
asking  for  an  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers present  salary  schedule  for  the  reasons: 

''First.  The  increased  cost  of  living.  The  j>etition  states 
that  this  increased  cost  has  been  carefully  estimated  at 
from  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Attention  is  called  to  tbe 
fact  that  while  the  compensation  of  teachere  has  been  sta- 
tionary for  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  real  decrease  in  in- 
come due  to  advancing  prices,  and  that  salaries  ought  to  be 
iiM-reased,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  keep  the  income  w^here 
it  was  when  the  present  schedule  was  put  into  efifect. 

''Second.  Increased  demands  of  the  teachers'  position 
call  for  a  liberal  increase  in  salaries.  A  high  school  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  a  sufficient  training  for  a  teacher.  In 
addition  to  a  normal  course  or  even  a  college  course,  special 
training  is  demanded  of  all  who  would  teach  in  Providence. 
The  increased  requirements  and  a  growing  demand  for  in- 
creased efficiency  from  all  teachers  call  for  large  e^pendi- 
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tures  for  books,  for  attendance  at  educational  conventions 
and  summer  schools,  for  membership  in  professional  soci- 
eties, and  for  other  necessary  means  of  improvement.  The 
salaries  paid  at  present  are  insufficient  for  these  demands. 

''Third.  An  increase  of  salarv  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
render  more  satisfactory  service  to  the  city  than  at  present. 
Halaries  should  be  large  enough  to  enable  teachers  to  give 
whole-hearted  efforts  to  the  school  work  without  worry  and 
without  the  need  of  supplementing  their  income  in  other 
wavs. 

•*A  petition  from  the  men  teachers  in  the  high  schools, 
giving  as  reasons: 

**The  increased  cost  of  living.  The  practical  shrinkjige 
in  the  compensation  of  teachers  owing  to  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing power  of  nearly  stationary  salaries.  That  many 
other  cities  are  paying  larger  salaries  to  men  than  is  paid 
in  Providence.  In  order  that  the  salaries  may  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  which  their  profession 
makes  upon  them. 

**A  petition  from  the  principals  of  the  high  schools,  ask- 
ing that  their  salaries  be  made  |3,000  per  annum,  and  stat- 
ing that  statistics  will  show  that  in  cities  of  the  class  to 
which  Providence  belongs  the  salary  of  high  school  princi- 
pals is  f3,000  or  more,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  many 
cities  of  less  pojmlation  than  Providenre. 

"The  sp(H-ial  coinniittee  on  salaries  of  tearhers  pre- 
sented to  the  school  committee  in  February  a  rejjort  of 
progi'ess.  At  that  time  the  plan  under  consideration  in- 
volved an  additional  expenditure  of  about  |25,000.  The 
committee  then  stated  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
school  finances  they  did  not  feel  warranted  in  urging  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  plan.     In  order  that  the  matter 
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might  he  hroiight  hefore  tlie  attention  of  the  city  council, 
the  committee  on  apportionment  was  a^ked  to  and  did  in- 
(flude  in  the  estimate  for  next  year  the  sum  of  f25,000  as  a 
separate  estimate  for  increase  of  salaries. 

**Tlie  committee  felt  that  some  assurance  should  be  had 
from  the  council  that  the  school  committee  would  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  increased  rate  before  a  new  salary 
schedule  was  adopted. 

"The  amount,  however,  approved  by  the  committee  on 
finance,  for  ]>nl)]ic  schools  for  next  year,  is  nearly  $24,000 
less  than  the  amount  estimated  by  the  school  committee  to 
l>e  necessary  for  the  support  of  public  schools  on  the  present 
basis,  and  no  [)rovision  has  been  made  for  an  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  as  called  for  in  the  estimates. 

"Since  making  that  report  in  February  there  has  been  a 
marked  growth  in  the  sentiment  of  the  public,  as  far  as  the 
committee  can  ascertain,  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers,  particularly  in  those  of  the  women 
teachers  of  the  lower  grades.  This  feeling  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread and  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the 
country.  Many  cities  and  communities  are  considering  the 
<luestion  or  have  already  taken  action. 

''The  committee,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  women 
teachers,  held  a  i)ublic  hearing  which  was  largely  attended, 
and  a  number  of  persons,  teachers  and  others,  addressed 
the  committee.  All  the  speakers  presented  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  increasing  of  salaries.  Many  reasons  were 
given,  some  of  which  are  noted  above. 

"The  committee  were  satisfied  that  there  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity  that  teachers'  salaries  should  be  increased  and 
increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  first  tentative  plan 
referred  to  by  the  committee  last  February. 
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**Sinee  that  first  plan  was  considered  there  also  seems  to 
be  a  probability  that  under  the  tax  law  recently  enacted  the 
iDcome  of  the  city  will  warrant  a  more  substantial  increase 
than  was  first  considered. 

"Your  committee  has  given  the  whole  question  very  care- 
ful consideration.  As  a  result  we  present  a  plan  which 
will  place  this  city  well  in  line  with  other  cities  of  the 
<*ountry. 

"We  recommend  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  high  school 
principals.  The  present  salaries  are  much  lower  than  are 
paid  elsewhere  and  the  increase  is  thoroughly  just. 

"The  grade  of  junior  master  is  but  a  change  of  name,  as 
there  are  now  two  first  assistants  in  each  high  school,  and 
this  proposes  to  make  one  of  the  two  in  each  school  the 
junior  master. 

"By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  comes  in  the 
grades,  the  additional  amount  called  for  by  the  proposed 
schedule  for  the  women  teachers  of  the  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools  being  $70,125. 

"The  whole  amount  of  the  proposed  increase  is  $84,050." 

The  various  recommendations  were  approved  and  this 
>«alary  increase*  was  adopted. 

EFFECT   ON    APPOINTMENTS. 

Several  far-reaching  changes  were  made  in  the  elementary 
grade  salaries  to  which  I  wish  to  allude. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  fSOO  for  the  first  year's  ser- 
vice will  tempt  many  to  our  schools  who  in  the  past  few 
years  have  been  going  elsewhere. 

2.  The  maximum  salary  of  f750  ($900  for  master's  as- 
fiistant)  will  enable  us  to  keep  them. 

3.  The  flat  salary  of  $750  for  the  first  seven  grades  will 
-do  away  with  some  past  handicaps. 
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(a)  Teachers  have  been  generally  "moved  up"  as  a  pro- 
motion because  a  larger  salary  was  involved.  Frequently 
teachers  do  their  best  work  only  in  one  or  two  grades.  By 
temperament  or  scholarship  or  both  they  are  qualified  to 
deal  with  children  of  a  certain  age.  They  became  "misfits'" 
by  this  system  of  promotion. 

(b)  Such  a  system  of  promotion  left  vacancies  only  in 
the  lower  grades,  yet  the  training  schools  were  training 
teachers  for  all  the  first  seven  grades.  Young  teachers  who 
had  shown  strong  ability  to  control  and  teach  in  the  upi)er 
grammar  grades  could  not  be  properly  placed,  resulting  in 
more  misfits  and  discouragement. 

With  only  one  salary  in  these  grades,  this  form  of  pro 
niotion  will  disappear.  Teachers  will  be  placed  whei-e  in 
the  judgment  of  all  concerned  ( including  the  teacher  her- 
self) she  can  do  her  best  work.  !New  teachers  will  Ikj 
placed  in  the  vacancies  which  seem  to  give  them  their  best 
opportunities  and  for  whi<-h  they  have  shown  the  best  abll 
ity.  They  will  be  placed  according  to  merit,  not  ac<*ording 
t('  the  year  of  their  graduation  from  the  training  schools. 
The  waiting  will  be  done  l)y  those  who  have  rendeml  the 
least  service  and  who  can  be  best  spared.  All  this  will 
mean  much  for  the  spirit  of  the  work,  the  spirit  of  growth 
and  {\w  general  uplift  of  the  elementary  school  work. 

THE    KINDEUGAKTBN. 

During  the  past  year  several  recjuests  have  come  from  dif- 
f(M-ent  parts  of  the  city  for  the  establishment  of  new  kinder- 
gartens; these  have  been  refused  for  two  reasons,  lack  of 
room  and  lack  of  funds.  We  have  now  twenty-six  kinder- 
gartens, variously  located,  most  of  them  in  schoolrooms  not 
designcMl   for  that  use;   their  expenses  have  been  growing 
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with  corresponding  Iosh  to  the  primary  and  grammar 
Bi'hoolH.  On  tlie  monev  side  extension  can  onlv  be  had  at 
an  additional  loss  to  tliese  schools  unless  more  money  i» 
raised  for  this  distinct  purpose.  On  the  side  of  room  the 
buildings  in  the  sections  desiring  new  kindergartens  are 
ali-eady  full,  and  their  establishment  would  mean  the  hir- 
ing of  rooms,  never  suitable,  or  the  displacement  of  primary 
pupils  from  rooms  that  rightfully  l)eloug  to  them.  The 
present  kindergartens  are  located  somewhat  in  central 
groups,  leaving  large  i)ortions  of  the  city  without  any.  It 
nuiy  be  well  to  consider  a  relocation  so  that  all  kindergar- 
tens may  care  for  a  full  <|uota  of  j)upils.  Several,  only 
spjirsely  attended,  might  be  removed  to  other  localities,  and 
the  children  in  these  sent  to  other  schools  in  the  same  group. 
By  raising  the  enrolled  niniiber  in  all  kindergartens,  so  that 
th(»  average  membershi]»  would  be  larger,  more  children  may 
be  accommodated.  Thes(»  points  ait*  worthy  of  careful 
study  before  any  new  exjiense  is  incurred. 

For  the  term  ending  in  June,  1905,  the  average  member- 
ship per  teacher,  not  including  the  helpers  from  the  normal 
school  kindergarten  training  class,  was  about  lit),  while  one 
had  only  12.2,  another,  14.4,  and  another,  15.8.  Ten  others 
had  an  average  of  16  to  18.  The  cost  of  a  kindergarten  pu- 
pil for  half  a  day  is  more  than  the  cost  of  a  grammar  and 
primary  pupil  for  all  day. 

This  relocation  should  be  so  planned  that  the  average 
number  belonging  should  be  at  least  30  per  teacher.  With 
an  average  attendance  of  80  per  cent.,  the  kindergarten  aver- 
age, the  work  would  not  be  burdensome. 

THE    KINDKUGARTKN    MISSION. 

It  seems  hardly  necessarv  for  this  citv  to  allude  to  this 
]ioint,  but  the  question,  however,  is  frequently  raised.     The 
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kindergarten  luis  a  misaion.  Play  is  the  first  element  of 
education.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  first  rudiments  and  is 
naturally  entered  into  by  all  young  children  and  animals. 
The  kindergarten  systematizes  the  play  tendencies  and 
makes  them  more  educative.  The  child  at  home,  up  to  four 
years  of  age,  grows  up  as  an  individual  with  a  strong,  active 
self-education.  lie  lacks  the  community  social  instinct.  He 
is  selfish,  destructive;  he  wants  to  "see  the  wheels  go 
round."  The  kindergarten  trains  the  child  in  his  relation 
to  the  communit}'.  The  school  makes  him  constructive,  not 
destructive;  teaches  him  the  practical  meaning  of  some  of 
the  ten  commandments,  **Thou  shalt  not  lie/^  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet,"  etc.;  teaches  him  regard  for  the  rights  of  others; 
teaches  him  obedience  without  a  restraint  that  is  in  too 
great  contrast  with  his  life  of  home  freedom;  gives  mind 
and  muscle  their  initial  velocity. 

The  kindergarten  does  not  complete  anything;  it  begins 
many  things,  the  song,  the  oral  story  and  oral  language, 
knowledge  of  form  and  color,  all  of  which  aid  in  the  work 
beyond.  It  is  not  hedged  in  by  metes  and  bounds;  freedom 
is  its  soul  and  spirit. 

THE    KINDERliAUTEN    FUTURE. 

In  the  near  future  any  extension  of  the  kindergarten  will 
depend  on  two  points,  its  utilization  for  teaching  oral 
Knglisli  in  the  foreign-speaking  sections  of  the  city,  and  its 
development  as  an  all-day  school  for  the  teachers  in  order 
that  twice  as  many  pupils  may  be  cared  for  in  the  present 
schools,  or  in  other  schools. 

Sections  of  the  city  are  rapidly  becoming  "foreignized*^ 
tr  such  an  extent  that  all  the  English  the  children  have 
i.<  that  upon   the  school  grounds  and   in  the  schoolroom. 
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Italian,  Yiddish,  Armenian,  French,  Greek  are  all  spoken 
in  the  homes  and  on  the  streets  of  these  various  sections. 
Children  acquire  oral  English  through  games  and  similar 
activities  more  quickly  than  in  any  other  way.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  these  foreign  people  could  be  gathered  into  kinder- 
gartens  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  years  of  age,  they 
would  acquire  an  ear  vocabulary  that  would  be  a  good  work- 
ing foundation  and  save  them  much  time  in  the  regular 
school  work.  With  these  children  one  year  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  present  kindergarten  work  and  a  half  year 
largely  to  the  development  of  oral  English.  This  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  school  necessity. 

Whenever  a  public  school  system  is  attacked  financially, 
the  attack  is  generally  aimed  at  the  kindergarten,  because 
it  does  not  exist  by  law  and  because  of  its  relative  great 
expense,  the  latter  being  the  stronger  argument.  Because 
of  this  exi)ense  no  city  has  any  suflScieut  number  of  kinder- 
gartens and  in  no  city  is  there  any  tendency  to  rapid  expan- 
sion; it  is  financially  out  of  the  question.  The  great  city 
of  Chicago  has  89  to  our  2G.  Less  than  one-third  of  our 
jirimary  children  pass  through  the  kindergarten.  The  rem- 
edy for  much  of  this  lies  in  doing  twice  as  much  work  at 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  total  expense,  a  material 
reduction  in  the  relative  per  ca])ita  expense.  At  ]>resent  in 
several  crowded  kindergartens,  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions are  held,  different  groups  of  children  .attending  the 
different  sessions.  In  various  other  sections  the  kindergart- 
ners  have  been  teaching  the  afternoon  transition  classes. 
These  teachers  have  proved  that  the  nerve  force  has  not 
been  exhausted  any  more  rapidly  than  that  of  other  teach- 
ers. Kindergartners  are  not  bound  by  course  of  study  or 
by  promotion  limits.  There  is  greater  freedom  in  the  work, 
greater  freedom  among  the  children.     The  opening  of  the 
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mind  and  the  guiding  of  the  energies  of  the  soul  should  not 
be  and  I  believe  is  not  more  wearing  than  the  training  of 
forty-five  primary  children  who  must  be  taught  definite 
things  in  definite  quantities  in  definite  time  under  definite 
control.  In  tlie  doing  away  with  this  ancient  belief  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  a  kindergartner  can  do  a  full  day^s 
work  for  a  full  day's  pay,  lies  the  solution  of  future  exten- 
sion. Whenever  an  opportunity  arises  to  relocate  a  kinder- 
garten in  a  section  suflicieutly  crowded  to  maintain  an  all- 
day  kindergarten,  it  should  be  done.  Whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity arises  to  open  a  new  single  session  kindergarten 
the  teach(»rs  of  anotliei-  single  session  kindergarten  may 
do  the  work  of  both,  taking  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  not  ideal,  few  school  con- 
ditions are;  but  it  is  the  conditicm  that  must  l>e  solved,  not 
the  theorv. 

SCHOOL    :\IORALTTV. 

The  following  |»aper  was  read  by  me  before  the  National 
I'Mncalional  Kcligions  Association  last  February:  it  has  di- 
rcM't  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  community  lo  its  schools 
and  is  given  Ikm-c  as  a  statement  of  that  relation  : 

What  Moral   Equipment  Maj/  the  Coninuniitj/  Rcaaonahly 
Demand  of  the  (traduales  of  the  Common  i^ehoolsf 

The  common  schools  are  public  i)roperty,  owned  by  the 
public,  supported  by  the  public,  controlled  by  the  public 
through  chosen  representatives  in  the  interests  of  future 
citizenship.  lMibli<*  or  community  rights  in  these  schools 
are  inherent  and  incontestable.  It  is  their  right  to  receive 
for  everv  dollar  invested  a  dollar's  worth  of  i^eturn  in  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
thev  educate. 
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The  early  jS'ew  Eugland  siliool  was  founded  on  the  Hible 
and  the  eatediisni.  Education  was  to  be  **not  only  in  good 
literature  but  sound  doctrine."  None  could  be  instioictors 
**that*have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith  or 
scandalous  in  tlieir  lives  and  not  giving  due  satisfaction 
according  to  the  rules  of  Christ/'  They  must  be  certified 
to  by  the  minister  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  was  lo- 
cated and  also  by  the  ministers  of  the  adjoining  towns.  In 
1717  <  Connecticut  schools  became  parish  schools  and  in  New 
Hanipsliire  they  were  permissive.  The  reading  books  were 
the  Psalter,  the  Testament,  and  the  Bible;  the  church  domi- 
nated the  school.  Examination  in  the  catechism  in  school 
on  Saturdav,  examination  in  the  Sundav  sermon  on  Mon- 
day,  not  to  mention  the  ^londay  school  Hogging  for  the 
Sunday  church  misdemeanors,  ju'oves  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  It  was  not  until  after  these  dependent  col- 
onies became  free  and  independent  states  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  incorporate  into  the  law  any  allusion  to  moral 
training.  That  law  in  Massachusetts  makes  it  the  duty  of 
all  instructors  from  the  president  of  Harvard  University 
to  the  teacher  in  the  lowest  school  •^'to  exert  their  best  en- 
deavoi^s  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  of  their 
country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  in- 
dustry and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation  and  temi)er- 
ance."  Then  they  are  to  *^endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils  as 
their  ages  and  ca]>acities  will  admit.''  The  essence  of  this 
law  is  to  be  found  in  other  states. 

The  dissolution  between  church  and  school  was  reluctant. 
The  catechism  did  not  fully  disappear  until  about  1850. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  growing  impression  that  moral 
education  in  the  schools  has  been  decadent,  and   the  ques- 
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tion  contained  in  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  arisen  peri- 
odically. In  1888  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts'  teach- 
ers' association  made  an  extensive  report  on  this  subject 
which  was  hopefully  optimistic  tliough  not  over-confident. 
Dr.  Hall,  in  his  recent  book  on  Adolescence,  says,  "Although 
pedagogues  make  vast  claims  for  the  moralizing  effect  of 
schooling,  I  cannot  find  a  single  criminologist  who  is  satis- 
fied with  the  modern  school."  There  are  all  degrees  of  opinion 
between  these  two. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  considera- 
tions: first,  the  problem  and  its  conditions;  second,  means 
of  treatment;  and  third,  reasonable  results. 

The  Problem. 

Education  is  threefold,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual.  An  all-round  development  in  these  three  direc- 
tions produces  the  complete  man.  Over-development  in  any 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  produces  the  abnormal 
type.  Overdevelopment  of  the  physical  produces  the  brute; 
of  the  intellectual,  the  cynic;  of  the  moral  and  spiritual, 
the  fanatic. 

The  problem  of  the  elementary  schools  is  to  take  children 
from  the  entrance  age  of  six  years  to  the  age  of  graduation, 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  give  them  this  triple  development, 
foundations  on  which  to  build  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Habits  do  not  become  fixed  during  this  elemental  period; 
they  are  the  products  of  the  years  immediately  beyond.  The 
closing  years  of  the  elementary  school  period  form  the  most 
dangerous  in  child  life.  At  that  age  there  is  greater  ten- 
dencv  to  crimes  and  immoralities  than  at  anv  other  future 
period.  This  is  the  age  when  dormant  faculties  spring  into 
being  and  primitive  impulses  rage  in  the  blood.  School 
truancies  largely  occur  betwei»n  eleven  and  fourteen.     The 
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elementary  school  rnuBt  give  such  tendencies  and  initial 
velocities  as  will  carry  them  over  and  beyond  the  danger 
lines. 

In  a  recent  story  of  old  Fort  Dearborn  days  1  found  a 
statement  of  the  whole  problem.  The  old  pioneer  had  a 
boy  to  be  educated.  He  induced  a  nephew,  a  Yale  graduate, 
to  go  out  as  tutor.  On  the  night  of  arrival  he  laid  down 
this  course  of  education :  "Teach  him  everything  you  know 
that  he  can  learn,  it  won't  hurt  him  none;  teach  him  to  tell 
the  truth,  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  but  dishonor,  and  to  be 
kind  to  women."  The  old  pioneer  had  pretty  clear  concep- 
tions of  the  standard  of  true  education  and  true  living. 
Home  discipline  made  it  easier  in  those  days  than  now,  but 
that  only  makes  it  the  more  imperative  that  th^  schools 
shall  face  their  problem.  Modern  success  in  material 
things,  magnates  of  this  and  trusts  of  that,  power  however 
acquired  so  long  as  it  be  power,  make  it  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  schools  to  impress  on  their  pupils  the  fact  that 
the  tone  of  life  is  maintained  not  by  the  power  of  dollars 
and  cents,  but  by  the  standards  of  truth  and  ])urity,  of 
thought  and  conduct  by  which  people  live. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Hall  again:  *^By  nature  children  are 
more  or  less  morally  blind,  and  statistics  show  that  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen  incorrigibility  is  between  two  and 
three  times  as  great  as  at  any  other  age."  They  are  "the 
victims  of  circumstances  or  of  immorality.-'  The  problem 
of  the  elementary  school  is  to  sharpen  the  moral  vision  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  incorrigibility  of  the  two  yeai's  im- 
mediately following  graduation  may  be  lessened;  that  the 
social  virtues  may  be  recognized ;  that  regularity,  punctual- 
ity, obedience,  rights  of  others,  bodily  cleanliness,  knowl- 
edge of  physical  self,  truthfulness,  honesty,  manliness,  self- 
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reliance,  courtesy,  in  fact  tJiat  all  that  tend  towards  cor 
rect  habits  and  con-ect  living  may  be  implanted. 

The  elementary  school  must  work  out  its  problem  under 
some  adverse  conditions.  In  the  matter  of  time  it  has  its 
pupils  in  hand  but  eight  thousand  hours,  while  all  other  in 
fluences  command  sixty-two  thousand  hours.  The  moral 
tone  is  the  resultant  of  a  multitude  of  forces  acting  in  and 
through  the  child  in  all  its  years.  It  is  the  product  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Tt  is  the  product  of  the 
child's  own  self-activities.  The  school  is  onlv  one  of  all 
these  forces,  and  yet  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  turn  these 
self-activities  iu  right  directions  and  overcome  any  wronjr 
eff(*cts  of  environment  or  hereditv.  Home  conditions,  com- 
munity  standards  and  influences,  companions,  social  life, 
the  growing  tendency  in  higher  institutions  and  life  itself 
to  will  at  any  cost,  all  furnish  complications.  In  the  in 
de<-ent,  semi-iudecent  and  commonly  low-toned  j>ublications, 
whose  suggestions  are  moiv  potent  than  would  be  the  ac- 
tualities, the  school  has  a  powerful  rival.  This  is  no  sini 
pie  problem.  Its  solution  depends  largely  on  the  personal 
equation  of  the  teacher  and  the  |)ei'sonal  e<]uation  of  the 
taught.  If  there  are  too  many  ^unknown  quantities,  the 
result  is  a  negative  value. 

M<  (ins  of  Trailnient. 

Moral  teaching  must  be  continuous.  In  elementary  school 
work  it  must  be  largely  incidental,  suggestive.  At  this  age 
didactic  teaching  is  neither  forceful  nor  fruitful.  The 
school  atmos|»here  should  be  full  of  good  influences.  It 
should  be  an  envircmment  created  with  a  distinct  end  in 
view.  The  tone  must  be  moral.  The  school  building  with 
its  ecjuipment  has  much  to  do  with  this.  The  old  time 
schoolhouse    invited    the   '^jack-knife's    carved    initials*';    it 
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equally  invited  the  immoral  expressions  and  pictures,  lim- 
nings  of  the  grosser  minds.  They  have  not  wholly  disap- 
l>eareil  to-day,  but  they  are  less  common  because  of  the 
better  buildings  and  better  surroundings.  1  know  a  hotel 
in  a  college  town  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  loafers  and  bums.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
renovated  and  the  loafers  became  uneasy.  Four  years  ago 
it  was  i*ebuilt  into  a  beautiful  modem  hosteln,  and  the 
loafers  "folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  ain  silentlv 
stole  away.-'  The  beauty  of  the  place  did  not  harmonize 
with  their  thoughts  and  expressions.  Fine  buildings  and 
fine  equipment  appeal  to  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  soul  of  the  child.  Order  cannot  be  taught  from 
disorder,  neatness  from  filth iness,  nor  l)eauty  from  ugliness. 

The  best  modern  sanitary  conditions  have  reduced  to  tho 
Icwest  terms  the  loss  of  modest v  occasioned  bv  the  old- 
time  public  exposure  and  lessened  the  o])portunity  of  vile 
lessons  from  vile  companions.  If  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness, if  bodily  and  mental  cleanliness  are  intimately  related, 
what  a  potent  moral  factor  the  public  school  bath  becomes, 
and  yet  how  reluctantly  the  community  adds  it  to  the  school 
equipment.  IMctui-es  on  the  wall,  growing  plants  in  the 
schoolroom  or  in  the  school  garden  touch  heljifully  many 
lives.  Properly  selected  pictures  teach  silent  lessons  of  hero- 
ism, patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  courtesy.  The  care  of  jilants 
teaches  tenderness,  toleration,  regard  for  weaker  things. 
The  spirit  of  Tennyson's  beautiful  lyric  breathes  into  every 
child  from  every  j)laut  in  which  he  has  ownership,  and  every 
child  owns  every  jilaut  in  the  schoolroom  or  school  garden. 

Next  comes  the  opportunity  from  the  curriculum.  Scien- 
tists maintain  that  in  the  life  of  everv  child  we  have  em- 

« 

bodied  all  the  changes  which  nations  have  |)assed  through, 
from    savagery    to    present    intelligence,    and    those    things 
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which  have  influenced  national  character  will  influence  in- 
dividual character.  Music,  drawing,  reading,  give  abundant 
opportunity  for  this  development.  It  is  something  to  feel 
music  if  one  cannot  make  it.  Its  influence  is  unconscious 
singing;  but  it  is  more  to  be  able  to  render  good  music,  to 
make  it  a  part  of  one's  life.  Good  school  music  elevates  the 
taste,  tints  and  tinges  character.  When  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah" was  first  given,  he  was  congratulated  upon  the  enter- 
tainment he  had  furnished  the  audicence.  His  reply  was, 
*^I  should  be  sorrv  if  I  only  entertained  them.  I  wish  to 
make  them  better."  In  a  similar  way,  drawing  teaches  the 
recognition  of  beautiful  forms,  beautiful  tints  and  shadings 
liidden  from  the  untrained  eye.  Often  unsuspected  traits 
come  to  the  surface  under  its  influence.  Good  literature 
read,  good  poems  memorized,  thoughts  which  rest  in  the 
mind  to  occui)y  the  by-times,  to  expand  and  disclose  new 
beauties  at  each  new  coming  are  equally  effective.  Geoji:- 
raphy  furnishes  occasions  for  lessons  of  contrasts;  history, 
for  patriotism  and  hero  worship.  The  opportunity  for  im- 
planting the  seeds  of  ethical  truth  are  almost  infinite.  The 
possibilities  of  physiology  teaching  have  never  been  at- 
tained. Present  hygienic  lessons  avail  little  if  every  law  of 
nature  is  broken  through  home  negligence.  Certain  facts 
of  bodily  knowledge  and  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  should 
be  taught  every  child.  They  cannot  be  taught  at  school, 
and  yet  the  homes  in  most  cases  neglect  them  through 
prudery  or  carelessness  or  ignorance.  The  children  suffer 
and  habits  are  formed  which  nullify  all  the  school  efforts 
toward  moralitv. 

ft/ 

For  the  sake  of  his  future  relations  with  other  people,  of 
his  recognition  that  the  individual  must  be  merged  into  the 
community,  school  rules  and  their  enforcement  are  neces- 
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sary  that  he  may  gain  self-control  and  be  obedient  to  law 
voluntarily.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  has  greatly 
changed  in  recent  years.  The  old  discipline  of  "spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child"  certainly  did  make  him  patient  in 
tribulation  and  forced  him  into  submission  to  higher  au- 
thority; but  it  was  through  fear;  it  aroused  animosity,  it 
formed  trusts  and  rings  out  of  the  sufferers  until  they  were 
strong  enough  to  bar  out  the  offender  or  deposit  him  in  a 
snowbank.  It  was  pitting  physical  strength  against  physi- 
cal strength.  Punishment  for  an  offense  manfully  acknowl- 
edged placed  a  premium  on  lying  and  deceit. 

To-day  discipline  is  a  training  of  the  will,  the  great  main- 
spring of  human  progress.  It  is  teaching  individual  self- 
control;  it  is  teaching  recognition  of  individual  rights  as 
compared  with  the  rights  of  the  community,  the  school ;  it  is 
teaching  obedience  to  those  rights  through  force  within,  not 
without ;  it  is  a  doctrine  of  leadership.  The  spirit  is  trained, 
not  broken, until  habits, the  product  of  the  will, are  formed  on 
right  principles,  tend  towards  right  growth  and  ripen  into 
wholesome  manhood  and  womanhood.  This  is  the  tendency 
of  modern  school  discipline  which  every  successful  school 
government  or  school  republic  renders  more  and  more  se- 
cure. 

Buildings,  equipment,  studies  and  rules  are  of  little  avail 
unless  under  the  administration  of  a  strong  personality. 
There  needs  to  be  in  the  schoolroom  the  spirit  that  ivjoices 
over  the  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  Thei*e  needs  to  be  the 
spirit  of  faith  in  the  final  result.  This  is  not  found  in  the 
little  soul.  Teachers  must  be  broad  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  imprint  themselves  on  their  pupils  in  a  broad, 
strong  way.  It  was  this  personality  in  Arnold  which  made 
itself  felt  at  Rugby ;  it  was  this  personality  which  gave  rise 
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to  the  saying  that  '^Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a 
student  at  the  other  was  a  university."  We  have  all  known 
this  "contagion  of  personality,"  and  here  is  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community.  They  should  see  that  the 
teadiers  to  whom  thev  entrust  their  children  are  men  and 
women  of  clear  eve,  clear  brain,  clean  blood  and  clean  char- 
acter,  living  examples  of  goodness,  of  truth  and  purity,  but 
warm-blooded,  warm-hearted,  virile,  forceful.  The  danger 
to-day  is  that  this  standard  of  the  elementary  school  teach- 
er will  not  be  maintained.  Alreadv  other  interests  are 
drawing  them  away  from  the  schools  until  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  "young  girls 
and  fet^ble  men.'*  When  this  comes  true,  the  product  will 
be  young  and  feeble,  and  the  tlow  of  the  current  is  in  that 
direction. 

What  right  has  any  community  to  expect  that  a  young 
woman  getting  a  weekly  wage  of  from  f^.GO  to  $7.70  for  the 
tifty-two  weeks  of  the  year  shall  be  a  mental  guide,  a  spir- 
itual adviser,  and  a  moral  headlight,  of  strong,  comijelling 
] personal  magnetism,  a  guide  unto  their  feet  and  a  light  in 
the  darkness?  Yet  these  tigures  represent  the  extremes 
of  over  twentv  communities,  and  thei-e  are  hundreds  like 
them. 

iOverv  bov  from  twelve  vears  up  should  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  vigorous,  virile,  whole-souled  man,  who  has 
grown  u[)  through  a  vigorous,  tempestuous  boyhood.  He 
wants  guidance,  counsel,  fellowship,  leadership.  He  has  no 
use  for  sermonettes  or  ])leading8  or  tears.  The  average 
woman  teacher  has  trouble  at  this  point  because  she  does 
not  understand  the  i)hysical  turmoil  through  which  the 
boy  is  passing,  and  because  she  is  emotional,  unjudicial  in 
t(»Tn|»eraT!ient,  and  hicks  the  knowledge  gained  only  through 
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experience.  The  teachers  for  this  period  of  the  elementary 
school  life  cost  money,  and  this  the  average  community  re- 
fuses to  furnish. 

Rrasannh le  D emands. 

With  these  means,  what  reasonable  demands  may  the 
community  make  upon  the  elementary  schools  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem?  The  right  of  expectation  depends  on 
two  points,  knowledge  of  the  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal natures  of  the  pupils  of  common  school  age  and  the 
condition  of  the  community  finances  in  support  of  the 
schools.  Lack  of  knowledge  creates  wrong  judgments.  The 
community  often  fails  to  recognize  the  moral  equipment 
that  the  pupil  really  has.  It  is  not  clearly  discernible;  it 
can  only  be  judged  by  circumstantial  evidence  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  often  wrong.  Heedlessness  and  reck- 
lessness often  seem  to  point  to  immoral  conduct  when  time 
has  shown  that  the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  that  the  boy 
became  a  manly  man,  and  the  girl  a  womanly  woman.  The 
community  has  the  habit  of  looking  for  finished  products 
from  the  common  school.  The  products  are  still  elemental, 
embryonic,  formative. 

Communities  expect  too  much  from  the  elementary 
schools.  Thev  look  for  a  maturitv  of  intellect,  a  knowl- 
edge  of  facts,  a  stability  gf  character  which  never  has  ex- 
isted and  never  will  exist.  The  communitv  is  inclined  to 
judge  everything  fnmi  its  own  adult  standpoint;  it  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  its  vardstick  is  the  (me  which  it 
brought  from  the  elementary  school,  when  in  ])oint  of  fact 
it  was  only  then  a  foot  rule  which  has  j^rown  into  the  yard- 
stick with  maturer  years.  It  is  not  a  fair  standard  of 
measure  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  community  has  the  right  to  demand  of  ehMiicntary 
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schools,  if  they  are  properly  housed,  properly  equipped  with 
good  working  tools,  and  a  strong  teaehincr  force,  a  fair  so- 
lution of  tlie  problem,  that  pupils  shall  graduate  with  a 
common  moral  standard,  with  a  clear  conception  of  moral 
obligations,  and  with  their  tendencies  in  right  directions. 
They  have  no  right  to  demand  that  these  pupils  shall  have 
the  fixity  of  purpose  which  develops  in  the  secondary  school 
age,  nor  that  all  graduates  shall  have  these  conceptions  and 
tendencies.  Not  all  are  law-abiding  either  in  school  or  in 
the  community.  Neither  have  they  any  right  to  demand 
that  these  schools  shall  do  the  work  which  belongs  primarily 
to  tlie  home  or  church ;  nor  have  they  any  right  to  demand 
that  poor  teachers  and  poor  equipment  shall  produce  com- 
plete i-esults.  They  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
soil  shall  be  prepared,  the  seed  planted,  cared  for,  nour- 
ished, but  if  the  soil  prove  stony  ground,  if  the  tares  spring 
up  and  choke  in  later  years,  they  have  no  right  to  charge 
this  as  a  fault  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  elementary 
schools  have  none  of  the  pleasures  of  the  harvesters.  They 
may  see  the  tendencies  change,  asperities  soften,  irregulari- 
ties grow  toward  regularities,  but  the  full  fruition  is  not 
theirs ;  theirs  is  only  the  hope  that  the  fruit  may  not  blight 
in  the  bud. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  H.  SMALL, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  ON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  AND  DISCIPLIN- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  VValteb  H.  Small,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  My  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
^0,  1905,  is  herewith  submitted : 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  there  is  satisfaction  in 
noting  growth  and  development.  Plana  have  been  suggested, 
improvements  proposed  and  progress  accomplished.  The 
purpose  has  been  to  secure  in  every  department  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  aims  of  the  work,  to 
strengthen  the  teaching  and  to  see  that  steady  and  substan- 
tial advancement  of  pupils  which  is  the  result  of  intelligent, 
conscientious  instruction.  With  regard  to  our  teachers  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  report  their  endeavor  not  only  to 
do  well,  but  to  excel  in  all  that  i)ertains  to  the  development 
of  desirable  lines  of  growth. 

Grade  meetings  have  been  called  at  times  and  on  subjects 
demanded  bv  the  work.  To  elevate  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion  without  interfering  with  individuality  and  originality 
of  methods  is  the  aim  of  these  meetings.  The  end  to  be  at- 
tained, which  largely  determines  means  and  methods,  is 
considered  and  teachers  are  requested  to  ask  questions,  to 
make  suggestions  and  to  give  illustrations  from  their  own 
experiences. 

The  first  and  great  consideration  of  every  true  system  of 
education  must  be  the  future  welfare  of  the  child.     For  the 
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diseusRiou  of  his  training  and  advancement,  critic  teachers* 
meetings  have  been  held  twice  each  (luarter.  The  bc^st  metli- 
ods  of  instructing  pupil  teachers  in  the  delicate  and  iiii- 
|K)rtant  [)roblems  of  every  part  of  school  work,  of  impress- 
ing u[)on  them  the  necessity  of  systematic  and  careful 
preparation  for  the  presentation  of  subjects,  of  adapting 
methods  to  the  capacity,  knowledge  and  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  their  pupils  are  topics  which  have  received  atten- 
tion and  wliich  have  proved  helpful.  The  "Time  Schedule,'' 
the  order  of  the  [)rescribed  studies  on  our  daily  program, 
the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  each  study  and  the  reasons 
for  this  division  of  time  have  been  discussed. 

lN)ssibIy  nothing  has  caused  our  teachei*s  to  think  so 
deeply  of  their  responsibilities  and  to  work  so  strenuously 
for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  as  the  questions  for 

their  discussion  which  vou  sent  out  last  Februarv. 

»•  •• 

J^articular  attention  is  given  to  individual  cases,  to  in 
ability  to  kee])  up  with  the  class  in  one  or  in  several  studies; 
with  regard  to  the  pupil's  right  to  advance,  marked  desire 
is  shown  to  give  every  opportunity  provided  he  is  ambitious 
and  willing  to  work;  sym]mthetic  helpfulness,  one  of  the 
most  |)o<ent  factors  in  the  schoolroom,  is  cultivated;  less  is 
said  about  non-promotion,  but  more  about  striving  to  suc- 
ceed ;  (Ml'ort  is  made  to  give  intelligent  help  at  the  time  and 
point  n»(|uir(»d  and  to  remove  obsta<*les;  individuality  in  in- 
struction increases;  the  rigiit  spirit,  the  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness prevails. 

Much  thought  and  study  are  given  to  preparation  in  the 
assignment  of  lessons  and  in  conducting  recitations.  There 
is  an  enoiinous  |)ercentage  of  wasted  time  and  effort  in  a 
school  when*  lessons  ai*e  carelessly  sissigned  and  a  teacher 
who  assigns  lessons  without  due  consideration  of  the  time 
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and  thought  required  in  careful  preparation  for  a  satisfac- 
tory recitation  is  not  likely  to  l>e  skilful  in  conducting  it. 
Our  course  demands  careful  pre[)aration  by  teachers. 

LANGCJAGE. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  importance  of  each  branch 
in  our  curriculum  the  most  valuable  acquirement  is  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  fluently  and  forcibly. 
To  teach  language  successfully,  a  teacher  must  understand 
her  pupils  and  advance  work  must  he  related  to  their  past 
experience.  There  must  be  suitable  material  for  the  mind 
to  work  upon.  We  are  well  sup])lied  with  excellent  material 
to  cultivate  the  taste,  to  develop  in  the  puj)il  an  aj)preciation 
of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  literature  and  to  discipline 
the  intellectual  powers  of  conception,  judgment  and  reason- 
ing. The  formal  study  of  technical  grammar  in  the  upper 
grades  should  strengthen  these  powers.  The  mastery  of 
words,  their  si>eHing,  meaning  and  proper  use  should  receive 
more  attention.  The  daily  influence  of  good  example  and 
intelligent  correction  promote  accuracy,  lead  i>upiis  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  relationships  of  woixis  and  the 
niceties  and  refinements  of  speech.  To  see  a  few  essential 
points  mastered  rather  than  require  or  permit  attempts  to 
touch  upon  many  points  is  my  desire  in  language  and  in 
technical  grammar. 

In  examining  pupils  semi-annually,  from  all  parts  of  our 
state,  for  entrance  to  the  high  schools,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  weakness  of  the  work  in  language  and  grammar.  This 
weakness  has  long  been  recognized.  High  school  teachers 
find  great  difticulty  in  overcoming  erroneous  ideas  and  in 
teaching  what  should  be  taught  in  the  grades.  Many  a 
pupil  with  a  good  knowhnlge  of  arithmetic,  able  to  read 
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fairly  well  and  spell  accurately  has  almost  no  idea  of  writ- 
ten language  work  '    1  is  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  prin- 

• 

ciples  of  grammar.  There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  certainly  very  disheartening  to  pu- 
pils to  attempt  to  enter  our  high  schools  and  fail  utterly  on 
a  simple  test  in  language  and  grammar,  or  if  admitted,  to 
be  hampei-ed  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  these  branches. 

Memory  gems  aid  in  giving  pupils  correct  forms  of  expres- 
sion. They  should  be  repeated,  written  and  studied.  Mem- 
ory is  strengthened,  there  is  drill  in  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, refinement  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression  are 
emphasized.  Intelligent  reading  in  any  study  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  in  language  work.  Dictation  makes  pupils 
i*eady  and  expert  in  putting  down  what  they  hear  and  it 
directs  attention  to  the  '  arts  of  sentences.  Rejecting  care- 
lessly written  work,  correcting  oral  expressions  and  creat- 
ing a  desire  for  culture  are  all  necessary  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, t  believe  in  variety  and  in  growth.  In  this  city, 
we  have  beautiful  surroundings,  every  kind  of  apparatus, 
and  excellent  books,  and  although  our  results  are  not  w^holly 
satisfactory  we  are  making  encouraging  progress  from  year 
to  vear,  but  we  aim  for  excellence.  In  anv  school  in  anv 
jmrt  of  the  state  there  is  uo  excuse  for  poor  results,  for  no 
matter  what  the  surroundings,  or  how  meagre  the  equip- 
ment, the  teacher  makes  the  school. 

The  Batavia  plan  or  device  has  been  found  helpful  in  the 
few  rooms  where  it  is  being  tried.  While  I  am  not  ready  to 
sav  that  it  is  the  best  device  for  all  schools,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  or  a  similar  device  will  greatly  benefit  certain 
classes  under  certain  teachers.  It  is  claimed  that  this  plan 
increases  the  working  power  of  pupils,  that  obstacles  are 
seen  and  removed  before  becoming  almost  insurmountable, 
as  help  is  given  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right  point  of 
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contact.  If  the  plan  does  lead  to  more  careful  individual 
study  of  the  pupil  and  consequently  tr^iJiis  advancement  in 
the  most  natural  and  most  strengthening  manner  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  adoption. 

We  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in  school  decoration. 
Pictures  that  appeal  to  pupils  and  stimulate  study  are  very 
generally  selected.  Portraits  of  noted  men  and  women  who 
have  made  history  and  literature  promote  interest  in  biog- 
raphy. A  wide  range  of  artists  and  the  various  schools  of 
painting  are  represented  by  pictures,  casts  and  busts.  These 
decorations  are  valuable  aids  in  the  study  of  literature,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  develop  taste  for  and  a  fine  percep- 
tion of  beautiful  surroundings. 

We  are  greatly  aided  by  the  Providence  Public  Library. 
Accustoming  the  children  to  look  t<p  this  library  for  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  is  one  of  the  motft  important  duties  of  the 
schools,  as  it  establishes  a  habit  for  life.  Learning  what  to 
read  depends  chiefly  upon  the  teacher's  influence.  Many 
home  libraries  have  been  started  through  suggestions  of 
earnest,  thoughtful  teachers  and  through  systematic  use  of 
the  library.  Its  use  has  broadened  and  made  more  interest- 
ing  and  realistic  our  work  in  history,  geography,  nature  and 
literature. 

ATTENDANCE. 

A  habit  of  great  educational  importance,  but  one  which 
is  often  neglected,  is  regular  and  punctual  attendance.  Too 
many  trivial  excuses  are  oflfere<l  for  tardiness  and  absence, 
even  from  parents  who  are  ready  to  censure  teachers  and  to 
condemn  the  schools  if  their  children  make  little  progress 
and  fail  of  j)romotion.  Regularity  and  punctuality  in  at- 
tendance give  vigor  and  tone  to  the  work  of  a  school  while 
their  neglect  tends  to  ineffectiveness;  they  teach  a  child  in- 
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valuable  lessons  that  lead  to  activity,  industry  and  thrift; 
their  neglect  leads  to  bad  habits,  shiftlessness,  laziness  and 
lawlessness.  A  growing  girl  or  boy  should  have  eight  or 
nine  hours'  sleep,  plenty  of  plain  food  served  at  regular 
hours,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  exercise. 
These  are  primary  requisites  for  sound,  healthy  develop- 
ment. Excuses  for  tardiness  and  absence  prove  that  many 
parents  overlook  proper  physical  conditions  and  teachers 
have  to  deal  with  pupils  who  are  listless  and  indifferent  and 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  class. 


8CIT00L   GARDENS. 

With  few  exceptions,  school  gardens  i*ec*eive<i  unusual  at- 
tention last  spring.  Ferns,  ivies,  flowering  plants,  hardy 
shrubs  and  trees  beautify  the  yards.  Much  thought  was 
given  to  planning  and  planting  window  gardens.  At  Broad 
Street,  each  class  planted  Boston  ivy;  at  Candace  Street, 
shrubs  and  trees  that  will  grow  more  beautiful  each  year 
were  planted.  The  children  at  Vineyard  Street  worked  in 
their  gardens  with  enthusiasm  at  every  spare  moment.  Most 
of  the  work  had  to  be  done  after  school.  If,  as  in  some 
Hartford  schools,  one  hour  a  week  for  each  child  were  al- 
lowed ill  school  time,  the  I'esults  would  be  proportionately 
encouraging.  The  School  Garden  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts sent  to  our  schools  this  year  a  notice  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  for  sale  at  one  cent  a  package.  The  orders 
came  in  large  numbers  and  gratifying  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  those  who  planted  their  home  gardens.  The 
agricultural  department  at  Washington  sent  a  large  num- 
ber of  seeds  for  fre<^  distribution  and  they  were  gladly 
taken  care  of  by  the  pupils.  The  beneficent  work  of  arbor 
day  is  better  understood  and  appreciated  if  j)upils  are  in- 
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«tructed  in  plant  growth.  Endeavor  is  made  to  interest  all 
the  pupils  that  all  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  valuable 
lesson  taught  by  gardening — that  results  are  obtained  in 
proportion  to  faithful  work.  Besides  the  practical  value  of 
l^rdening,  the  work  is  good  training  for  citizenship.  As 
one  modern  educator  expresses  it:  ^*To  allow  a  child  to 
grow  up  without  planting  a  seed  or  rearing  a  plant  is  a 
crime  against  civilized  society." 

At  Room  10,  Bridgham  Street,  when  the  snow  was  still  on 
the  ground,  the  children  brought  to  school  lilac  and  horse- 
chestnut  twigs  on  which  were  leaf  buds.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  method  of  protection  for  the  leaves.  The  twigs 
were  placed  in  water  in  the  sun.  The  children  watched  the 
buds  and  soon  discovered  that  the  combined  action  of  sun 
and  heat  caused  them  to  open.  This  furnished  material  for 
language  work  and  by  the  time  this  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  o{>en  air  the  children  were  ready  to  write  a  composi- 
tion on  the  subject.  At  the  first  indication  of  spring  a 
'*s[)ring  calendar''  was  begun.  For  this  a  board  was  re- 
served and  each  morning  during  opening  exercises  the  pu- 
pils were  encouraged  to  report  what  they  had  noticed  during 
the  previous  day,  the  teacher  recording  it  in  colored  crayon. 
When  the  birds  appeared,  they  were  greeted  as  well-known 
acquaintances,  for  the  bird  chart  had  been  studied  and  each 
child  had  made  a  voluntary  contribution  for  "Birds  and 
Nature,"  which  was  found  a  most  helpful  magazine.  So 
enthusiastic  were  the  pupils  that  during  the  five  minutes' 
recess  in  the  afternoon  both  boys  and  girls  gathered  around 
the  table  and  spent  the  time  in  looking  at  the  magazine  and 
at  other  bird  books  provided  by  the  teacher.  lOarly  in  the 
spring  gardens  were  talked  about  and  as  the  soil  in  the 
schoolyard  was  too  poor,  each  one  was  urged  to  plant  a 
small  flower  bed  at  home.     One  drawing  lesson  was  devoted 
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to  planning  the  garden,  particular  attention  being  given  to 
exposure,  where  to  set  the  tall  plants,  and  the  blending  of 
colors  of  the  blossoms.  Many  of  the  children  were  able  to 
have  only  a  box  garden,  so  were  given  careful  instruction  as 
to  fertilizing  and  draining.  The  boys  being  interested  in 
vegetables,  the  idea  was  suggested  by  tlie  teacher  that  the 
parents  furnish  the  seeds  or  plants,  the  youthful  gardener 
to  cancel  the  debt  with  produce.  The  children  exhibited 
much  interest  in  this  and  brought  some  of  the  vegetables 
that  the  teacher  might  see  their  success.  The  only  time 
given  to  any  formal  nature  work  is  during  the  five  minutes 
after  opening  exercises,  but  the  teacher  took  opportunity  to 
correlate  this  with  other  work,  the  only  correct  way  to  teach 
nature  work.  Nature  is  everywhere  and  in  everything  and 
it  is  wrong  to  make  a  separate  subject  of  it.  In  the  lower 
grades  we  need  only  to  show  the  child  how  to  find  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  around  him,  later  he  may  learn  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  phenomena. 

At  the  Olneyville  ungraded  school  last  year  the  garden 
consisted  of  two  small  beds,  one  at  either  side  of  the  door, 
filled  with  nasturtiums  and  candy-tuft.  In  the  grass,  at 
one  side  of  the  door,  some  wild  flowers,  the  result  of  an  af- 
ternoon walk  with  the  children,  were  planted.  This  spring 
it  was  decided  to  have  a  much  larger  space  for  flowers.  The 
boys  spaded  the  grass  plot  at  the  right  of  the  door,  a  space 
about  15  by  24  feet,  and  brought  three  cart  loads  of  rich  soil. 
In  this  bed  were  planted,  on  the  two  sides  nearest  the  build- 
ing, rows  of  sunflowers.  The  rest  was  filled  with  rows  of 
low  nasturtiums  at  the  back  and  two  rows  of  candy-tuft  in 
the  front.  At  each  side  of  the  door  are  hardy  plants,  day- 
lilies,  golden  glow  and  purple  asters.  In  the  grass,  at  the 
left  of  the  door,  the  following  wild  flowers  have  bloomed: 
violets,   bluets,   buttercups,  red  and  white  clover,   daisies. 
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wild  geraniums  and  pink  yarrow.  Some  of  the  work  has 
been  rather  difficult,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  into  the 
garden  is  by  climbing  a  picket  fence,  and  as  passers-by  throw 
paper  and  refuse  into  the  yard,  but  the  children  have  been 
interested  in  keeping  it  tidy,  and  all  the  work,  digging, 
planting,  watering,  weeding  and  transplanting,  has  been 
done  by  them. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  WORK. 

To  consider  the  policy  and  methods  of  general  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  these  schools,  monthly  teachers'  meetings  are 
held.  Suggestions  for  improvement  are  freely  discussed 
and  from  these  practical  talks  plans  are  formulated  that  re- 
sult in  greater  efficiency  in  school  management  and  in  teach- 
ing the  various  branches.  The  purpose  and  tendency,  the 
benefits  and  evils  of  certain  courses  of  discipline,  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  individual  child,  of  assigning  his 
lessons  skilfully,  of  leading  him  to  express  in  word  and  in 
deed  the  knowledge  and  power  gained  at  every  step  in  his 
progress  are  subjects  to  which  much  thought  is  given. 
White's  School  Management,  Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didac- 
tics and  Hall's  Psychology  of  Adolescence  have  been  sources 
of  help  and  inspiration. 

As  waywardness  and  unrestrained  impulses  and  desires 
account  for  the  demand  for  disciplinary  schools,  the  first 
service  rendered  to  the  pupil  is  the  training  of  the  will. 
When  a  pupil  enters  one  of  these  schools,  his  manner  is 
often  unnatural  and  demoralizing,  but  the  strong-willed, 
kind-hearted  teacher  so  adapts  instruction  to  his  age  and 
capacity  that  his  mind  is  aroused,  he  is  led  to  act  with 
greater  energy,  he  is  trained  to  habits  of  attention  and  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  concentration.  In  a  school 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils,  representing  several  grades, 
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forethought  in  planning  "busy  work"  op  desk  work  is  essen- . 
tial  if  direct  benefit  is  derived  from  the  work.  Lack  of  vari- 
ety discourages  pupils,  as  they  lose  interest  in  endless  repe- 
tition, and  the  result  is  indiflPerence  or  idleness.  As  correct 
habits  of  work,  neatness,  accuracy  and  cheerful,  prompt 
obedience  are  the  aims  of  these  schools,  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  **bu8y  work"  or  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  at  desks. 

At  Hospital  Street,  thi'ee  gardens  were  planted,  two  vege- 
table and  one  flower  garden.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  pease, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce  and  summer  squashes  were  in 
thrifty  condition,  which  encourages  teachers  and  pupils  to 
plan  on  a  larger  scale  for  next  year.  The  boys  were  much 
interested  in  weeding  and  watering  and  took  excellent  care 
of  the  plants.  A  woodbine,  planted  three  years  ago,  is  a 
source  of  special  ]>ride.  At  Aldrich  Street,  the  leaflets  froiu 
Kingston  College  inspired  the  boys  with  an  intense  desire 
to  have  a  garden  for  each  boy  insteiid  of  a  large  garden  for 
all  the  boys.  They  cast  lots  for  first  choice  and  each  boy 
waited  his  turn  to  work.  The  yard  is  covered  with  gravel, 
i^oairi  was  [)rocured  with  ditticulty.  It  was  almost  j)athetic 
to  see  the  boys  bringing  loam  in  paper  bags,  old  tin  cans, 
coal  hods  and  baskets.     Final Iv  a  bov  who  lives  a  mile  and 

a-  » 

a  half  from  the  school  house,  donated  an  old  wheelbarrow 
which  he  found  on  a  dump.  He  strengthened  it  with  barrel 
staves.  The  wheelbarrow  was  considercnl  a  gi*eat  acquisi- 
tion and  with  careful  management  its  usefulness  was  [)re- 
servcd  until  the  gardens  were  completed;  every  time  a  load 
of  loam  was  dumped  it  came  to  pieces  and  patience  and  in- 
;:(Miuity  were  refpiiivd  in  repairing  it.  The  gardens  seemed 
to  generate  a  sjiirit  of  usefulness.  The  boys  realized  that 
tliey  were  working  for  a  common  end  and  each  needed  the 
help  of  the  otlm*.     S<»  intent  wei'e  they  on  nmking  a  success 
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of  their  work  they  began  early  and  worked  late.  The  teach- 
era  said,  **There  was  no  tendency  to  idleness  or  play,  but 
each  boy  worked  with  a  will.  We  never  saw  them  so 
earnest."  One  morning  a  neighbor  loaned  a  wheelbarrow 
and  helped  the  boys,  another  neighbor  gave  loam  and  fer- 
tilizer and  two  others  gave  plants.  One  of  the  boys  cut 
broom  handles  of  even  length,  pointed  the  ends  and  painted 
the  sticks  blue;  with  these  and  with  stout  string  he  made 
a  f€»nce  for  his  garden.  Shrubs  and  rose  bushes  planted 
two  years  ago  are  in  fine  condition,  and  three  trees,  a  maple, 
a  cherry  and  a  willow  have  been  planted. 


DISCIPLINE. 

During  the  present  school  year  the  number  of  cases  re- 
IK)rted  and  investigated  is  G32.  Four  hundreil  and  ninety- 
four  different  [>iipilK  have  been  reported. 

IJOVS. 

216  from  grammar  sciiools. 

283  from  primary  schools. 

73  from  schools  for  individual  work. 

15  from  parochial  schools. 

8  from  other  sources. 


595  total. 


(ilRLS. 


18  from  grammar  schools. 
10  from  ]n*imary  schools. 


37  total. 
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DISPOSITION   OF  CASES. 


BOYS. 


From   grammar  and   pri- 
mary schools,  499. 


196  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 
253  returned  on  probation. 
17   sent     to     other     r^ular 
schools. 

11  left  to  go  to  work. 

12  entered  parochial   schools. 
6  left  the  city. 

1  referred  to  Truant  Officer. 

2  remained  at  home  on  ac- 

count of  illness. 
1  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 


Of  those  returned  on  probation,  52  were  later  sent  to 
schools  for  individual  work,  1  to  the  Iteform  School. 


r 


From  schools  for  individ- 
ual work,  73. 


V 


V, 


From   other  sources,  8. 

From    parochial    schools, 
15. 


I 


I 


52  sent  to  regular  schools. 
15  sent   to   other  schools   for 

individual  work. 
2  returned  on  probation. 

1  left  to  go  to  work. 

2  entered   parochial   schools. 

1  sent  to  a  school  for  back- 

ward children. 

5  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 

3  sent  to  regular  schools. 

13  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 

2  sent  to  regular  schools. 
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GIRLS. 


From  grammar  and   pri- 
mary schools,  37. 


31  returned  on  probation. 
5   sent     to     other     regular 

schools. 
1  entered  a  parochial  school. 


STATISTICS  FROM   SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  WORK. 

434  total  enrolment. 
59  given  labor  certificates. 
53  returned  to  regular  schools. 
3  entered  parochial  schools. 
15  left,  being  beyond  school  age. 
11  moved  out  of  city. 
13  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  DYER  BARNES, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  ON  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Walter  H.  Small,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  an- 
nual report  of  my  work  in  the  primary  department  of  the 
schools  of  this  city.  During  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  there  have  been  under  my  supervision  seventy  pri- 
mary schools,  containing  334  rooms,  ranging  in  gi*ade  from 
1  B  to  6  A. 

This  past  year  we  have  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  third 
year  arithmetic  work.  In  taking  number  work  with  the  pres- 
ent third  grade  yjupils  we  have  considered  that  the  subject 
was  new  to  them  as  a  school  subject.  We  have  found  that 
they  have  viewed  it  with  fi'eshness  and  enthusiasm,  that 
they  have  brought  to  the  subject  facts  gained  from  experi- 
ence, that  they  knew  figures  and  could  count  and  could 
read  small  numbers  and  that  they  were  mon*  mature  and 
could  do  in  less  time  the  re<iuired  work  because  of  their 
maturity  and  because  the  subject  was  new.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  begin  the  work  at  the  needed  point  and  we  have 
dwelt  ow  each  division  as  much  as  was  necessarv,  but  we 
have  tried  nut  to  waste  time  on  useless  details.  We  have 
carefully  planned  our  seat  work,  knowing  that  it  is  a  splen- 
did time  in  which  to  drill  on  facts  that  have  given  some 
dillicnlty.  We  have  planned  to  have  our  seat  work  especial- 
ly suited  to  the  ne<*ds  of  the  class  at  the  particular  time. 
We  have  found  that  the  work  could  be  done  with  average 
pupils  and  with  good  teaching  in  the  time  laid  down  for  it. 
We  have  caivfully  planned  our  I(*ssons,  always  having  a 
definite  aim.     In   the*  recitation  time  we  have: 
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1.  Drilled  on  old  facts  that  were  needed  to  be  fixed  and 
not  on  old  facts  of  which  the  children  were  perfectly  sure. 

2.  We  have  taught  the  new  fact. 
In  the  seat  work  we  have: 

1.  Given  examples  based  on  the  old  facts  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  fix. 

2.  Given  examples  based  on  the  new  facts  that  have  just 
been  taught. 

We  have  tried  not  to  keep  the  majority  of  the  class  back 
for  the  three  or  four  pupils  who  more  or  less  lack  the  num- 
ber sense.  We  have  used  the  concrete  illustration  continu- 
ally with  these  three  or  four  children  and  we  have  given 
them  additional  seat  work  especially  planned  for  their  own 
particular  needs.  W^e  have  carefully  expended  much  thought 
and  care  on  the  number  work  this  year,  having  intense 
work,  having  carefully  planned  work,  that  is,  work,  espe- 
ciallv  suited  to  the  children's  needs: 

1.  In  class  time. 

2.  In  seat  time. 

We  have  aimed  to  drill  the  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  all  fundamental  opera- 
tions, so  that  when  they  reach  the  advanced  grades  the  fig- 
ure manipulation  should  be  a  secondary  consideration. 

LANGUAGE. 

English  is  best  taught  when  it  is  subordinated  to  some  in- 
terest that  is  strong  within  the  child.  We  have  drawn  our 
language  material  from  the  child's  daily  experiences  and 
from  the  stories  which  interest  him.     We  have  aimed : 

1.  To  find  the  material  that  the  pupil  knows. 

2.  To  bring  him  to  the  expression  of  that  material. 
The  material  that  we  have  given  to  the  child  has  been  suflS- 
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cieiitly  knowable  to  give  hiin  some  clear  and  definite  things 
to  say.  We  have  had  considerable  work  in  dramatization. 
Children  delight  in  throwing  striking  situations  into  dra- 
matic form.  It  is  a  good  way  to  expend  childish  energy. 
Language  should  be  used  to  develop  that  thought  which  in- 
duces the  highest  and  best  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the 
human  being.  Pupils  must  be  trained  into  tlie  automatic  use 
of  correct,  intelligible  oral  and  written  expression  of  thought. 
The  correct  use  of  oral  and  written  language  is  a  habit.  A 
habit  is  formed  by  the  continued  repetition  of  certain  definite 
acts  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  until  it  requires  no  special 
effort  of  the  will  to  repeat  them.  We  have  steadily,  persist- 
ently aimed  to  establish  correct  habits.  We  have  tried  to 
follow  the  following  rules: 

1.  No  incorrect  forms  of  language,  written  or  oral, 
should  ever  be  shown  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  use  any  incorrect 
forms  of  speech  or  writing. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  tmined  to  find  the  correct  form  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  use  it. 

4.  Whenever  pupils  accidentally  use  an  incorrect  form 
it  should  be  corrected. 

We  have  demanded  accurate  work  in  language  since  chil- 
dren acquire  all  the  forms  of  speech,  enunciation,  articula- 
tion, accent  and  pronunciation  by  imitation. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  primary 
school  is  **trainer."  She  should  sincerely  believe  that  in- 
sistence upon  accurate  ^*doing''  brings  good  results.  The 
children  have  learned  to  use  the  written  language  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  method  that  they  have  acquired  the  oral — 
that  is,  by  the  imitation  of  correct  written  forms  and  by  re- 
peatedly using  these  forms. 

Childi*en  acquire  before  they  enter  school  all  the  elements 
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of  the  spoken  language.     Two  things  must  be  done  after 
they  enter  school : 

1.  The  habitual  mistakes  which  they  have  acquired  by 
imitation,  must  be  dropped  and  the  correct  habits  of  lan- 
guage usage  must  be  formed. 

2.  Thought  power  must  be  developed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  language  must  be  taught  which  is  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  this  thought. 

We  have  adapted  the  length  of  the  exercise  to  the  ability 
of  the  child.  We  have  never  allowed  pupils  to  write  unless 
their  work  was  watched  w^ith  the  greatest  care,  until  they 
could  be  trusted  alone.  We  have  drawn  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  pupils  who  need  to  be  watched  and  those  who 
do  not.  We  have  aimed  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that  mis- 
takes were  unnecessary.  We  have  had  all  means  handy 
that  are  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  help  themselves  in  writ- 
ing correctly.  We  have  given  our  pupils  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  accurate  work  and  endeavored  to  make  them 
do  it.  The  main  factor  in  this  language  is  the  skill  of  the 
teacher. 

1.  The  skill  to  write  upon  the  blackboard  with  perfect 
ease  and  accuracy. 

2.  The  tact  and  skill  which  will  induce  pupils  to  begin 
the  work  with  confidence. 

3.  The  wisdom  to  allow  very  crude  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  and  at  the  same  time,  by  making  slight  correc- 
tions in  the  main  faults,  improve  the  writing  at  every  suc- 
ceeding trial. 

The  main  point  in  this  work  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  feel 
that  they  are  telling  something  of  importance  when  they 
are  writing.  The  motive  of  the  earlier  written  exercises  is 
important.     We  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  most 
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important  part  of  our  written  work  is  the  preparation  for 
writing  rather  than  the  writing  itself. 

We  have  aimed  first  to  make  the  subject  matter  familiar 
and  clear  and  second  we  have  tried  to  see  that  the  subject 
matter  is  organized  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  wise  ques- 
tioning till  relative  parts  hang  together  and  a  certain 
amount  of  order  is  brought  out  of  confusion  natural  to 
young  minds.  We  have  found  that  when  this  preparation 
has  been  given,  the  pupil  can  express  himself  freely. 

In  the  criticism  and  correction  of  written  work  we  have 
aimed : 

1.  To  criticise  only  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  profit 
by  the  criticisms. 

2.  To  let  the  pupils  do  their  own  criticising  as  far  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  both  clear  thinking  and  clear 
expression  is  a  sense  of  the  form  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a 
unit  of  thought  as  well  as  a  form  of  thought.  We  have  aimed 
to  give  our  pupils  a  clear  conception  of  the  sentence.  Drill 
in  the  sentence,  oral  and  written,  has  been  a  regular  part 
of  the  language  work.  Imperfect  sentences  written  by  the 
children  have  been  made  better  by  the  class.  Ideas  have 
been  stated  and  restated  until  they  were  in  good  form.  Sen- 
tences incomplete  in  subject  and  predicate  have  been  filled 
out,  loose  sentences  have  been  made  compact. 

We  have  made  use  of  good  models.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  the  best  work  of  the  members  of  the  class,  or  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  or  selections  from  good  literature.  They 
have  served : 

1.     To  let  the  pupil  see  the  sort  of  thing  he  has  to  do, 
already  done,  and  so  he  gets  a  general  notion  of  what  it  is 
like  and  the  feeling  that  it  can  be  done. 
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2.  To  give  him  certain  general  notions  as  to  the  order  of 
procedure,  what  to  put  first,  etc. 

3.  To  increase  his  vocabulary  in  the  way  that  his  vocabu- 
lary is  naturally  growing — that  is,  by  contact  with  fuller 
and  better  speech  than  his  own. 

4.  To  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas. 

In  the  criticism  of  written  work  we  have : 

1.  Determined  the  ordinary  errors  and  difficulties  first 
to  be  attacked.  We  have  selected  these  first  points,  making 
them  the  subject  of  class  instruction,  inviting  criticism  and 
discussion  from  the  class  as  a  whole. 

2.  Presented  models  of  the  thing  well  done,  making  sure 
that  the  class  was  attentive,  and  we  have  required  the  doing 
^2  It  in  the  right  way. 

3.  Given  help  on  the  new  difficulties  but  held  the  pupil 
responsible  for  the  things  that  he  ought  to  know. 

4.  Refused  to  accept  work  that  is  below  the  standard 
which  the  pupil  ought  by  proper  care  to  be  able  to  reach,  dis- 
criminating  between  inability  and  slovenliness. 

5.  Required  the  pupil  to  make  corrections  called  for;  in 
case  of  carelessness  having  the  paper  re-written  entire. 

6.  Assisted  tlie  pupil  by  searching  questions  to  clear 
thinking,  having  the  class  participate  in  such  discussions. 

7.  Noted  individual  difficulties. 

8.  Been  as  keen  to  commend  good  work  as  to  reprove  bad. 

9.  Let  the  criticisms  be  constructive,  rather  than  de- 
structive. 

10.  Made  the  criticism  of  important  matters  a  co-opera- 
tive class  lesson. 

11.  Selected  a  group  of  papers  and  made  these  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  with  the  class. 

We  have  tried,  not  only  to  provide  the  child  with  an  in- 
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teresting  subject,  but  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  capable  of 
writing  about  it.  We  have  showed  him  that  other  persons 
want  him  to  write  about  it.  We  have  aimed  to  give  him 
the  best  method  to  attack  it  and  cautioned  him  against  pre- 
vailing errors. 

READING. 

Last  year  we  made  a  marked  gain  on  the  expression  side 
of  I'eading  in  the  first  three  grades.  This  year  we  have  laid 
special  emphasis  on  the  reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades. 

What  the  strong  teacher  has  to  give,  most  of  her  pupils 
will  get;  what  she  sees  and  feels  they  may  be  led  in  part  to 
see  and  feel.  Taste  and  feeling  are  contagious.  When  the 
teacher  confronts  the  class  with  a  poem  or  story  to  be 
taught,  the  question  she  must  answer  is  * 

What  shall  I  do  with  it? 

How  shall  I  bring  this  class  to  understand  and  appreciate 
this  piece? 

Literature  is  a  thing  for  the  ear  as  well  as  for  the  eye,  con- 
sequently we  have  read  aloud  much  to  the  children.  The 
rhythm  of  verse  and  prose  often  escape  the  child  unless  he 
hears  them.  He  has  not  learned  to  read  literature  until  he 
has  come  to  hear  the  sounds  while  he  reads  silently. 

The  oral  reading,  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupils, 
is  a  good  means  of  passing  in  review  the  whole  poem,  after 
it  has  been  studied  in  detail.  It  is  also  of  value  in  arousing 
interest  before  the  closer  study  begins.  We  owe  much  of 
our  appreciation  of  good  literature  to  some  good  reader. 
Reading  must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  words.     When  new  words  are  met  thev  are  to  be  learned: 

1.  In  their  sound. 

2.  In  their  written  form. 
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3.     In  their  application. 

The  greatest  pleasure  that  the  children  have  in  reading  is 
in  the  mental  pictures  of  scenes  and  action.  The  formation 
of  the  picture  is  then  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  looked  to 
in  teaching  litei*ature.  Literature  is  a  thing  not  onl}'  of  the 
eye  but  of  the  spirit.  In  preparing  the  reading  lesson  in 
fourtli  and  fifth  grades  we  have  considered : 

1.  The  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  that 
is,  the  author's  feeling,  meaning,  or  point  of  view. 

2.  The  story  itself,  in  whole  and  in  details. 

Literature  is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed.  We  have  encouraged 
home  reading.  We  have  found  time  to  have  the  children 
talk  of  what  they  they  have  read,  we  have  suggested  new 
poems  and  stories  in  connection  with  what  has  already  been 
read  in  school  or  out.  We  have  had  books  about  the  school- 
room to  tempt  them  to  read,  to  strengthen  the  temptation  by 
reading  choice  bits  to  them.  We  have  found  that  a  power- 
ful stimulus  may  be  supplied  by  the  teacher's  own  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  We  have  found  that  the  teacher's  interest 
will  kindle  a  like  interest  in  the  class,  but  the  interest  must 
be  genuine  and  not  pumped  up  for  the  occasion.  We  have 
tried  by  our  manner  and  mode  of  speech  to  make  the  class 
realize  the  attraction  that  the  subject  has  for  us  and  arouse 
in  it,  through  the  influence  of  sympathy,  a  feeling  similar  to 
our  own. 

SPELLING. 

We  have  emphasized  our  spelling  during  the  past  year, 
always  attemj>ting  to  determine  the  cause  of  poor  spelling. 
We  have  endeavored  to  train  children: 

1.  To  see  words. 

2.  To  see  dillerences  in  words. 
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3.  To  overcome  the  habit  of  hesitating. 

4.  To  form  the  habit  of  taking  a  final  glance. 

We  have  aimed  not  merely  to  assign  the  spelling  lesson 
but  to  anticipate  errors  that  the  child  may  make,  calling 
attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  word  and  not  to  the  pos- 
sible error.  We  have  tried  to  see  that  the  child  relates  the 
new  word  in  whole  or  in  part  to  words  already  known.  We 
have  let  him  vocalize  every  word,  letting  him  enunciate  it 
clearly  and  fully,  not  in  a  tone  heard  only  by  one-half  of  tlie 
room.     We  have  selected  words: 

1.  Those  that  they  need,  the  easy  or  regular  words. 

2.  Those  which  contain  silent  letters. 

We  have  frequently  played  word-games  and  sjielling 
matches  with  the  children.  We  have  urged  poor  spellers  to 
play  them  at  home.  We  have  insisted  on  good  spelling  and 
we  have  let  the  children  point  out  the  parts  of  the  words 
that  they  are  afraid  they  may  get  wrong.  We  have  drilled 
the  children  in  catching  '  ords  and  even  short  sentences  only 
submitted  to  their  glance  for  a  moment  and  then  erased. 
This  was  to  get  the  habit  of  rapid  analysis  and  of  instant 
searching  for  the  diflScult  point  in  the  word.  We  have 
found  that  nothing  will  helfi  the  spelling  like  emphasizing 
it  and  insisting  upon  it.  This  emphasis  must  pervade  all 
the  work  in  all  branches  if  it  is  to  create  a  habit.  We  have 
aimed  to  have  tlie  child  get  a  clear  auditory  or  sound  image 
and  gain  the  habit  of  expressing  it  clearly,  both  in  writing 
and  in  speaking.  We  have  associated  ideas  in  spelling  and 
we  have  associated  spelling  with  pronunciation. 

PROGRAM. 

In  order  to  obviate  fatigue  the  daily  program  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  engage  successively  different  kinds  of  men- 
tal activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  in  other  words,  one 
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kind  of  mental  activity  should  not  be  unduly  continued.  A 
proper  arrangement  brings  a  variety  of  exercises  and 
through  variety  relief  for  any  one  set  of  mental  powers  is 
afforded.  We  have  aimed  this  year  in  first  and  second 
gi'ades  to  have  as  much  change  from  sitting  as  possible.  We 
have  aimed  to  have  as  much  rest  from  severe  strain  upon  the 
«yes  as  possible,  as  eye  strain  is  unquestionably  a  prominent 
cause  of  fatigue.  Our  recitation  periods  in  these  two  grades 
have  been  short,  but  the  work  has  been  of  the  most  intense 
«ort.  We  have  not  drawn  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  sub- 
jects, but  we  have  tried  to  properly  and  helpfully  relate  one 
subject  to  the  other,  connecting  our  seat  work  closely 
with  the  other  work,  supplementing  our  morning  or 
nature  talk  by  seat  work  closely  related  to  it,  supplementing 
our  reading  and  language  lessons  by  seat  work  closely  re- 
lated to  them.  We  have  tried  to  plan  our  work  carefully, 
having  good  reasons  for  the  plan. 

UNGRADED  ROOMS. 

From  September,  1904,  to  June,  1905,  440  children  have 
attended  these  ungraded  rooms  in  primary  buildings,  and  of 
that  number  146  will  re-enter  the  grades  next  September. 

The  methods  of  treating  the  imperfectly  developed  minds 
vary  with  individuals.  No  two  cases  are  alike,  but,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  mind  is  affected,  the  body  is  likewise.  The 
basis  of  all  difficulty  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween mind  and  muscles,  so  the  first  step  has  been  to  estab- 
lish relations  between  them.  The  teacher  must  first  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  child.  Once  the  confidence  is  estab- 
lished and  sympathetic  relations  entered  upon,  the  work  be- 
gins in  earnest. 

We  have  in  these  rooms  some  speech  defectives.     We  lay 
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the  difficulty  here  to  nervousness,  lack  of  will  power,  or  self- 
consciousness. 

The  teacher  who  is  to  guide  the  backward  child  must  pos- 
sess more  patience,  tact,  and  resourcefulness  than  the 
teacher  of  normal  children.  She  must  have  a  greater  ca- 
pacity for  love  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
very  little  things.  She  must  have  confidence  and  faith;  a 
confidence  in  herself,  born  of  the  feeling  of  power  and  knowl- 
edge, and  a  faith  which  believes  in  the  possibilities  of  this 
kind  of  work.  In  our  work  with  these  children  we  have 
tried  to  remember  that  the  cliildren  need  much  encourage- 
ment, not  so  much  help  as  encouragement.  It  is  not 
a  man's  thinking  power  that  makes  him  valuable  to  society, 
but  his  power  of  expression.  Manual  work  is  all  important. 
The  comparative  knowledge  that  may  be  obtained  and  given 
out  through  the  hand  has  been  a  constant  surprise  to  us, 
we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  measure  a  child's  capacity 
by  its  eye,  ear  and  voice  power. 

We  have  in  our  ungraded  rooms  foreign  children  of  two 
classes — those  who  come  to  school  with  practicall}'  no  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  and  those  who  command  a  very  limited 
range  of  broken  English.  In  presenting  the  work  to  these 
foreign  classes  we  have  lai.d  great  stress  on  objective  realistic 
teaching.  The  task  of  teachipg  these  children  is  a  most 
difficult  one,  requiring  tact,  skill  and  patience.  We  have 
to  boar  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  working  with  children 
who  have  no  English  vocabulary  beyond  what  we  are  build- 
ing up  day  by  day  in  the  classroom.  In  all  this  work  the 
teacher  must  pronounce  slowly  and  enunciate  clearly  and 
distinctly,  for,  whereas  with  English  speaking  childi*en  the 
form  is  of  greatest  importance,  with  these  children  the  sound 
is  of  greatest  importance.  Special  attention  has  to  be  given 
to  ear  training.     The  pupils  must  be  taught  to  listen  care- 
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fully  to  the  teacher,  to  watch  her  speak,  and  to  imitate  her. 
Pupils  have  varying  ability  to  discriminate  between  sounds. 
This  is  especially  true  of  children  already  trained  in  the 
sounds  of  a  foreign  language.  The  difficulties  of  enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation,  and  articulation  vary  with  the  nation- 
ality of  the  pupils.  As  these  diflSculties  appear,  we  care- 
fully note  them  and  reserve  a  list  for  special  drill.  In  the 
past  year  we  have  had  in  these  rooms  some  foreign  children 
who  have  made  most  wonderful  progress.  One  boy,  with 
no  English  vocabulary  whatever,  entered  the  1  B  grade 
three  months  ago  and  in  September  he  is  to  enter  the  4  }> 
gi'ade,  while  another  child  entered  1  B  grade  four  months 
ago  and  next  September  he  is  to  enter  the  4  A  grade.  You 
can  thus  see  what  this  training  must  mean  to  these  foreign 
children. 

SUPERVISION. 

Professional  students  must  be  taught  what  to  do,  how  1o 
do  it,  and  why  it  is  worth  doing.  If  the  normal  school  train- 
ing has  not  laid  empliasis  on  this  last  factor,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  why  a  thing  is  worth  doing — has  not  given  the  stu- 
dent a  philosopliy  of  education,  an  understanding  of  child 
nature  and  familiarity  with  the  means  and  instruments  of 
influencing  child  development — then  the  supervisor  must 
make  this  her  field  for  work.  The  mission  of  supervision  is 
really  to  see  that  all  the  children  are  receiving  the  education 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  The  supervisoi^'s  chief 
business  is  best  expressed  by  the  one  word,  service.  The 
supervisor  is  really  the  servant  of  all.  She  is  the  guide  who 
knows  the  wa}  because  she  has  been  that  way  herself. 
The  supervisor  sees  ahead  and  far  ahead.  She  plans 
ahead  and  gives  instruction  ahead.  There  is  often  much 
opposition  to  new  measures  simply  because  they  are  new, 
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but  no  one  opposes  them  after  they  have  become  famil- 
iar, and  it  is  the  supervisor's  business  to  prepare  the  mind 
and  heart  of  individuals  and  the  communitv  so  that  they 
will  accept  these  new  measures  with  serenity.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  competent  supervisor  are  uniform  and  high  and 
her  knowledge  and  experience  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
class-teacher.  Therefore,  she  not  only  holds  the  teachers  to 
their  best  work,  but  she  gives  them  assistance  in  doing  it. 
Through  contact  with  the  teachers  and  through  observation 
of  their  classroom  work,  where  she  may  estimate  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  pupils,  the  supervisor  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  power,  scholarship, 
educational  philosophy,  habits  and  abilities  of  the  teachers, 
so  that  she  can  encourage  them  to  keep  on  doing  well  the 
things  that  are  done  well,  and  to  change  ideals  and  prac- 
tices regarding  the  duties  that  are  done  poorly. 

One  very  important,  if  not  essential  means  of  raising  the 
work  of  teachers  to  greater  efficiency,  is  the  teachers-  iiu^et- 
ing.  Grade  teachers'  meetings,  at  stated  intervals,  if 
planned  to  establish  clearer  notions  of  leaching  and  if  led 
by  one  who,  because  of  acknowlelged  success  or  skill,  stands 
for  ideas,  will  give  zest  and  purpose  to  the  system. 

Although  her  visits  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher,  there  are  times  when  the  direct  work  of  the  super- 
visor with  the  pupils  will  be  most  desirable.  Sometimes  the 
most  elfective  way  of  suggesting  to  the  teacher  desirable 
work  to  be  done,  or  of  ascertaining  whether  desirable  work 
has  been  done,  is  by  way  of  short  oral  or  written  examina- 
tions given  at  the  time  of  the  regular  visits.  The  supervisor 
should,  in  addition  to  examining  pupils,  give  model  lessons 
in  teaching.  8he  should  be  ready  to  illustrate  a  point  of 
teaching  which  she  may  have  made  in  the  teachers'  meeting 
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or  to  teachers  individually,  by  taking  a  class  of  pupils.  She 
should  be  able  to  give,  by  example,  an  application  of  any 
principle  she  has  given.  The  criticisms  of  the  supervisor 
should  be  definite,  helpful  and  kind.  Adverse  criticisms 
must  hurt  or  they  will  not  be  effective.  There  is  one  factor 
more  effective  than  adverse  criticism,  and  that  is  judicious 
praise.  Flattery,  out  of  place  anywhere,  should  never  be 
used  in  dealing  with  teachers. 

The  supervisor  has  a  duty  to  her  superintendent.  She 
should  be  careful,  explicit  about  all  facts  that  she  reports. 
She  should  neither  exaggerate  nor  understate  the  facts.  She 
should  make  all  estimates  with  exceeding  care.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  follow  the  above  plan  of  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  L.  SWEENEY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS 
AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 


Mr.  Walter  H.  Small,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Providence,  R.  I. :  ^ 

Dear  Sir  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  3'ou  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905 : 

kindergartens. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  said  to  be  a  centre  from  which 
good  radiates  in  all  directions.  We  believe  this  to  be  true 
of  our  kindergartens  and  that  their  influence  is  growing  and 
spreading  from  year  to  year.  To  know  just  how  far-reach- 
ing their  influence  is  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  in  detail 
the  work  of  each  kindergarten,  which  of  course  cannot  be 
given  in  a  brief  report  like  this.  Then,  too,  there  is  much 
that  is  done  for  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  that  can  never 
be  reported  or  measured. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  kindergarten  can  only  be 
known  by  the  closest  observera,  by  those  who  come  nearest 
to  the  child  in  his  daily  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
kindergarten  has  secui^ed  such  strong  support  from  parents. 
Parents  see  the  transformations  which  are  wrought  in  their 
children;  see  how  the  shy,  timid  child  gains  courage  and 
confidence,  how  the  child  that  is  forward  and  bold  learns 
to  be  gentle  and  considerate;  see  how  selfishness  yields  to 
joy  in  sharing  with  others,  how  habits  of  order  are  culti- 
vated, how  the  power  of  observation  is  quickened,  how  the 
slow  child  becomes  brighter  and  more  alert,  how  the  active, 
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energetic  child  learns  to  control  and  direct  his  power. 
Parents  who  have  seen  such  transformations  believe  in  the 
kindergarten,  believe  it  is  something  more  than  a  day  nur- 
sery. They  know  that  their  children  are  being  educated 
and  prepared  for  life  there  as  truly  as  in  any  portion  of  the 
school  system. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  our  kindergartens  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  There  has  been  an  unusual  free- 
dom from  interruptions  of  the  work  caused  by  epidemics  of 
children's  diseases,  and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  regu- 
larity of  attendance  which  has  greatly  aided  in  securing 
good  results.  Special  effort  has  been  made  through  all  the 
exercises  to  develop  and  cultivate  power  in  the  children, 
power  of  self-control,  power  to  express,  power  to  do.  One 
of  the  new  features  of  the  work  of  the  yexir  has  been  along 
the  line  of  story -telling.  The  story  has  always  been  a 
feature  of  the  kindergarten  program,  but  heretofore  most 
of  the  story-telling  has  been  done  by  the  kindergartners,  as 
it  was  thought  that  the  children  were  too  young  for  such 
work.  This  year  the  children  have  been  encouraged  to  re- 
produce stories  whenever  they  were  able.  The  results  have 
proved  that  many  children  of  kindergarten  age  have  much 
power  in  this  direction ;  that  this  is  a  valuable  means  of  ex- 
pression for  these  children,  one  thjit  should  be  encouraged 
and  cultivated. 

During  the  year  the  kindergartners  as  a  body  have  been 
making  a  special  study  of  their  daily  and  yearly  programs 
with  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  are  the  most  vital  experi- 
ences to  bring  to  the  child,  and  how  these  experiences  may 
be  presented  so  as  to  result  in  the  greatest  amoimt  of  de- 
velopment. To  secure  freer  discussion  and  more  general 
expression  of  opinion  they  first  met  in  small  groups,  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  discussions  of  each  group  being  reported  later 
at  general  meetings.  These  discussions  have  brought  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  what  is  most  essential  in  the  work 
and  cannot  fail  to  result  favorably. 

The  interest  that  the  mothers  have  shown  during  the  year 
in  mothers'  meetings  and  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  kindergarten  has  been  encouraging.  In  one  district 
the  mothers'  club  is  so  enthusiastic  that  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  have  been  continued  through  the  summer  months. 
A  number  of  parents'  meetings  have  been  held.  These  are 
very  popular  and  always  largely  attended.  They  are  held 
in  the  evening  so  that  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  may  be 
present.  Usually  an  exhibit  of  children's  work  is  one  of 
the  features,  and  of  late  the  custom  has  been  growing  of 
having  the  children  present  also.  The  exercises  are  very 
simple,  occupying  about  half  an  hour,  and  consist  of  the 
regular  kindergarten  songs,  games,  stories,  and  rhythmic 
exercises.  The  children  assist  later  in  showing  the  parents 
the  work  .which  is  exhibited  about  the  room.  The  interest 
shown  at  these  meetings  and  the  words  of  gratitude  spoken 
show  how  deeply  the  parents  of  Providence  appreciate  the 
loving  skill  with  which  the  kindergartners  of  this  city  are 
training  tlieir  little  ones,  and  laying  the  true  foundation  for 
future  usefulness. 

SCHOOLS   FOR   BACKWARD    CHILDREN. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  steady  progress  for  these  schools. 
The  patient,  skillful,  loving  efforts  of  the  teachers  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  degree  of  improvement  in  their  classes  that 
has  been  very  encouraging.  In  some  cases  the  improvement 
has  been  remarkable.  There  have  been  interesting  instances 
of  pupils  who  on  reaching  the  period  of  adolescence  seemed 
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to  have  a  sudden  increa»e  of  mental  power.  Their  teacliers 
noting  this  have  seized  the  opportunity-,  devoted  8i)eeial 
time  and  attention  to  them,  carefully  encouraging,  stimulat- 
ing and  guiding  through  this  critical  period  of  awakening 
with  the  result  that  remarkable  transformations  have  taken 
place.  When  one  notes  the  gain  made  by  these  children, 
notes  also  how  those  who  come  with  dull,  apathetic  faces 
<?hange  and  brighten  as  they  are  brought  under  the  influence 
of  more  favorable  conditions,  how  cheerfulness  takes  the 
plaoe  of  discouragement,  how  steadiness  of  purpose  and  de 
sire  to  do  and  to  do  well  take  the  place  of  apathy  and  sullen 
indifference,  one  cannot  doubt  the  wisdom  of  supporting  such 
schools  and  supporting  them  liberally,  cannot  doubt  that 
they  are  valuable  agents  in  preventing  crime  and  pauiierism. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  during  the 
past  year  has  been  as  follows : 

BovK.  Girls.  Total. 

Academj'  Avenue 11  H         IH 

Burnside  Stropt   I'J  4         IB 

Smith   Hill    12  ('►         18 

Of  the  fifty  pupils  registei^ed  four  have  left  school  during 
the  year  to  go  to  work;  two  have  been  transferred  to  the 
regular  schools ;  one  has  l>eeu  transferred  to  a  private  school ; 
and  one  has  moved  out  of  the  city.  The  average  age  of  the 
forty-two  pupils  now  enrolled  is  ten  years.  Up  to  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  years  the  kindergarten  can  do  as  much  for 
the  development  of  the  mentally  deficient  child  as  the  si>ecial 
school,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  children  be  placed 
in  the  special  schools  as  soon  after  that  age  is  reached  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  important  not  only  because  these  children  arc 
more  susceptible  to  impressions,  and  their  feeble  powers  are 
more  easily  quickened  at  that  age,  but  it  is  important  also 
that  thev  be  taken  before  bad  habits  become  established,  be- 
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fore  listlessness  and  inattention  have  been  increased  through 
repeatedly  going  over  work  which  they  have  no  power  to 
grasp,  before  discouragement  and  apathy  have  exerted  their 
paralyzing  influence.  The  examinations  of  the  medical  exam- 
iners have  already  been  of  great  assistance  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  pupils  now  being 
recommended  for  admission  to  these  schools  are  younger 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

During  the  year  teachers^  meetings  have  been  held  once 
in  two  weeks  for  the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  the 
daily  work,  particularly  those  connected  with  manual  train- 
ing. Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  race 
development  for  its  bearing  on  what  is  most  instinctive  in 
the  child,  particularly  to  the  industrial  tendencies  of  the 
race  and  the  development  of  the  workmanship  instinct  that 
through  long  inheritance  may  be  depended  upon  as  present 
even  in  those  of  feeble  mental  endowment  and  may  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agents,  if  rightly  used,  in  effecting 
their  improvement. 

In  some  important  respects  the  work  in  these  schools  has 
come  to  a  standstill  for  want  of  proper  equipment  to  carry 
on  that  which  has  already  been  started.  The  need  of  a  gym- 
nasium with  proper  apparatus  is  daily  felt,  also  for  play- 
grounds where  the  children  may  play  freely  and  where, 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  exercise  may  be  taken  in  the 
open  air,  where  running,  jumping,  leaping,  and  vaulting 
would  be  entered  into  with  greater  zest  than  is  possible  in 
the  quarters  now  provided.  These  schools  are  none  of  them 
located  in  a  building  with  a  yard.  This  means  not  only 
that  there  is  no  school  playground,  but  also  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  school  gardens,  which  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored, as  gardening  would  be  an  excellent  form  of  occupa- 
tion for  these  children.     This  year  the  need  for  handwork 
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suitable  for  the  boys  has  been  especially  felt.  In  one  school 
the  boys  themselves  brought  tools  and  materials  for  wood- 
work. Odds  and  ends  of  wood  and  cheap,  dull  tools  are  not 
calculated  to  secure  the  best  results,  but  the  boys  worked 
with  such  interest  and  eagerness  that  no  one  could  see  them 
without  realizing  that  the  work  they  were  engaged  in  was 
meeting  some  inner  need  and  was  in  a  high  degree  aiding 
their  development.  The  book-racks,  stools,  and  toy  furni- 
ture which  these  boys  made  showed  an  amount  of  ability  to 
work  in  this  way  which  deserves  to  be  guided  and  given 
opportunities  to  express  itself  with  better  tools  and  materi- 
als. It  is  hoped  that  a  bench  and  set  of  tools  suitable  for 
simple  woodwork  may  be  placed  in  each  of  these  schools  for 
use  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BESSIE  M.  SCHOLFIELD. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   TRUANT  OFICER. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :     I    hereby    respectfully    present    my    annual    report   as 
Truant  Officer  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

Number  of  cases  of  absence  and  lateness,  not  truancy,  acted  upon . .  3,321 

'*         "      **      "truancy   acted   upon 720 

*'         **    notices  sent  to  parents  and  truants 4,041 

mis<*rUaneou8    lettipis    and    notices 1.21M) 

warnings  to  employers  for  illegal  employment 23 


«• 


•(         «• 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  ninety-five  (95)  persons  were 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  attendance  law.  Chap- 
ter 64  of  the  General  Laws.  Of  these  ten  (10)  were  adults,  eighty-two 
(82)  were  boys,  and  three  (3)  were  girls.  This  number  of  prosecutions 
is  twenty-three  more  than  last  year.  Of  these  i)er8ons  prosecuted,  seven 
were  residents  of  Ward  1.  none  of  Ward  II,  seven  of  W'ard  III,  fifteen 
of  Ward  IV,  four  of  Ward  V.  six  of  Ward  VI.  ten  of  Ward  VII.  nine  of 
Ward  VIII.  twenty-seven  of  Ward  IX,  and  ten  of  Ward  X. 

Of  the  eighty-five  children  prosecuted,  two  were  seven  years  old,  one 
was  eight  years  old,  five  were  nine  years  old.  fifteen  were  ten  years  old, 
nineteen  were  eleven  years  old,  twenty-four  were  twelve  years  old,  seven- 
teen were  thirteen  years  old,  and  two  were  fourteen  years  old. 

Average  age,  11  years,  3  months,  29  days.  Last  year,  11  years,  5 
months,   1  day. 

Of  the  complaints  upon  which  were  based  the  ninety-five  prosecutions, 
ninety  were  from  thirty-five  different  public  schools  and  five  were  from 
Catholic  schools. 

Of  the  ninety-five  persons  prosecuted,  seventy-four  were  placed  on 
probation  and  continue  on  probation:  six  were  placed  on  probation  and 
later  committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School  or  Oaklawn  School ;  eight 
were  committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School  without  probation,  they  being 
already  on  probation  for  other  offenses :  three  were  fined ;  two  were  dis- 
charged after  probation,  and  two  were  acquitted,  in  one  case  on  account 
of  faiiur»»  to  prove  age  of  a  foreign-born  child,  and  one  because  the  testi- 
mony showed   tlie  fault  to  lie  almost  wholly  with  the  parent. 
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Of  the  eighty-seven  remaining  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  forty-four  still  remain  on  probation,  thirty-four 
have  been  discharged,  and  nine  have  been  committed  to  the  Sockanosset 
School. 

Combining  the  action  in  cases  brought  to  prosecution  this  year  with 
the  cases  remaining  on  probation  at  the  end  of  last  year,  we  find  that 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905.  thirty-six  persons  have  been  dis- 
charged after  probation,  twenty-three  have  been  committed  to  the  Socka- 
nosset  or  Oakiawn  School,  three  have  been  fined,  two  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  remain  on  probation  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  number  of  commit  men  ts  is  three  less  than  during  last 
year,  and  thirtj'-one  more  persons  are  now  on  probation  than  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year. 

As  heretofore,  I  have  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  regular  probation  officers,  and  the  joint  effort  has  been  to 
save  offenders,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  from  that  sort  of  punitive  treat- 
ment that  really  decreases  the  opportunity,  and  in  some  cases  the  desire, 
of  offenders  to  change  about  from  the  wrong  course  in  life  to  law- 
abiding  conduct 

While  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  remove  no 
offenders  from  the  active  scenes  in  life,  where  the  ties  of  family  affection, 
however  weak,  and  the  struggles,  efforts,  and  economies  necessary  to 
secure  a  livelihood  are  ever  present,  teaching  the  young  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  to  make  his  own  >vay  in  life,  in  cases  where  an  evident 
disposition  to  continually  evade  the  fulfillment  of  promises,  and  where 
the  environment  makes  apparently  hopeless  the  effort  to  reform,  and  where 
restraint  seems  a  necessary  factor  in  the  work  of  reformation,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  our  excellent  state  swhools  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  evils  of  institutional  life  seem  to  me  to  be  largely  the  lack  of 
necessity  for  constant  and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  individual  to  exist 
and  thus  to  become  self-reliant.  As  some  forms  of  charity  tend  to  make 
habitual  paupers,  I  fear  too  long  continued  institutional  life  tends  to 
make  habitual  dependents,  leaning  always  for  all  the  necessary  con- 
comitants of  living,  upon  some  strong,  supporting,  restraining,  and  di- 
rectory power. 

The  advantages  of  institutional  life  are  better  opportunities  for  physi- 
cal improvement,  the  certainty  that  the  inmate  will  neither  see  nor  engage 
in  any  form  of  dissipation,  that  he  will  lead  a  clean,  industrious  life. 
and  learn  habitually  to  perform  the  ordinary  acts  of  life  with  propriety 
and  regularity. 
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I  feel  all  the  more  free  to  use  these  institutions  from  the  policy  of 
those  in  control  of  placing  out  on  parole  these  juveniles  when  they  hare 
earned  their  release  by  a  continued  period  of  good  behavior. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  juvenile,  instead  of  being  committed  to  an 
institution,  is  placed  upon  probation  and  must  immediately  be  sent  back 
to  his  home,  where  vice,  drunkenness,  and  misery  are  the  dominant  fac- 
tors, poor  surroundings  for  a  youth  really  intending  to  reform  his  ways. 
If  the  probation  officers  could  have  a  home,  where  such  juveniles  could 
be  temporarily  cared  for,  until  parental  affection  should  be  aroused  and 
necessary  steps  taken  to  improve  the  home  surroundings,  the  chances  for 
success  in  the  work  of  reformation  would  be  vastly  increased.  For  three 
years  I  have  made  this  statement,  while  the  mansion  in  Davis  Park  has 
been  unused  and  decaying  and  while  other  buildings  might  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  The  friends  of  such  a  home  will  venture  to  furnish 
and  maintain  it  if  the  building  can  be  allotted  to  their  use. 

The  reports  from  scientific  investigators  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
and  skilled  observers  in  many  more,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  main 
difference  between  truants  and  other  juvenile  offenders,  and  normal  chil- 
dren who  do  not  trouble  us  with  grave  offense,  is  lack  of  physical  sus- 
tenance and  mental  and  moral  training  caused  by  the  vicious  surround- 
ings in  which  they  live.  In  nearly  all  cases,  under  proper  surroundings. 
they  would  have  been  as  physically  sound  and  well,  as  mentally  alert, 
as  morally  correct  as  normal  children. 

If  the  conclusion  is  correct  the  main  effort  towards  reform  should  ue 
to  improve  these  conditions.  We  now  segregate  these  offenders  for 
treatment.  The  scientific  course  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future 
is  to  prevent  these  degenerating  influences  and  environments  from  sur- 
rounding children  in  their  natural  homes. 

It  should  be  recognized  as  a  most  grievous  offense  for  parents  to  sur- 
round their  homes  and  children  with  immoral  and  debasing  influences, 
and  the  responsibility  for  proper  care  and  culture  of  children  should  be 
driven  home  to  neglectful  and  dissipated  parents.  It  is  not  poverty  but 
vice  that  creates  nine-tenths  of  the  disastrous  conditions. 

A  test  of  comparative  success  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  can  readily  be  computed  from  figures  gathered  by  enumerators  wholly 
uninterested  and  without  the  slightest  idea  that  their  returns  were  to 
be  used  for  this  test. 

The  absolute  compulsory  attendance  ages  are  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  inclusive.  Children  of  these  ages  are  exempt  from  attendance 
only  because  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  or  under  statutory  provi- 
sions like  the  demand  for  vaccination  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to 
school,  or  the  quarantine  of  persons  liable  to  spread  contagious  diseases. 
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By  computing  the  percentage  that  children  of  these  ages  who  attended 
no  school  during  the  last  school  census  year  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
children  of  these  ages  as  enumerated  in  the  last  school  census,  we  find 
that  the  non-attendants  of  these  ages  average  in  the  state  1.27  per  cent 
Curiously  enough,  this  is  the  exact  percentage  in  Providence,  which  is 
the  twelfth  city  or  town  in  the  state  in  rank  in  this  matter,  and  leads 
all  the  cities.  This  is  as  good  a  showing  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
In  fact,  the  quarantine  of  children  in  the  Tobey  Street  Home,  which 
occurs  nearly  every  year  would  make  a  large  share  of  this  percentage.  . 

Compared  with  this  percentage  of  1.27  for  Providence,  I  note  Rich- 
mond 4.93,  Tiverton  4.96,  Gloucester  4.99,  Johnston  5.28,  Portsmouth 
5.58,  Harrington  5.74,  Warwick  6.79,  and  Coventry  10.06. 

At  the  last  session^ of  the  general  assembly  the  factory  inspection 
laws  were  radically  amended.  The  changes  in  general,  as  they  modify 
the  law  under  which  the  truant  officer  acts,  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  absolute  repeal  of  the  provisions  for  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain children  twelve  years  of  age. 

2.  The  enactment  of  provisions  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and,  after  the  end  of  the  year  1906* 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  even  during  school  vacations, 
except  in  household  service  or  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

3.  Making  it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee,  through  its  agent,  to 
issue  certificates  of  age  for  employment  under  Chapter  68  instead  of 
under  Chapter  64  of  the  General  Laws,  and  making  specific  additions 
to  the  conditions  demanded  for  the  issuing  of  such  certificates. 

4.  Probably  concurrent  authority  for  truant  officers  and  factory  in- 
spectors to  prosecute  employers  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
not  holding  certificates,  and  sole  authority  for  factory  inspectors  in  such 
cases  of  children  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GILBERT  E.  WHITTEMORE, 

TruQ/ni  Officer. 
September  29,  1905. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  respectfully  make  my  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1905,  as  Agent  of  the  School  Committee  under  Chapter 
68  of  the  General  Laws. 

1,076  age  and  employment  certificates  of  the  new  form,  required  since 
April  1,  1905,  have  been  issued  and  are  still  outstanding. 
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41  age  and  employment  certificates  of  the  new  form  have  been  issued 
and  have  expired,  their  holders  having  become  sixteen  years  of  age. 

3,053  age  certificates  of  the  old  form  (legal  and  in  force  until  Jan.  1, 
1906)  are  still  outstanding  (June  30,  1905). 

Of  these  4,170  certificates.  2,410  were  issued  to  boys,  and  1,760  were 
issued  to  girls. 

Of  these  children 

2,142  were  born  in  Providence. 
322     "         "       "   Rhode  Island,  outside  of  Providence. 
596     *'         •*       *'   the  United  States,  outside  of  Rhode  Island. 
581     "         **       "   Italy. 
147     "         '•       "   Canada. 
382     "  *       *'   other  parts  of  the  worlTl. 

These  children  were  residents  of  the  several  wards  as  follows : 

191  of  the  sixth,  195  of  the  first.  225  of  the  seventh,  250  of  the  second- 

330  of  the  fifth,  342  of  the  fourth,  587  of  the  eighth,  640  of  the  third. 

699  of  the  ninth,  and  711  of  the  tenth. 

Of  the  holders  of  age  and   employment  certificates  on   June   *K>.    190i"> 

(not  expired), 

1.711  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
1.440  were  fourteen  but  not  fifteen  years  of  age. 
062  were  thirteen  but  not  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  average  age  of  these  children  was  14  years,  7  months,  25  days. 

At  the  time  of  the  report  of  last  year,  children  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  not  required  to  hold  certificates  in  order  to  be  lawfully  emploj-ed. 
('omi)arisonH  with  last  year  can.  liowevcr.  be  made  only  on  the  agei^  un- 
der fifteen.  The  average  Mffe  of  <'hildren  thirteen  and  fourteen  yeni*s 
of  aj:e  holding  certificatt^s  on  .Tune  .'^).  llHK'i.  was  14  years.  1  monrh.  '• 
days.  For  the  pre<'e<ling  year,  on  June  30,  1IK)4.  the  average  ;ige  of 
tliirteen  and  fonrteen-year-oi<I  children  holding  <'ertificates  was  14  years. 
2  montlis.    14  days. 

The  total  number  of  children  thirteen  and  fourteen  yeai-s  of  age  hold- 
ing certificates  on  June  80.  1905.  was  2.408.  I'he  number  for  the  prp- 
c«ding  year  on  June  30,  1904.  was  2.094.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
314  more  certificates  to  children  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
outstanding  this  year  than  last  year,  which,  added  to  the  1,711  certifi- 
cates to  children  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  were  not  required  to  hold  such 
certificates  last  year,  makes  a  total  increase  in  certificates  of  2.025  over 
last  year. 
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Not  all  the  holders  of  these  certificates  are  at  work;  many  get  them 
hoping  to  obtain  work  and  still  remain  at  school.  Previous  to  April  1, 
1906,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  furnished  with  certificates  to  work  on 
Saturdays.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  thirteen  and 
fourteen-year-old  class. 

A  great  deal  of  work  will  be  necessary  to  replace  old  form  certificates 
with  the  required  new  form,  which  must  be  done  by  Jan.  1,  1006;  after 
that  the  increased  work  from  the  new  law  will  be  less  burdensome,  the 
increase  consisting  of  more  detailed  description  of  the  holders  of  certifi- 
cates and  certificates  to  children  fifteen  years  of  age,  not  required  under 
the  old  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GILBERT  E.  WHITTEMORE, 

Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 
September  29,  1905. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Student  Tkachers   Who  Have   Completed  the  Course  in  Training, 

190*-11KV5. 

Florence  B.  Beitenman,  B.  P.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Latin. 

Guy  B.  Colburn,  A.  B.  (C.  H.  S.),  Latin. 

Flora  M.  Cotton,  A.  B.  (C.  U.  S.),  Latin. 

Linda  M.  Lowell,  B.  P.  (Hope  St.  H.  8.),  Botany,  Physiology. 

Jacob  A.  Mattuck,  B.  P.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 

Harry  Sinalley,  B.  P.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  History. 

Student  Teacherm  or  the  Second  Type. 

Howard  F.  Hart,  A.  B.  (E.  H.  S),  Physics,  Chemistry. 
Edith  M.  Tillinghast,  B.  P.  (E.  H.  S.),  Mathematics,  Civics. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Qraduates  of  Training  Scliools,  January  37,  1905. 

Grammar  Schools. 


First  School. 
(State  Training.) 

Second  School. 
(City  Training.) 

Peace  St. 

Roosevelt  St. 

Academy  Ave. 

Oxford  St. 

Point  St. 

Appointment. 

Bessie  M.  Alden 

Doyle  Ave. 

Bridgham. 

Doyle  Ave. 

Bridgham. 

Helena  M.  Brindle 

Mabel  E.  Cram 

Roosevelt  St. 

Violet  M.  Leonard 

fiStella  C.  Macdonald. . . 

Primary  Schools. 


Julia  E.  Barry 

Willow  St. 

Webster  Ave. 

Elizabeth  V.  Carroll  — 

Highland  Park. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Marv  E.  Clifford 

Charles  St. 
Doyle  Ave. 

Calhoun  Ave. 
Somerset  St. 

At  well's  Ave. 

Agnes  K.  Crofwell 

America  St. 

Ruth  E.  Hoxsie 

Bridgham. 
Highland  Park. 

Elm  wood  Ave. 

Elm  wood  A  v. 
Arnold  St. 

Lottie  Hurd 

America  St. 

Genevieve  S.  McNiff 

•Willard  Ave. 

(  Somerset  St. 
Killingly  St. 

Mary  J.  Mulligan 

Willow  St. 

River  Ave. 

Covell  St. 

Elizabeth  T.  O'Brien. . . . 

Willow  St. 

Willard  Ave. 

Marie  E.  Powers 

Benefit  St. 

1  Killingly  St. 
i  Harris  Ave. 

Mabel  M.  Stratton 

Eden  Park. 

Helen  M.  White 

California  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 

Althea  St. 

City  Training;:  School. 
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Qraduates  of  Training  Schools*  June  30,  1905- 

Grammar  Schools. 


Elizabeth  P.  Anthony. 

Mary  E.  Budlong 

Beatrice  Gile 

Hannah  Heatou , 

Theresa  R.  McKenna. 

Mary  E.  Oslin 

Ellen  J.  Parker 

Inez  V.  Sayer 

Helene  Schutz 

Marjorie  W.  Shaw 


First  School. 
(Stat«  Training.) 


Bridghaiu. 
B.  U.  (irad. 
Doyle  Are. 
B.  U.  Grad. 
B.  U.  Grad. 
B.  U.  Grad. 
Doyle  Ave. 
B.  U.  Grad. 
Bri<lgham. 
B.  U.  Grad. 


Second  School. 
(City  Training.) 


Appointment. 


Academy  Ave. 

Point  St. 
Roosevelt  St. 

Point  St.       I 
Roosevelt  St.         Oxford  St. 
Academy  Ave.  iRegent  Ave.  Pr. 
Oxford  St.      I 
Oxford  St. 
Peace  St.       j 
Peace  St.       I 


Primary  Schools. 


Jennie  M.  Bransrteld. 


Smith  St. 


Martha  K.  Cole |  California  Ave. 

Maude  Collins '   

Olivia  M.  C.  Day ' 

I 

Nellie  I.  Flynn ; 

i 

Eleanor  M.  Gannon ( 


Elizabeth  I.  Grady 

Eva  B.  Hayden 

Bessie  A.  Loftns 

.Mary  J.  G.  McAlonan. 
Theresa  V.  McKenna. . 
Hannah  T.  OHara.    .. 

Viola  V .  Ploettner 

Stella  H.  Rohblee 


Plain  St. 
Kden  Park. 
Charles  St. 

Plain  St. 

Snninier  St. 
Brid^hani. 
Plain  St. 
Eden  Park. 
California  Ave. 
Charlas  St. 
Charles  St. 


Somerset  St. 

Elm  wood  Ave. 

Benefit  St. 

Webster  Ave. 

Calhoun  Ave. 

Calhoun  Ave. 

j  Willard  Are. 
I  j  Harris  Ave. 

Willard  Ave. 

Somerset  St. 

River  Ave. 

River  Ave. 
Beacon  Ave. 

Arnold  St. 
Willard  Ave. 


Annie  T.  Wood i  California  Ave.      Harris*  Ave. 
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Winners  of  Anthony  Medals. 

1905. 


High  Schools. 

English  High  School.  Bessie  G.  Burns.  Adolph    Gorman. 

Classical  High   School,       Madeline  A.  Field.  Edward  J.  Holleo. 

Hope  Street  High  School,  Philip  Burbank,  Josephine  T.  Sackett. 

Technical   High    School,      Florence  Alicia  Kennon,  Edward  Sheldon  Spicer. 


Grammar  Schools. 


Academy  Avenue  Grammar  School. 
Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Bridgham   Grammar  School, 
Broad   Street  Grammar  School, 
Candace   Street  Grammar  School, 
Doyle  Avenw^  Grammar  School, 
Federal    Street   Grammar    School. 
Manton  Avenue  Grammar  School. 
Messer  Street  <irnmmnr  School, 
Oxford    Street   Grammar   School, 
Peace   Street  Grammar    School, 
Point   Street   Grammar   School, 
Roosevelt   Street  Grammar   School. 
Thayer   Street  Grammar   School. 
Vineyard    Street   Grammar    School, 


Ella  M.  Gilfillan. 
Ethel  Maude  Sainsbury. 
Bessie  May  Andrews. 
Marion  L.  Tucker. 
Herbert   E.   Eklund. 
Annie   L.   McDonald, 
Harriet   M.    Cullen. 
Marion  R.  Mackie. 
I^na  T.  Nelson. 
Irene  E.   Bowder. 
George  Raymond  Conibear. 
Sarah  Martha  Gorman. 
Annie  Pearl  Moore. 
Helen  A.  Moffit. 
Agnes  May  Newell. 
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Number  Attending   Public,  Catholic  and  Select   Schools, 

and  not  Attending  Any  School,  According 

to  School  Census. 

Cenbits  Takes  is  JiHUiiiv  or  Each  Teah. 


9^7 


30,487  22,819 

31  .MO  I      la.tm 
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School  Ceosus  by  Wards*  January  *  1905.    Schools  and  Sexes. 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  for  the 

First  Quarter  of  Several  Years*  Indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1881) . 


Primary. 


3,9(12 
4,894 
6,154 
6,054 
6,432 
6,807 
5,462 
6,240 
5,670 
6,384 
6,K)7 
6,981 
(5,970 
7,428 
7,130 
7. 315 
7,464 


Special. 


1890-1* 

1891-2 

181)2-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895^6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-19(r2 

1002-190;{ 

19():M9(^ 

ij)(M-i5K)r> 


90 

99 

128 

170 

2''1 
2r.7 
242 

2.Ki 

220 

2.;o 


Intermediate. 

Grammar. 

2,123 

2,687 

2,680 

2,978 

2,686 

3,196 

2,659 

3,669 

3,185 

3,689 

3,232 

3,761 

3,175 

3,697 

2,961 

3,652 

3,138 

3.666 

3,358 

3,884 

3,639 

4,267 

3,327 

4,472 

3.677 

4.642 

3,674 

4.703 

3,191 

4,775 

3,322 

4,733 

9.329 

4,689 

393 
376 
394 
451 
500 
6'r8 
615 
417 
450 
646 
606 
704 
746 
724 
715 
756 
848 


ToUl. 


K  inder- 
garten. 


Primary,     (tfaraiuar. 


218 

313 

524 

579 

7H0 

803 

979 

1,0,« 

1,278 

1.3«»9 

1,487 

l,r>41 

1..M3 


10,251 
10.769 
11, m8 
11,648 
12.089 
12.1.M 
13.103 
13.708 
14.746 
15,271 
15,3(59 
1G.191 
15.873 
15.130 
13.1H?7 


4,952 
4,467 
4,460 
4,735 
4,991 
4,K64 
5,026 
5.024 
5.340 
5,333 
5,226 
5,515 
0,356 
6,794 
8.277 


9,165 
10,928 
11,430 
12,129 
12,800 
12,828 
12,848 
12,176 
12,874 
14.171 
16,221 
15,484 
15,835 
16,429 
15,811 
16,12fi 
16.330 


ligh. 

ToUl. 

»40 

16,043 

904 

16.140 

847 

16,573 

1,083 

17.671 

1.329 

If. 023 

1,427 

19,123 

1.533 

20,5?0 

1.674 

21.379 

2.106      1 

•23.394 

1,792 

23.656 

l,9;i0 

24.(160 

1,952 

25,2t» 

1,895 

25,m\ 

1,931 

25,622 

1,990 

25,977 

•  Fnuii  this  date  the  fifi^ures  jriven  do  not  include  re-enrolmenU*. 
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A  Table  Showiog  the  Eorolmentt  Average  Number  Belonging  and 
Average  Atteodaocet  for  Each  of  Several  Years. 


Year. 


188^1890. . . 
1890-1891... 
1891-1892. . . 
1892-1893. . . 
189^-1894... 
1894-1895. . . 
1895-1896. . . 
1896-1897... 
1897-1^98. . . 
1898-1899. . , 
i89»-1900. . , 
1900-1901.. 
1901-1902. . 
1902-1903. . 
1903-1901.. 
1904-1905. . 

8 


Gross 
Enrolment. 


20,802 
21,095 
21,541 
22,020 
23,390 
24,680 
25,469 
27,050 
29,464 
30,479 
31,957 
32,540 
32,741 
34,142 
33,482 
34,330 


Net 
Enrolment. 


17,965 
17,638 
18.236 
18,772 
20,113 
20,590 
21,298 
22,883 
25,053 
25,839 
27,412 
27,737 
28,051 
28,866 
28,725 
29,793 


Ave.  No. 
Belonging. 


14,199.6 

14,529.2 

15,314.2 

15,349.5 

16,295. 

17,111. 

17,681.5 

18,877.5 

20,568.7 

21.379.6 

22,121.4 

22,481.6 

23,;«)3. 

23,654.3 

23,758.5 

24,719.7 


Averaok 
Attendanck. 


12,924.1 

13,359.7 

14,968.2 

13,861.6 

14,906. 

15,703.2 

16,12.3.1 

17,097.5 

18,713.9 

19,232.7 

19,986.1 

20,549.5 

21,377.6 

21,319.6 

21,637.6 

22,506. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS,  1904-1905. 


City  population  by  census  of  1880. 

1885. 
1890. 
1895 
1900. 
1905 


»* 


it 


i( 


»* 


t( 


tt 


ti 


ti 


tt 


ti 


it 


104,852 
118.070 
132,146 
145.472 
175,597 
198,635 


Number  attending  public  schools  according  to  school  census 

Catholic   schools    

select  or   private  schools 

not  in  any  school 


(( 


it 


(( 


(( 


Total    school    population 


(Boys,    18,730 
(Girls.    18,883 


Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  public  schools: 

Males    

Females     

Average  number  of  teachers  employed 

Total    enrolment   of   pupils , 

P^nrolment  of  pupils,  with  re-enrolments  deducted 

AvjBrage  number  of  pupils  belonging 

Average   attendance    


Number  of  schools: 

High    Schools    

Grammar    Schools    , 

Primary    Schools    , 

Schools  for  Individual  Work... 
Schools  for  Backward  Children. 


26,363 

5199 

462 

5.589 

37,613 


59 
682 
70934 
34,330 
29,793 
24,719.7 
22.506 


4 

15 

72 

7 

3 


Total 


101 


Assessed  value  of  school  property,  July,   1905 $2,777,409  00 

'*     the    city,    July,    1905 |222,391,940  00 


ti 
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SALARIES. 

flncludet  changet  made  June  SO,  1905.) 

S,.p.rm.*nde-t    $4.000  00 

First  *»i,taDt  «»perin<Pnd.nt 2.000  00 

Second   a>Bl9tai.t   sup^rintenilent l.™0  OO 

Principals  of  lilKli  schools |2^S00  00  to  8.000  00 

Junior  masters  of  high   Bchools 1.800  00  to  2000  00 

Fir,t  fl»i.unt-.  in  high  schools 1.600  00  to  1.800  00 

Second        "  "      ■■  "       1.300  00  to  1.500  00 

Third  "  "      '■  ■'       1.000  00  to  1.200  00 

Fourth        700  00  to      900  00 

Special   teachers  of  elocution   in   high  schools 900  00 

TescLerB-in-lraidng  in  the  high  Kboola 400  00 

Special  teacher.  Junior   dppnrtnient,  in  high   schools 900  00 

Princiiials  In  flfleeu  gi-aQiuiat  scbools 2,200  00 

f  rincipal  in  one  ginmmur  H^hool         1.800  00 

AssislantB  in  gramnar  qui]  primary  schoolB: 

For  their  first  year  of  serTice 500  00 

For  their  second   year        550  00 

Fon  their  third  jear    600  00 

For  their  fourth  jear   650  00 

For  their  fifth  year    700  00 

For  their  sixth  and  subsequent  rears,  the  maximum  al- 
lowed for  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed  ; 

Grades  iiae  to  seven,  inclusive,  maximum 760  00 

Grade  «ight,WBiimiim  900  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools  of  six  or  more  rooms   (in 

addition  to  other  salary )_ 75  00 

Oilier  nriiiei[iuU  of  primary  schools  (in  addition  to  other 

salary)    50  00 

Teachers  of  ungraded  rooms,  maximum 775  00 

Critic  teachers.  Kranmiar  grade $900  00  to  1,100  00 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade  (in  addition  to  other 

■alary         60  00  to      100  00 

Pupil  tea.hers    300  00 

Kindergarten  teachers,  two  sessions,  same  as  primary  teachers. 

Eindergarteu  teachers,  one  session $350  00  to  525  00 

Director    of    kindergarten ^^    and    schools    for    backward 

children     1.200  00 

Principals  of  schools  for  individual  work 850  00 

Assistants  in  schools  for  individual  work $600  00  to  $776  00 

Principals  and  assistants  in  schools  for  backward  children, 
the  same  as  for  schools  tor  individual  work. 

Director  of  music 2,000  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  music,  each 1,000  00 

Director  of  drawing $1,800  00  to  2.000  uO 

Assistant  teachers  of  drawing,  each 1,000  00 

Director  ot  physical  training 1.000  00 

Director  of  penmanship 1,200  00 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING 


,.„.,„.„,.,.. 

evriu,  RaiiBTEBEn. 
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1 
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08 
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2M 
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Ml 

TD 
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U.G 
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i«.a 
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18-0 
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I8.B 
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IW 
IIS 

34 

ei 
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Ml 
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s 

M 

3 

AoBdeiU).  Avenue  School 

" 

BriJKlmm  Sireet  8C1.001 

^' 

a 

J. 

Ht  Pleuuit  School 

1  '      1 

1       IB 

11 

10 

» 

14 

R«»e.elt  Street  School 

^ 

10 

Vewie  Street  dcliool 

^ 

.■i,5i7i  i.a; 

..,« 

a.m 

1» 

33T 

Length  of  term  in  evenings,  100. 

Number  ot  different  tewbers  employed :    Men.  92.    Women.  103.    Toi 
t^luclpal  employment  ut  pupils  In  ds/tlnie:    1.  Openitliea.    2.  Clerl 
Average  nuuilier  i)f  pupile,  toiiver^e  Wacher:    RvgUtered.  30.1. 
■'  '■  Belonglnji,  W.S. 

"  AieragefttteodiiiKi  1 

Minimum  age  of  admlmlon  ot  pupils.  13  jeant. 
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SCHOOLS,  SEASON  OF  1904-1905. 


a™,.. 

>CE    OF 

P.r,U.. 

CO«T  OF  ImTBl'CTION. 

k 

1 

!»„f 

?«..„ 

Amoum  P.M  T«ch™. 

S 

^ 

p 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

883 

«» 

8.M0 

» 

8     1,SM 

,.m 

2.483 

13.884  00 

«.6MW 

#6.242  80 

231 

m 

3.0SU 

14 

1       437 

973 

1,400 

877  80 

1.072  00 

1.944  80 

121 

93 

[.BBO 

9 

7       490 

474 

set 

833  00 

663  00 

1.498  00 

IW 

m 

.i.cmo 

9 

S       544 

39B 
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TOOM 
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in 
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13 

4       B8J 
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14 
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IW 
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M» 
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1.400 

B 

3        29G 
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10 
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848 

1.036 
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1.886  00 

« 

46 

920 

s 
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198 

49fi 

496  00 

247  66 

142  80 

B7 

S2 

i.a4fl 

6 

G     m 

446 

614 

306  00 

619  80 

1JM8  00 

1 

109 

e      96 

181 

109 

B4S0O 
288  00 

291  DO 

S-9  00 

a,8«( 

2,074 

.,,- 

"^ 

;^, 

9.44B 

1^. 

•  14,M3  00 

<13,;bi  00 

(28,294  00 

Eipendlcures  lor  intlructlon,  iDClnilini;  BnpcrrlBion  and  muaic,  (28,291.00, 

Oenenl  ex  peniei,  (8,000.29. 

Janitors'  MUrim,  (2,432.10, 

Total  flipendlluri^s.  (38.726.38. 

Per  capita  coat  for  Intlructlon  lucludlnic  luperrition  nnd  mnaic: 

1.  01  number  reglaured (8  45 

2.  of  aitrago  belonglDjt 0  89 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1905- 


Amount  appropriated  for  public  schools  from  ^ 

tax  levy   ^063,000  00 

Additional  appropriation   6.000  00 

$669.0(j0  00 

Amounts  from  other  sources : 

State  of  Rhode  Island $32,506  47 

Tuition,  non-residents   14,297  50 

Poll  taxes   21,646  84 

Dog  licenses 11,301  70 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies 465  86 

Sale  of  furniture  and  iron 388  22 

80.606  59 

$749,606  59 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 

1905. 


Salaries : 

High    schools    $114,489  67 

Grammar    schools    139,042  13 

I'rimary   schools    197,001  94 

Kindergartens   22.510  86 

Schools    for    individual    work 11.994  00 

Schools  for  backward   children 2,250  00 

Special  teachers  and  directors: 

Drawing    $3,800  00 

Music    3.967)  67 

Penmanship    1,190  00 

Physical    training    1,600  00 

Kindergartens  and  schools 

for  backward  children  1,188  00 


11,745  67 

Librarian,  teachers'   library    600  00 

Pay   of   permanent    substitutes    for    cler- 
ical   work    2,325  00 


$501,959  27 

Superintendent    of    schools 4,000  00 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools 3,600  00 

Office  and  supply  room 8,087  00 

Superintendent  of  school  property  and  employes 3,240  00 

Janitors: 

Day    $51,941  18 

Evening    2,432  10 


Truant   officer    $1,500  00 

Clerk    600  00 

Other  expenses  720  09 


54,373  28 


2,820  09 

Horse  and  carriage,  superintendent  of  school  property 499  01 

Janitors*  supplies    2,269  45 

Furniture  and  repairs   8,099  42 

Carting  furniture    218  45 

Rent  of  pianos 449  02 

Tuning,  repairing  and  moving 100  25 


Amount  carried  forward $589,715  84 
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Amount  brought  forward $589,715  84 

Care   of  clocks 850  30 

Text-books    17,268  08 

Reference   and   library   books 294  46 

Stationery   and   supplies,    including   apparatus 18,180  33 

Freight   and  express 161  46 

Carting    supplies    704  41 

Printing    2,883  79 

Advertising    * 62  89 

Instructors  of  typewriting  in   high  schools 930  00 

Care  of  text-books,  English  High  School 436  80 

Clerical  services,  English  High  School 370  00 

Assistant  to  engineer,  Technical  High  School 216  00 

Equipment  physical   laboratory,   Classical   High   School . . .  779  68 

Services   at   examinations 6  50 

♦Coal 52,457  77 

Wood     1.951  88 

Light    4,119  93 

Water    3,604  04 

Rent  of  buildings 1,535  00 

Tuition : 

Rhode  Island   School  of  Design $1,497  00 

Rhode   Island   Normal   School 12,91141 

Town  of  Cranston 635  10 

15,043  51 

Postage    690  49 

Horse   and   carriage,    superintendent   of .  schools 300  00 

Rent  of  telephones: 

General  office    $91  50 

Secretary's   office    9  00 

Superintendent   of    schools,    office 9  00 

Superintendent   of  schools,   residence. ...  52  50 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  office  9  00 

Truant    officer    99  00 

Supply   room    70  50 

Amounts    carried    forward $340  50  $707,563  16 


•  Coal  for  1903-4  paid  for  from  appropriation  for  1904-6,  $10,742.59.  This  should  be 
deducted  from  above  amount,  952.457.77,  making  the  amount  of  coal  for  day  schools 
941,715.18:  adding  to  this  the  amount  of  coal  for  evening  schools,  9*2,528.81,  makes  the 
total  amount  paid  for  coal  bought  for  1904-5,  $44,243. 99. 
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Amounts    brought    forward $340  50   $707,563  16 

Superintendent  of  school  property,  office  90  00 
Superintendent  of   school   property,   resi- 
dence      85  00 

Classical    High    School 99  00 

Hope  Street  High  School 80  25 

694  75 

Use  of  tariff  lines 4  60 

Diplomas   and   engrossing 354  86 

Insurance     115  UO 

Binding    43  40 

Rebinding   text-books    726  73 

<yensus : 

Carriage  hire $8  00 

Printing     75  43 

Railroad    tickets    10  00 

Postage    4  00 

Maps   and   directories 3  90 

Stationery  and  supplies 6  54 

Supervision     200  00 

TabulatiiJg    150  00 

Clerical   services    519  25 

Enumerating    564  21 

1,541  33 

Transportation  of   teachers 328  00 

Traveling   expenses,   superintendent  of   schools 141  49 

Laundry    182  33 

Page  and  messenger 15  75 

Arbor  Day    120  15 

Installing  motor  at  Technical  High  School 91  50 

Interest    371  20 

Lecturers    for    teachers*    course 155  72 

Clerical  services,  department  of  age  and  labor  certificates  292  20 

Repairing   statuary    6  25 

Repairing  machinery  at  Technical  High   School 479  37 

Lantern    slides    in    circulation 83  45 

Ink  jugs  broken  in  transit 45 

Telegram     15 

Amount   carried    forward $713  311  84 
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Amount  brought  forward $713,311  84 

Evening  Schools : 

Salaries    $28  294  00 

Other  expenses 8,000  29 

36,294  29 

$749,606  13 


44 


44 


44 


»4 


44 


•  4 


4i 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees : 

Executive    Committee    $151,743  70 

Committee  on   School    Houses 70,245  07 

Evening    Schools    36,294  29 

High    Schools    116,442  47 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  362,067  93 

Drawing     3.800  00 

Music    3,967  67 

Hygiene    1,000  00 

Penmanship     1,190  00 

Education  of  Backward  Chil- 
dren       2  250  00 

Total    Amount   expended $749,006  13 

Balance    unexpended     46 

Total    receipts    749,606  59 

Bills   for   September,   1904,   amounting  to  $59,324.23,   paid   from   appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 

Bills  for  September.   1905,   amounting  to  $38,085.30,   paid  from  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1906. 
The  difference  between  the  above  amounts,  $21,238.93.  deducte<l  from 

the   expenditures.   $749,606.13,   shows  that  the  actual   expenses   for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1905,  were  $728,367.20. 
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MAINTENANCE  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1904-5- 


English  High    School. 

Teachers'    salaries $35,778  83 

Text-books    1,892  75 

Reference  and  library   books 36  38 

Stationery  and   school  supplies 1,414  90 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies ^ 153  94 

Janitors'  salaries   1,751  94 

Janitors  supplies  C9  32 

Coal    1,946  49 

Wood    11  25 

Light    350  64 

Furniture  and  repairs 416  57 

Instructor  in  typewriting 492  50 

Care  of  text-books 436  80 

Clerical  services   370  00 

Laundry    1111 

Lunch  room 11  20 

Repairing  statuary    6  25 


Classical  High  School, 

Teachers*  salaries  $20,360  50 

Text-books   1.033  27 

Reference  and  library  books 18  12 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 483  56 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 906  84 

Janitors'  salaries   2,760  00 

Janitors*  supplies   99  09 

Coal    2,031  67 

Wood    18  75 

Light    415  54 

Furniture  and  repairs 676  53 

Extra  services  of  engineer 40  00 

Laundry    19  84 

Lunch  room   21  10 


f45.150  87 


$28,884  81 
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Technical  High  School. 

Teachers*  salaries   $31,156  67 

Text-books    dSl  88 

Reference  and  library  books 140  51 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 645  25 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies: 

Chemistry  and  physics $207  93 

Domestic    science    115  23 

Domestic   art    114  72 

Drawing    and    art 308  36 

Electricity 65  96 

Photography   52  09 

Woodwork    1,04190 

Ironwork 459  66 

Machine  shop 8  75 

Engine  room 59  81 

Modeling    137  58 

Botany    9  05 

2,581  04 

Lunch  room $25  85 

Assistant  to  engineer 216  00 

Janitors'  salaries    1,800  00 

Janitors'  supplies  77  50 

Coal    1,889  80 

Light  357  80 

Furniture  and  repairs '         941  04 

Laundry    87  50 

New  electric  motor  and  installing 196  77 

Repairs  90  80 

Hope  Street  High  School. 

Teachers'  salaries $27,193  67 

Text-books    1.108  82 

Reference  and  librarj^  books 51  50 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 788  95 

Instructor  in  typewriting 437  50 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 182  10 

Typewriter  outfit   79  00 

Janitors'   salaries    2,460  00 

Amount  carried   forward $32,301  54 


41,188  41 
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Amount  brought   forward $32,301  54 

Janitors'  supplies  57  28 

Coal    2,103  12 

Wood    15  00 

Light 252  92 

Furniture  and  repairs 515  34 

Lunch  room 6  00 

Laundry   13  22 

•  — ^— ^-^^— ^ 

Oramtnar  Schools. 

Teachers*  salaries    $139,042  13 

Text-books    6,732  55 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 3.921  35 

Janitors'  salaries   11,282  25 

Janitors'  supplies   599  70 

Coal    12,496  59 

Wood        378  75 

Light 1,422  62 

Furniture  and   repairs 2,006  04 

Laundry 10  82 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  Schools. 

Teachers'  salaries    $219,512  80 

Text-books    2,808  74 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 4,542  55 

Janitors'  salaries   30,136  00 

Janitors*  supplies   989  23 

Coal    26  686  41 

Wood    1,440  00 

Light   901  79 

Furniture  and  repairs 3,016  85 

Schools  for  Individual  Work. 

Teachers'  salaries    $11,994  00 

Text-books    481  46 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 120  26 

Janitors*  salaries    1,261  00 

Janitors'  supplies 72  97 

Coal    937  06 

Wood 67  51 

Light   90  03 

Furniture  and   repairs 304  08 


$35,264  42 


$177,892  80 


$290,034  37 


$15,328  37 
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Schools  for  Biiokward  Children. 

Teachers'  salaries   $2,250  00 

Text-books    2  57 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 106  84 

Janitors'  salaries 475  00 

Janitors*  supplies  23  95 

Coal    343  64 

Wood   , 13  12 

Light 73  29 

Furniture  and  repairs 63  44 

Eiwning  Schools, 

Salaries : 

Supervision    $740  00 

mgh   schools 6,242  50 

Common    schools    20.927  50 

Teacher  of  music  and  accompanist        384  00 

$28,294  00 


3,351  85 


Books : 

High    sw-hools    $437  25 

Common   schools    869  52 

1,306  77 

Stationery  and  supplies : 

High    schools    452  61 

Common   schools    310  77 

763  38 

Coal    2,528  81 

Light    1,913  15 

Chemicals  and  breakage  of  glass,  high  school 

laboratory     41  25 

Printing 322  99 

Advertising   172  65 

Postage    224  66 

Rent  175  00 

Labor  repairing  furniture 91  13 

Carriage  hire 9  00 

Clerical  work   178  00 

Amount  carried  forward $30,020  79 
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Amount  brought   forward $36,020  70 

Rent  of  pianos 62  65 

Railroad  tickets  12  00 

Installing  electric  lights 46  47 

Furniture  and  fittings 58  68 

Binding    2  85 

Moving  furniture 63  60 

Engrossing  diplomas 5  75 

Life  models  for  free-hand  drawing 21  50 


$«^6,294  29 
Janitors'  salaries 2.432  10 


$38,726  39 
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THE  CITY   OF  PROVIDENCE. 


In  School  Committee,  October  26,  1906. 

The  Committee  on  Annual  Report  preHented  the  annual  report  of 
the  School  Committee,  which  was  received,  approved,  and  ordered 
printed  as  a  separate.'  document,  together  with  the  appendices. 


Attest  : 


HENRY    B.    ROSE, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Hehool  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
de nee: 

In  accordance  with  tlie  requirements  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  school  committee  tlie  committee  on  annual  report  pre- 
sents the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  school  com- 
mittee and  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  school 
vear  1905-1006: 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public*  school  system  of  Providence  comprised  during 
the  last  school  year,  one  English  high  school,  one  classical 
high  school,  one  technical  high  school,  one  English  and 
classical  high  school,  sixteen  grammar  schools,  seventy- 
four  primary  schools,  seven  schools  for  individual  work, 
three  schools  for  backward  children,  one  evening  high 
school  and  sixteen  common  evening  schools. 

These  included  the  four  schools  opened  in  the  new  build- 
ings completed  just  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  These  new  buildings  were  the  Lexington  Avenue 
Grammar  School,  consisting  of  twelve  rooms  and  a  hall,  lo- 
cated in  the  sixth  ward;  the  America  Street  Primary  School, 
consisting  of  ten  rooms,  located  in  the  ninth  ward ;  the  Re- 
gent Avenue  Primary  School,  consisting  of  ten  rooms  and  a 
hall,  located  in  the  tenth  ward;  the  Rochambeau  Avenue  Pri- 
mary School,  consisting  of  eight  rooms,  located  in  the  sec- 
ond ward. 
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SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  AND   ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  for  the 
year,  less  re-enrolments  was  30,522.  An  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  729.  The  average  number  belonging  for  the 
past  year  was  25,117.4  and  the  average  attendance  22,020. 

The  total  enrolment  in  the  evening  schools  was  5,378.  An 
increase  over  the  ])reviou8  year  of  184.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  belonging  during  the  past  year  was  2,925  and  the 
average  attendance  2,205. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

The  school  census  was  taken  in  January,  according  to  law, 
of  childixMi  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

The  supervisor  of  the  census  reports  as  follows : 

*The  total  enrolment  is  38,705,  of  which  19,422  was  of  boys 
and  19,343  of  girls.  This  is  a  gain  over  last  year  of  1,152, 
or  3.()(»  per  cent. 

**rp  to  recent  years  a  gain  of  3.5  ])er  cent,  was  considered 
normal. 

*'0f  late  years  the  number  of  children  of  the  younger  ages 
has  fallen  otf,  the  gain  coming  from  the  immigration  of  older 
children. 

*'The  number  of  children  enumerated  this  year  as  five 
years  old  is  204  less  than  the  number  of  that  age  in  1903, 
while  the  number  enumerated  this  year  as  thirteen  yeai's  old 
is  387  more  than  the  number  of  that  age  in  1903.  This  is 
the  gradual  tendency  from  year  to  year. 

^'Outside  of  the  children  enumerated  in  the  school  census 
there  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  240  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age,  and  1,217  children  over  fifteen 
years  of    age;  while  in  the    Catholic    schools  there  are  14 
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and  148  of  tlie  above  class,  respectively,  making  a  total  of 
children  actually  in  school  of  ages  not  enumerated  in  the 
census,  of  1,619." 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*    SALARIES. 

The  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  day 
schools  during  the  past  year  was  759.  The  average  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  728.  An  increase  of  19  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  evening 
schools  was  198.  The  average  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  174.     An  increase  of  two  over  the  previous  year. 

A  material  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  day  school  teach- 
ers was  made  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
school  year.  By  far  the  larger  proi)ortion  i)f  this  increase 
was  received  by  the  teachers  in  the  grammar,  primary,  and 
kindergarten  schools. 

The  total  amount  paid  teachers  was  ^587,195.84  as  against 
|»5()1 ,959.27  paid  during  the  ])revious  year;  an  increase  of 
|»85,2*i().57.  A  portion  of  this  increased  amount  is  due  to 
the  normal  growth,  while  the  larger  \mvt  is  from  the  increase 
in  the  rates  paid  to  the  teachers. 

General  satisfacticm  has  been  ex]>ressed  on  the  part  of  the 
I)ublic  and  the  teachers  with  the  act  of  the  school  commit- 
tee  in  nuiking  this  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

FINANCIAL. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  estinmtes  of  the  past 
year  over  the  previous  year  caused  by  the  inci'ease  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  it  was  feared  that  the  appropriation  nmde 
by  the  city  council,  although  liberal,  would  not  be  sufficient 
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to  carry  the  department  through  the  year  without  a  serious 
deficit,  but  through  careful  and  economical  management  the 
prospects  of  a  deficit  were  so  far  reduced  that  by  a  small  ad- 
ditional appropriation  made  by  the  city  council  we  have 
closed  the  year  without  a  deficiency. 

The  original  appropriation  made  by  the  city  council  from 
the  tax  levy  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1906,  was  f 730,000. 
The  revenue  from  various  sources  such  as  poll  taxes,  tuition 
of  non-resident  pupils,  dog  licenses,  and  the  amount  received 
from  the  state  amounted  to  $77,941.64,  and  with  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  |2,6S0.80  made  a  total  for  the  year 
of  $816,622.44. 

The  expenditures  were  $816,622.44. 

The  revenue  from  other  sources  than  the  tax  levy  was  less 
during  the  past  year  than  the  year  previous.  This  is  due  to 
the  decreased  amount  received  for  tuition  for  non-resident 
pupils  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pupils  from  the 
town  of  Warwick,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  in  that  town. 

The  amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  past  year  is 
$r),570.42  less  than  the  previous  year. 

NEW   SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

After  carefully  considering  the  situation,  and  the  needs  of 
various  sections  of  the  city,  the  school  committee  asked  the 
city  council  for  the  following  additional  school  accommoda- 
tions : 

The  enlargement  of  the  schoolhouse  on  Courtland  Street 
from  a  four  to  an  eight-room  building. 

The  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  ten- 
room  building  near  the  junction  of  Atwells  Avenue  and  Lily 
ytvoet. 
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The  erection  of  an  eight-room  building  in  i)lace  of  the  old 
primary  aehoolhouse  on  Branch  Avenue. 

The  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  an  eiglit- 
room  buihling  near  the  ]>resent  old  Thayer  Street  Primary 
School. 

The  erection  of  a  four-room  brick  buihling  in  ]>lace  of  the 
old.  damaged  schoolhonse  on  East  Street. 

The  ])urchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  ten- 
room  building  at,  or  near,  the  junction  of  Plain  and  IMiblic 
Streets. 

The  city  council  has  in  response  to  the  request  purchased 
sites  and  authorized  the  erection  of  a  twelve-room  ])rimary 
building  with  hall  oir  the  corner  of  Knight  and  Tell  Streets 
in  the  ninth  ward,  and  a  twelve-room  primary  building  with 
hall  on  the  corner  of  Public  and  Tem]»le  Streets  in  the  sixth 
ward. 

It  was  considered  best  to  provide  a  twelve-room  building 
in  the  ninth  ward  instead  of  one  of  eight  or  ten  rooms  in  or- 
der to  obviate  the  ne<'essity  of  enlarging  the  (^ourtland 
Stre(*t  building. 

There  is  also  a  school  and  ward  room  building  being 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Plaintield  Street  and  Pocasset  Ave- 
nue in  the  eighth  ward.  This  will  provide  much  ncHHled 
quarters  for  an  evening  srhool  and  for  day  use  as  a  s<hool 
for  individual  work. 

The  additi<m  to  the  Tech.iiral  High  Scli<.»(>l  building  was 
begun  during  the  last  school  year  aini  progressed  rapidly 
up  to  a  certain  point.  I  ut  we  ic;:i:rct  that  tlh»  work  is,  and 
for  some  time  has  betn,  at  a  stuidsiill  We  were  fullv 
exi)ecting  to  be  able  to  enter  the  completed  building  during 
the  school  year  of  ll)()t)-7.  but  from  jiresent  indications  this 
does  not  apjx'ar  jiossible.     This  is  extremely  unfortunate. 


«> 
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AVe  are  worse  off  in  tJie  present  condition  of  the  building 
tlian  before  the  addition  was  started,  as  we  cannot,  except 
to  a  limited  degree,  use  the  old  portion.  The  pupils  of  that 
school  ai'e  colonized  in  the  Classical  High  School  and  other 
buildings  and  the  buildings  thus  occupied  are  very  crowded. 
What  will  be  done  with  incoming  classes  in  the  high 
scliools  next  February  i«  a  serious  problem.  As  this  report, 
however,  concerns  last  year  that  question  need  not  be  con- 
sidei^ed  here. 

Of  the  new  buildings  asked  for  there  remain  yet  unpro- 
vided the  eight-room  building  in  place  of  the  old  primary 
school  house  on  Brandi  Avenue,  an  inheritance  from  the 
town  of  North  Providence;  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  of  an  eight-room  building  near  the  present  Thayer 
Street  l*rimary  School ;  and  the  erection  of  a  new  four-rcK)iii 
brick  building  in  place  of  the  old,  damaged  East  Street 
building. 

The  superintendent  in  a  report  to  the  school  committee 
in  January  says  of  the  Branch  Avenue  building: 

**The  present  building  is  an  old  wooden  building  witli  150 
children  gathered  in  two  schoolrooms,  in  conjunction  with 
which  two  small,  inadequate  rooms  are  used  as  recitation 
rooms.  Four  teachers  are  employed  to  care  for  these  chil- 
dren. Only  three  would  be  needed  in  proper  schoolrooms. 
To  care  for  this  district  two  small  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  gi'ammar  school  building  are  also  used.  These  rooms 
contain  but  3o  ]mpils  each.  In  a  new  building  only  1 1-2 
teachers  would  be  needed.  The  new  building  would,  at  the 
maximum  salary,  afford  a  saving  of  f  1,1 25  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries, besides  giving  better  accommodation  to  the  pupils. 
Tli(*i(*  is  no  room  for  growth  in  this  section." 
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Regarding  the  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thayer  Street 
School  the  superintendent  in  the  same  report  states : 

"There  are  many  children  in  this  section  who  would  attend 
a  public  school  if  one  were  convenient.  They  have  to  attend 
Montague,  Arnold  or  East  Manning,  all  at  quite  a  distance. 
Montague  is  over-crowded  and  should  be  relieved.  The 
Thaj'er  Street  Primary  is  used  for  disciplinary  and  special 
schools." 

As  to  the  old  East  Street  School  building  it  would  require 
a  large  outlay  of  money  to  place  it  in  only  a  fair  condition 
for  school  use,  and  this  would  even  then  give  us  but  an  anti- 
quated structure  in  which  the  third  story  should  under  no 
conditions  be  used  for  school  purposes.  The  amount  that 
would  be  thus  expended  would  go  some  w^ays  toward  a  new 
building.  We  are  now  renting  a  building  for  the  kindergar- 
ten belonging  here,  while  the  primary  scholars  are  located, 
at  some  inconvenience,  at  Arnold  Street  School. 

The  school  committee  has  declared  itself  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  central  heating  plant  for  the  four  school  buildings  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Pond  Streets,  compris- 
ing the  English,  Classical,  and  Technical  High  School  build- 
ings and  the  Summer  Street  Primary  School  building,  and 
the  city  council  was  ref^uested  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  install  such  a  plant  during  the  favorable  opportunity  for 
so  doing  offered  by  the  building  operations  for  the  extension 
of  the  Technical  High  School. 

AMENDMENTS   TO  THE   BY-LAWS. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  after  long  and  careful  consid- 
eration recommended  a  number  of  changes  in  the  by-laws  of 
the    school     committer.      These    by-laws    had    not     been 
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amended  in  a  sin[j:le  partienlar  since  tlie  general  revision  in 
June,  19();J.  A  brief  summary  of  the  changes  made  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  time  of  the  spring  recess  was  changed  so  as  to  follow 
the  tenth  week  of  the  second  term  instead  of  occurring  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  Good  Friday  was 
included  in  the  list  of  holidays. 

Several  of  the  sections  in  the  article  jjrescribing  the  duties 
of  the  standing  committees  were  amended  so  as  to  ju'ovide 
that  after  examining  into  the  qualifications  of  j>ersons  nom- 
inated by  the  superintendent  for  j)ermanent  positions  in  the 
schools  the  committec^s  should  report  thereon  to  the  school 
committee. 

The  assignments  and  transfers  of  principals  wei'e  made  to 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committees  having  the  su- 
])(M'vision  of  the  class  of  schools  wherein  the  assignments  or 
transfers  were  made. 

In  making  nominations  for  grade  teachers  hereafter,  due 
preference  must  be  given  to  eligible  ai»i>licants  who,  at  the 
time,  are  bona  tide  inhabitants  of  Providence. 

ITereafter,  appointments  to  the  position  of  principal  of  a 
])rimary  school  shall  be  made  from  the  teachers  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  on 
grammar  and  primary  schools. 

Several  amendments  were  made  in  sections  prescribing  the 
manner  in  nuiking  nominations  for  the  positions  of  princi- 
pals of  high  and  granunar  schools  and  directors  of  special 
branches  of  instruction. 

ruder  the  new  amendments  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school 
is  now  eligible  for  ap[K)intment  to  the  position  of  principal 
of  a  grammar  school. 

The  manner  of  the  appointment  of  the  committei^s  of  teach- 
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e.r»  to  consider  and  report  on  the  merits  of  books  jiroposed 
for  adoption  was  changed  so  that  for  books  to  be  used  in  ihe 
high  and  j^raniniar  schools  said  lounnittees  shall  be  ap- 
[)ointed  by  the  principals  of  those  schools. 

AGREEMENT  WITH   BROWN   rNIVERSnV. 

The  ajcreenient  with  Brown  l^niversity  respecting  the 
training  of  teachers  made  June  17,  1901*  was  terminated  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  and  a  new  agreement  was  exe- 
cuted which  ditfered  from  the  first  only  in  the  eliminatiim 
of  one  section. 

This  step  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  committee  on 
grammar  and  primary  schools  on  the  ground  that  the  sec- 
tion named  placed  graduates  of  Brown  T^niversity  on  a  dif- 
ferent and  sui)erior  basis  than  graduates  of  the  normal 
school,  which,  under  the  present  conditions,  was  considered 
to  be  an.  unjust  discrimination. 

TECHNICAL  TRA1N1N<;  IN  THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions of  the  school  committee  reported  on  the  ques- 
tion of  c*stablishing  an  evening  tnide  school  in  the  Technical 
High  School  building.  This  report  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  evening  schools  for  further  investigation  into 
the  matter.  That  committee  reported  that  as  a  result  of 
their  investigation  they  did  not  favor  an  evening  trade 
school,  but  would  favor  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Technical  High  School  to  the  evening  schools,  and  suggested 
that  at  the  completion  of  the  new  building  the  same  ad- 
vantages now  given  day  pupils  might  be  extended  to  evening 
school  pui)ils  as  far  as  the  character  of  the  work  will  per- 
mit. 
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CHANGES   IN   TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  new  text-books  have  been  adopted  during 
the  year: 

"The  Cumulative  Method,  Easv  Lessons  in  German/'  by 
A.  Dreyspring,  Ph.  D.,  for  evening  schools. 

**A  Practical  Commercial  Speller,"  by  Elizabeth  F.  At- 
wood,  for  high  schools. 

"  Lessons  in  Physics,"  by  Lothrop  D.  Higgins,  for  high 
schools. 

*^\  First  Course  in  Phvsics,"  bv  Robert  A.  Millikan, 
Vh,  1).,  and  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.  D.,  for  high  schools. 

**Modern  Illustrative  Complete  Bookkeeping,"  by  Wil- 
liams and  Rogers,  for  high  schools. 

^"^ Accounting  and  Business  Practice,"  by  Moore  and  Miner, 
for  hi«h  schools. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  chanfres  in  the  membership  of  the  school 
committee  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  by  reason 
of  expiration  of  terms  of  service  and  new  elections : 

William  H.  McLaughlin  represented  the  first  ward  from 
1800  to  100.5.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  his 
place  was  filled  bv  Henrv  Marsh,  Jr. 

John  P.  Masterson  represented  the  third  ward  from  1004 
to  1005.     Ilis  place  was  filled  by  James  E.  Donnelly. 

William  F.  Gleason  represented  the  fourth  ward  from 
1002  to  1005.  He  was  president  of  the  school  committee 
during  1003.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  his 
place  was  filled  by  Percy  A.  Harden. 

AVilliam  A.  Cranston  represented  the  fifth  ward  from  1894 
to  1002.  and  from  1003  to  1005.  His  place  was  filled  by 
Orsnuis  A.  Taft. 
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John  T.  Farrell  represented  the  eighth  ward  from  1902 
to  1905.    His  place  was  filled  bv  George  H.  Nichols. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  the  committee  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  administration  of  its  President.  Fred- 
erick Rueckert,  by  re-electing  him  to  that  office  for  another 
term. 

George  G.  Wilson  and  Josei)h  O.  San  Souci  were  elected 
trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  on  the  part  of 
the  school  committee,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2,  of 
Chapter  485  of  the  Public  Laws. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  to  be  a  brief  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  school  committee,  and  the  conditions  in  the 
schools  during  the  past  school  year.  It  is  not  the  intention 
to  give  a  lengthy  statement  of  the  events  of  the  year,  leaving 
to  the  superintendent  the  task  of  reporting  in  exhaustive 
detail  the  description  and  relations  of  the  work  in  the  school 
system. 

The  statistical  and  financial  tables  are  attacheil  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
By  the  Committee  on  Annual  Report. 

WASHINGTON  R.  PRESCOTT, 

Chairmen, 


It; 
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To  the  hSrhool  Coinmittve  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

I  submit  tlie  following  rej)ort  for  the  school  year  begin 
ning  Sei)teniber  11,  1905,  and  ending  June  20,  1906: 

atpendaxCe. 


First  Term. 


September  11,  I'JO'j;  January  20,  19(Jfl. 


School.  Enrolment. 

Hijjh 2.041 

(rraiuiuar 8,5<)7 

Primary 14,775 

KiiHlergarU'ii l.HJO 

Special 247 

Tuial 27,450 


Avcraj^fe  Numl)er 

Average 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

Percent. 

1,880.8 

l,7y.).4 

«C>.^i 

s,047.2 

7,5a'>.0 

94.4 

13,()<^.6 

12,7r>«..S 

i«3.4 

1,422.5 

1.228.:$ 

sr>.:i 

278.6 

252.1 

!K).:. 

25,2^)3.7 


23,(>43.1 


«»3.1 


Skcom)  Tkrji. 
Fi'hruanj  .7,  lUOfi:  Jtut*'  :'.v,  I'JOfi. 


S<'lnK)l.  Enrolment. 

lii^li 2,142 

( iraininar 8,951 

Primary 14,2;ri 

Kinderpartcn 1.58(5 

Spt^fial :?()7 

Total 27,221 


Vvenige  Number 

Average 

Belonging. 

Atten<lancc. 

IVr  Cent. 

2,007.4 

1,885.4 

93.9 

8,2()2.f;  . 

7,579.(1 

91.7 

13,025.7 

11.582.3 

88.9 

1,142.5 

8^3.2 

7S.2 

•      ;«)4.3 

2()9.9 

.S8.7 

24,742.5 


•22.210.4 
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School  Year. 
September  11, 1905;  June  29, 1906, 

Average  Number       Average 

School.           Enrolment.         Belonging.       Attendance.  Per  Cent.    Tardiness 

High 2.165               1,944.2               1,842.6  94.7  5,622 

Grammar 9,374               8,280.9               7,704.9  93.  11,28* 

Primary 16,428             13,323.4             12,065.3  90.5  28,360 

Kindergarten.  .        2,312               1,280.1               1,058.9  82.7  3,085 

Special 243                 288.8                  258.3  89.4  1,710 


Total 30,522  25,117.4  22,920.  91.3  50,065 

Excluding  the  kindergarten,  the  average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance becomes  91.7,  .2  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year. 
This  is  no  appreciable  gain,  but  the  tendency  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  from  it  is  the  hope  that  in  time  the  attend- 
ance may  reach  its  proper  rate  95  per  cent. 

Omitting  sickness,  absence  comes  from  general  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  people  who  believe  parental  right 
to  their  children  precedes  state  control  in  education,  and  so 
keep  them  out  for  trivial  family  affairs,  to  care  for  the  baby, 
to  do  errands,  to  buy  them  clothes,  to  take  music  lessons,  to 
go  to  parties,  to  attend  the  theatre  and  for  various  other 
similar  matters.  To  overcome  this  belief  is  a  slow  process. 
The  inertia  is  great,  the  initial  velocity  very  low ;  but  if  the 
acceleration  can  be  made  constant,  time  will  effect  a  cure. 

Requests  for  dismissions  are  frequent  and  often  neces- 
sary. These  are  freely  granted  for  good  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, about  1,100  are  dismissed  daily  to  carry  dinners  to 
members  of  the  families  working  in  mills  and  factories. 
These  seem  absolutely  necessary,  and  yet  these  1,100  pupils 
lose  from  20  to  30  minutes  each  school  day,  from  7  to  10  i)er 
cent,  of  all  their  school  opportunity. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  excluding  prin- 
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cipala,  was  in  the  high  schools,  21.1;  in  the  grainmar 
schools,  40.1 ;  in  the  primary  schools,  40.5;  in  the  kindergar- 
tens, 28.7;  and  in  the  special  scliools,  14.8. 

MA1NT?:XAXCE. 

]t  is  desirable  to  know  at  times  the  cost  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  school  system.  To  this  end  the  following 
tables  have  been  i)rei»ared.  All  money  ex]>ended  is  charged 
to  the  separate  schools,  as  far  as  possible;  these  include  sal- 
aries of  leachers  and  janitors,  books  and  supplies,  coal,  fur- 
niture, water,  light,  and  all  incidentals.  They  do  not  in- 
clude any  portion  of  the  general  expenses,  such  as  salaries 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  secretary,  purchas- 
ing agent,  truant  officer,  superintendent  of  school  property, 
clerks,  and  general  incidentals  not  chargeable  to  any  par- 
ticular buildinir. 


'r^' 


Maintknanck  Account,  li)05-<J. 

Average  Cost 

Schools.  AinuuntH  (iiargcil.  Number  Pupils.  Per  C.ipita. 

High S150,S<K)  71  *             l,W4.i>  S77  01 

Grftininar 20-J,78,"»  fK)  8,2W.<)  24  48 

Primary 31S.107  82  13,323.4  23  87 

Kindergarten ;i3,t)88  11  1,280.1  20  55 

Special 19,270  3'.>  288.8  m  75 

Total  <lay  schools $725,057  1»3  25,117.4  628  80 

Evening  schools .539.420  GO  2,vnr..  S13  47 

To  this  average  cost  of  $28.80  should  be  added  i\w  per 
capita  cost  of  the  general  ex]>enses.  The  total  general  ex- 
penses were  $01, 85:5.1:^,  an  average  of  $2.40  per  pupil.  This 
added  to  the  abov(^  Jf 28.80,  makes  the  total  average  cost  for 
the  year  .?.S1.:{2,  an  advance  of  $.S.10  over  the  avei-age  cost 
of  last  year.     This  advance  is  due  to  the  general  advance  in 
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teachers'  salaries,  an  advance  which  they  ilesen-ved  and 
whicli  the  city  could  well  afford  to  pay.  Even  now  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  is  less  than  in  many  cities  of  less 
worth  and  ji:realer  taxation. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  how  the  school  money  is  ex- 
pended; they  will  l)e  maintained  from  year  to  year  for  com- 
parison. 


Table  I. 


Average   Yearly  Cost  for  all  Day  School  PupiU. 


Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Avcraf^e 

Cost 

Eveninf^ 

Day 

Number 

Per 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Belonging. 

Capita. 

SW.492  81 

9515,801  51 

18,877.5 

€^27  32 

41,87.*i  66 

572,884  06 

21,001.0 

27  27 

30/.K)7  81 

613.082  40 

21,379.6 

28  67 

34,541  40 

618,354  09 

22,121.4 

27  95 

M,m{)  19 

(kJ0,628  67 

22.481  6 

29  38 

38,3«2  81 

645,675  26 

23,303.0 

27  60 

:i4,580  7« 

650,718  00 

2:5,654.3 

27  51 

39,5!K)  39 

699,904  11 

23,758.5 

29  46 

38,720  rj9 

6i)5,499  34 

24,719.7 

28  13 

39,420  m 

786,911  (Hi 

25,117.4 

31  ,32 

Year.  Total  Cost. 

1896-7 5*550,354  32 

1897-8 614,757  72 

1898-9 653,080  21 

1899-0 652,8a')  49 

1900-1 695,4*17  86 

1901-2 6W,038  07 

lt<02-3 (i85,;m  76 

1903-4 739,503  50 

1904-5 734,225  73 

1905-6 826,3.31  72 


1.  Increase  in  coHt  of  day  schools 52  5  per  cent. 

2.  Increastj  in  average  number  belonging 33.0 

3.  Increa.se  in  per  capita  cost 14.6 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years $28  46 

5.  Average  cost  for  1905-<) 31  :Y2 


4( 


»i 
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Table  II. 

Average  Yearly  Cost/or  High  Scfiool  Pupils  not  Including  General  Erpensei. 

Average  NuiDl>er         Cost  Per 
*Year.  Cost.  Belonging.  Capiu. 

1896-7 388,307  92  1,39:^.3  $6;)  38 

1897-8 110,r.49  43  1,503.9  73  57 

1898-9 140,925  08  1,833.4  76  86 

1899-0 129,039  iVS  1,570.8  81  68 

1900-1 140,120  54  1,720.4  81  44 

1901-2 143,824  77  1,734.6  82  91 

1902-3 134,101  43  1,687,4  79  47 

1903-4 142,617  46  1,778.0  80  21 

1904-5 150,488  51  1,915.6  78  55 

1905-6 150,89J)  71  1,944.2  77  61 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 70.8  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 39.5 

3.  Increase  in  per  capita  cost 22.4 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years $77  56 

5.  Cost  for  1905-6 77  61 

Tablk  III. 

Average    Yearly   Cost  for  Grammar  School  Pupils,  7iot   Includiug    General 

Expenses. 

Average  Number         Cost  Per 

Year.  Cost.  Belonging.  Capita. 

1896-7 $151,282  60  4,ij73.8  S31  04 

1897-8 159,786  32  4,931.2  .32  40 

189H-9 160,181  45  5,149.2  31  10 

1899-0 168,226  63  5,442.4  30  91 

MKKVl 173  149  74  5,133.6  ;i3  72 

1901-2 Hi6,436  74  5,371.9  30  98 

1902-3 162.322  82  6,324.r.  25  66 

1903-4 181,371  11  6,809.2  26  63 

1904-5 177,892  80  7,988.1  22  27 

1905-6 202,785  90  8,280.9  24  & 

« 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 'MA  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 69.9 

3.  Decrease  in  per  cai)ita  cost 26.7 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years 28  92 

5.  Cost  for  nm-i\ 24  48 


<( 


<i 
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Table  IV. 

Average    Yearly    Cost  for    Primary    School  Pupils,  not  Including  General 

Expenses. 

Arermf^  Namber  Cost  Per 

Tear.                                                             Cost.                    Belonging.  Capita. 

1896-7 $211,774  02                11,920.8  $17  76 

1897-8 222,286  98                 13,729.1  16  11 

1898-9 230,631  96                 13,628.8  17  04 

1899-0 241,085  81                 14.145.7       •  17  04 

1900-1 246,160  14                 14,297.5  17  21 

1901-2 241,536  81                 14,909.3  16  13 

1902-3 245,210  07                 14,306.4  17  13 

1903-4 274,094  23                 13,809.3  19  84 

1904-5 261,517  35                 13,405.8  19  60 

1905-6 318,107  82                 13.323.4  23  87 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 60.2  per  cen  t 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 11.7 

3.  Increase  in  per  capita  cost 34.4 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years $18  16 

6.     Cost  for  1905-4) 23  87 

Table  V. 

Average    Yearly   Cost  for    Combined    Grammar   and   Primary    Pupils,    not 

Including  General  Expenses. 

Average  Number  Cost  Per 

Year.                                                             Cost.                    Belonging.  CapiU. 

1896-7 $363,056  62                16,794.6  $21  61 

1897-8 382,073  30                18,660.3  20  47 

1898-9 390,813  41                 18,678.0  20  92 

1899-0 409,31194                19,588.1  20  89 

1900-1 419.309  88                19,431.1  21  57 

1901-2 407,«.*72  55                 20,341.2  20  06 

1902-3 407,632  89                20,631.0  19  97 

1903-4 455,465  34                20,618.6  22  09 

1904-5 439,410  15                21,.393.9  20  63 

1905-6 620,893  72                21,604.3  24  11 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 43.4  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 28.6  " 

3.  Decrease  in  per  capita  cost 11.5  *' 

4.  Average  cost  for  ten  years $21  22 

5.  Cost  for  l«K)5-6 24  u 


oo 
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Table  VI. 

Average     Yearly     Cost  for    Kindergarten    Pupils,    not    InchuVmg    Gen^ml 

Expenses, 


Year.  Cost. 

1896-7 $1:J,875  13 

1897-8 l(i,093  77 

1898-i) 14,«a5  03 

18<»fM) ' 18,811  85 

1900-1 23,571  07 

1901-2 24,771  13 

1902-3 25,884  93 

19a'V-4 28,243  92 

1904-5 28,517  02 

1905-6 3:^,988  11 


Average  Number 
BeloDgiDg. 

511.8 

629.8 
69i».5 
970.9 
1,039  3 
1,066.3 
1.097.3 
1,148.7 
1,280.1 


1.  Increase  in  total  cost 144.9 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging 150.1 

3.  Decrease  in  per  capita  cost 2.1 

4.  Average  cost  for  ten  years 

5.  Cost  for  1905-() 


Cost  Per 
Capita. 

S27  11 
26  66 

2;t  2:5 

'26  89 
24  27 

23  83 

24  27 

25  73 
24  82 

26  :i5 

per  cent. 


S25  33 
26  55 


Table  VII. 

Average     Yearly    ijost  for    Special    School   Pupils,    not    Incluiling    (itivral 

Expenses. 


Year.  C>)8t. 

18tH>-7 39,815  03 


1897-8. 
1898-9. 
1899-0. 
1900-1. 
1901-2. 

i9o;m. 

1904-5. 
1905-6. 


13,265  80 
13,143  44 
15,U»2  74 
17,028  81 
17,816  81 
19,028  99 
17,746  :«) 
18,680  22 
19.270  39 


Average  Numl)er 
Belonging. 

177.8 
233.3 
2:«.4 
254.0 
:i59.2 
277.9 
269.6 
2tU.7 
261.5 
288.8 


cost  Ver 
Capita. 

S55  20 
56  86 
55  13 
59  80 
47  40 
64  11 

70  58 
67  M 

71  43 

m  74 


1.  Increase  in  total  cost 96.3  per  cent. 

2.  Increa.se  in  average  number  belonging 62.4        ** 

.3.  Increase  in  cost  per  capita 20.9 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years S61  42 

5.  Cost  for  lJK)5-6 «»6  7  4 
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Table  VIII. 

Average    Yearly    Coat  for    Evening   School   PupUSt    not    Including    General 

Expenites. 

Average  Number         Cost  Per 

Year.  Cost.  Belonging.  Capita. 

1196-7 S.'W,492  81  2,8()2  0  $12  05 

1897-8 41,873  (56  3,371.0  12  42 

189»-9 39,yi»7  81  2,270.0  17  62 

189iM) 34,W1  40  2,024.9  17  Ofl 

1900-1 3i.8«>9  19  2,59().8  13  42 

1901-2 :^,;^62  81  2.676.1  14  33 

1902-3 'M,r)m  76  2,707.9  12  77 

190:^-4 39,599  39  2,«.>42.7  13  45 

1904-5 38,726  39  2,862.0  13  53 

1905-6 39,420  66  2,925  0  13  47 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 14.2  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  uinnbcr  belonging 2.2 

3      Increase  in  cost  per  capita 11.7 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years $14  01 

5.  Tost  for  l*K)5-(> 13  47 

Tablk  IX. 

Average    Yearly    CoMt  for  General  Expenses,  Jtivitled  Among  the  Day  School 
Pupils.     This  Includes  the  Cost  of  O^oking  Schools/or  1890-1899. 

Average  Number         Cost  Per 

Year.  Cost. 

1896-7 840,806  81 

1897-8 50,801  76 

1898-9 53,565  44 

1S99-0 45,997  91 

1900-1 60,598  37 

l<K)l-2 51,2iK)  00 

11102-3 5«>,169  76 

19a'M 55,831  09 

1904-5 .'^«,403  44 

1905-<) 61,853  \\\ 

1.  Increase  in  total  cost 51.5  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  average  number  belonging .S3.0        " 

3.  Increase  in  cost  per  capita 13.8        " 

4.  Average  cost  for  10  years S2  35 

5.  Coit  for  IIKX'M) 2  46 


Belonging. 

Capita. 

18,877.5 

.S2  16 

21,001  0 

2  41 

21,379.6 

2  50 

22,121.4 

2  07 

22.481.6 

2  69 

23,.S93.0 

2  19 

23,654.3 

2  37 

2,3,758  5 

2  35 

24,719.7 

2  36 

25.117.4 

2  46 

24 
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Table  X. 

The  Percentage  of  the  Total  Cost  Allotted  to  I 

^ariotis  School  Divisions. 

Oram- 

Kinder 

Even- 

General 

Year.       High. 

mar. 

Primary. 

garten. 

Special. 

ing. 

F.zpenses 

1896-7.... 16.05 

27.49 

38.48 

2.52 

1.78 

6.27 

7.41 

1897-8.... 17. 99 

25.99 

36.16 

2.62 

2.16 

6.81 

8.21 

1898-9.... 21. 59 

24.53 

35.29 

2.24 

2.01 

6.12 

8.22 

1899-0.... 19. 76 

25.77 

36.93 

2.88 

2.33 

5.29 

7.04 

1900-1.... 20. 15 

24.89 

35.39 

3.39 

2.45 

5.01 

8.72 

1901-2.... 21. 03 

24.33 

35.31 

3.62 

2.60 

5.61 

7.50 

1902-3.... 19.55 

23.70 

36.95 

3.78 

2.78 

5.06 

8.20 

1903-4.... 19. 29 

24.52 

37.07 

3.82 

2.40 

5.35 

7.55 

1904-5.... 20. 49 

24.25 

35.62 

3.88 

2.54 

5.27 

7.9* 

1905-6.... 18. 26 

24.55 

38.50 

4.11 

2.33 

4.77 

7.4* 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Hijrh 

2.21 

Grammar 

•  •  •  • 

2.94 

Primary 02 

Kindergarten 1.59 

Special 55 

Evening  Schools 

General  expenses 07 

4.44 


1.50 


4.44 


Table  XI. 


The   Cost  of  Books  and  Supplies  Issued  to  all  the  Day  Schools  and  the 
Average    Yearly  Cost  Based  on  the  Average  Number 

of  Pupils  Belonging, 

ATeragc  No.    Average 

Year.                 Books.               Supplies.             Total.  of  Pupils.  Cost. 

1897-8 316,888  17        S11.946  l»4        $28,835  11  21,001.  $1,373 

1898-9 17,181  84           13,956  06          31,137  90  21,380.  1.456 

1899-0 20.932  65           15,J)44  43          36,877  08  22,121.  1.667 

1900-1 26,859  99           21 ,730  32           48,590  31  22,482.  2.161 

1901-2 21 ,100  81           18,309  22          39,410  03  23,393.  1.684 

1902-3. .......      14,805  32           11,888  61          26,693  93  23,654.  1.12$ 

190.V4 24,560  03           15,161  79          39,721  82  23,759.  1.671 

1H04-5 15,(H1  94           12,023  66          27,065  60  24,719.7  1.096 

1 905-6 17,689  46           14,070  78          31,760  24  25,117.4  1.264 
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EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  closed  another  successful  season  on 
Friday,  March  2,  1906;  all  were  in  session  the  full  twenty 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Olneyville  School,  which 
became  so  depleted  that  it  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth week.  The  number  of  schools,  the  supervision,  the 
lines  of  work  and  the  general  results  have  not  varied  from 
previous  years.  As  an  evening  school  system  it  has  no  su- 
perior in  the  country.  There  were  no  new  principals  this 
year;  many  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  period,  and 
it  is  this  permanency  at  the  heads  of  the  schools  which  gives 
one  great  element  of  its  strength. 

Tn  no  schools  is  the  si)irit  of  work  better  than  in  these 
evening  schools,  and  the  city  makes  no  expenditure  for 
which  it  gains  greater  returns.  Every  effort  to  raise  the 
general  standard  of  intelligence  after  day  school  life  has 
ended  and  the  wage  earning  period  has  come,  redounds  to 
the  average  power  of  average  citizenship.  This  is  equally 
true  with  those  of  foreign  parentage  whose  knowledge  of 
English  is  limited  and  whose  conception  of  American  opin- 
ions and  usage  must  depend  on  increased  knowledge  of  the 
language.  In  no  other  way  can  their  value  as  citizens  be 
increased  and  in  no  other  school  except  the  evening  schools 
can  this  be  accomplished.  The  safety  of  any  city  with  its 
influx  of  foreign  born  must  depend  on  the  power  of  assim- 
ilation through  education.  The  dollars  si)ent  for  evening 
school  work  are  esjjecially  valuable  dollars  to  civic  life.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  city  to  deal  generously 
with  its  evening  schools. 

The  total  number  registered  in  all  the  evening  schools  was 
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5,378;  the  average  number  belonging,  2,925;  the  average  at- 
tendance, 2,265 ;  the  average  number  of  teachers,  170.5. 

The  principal  of  the  Evening  High  School  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

**The  work  as  a  whole  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  the 
attendance  and  spirit  of  the  student  body  have  been  up  to 
our  expectations.  In  some  of  the  departments  the  results 
have  been  so  gratifying  that  I  deem  it  but  just  that  special 
recognition  be  given  the  instructors  in  charge.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  make  mention  of  the  shorthand,  typewriting,  me- 
chanical drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  physical  drill  and  se- 
lected reading  classes.  The  latter  class  constituted  the 
only  addition  to  our  curriculum  this  year  and  its  object  was 
to  consolidate  the  work  of  English  literature  and  elocution 
so  that  students  might  obtain  instruction  in  both  branches 
in  the  same  recitation.  The  exi>eriment  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  think  the  advisability  of  retaining  the  course 
is  beyond  question.  The  work  of  the  students  in  all  the 
other  departments  has  been  fully  ecpial  to  that  of  former 
vears. 

''Th(»  attendance  this  year  has  been  considerably  larger 
than  last  year,  the  average  nightly  attendance  for  1905-6  be- 
ing 523.1  as  against  423  for  1904-5.  The  number  of  diplo- 
mas granted  in  1905-6  is  23  as  against  32  last  year;  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  for  the  successful  comi)letion  of  work  in 
the  respective  classes  this  year  is  535.  I  may  say  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  rigid  requirements  must  be  complied 
with  by  the  student  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dij)Ioma  or  certificate  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school." 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
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tion  have  been  more  exacting  inawnncli  as  this  graduation 
admits  to  the  Evening  High  School.  The  various  schools 
had  the  following  gi'aduates:  Academy,  73:  Bridgham,  37; 
Federal,  29;  Doyle,  2r»;  Point  22:  Thayer,  21  ;  Candace,  17: 
Roosevelt,  17;  Oxford,  15:  Vinevard,  14:  Veazie,  10:  Branch, 
6;  total,  287. 

The  total  cost  for  teachers  was  127,806.50.  an  average  per 
capita  cost  of  |9.50  on  number  belonging,  and  of  |12.27  on 
the  average  attendance.  Including  supervision  and  music, 
the  average  per  capita  cost  was  |5.44  on  number  registered, 
flO  on  number  belonging,  fl2.92  on  average  attendance. 
The  cost  per  week  per  pupil  was  27  cents  on  number  regis- 
tered, 50  cents  on  number  belonging,  65  cents  on  average  at- 
tendance. 

The  total  cost  of  the  evening  schools  was  If39,420.66,  di- 
vided as  follows: 

Instruction  and  supervision 129,264  50 

General  expenses,  books,  supplies,  fuel,  etc 7,777  5(i 

Janitors 2,378  <;o 

|39,41>0  66 

The  total  per  ca]nta  cost  on  average  number  belonging 
was  113.47,  6  cents  less  than  last  year,  and  60  cents  less  than 
the  average  for  the  last  nine  years. 

EVENINO   SCHOOL   EXTENSION. 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  June,  1905,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  inquire  into  the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  an  evening  trade 
school  in  the  Technical  Tligh  School  building  during  the  regular  evening 
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school  terra,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  could  be  received  therein,  and 
the  desirability  of  establishing  such  evening  trade  school,  and  to  make 
report  thereon,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
add  thereto,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  School  Committee." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  principal  of 
the  Technical  School,  in  which  was  outlined  work  that 
would  be  possible  in  an  evening  school  in  that  building. 

At  the  September  meeting  I  reported  as  follows : 

T  believe  in  the  formation  of  such  a  school.  I  have  in- 
vestigated  present  conditions  in  the  Technical  School  and 
feel  that  such  an  evening  school  should  not  be  attempted 
until  another  vear  after  the  addition  has  been  made.  Some 
of  the  i)resent  rooms  are  not  lighted  for  evening  use;  the 
present  building  is  so  crowded,  without  adequate  space  for 
storage,  that  the  work  of  two  schools  would  become  hope- 
lessly entangled,  and  in  some  subjects  the  amount  of  room 
i^  insufficient.  When  such  a  school  is  begun  the  work  in 
pliysiis  and  chemistry  and  in  mechanical  drawing  now  be- 
ing done  in  tlie  English  High  School  building  should  l>e 
transferred  to  this  building.  In  the  new  building  a  school 
of  between  300  and  400  pupils  could  be  accommodated. 

The  cost  for  teachers,  tools  and  material,  janitor  service, 
heat,  light,  books  and  supf»lies,  would  probably  amount  to 
fO.OOO,  dej)ending  on  the  courses  arranged,  the  jiay  of  in- 
structors, and  the  number  of  evenings  the  school  is  main- 
tained. 

It  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  careful  investigation. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  evening  school  for  a 
basis  of  comparison.  New  York  begins  three  such  schools 
this  winter.  It  will  be  possible  from  their  experience  to 
judge  what  it  is  wise  to  attempt  in  such  a  school.  Some 
things  done  in  the  day  school  1  would  not  personally  recom- 
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mend  for  an  evening  school.  The  question  of  hours  and 
courses  would  determine  largely  the  question  of  instructors, 
and  in  this  it  seems  to  me  a  departure  from  the  present  by- 
laws would  be  necessary  in  that  the  teachers  in  the  Tech- 
nical School  would  have  to  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  at  least 
some  of  the  special  teachers  for  such  a  school. 

I  recommend  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  to  consider: 

1.  The  addition  of  a  trade  school  to  the  present  evening 

school  system. 

2.  The  courses  that  mav  be  offered. 

3.  The  source  of  supply  for  a  teaching  force. 

4.  The  probable  expenses  as  based  on  the  New  York  ex- 

perience  of  the  first  year. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  evening 
schools  who  later  in  the  year  visited  the  New  York  schools 
and  reported  as  follows: 

"The  committee  on  evening  schools  on  January  17th  and 
18th  visited  evening  trade  schools  in  New  Y'ork;  both  public 
and  private  schools  were  visited.  The  trade  schools  were 
the  Brooklyn  Evening  Trade  School,  maintained  at  public 
expense  by  the  city,  and  the  Auchmuty  Trade  School,  cor- 
ner 67th  Sti-eet  and  First  Avenue,  maintained  at  private  ex- 
pense. 

"This  is  the  first  year  that  New  Y'ork  has  had  free  pub- 
lic trade  schools,  and  they  are  very  much  in  an  experimental 
state.  The  courses  are  not  well  defined  or  well  worked  out. 
Pupils  may  take  only  one  thing,  hand  occupation  almost  en- 
tirely. There  is  little  book  work  in  connection  with  the 
hand  work.  The  public  trade  school  sessions  are  held  in  the 
buildings  devoted  to  day  school  courses  and  partake  much 
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of  the  nature  of  the  technical  side  of  the  day  school  work. 
The  phrase,  ^Evening  sessions  of  the  manual  training  school* 
would  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  found  in  the  so-called 
public  trade  schools  of  New  York. 

**The  courses  offered  in  the  Brooklyn  school  are  as  follows: 

**  'Carpentry  and  joinery,  cabinet  making,  pattern  making, 
blacksmithing  and  tinsniithing,  machine  shop  practice,  me- 
chanical drawing,  electiical  and  steam  engineering,  indus- 
trial chemistry,  applied  physics,  advanced  dressmaking,  mil- 
linorv  and  domestic  science.' 

**The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  ai-e  as 
follows: 

**  *Those  onlv  will  be  admitted  who  are  not  in  attendance 
at  a  day  school,  who  are  employed  during  the  day  in  some 
regular  occupation,  and  who  are  at  least  eighteen  years  old. 

*'  *h>tudents  may,  in  general,  elect  their  own  courses,  but 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  elect  courses  for  which  they  are 
not  prepared.  Those  desiring  to  elect  courses  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  mathematics,  physics  or  chemistry, 
will  be  required  to  show  that  they  have  acquired  at  least, 
the  elements  of  the  necessary  subjects.  Only  one  course 
may  be  elected,  as  each  course  will  occupy  the  entire  time  of 
the  student.' 

**The  school  was  opened  September  25,  1905,  and  was  pop- 
ular at  once;  as  soon  as  opened  it  was  filled.  Registration 
was  discontinued  the  first  evening  and  a  waiting  list  was 
formed.  Pupils  go  ten  miles  to  attend  the  school.  Most  of 
these  pupils  are  young  men  and  women  engaged  during  the 
day  in  the  same  work  to  which  they  devote  their  evenings. 
This  evening  work  is  taken  up  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
greater  proficiency  and  more  rapid  advancement  in  their 
trades  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  day  work  alone. 
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"The  school  is  in  session  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The  principal  is  the  day 
school  principal,  who  receives  17.00  per  evening.  The  teach- 
ers are  largely  taken  from  the  day  school  force  and  they  re- 
ceive 15.00  per  evening.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  the  cost  of  the  school.  That  will  not  be  known  until  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  year, 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  if  this  school  is  a  success.  It  is  i)op- 
ular,  but  whether  it  will  produce  results  commensurate  with 
its  cost  is  an  unknown  quantity.  We  believe  it  is  far  from 
being  settled  what  such  a  school  should  offer.  We  believe 
that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  teaching  a  trade.  We  be- 
lieve it  should  partake  more  of  the  technical  school  lines 
where  culture  and  breadth  of  education  are  combined  with 
hand  work. 

"The  best  school  found  was  the  Auchmutv  Trade  School 
supported  by  private  endowment  and  devoted  entirely  to 
teaching  various  trades,  such  as  brickljiying,  plastering, 
plumbing,  fresco  painting,  carpentry,  and  cornice  and  sheet 
metal  work. 

"Here  the  best  work  was  found ;  but  here,  as  in  all  trade 
schools,  the  time  element  prevents  that  same  degree  of  skill 
and  s]>eed  that  should  be  acquired  in  an  apprenticeship  of 
three  or  four  years. 

"The  day  sessions  of  the  Auchmuty  Trade  School  begin 
in  December  and  continue  until  April,  a  i>eriod  of  four 
months  with  a  total  of  616  hours. 

**The  evening  sessions  begin  in  October  and  continue  until 
April,  three  sessions  a  week,  two  and  one  half  hours  a  ses- 
sion. Hence  three  years  of  evening  work  would  equal  about 
640  hours  or  a  few  more  hours  than  the  four  months  of  dav 
work.     A  diploma  is  granted  at  the  end  of  the  four  months' 
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work  (lay  sessions  or  after  three  years'  work  evening  ses- 
sions. 

•*When  we  compare  these  hours  with  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  eight  hours  required  of  most  apprentices  each  year 
and  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  not  less  than  three 
years  and  ip  some  instances  four  and  five  years,  we  realize 
how  little  can  be  accomplished  at  best  in  the  way  of  acquir- 
ing skill  and  speed  in  a  trade  school. 

*The  trade  school  then  must  rest  its  claim  for  special  ex- 
cellence and  help  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  parallelism 
to  an  apprentice  system. 

'^It  would  take  an  evening  student  forty-six  years  to  put 
in  as  many  hours  in  the  trade  school  system  as  are  required 
in  the  minimum  apprentice  system. 

**What  then  is  the  aim  of  a  trade  school  and  what  can  be 
acquired  in  a  trade  school  and  how"  does  it  differ  from  the 
educational  idea  in  a  technical  or  manual  training  school? 

**The  technical  or  manual  training  idea  in  education  re- 
quires that  students  be  wholly  occupied  in  educational  pro- 
cesses without  regard  to  skill  in  the  commercial  sense. 

**Tlie  trade  idea  demands  that  a  man  become  so  skillful 
and  ofticient  in  a  certain  line  of  mechanical  work  that  his 
ability  will  have  a  commercial  value  to  any  one  seeking  to 
employ  lielp  in  that  particular  line. 

^*For  example,  a  student  may  study  the  milling  machine 
and  properly  adjust  it  for  cutting  gears.  He  is  at  once  con- 
fronted by  mental  problems  as  valuable  for  intellectual  dc- 
veloi»ment  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  algebra  or  geometry. 

**A8  the  work  continues  each  step  becomes  a  new  intel- 
lectual process,  all  tending  towards  the  one  end  of  mental 
training. 

**lf  a  second  gear  is  cut  the  educational  advantage  is  less. 
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but  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  accuracy,  speed  and 

skill. 

"The  technical  and  manual  training  school  is  particularly 
concerned  that  all  processes  should  represent  the  maximum 
of  educational  value. 

"The  trade  school  must  see  to  it  that  all  processes  tend  to 
give  a  student  a  wide  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject  that 
will  make  him  a  wage  earner  in  that  subject  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

**The  technical  school  must  deal  broadly  with  the  subject 
requiring  many  trades  to  yield  their  help  for  educational 
results. 

"The  trade  school  must  deal  narrowly,  demanding  special- 
ization at  once  in  order  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  good 
degree  of  skill,  speed  and  commercial  value. 

"The  course  in  the  trade  school,  then,  should  present  the 
briefest  line  of  literature,  mathematics,  and  drawing  per- 
taining to  that  subject,  while  the  maximum  amount  of  time 
and  energy-  should  be  devoted  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
shop  problems  that  would  confront  the  student  in  his 
chosen  trade. 

"The  enlargement  and  increased  equipment  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  this  city  will  make  it  possible  to  give 
elementary  trade  instruction  in  many  lines. 

"The  demand  for  evening  instruction  would,  without 
doubt,  be  very  great  and  five  hundred  or  more  students 
could  be  accommodated  in  various  departments  at  an  ap- 
proximate expense  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  j)088ible  de- 
partments and  the  number  of  students  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  each  department: 
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BOYS. 
DEPARTMKXT.  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Machine  Shop 25 

Electrical   Engineering 25 

Steaui               "               16 

Pattern  Making   25 

Foundry  and  Molding 25 

Plumbing    .* 25 

Smithing    30 

Cabinet  Making 30 

Elementary  Carj)entry    30 

Mechanical  Drawing 100 

Art  Metal  Work  and  Jewelrv 25 

Pottery  and  Modeling   25 

Woodcarving  25 

Process  Work  and  Photo  Engraving 20 

General    Chemistry    25 

Industrial   Chemistry    25 

girls'  work, 
department.  number  of  students. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking 30 

Millinery    30 

Cooking 30 

Nursing  and  Sanitation  30 

*To  care  for  the  school  would  re(iuire  the  following  roll 

of  teachers: 

1  Principal, 

18  Teachers, 

12  Helpers, 

1  Engineer, 

1  Assistant  Engineer, 

2  Janitors. 
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**Three  eveninj^s  a  week  were  found  to  work  best  in  the 
New  York  schools. 

**If  the  school  should  be  open  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks, 
three  evenings  a  week  or  a  total  of  sixty  evenings,  the  ap- 
proximate cost  for  550  students  would  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollai's  distributed  as  follows : 

Teachers'  Salaries    ?6,000 

Heat  and  Light 2,000 

Janitors*  Services   250 

Supplies   1,250 

Repairs 500 

110,000 

"This  would  make  an  average  cost  of  eighteen  dollars  per 
pupil  or  about  thirty  cents  apiece  per  evening. 

*^\8  a  result  of  their  investigations  your  committee  would 
report  that  they  do  not  favor  an  evening  trade  school  but 
would  favor  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Technical 
High  School  to  the  evening  schools,  and  would  suggest  that, 
at  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the  same  advantages 
for  technical  education,  as  are  now  extended  day  pupils, 
might  be  extended  to  evening  school  pupils  as  far  as  the 
character  of  the  work  will  permit. 

"As  the  contract  does  not  call  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  building  until  March,  1007,  it  will  be  imj)ossible  to  put 
any  scheme  into  operation  before  October  of  that  year." 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  awaits  the  comple- 
tion of  the  extension  to  the  Technical  High  School  building 
now  under  construction. 

BUILDINGS. 

Four  new  school  buildings  were  opened  in  September, 
though   owing  to  non-delivery  of  furniture  they  were  not 
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fully  equipped.  Rooms  were  opened  as  follows:  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  9;  America  Street,  7;  Regent  Avenue,  10;  Ro- 
chambeau  Avenue,  3;  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
all  pupils,  except  those  in  the  special  schools  and  one  room 
at  Candace  Street  were  properly  housed  in  school  buildings 
and  there  was  room  for  future  growth.  The  only  school 
hall  used  for  school  purposes  was  at  Roosevelt.  The  open- 
ing of  the  new  buildings  necessitated  the  changing  of  many 
district  lines  and  the  transfer  of  many  pupils.  These 
changes  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  to 
take  effect  at  the  opening  of  this  school  year.  There  was 
great  harmony  in  these  changes;  very  few  objections  were 
received  from  families  affected  bv  them. 

At  the  opening  of  the  February  term,  ten  rooms  were  used 
at  Lexington  Avenue,  all  at  America  and  Regent,  and  four 
at  Rochambeau. 

For  future  growth  there  are  now  in  the  grammar  build- 
ings the  following  vacant  rooms:  Broad  4,  Peace  1,  T^x- 
ington  2 ;  in  the  primary  buildings,  Rochambeau  4.  By  tak- 
ing pupils  formerly  traveling  long  distances  and  placing 
them  in  Regent  Avenue,  one  room  was  left  vacant  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Avenue  and  at  River  Avenue.  There  are  also  va- 
cant rooms,  as  last  year,  one  each  at  Admiral,  Slater,  and 
Willow,  sixteen  in  all.  This  makes  the  outlook  for  two  or 
three  years  very  comfortable  as  compared  with  past  expe- 
riences. 

Tn  Deeeiuber  the  old  East  Street  building  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  primary  grades  were  moved  to  the 
vacant  room  at  Arnold  Street,  and  the  kindergarten  was  lo- 
cated in  a  room  in  the  John  Street  Baptist  Church,  which 
that  society  very  kindly  offered  for  that  purpose. 

The  new  Webster  Avenue  grammar  building,  12  rooms, 
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has  been  completed  during  the  year  and  will  be  occupied  in 
September,  1906.  This  will  not  be  fully  needed,  probably 
ten  rooms,  and  with  a  readjustment  of  grades  and  lines  in 
that  section  of  the  city,  there  will  be  in  reserve  chance  for 
future  growth. 

Despite  this  seemingly  extensive  building,  some  parts  of 
the  city  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  in  January,  I  made  the 
following  recommendations : 

First,  The  enlargement  of  the  Courtland  Street  School 
from  a  four  to  an  eight-room  building. 

Second.  The  erection  of  a  new  ten-room  building  near 
the  junction  of  Atwells  Avenue  and  Lily  Street.  The  rea- 
son for  this  recommendation  is  that  this  section  of  the  city 
is  filling  up  rapidly.  The  new  America  Street  building  will 
be  filled  on  February  fifth.  All  other  buildings  in  this  sec- 
tion are  overflowing.  The  growth  is  so  rapid  that  in  Sep- 
tember the  old  rooms  in  the  fire  station  will  be  used  again 
for  school  purposes. 

Third,  The  erection  of  a  new  building  in  place  of  the  old 
Branch  Avenue  Primary  School.  The  present  building  is 
an  old  wooden  building  with  150  children  gathered  in  two 
schoolrooms,  in  conjunction  with  which  two  small,  inade- 
quate rooms  are  used  as  recitation  rooms.  Four  teachers 
are  employed  to  care  for  these  children.  Only  three  would 
be  needed  in  proper  schoolrooms.  To  care  for  this  district 
two  small  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  grammar  school 
building  are  also  used.  These  rooms  contain  Jnit  35  pupils 
each.  In  a  new  building  only  V^  teachers  would  be  needed. 
The  new  building  would,  at  the  maximum  salarv',  afford  a 
saving  of  |1,125  in  teachers'  salaries,  besides  giving  better 
accommodation  to  the  pupils.  There  is  no  room  for 
growth  in  this  section. 
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Fourth.  A  new  eight-room  building  near  the  present  old 
Thayer  Street  Primary  School..  There  are  many  children  in 
this  section  who  would  attend  a  public  school  if  one  were 

• 

convenient.  They  have  to  attend  Montague,  Arnold  ojr 
East  Manning,  all  at  quite  a  distance.  Montague  is  over- 
crowded and  should  be  I'elieved.  The  Thayer  Street  Pri- 
mary School  is  used  for  disciplinary  and  special  schools. 

Fifth,  The  erection  of  a  four-room  brick  building  in 
place  of  the  old  damaged  East  Street  building.  To  place 
the  present  building  in  proper  condition  would  necessitate 
a  considerable  outlay.  The  necessary  work  includes  the  re- 
moval of  the  sanitaries  to  the  basement,  new  floors,  new 
stairways  and  additional  windows.  This  would  make  it 
into  a  fair  four-room  building.  Under  no  conditions  ought 
the  third  floor  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

fiixth.  The  erection  of  a  ten-room  building  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Plain  and  Public  Streets.  The  primary  schools  in 
this  section  are  all  crowded,  families  are  increasing  and  the 
need  of  additional  room  is  imperative. 

Those  recommendations  ask  for: 

Addition  to  Cortland  Street 
l^ast  Street,  new  or  old 
Two  new  eight-room  buildings 
Two  new  ten-room  buildings 

Total 

These  44  rooms  are  all  for  primary  schools  arid  should  be 
erected  within  the  next  two  vears. 

The  city  government  took  immediate  action  on  these  rec- 
ommendations and  have  contracted  for  two  twelve-room 
buildings,  one  at  the  corner  of  Knight  and  Tell  Streets,  and 
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one  at  the  corner  of  Plain  and  Temple  Streets.     These  will 
be  ready  in  September,  1907. 

Probably  during  the  next  year  the  other  bulidiugs  will  re- 
ceive their  consideration. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

During  the  year  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

**  Rbsolvkd,  That  the  superintendent  c»f  schools  be  and  hereby  is 
directed  to  ascertain  if  it  is  feasible  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  either  the  Veazie  or  Greeley  Street  Schools,  and  to  submit 
estimates  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  kin- 
dergarten and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  school  committee.** 

I  re])orted  as  follows: 

Firat,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  question  a  little  more  broadly 
than  is  implied  in  the  resolution.  The  city  has  now  twenty- 
six  kindergartens,  besides  the  one  in  the  Normal  School 
building,  for  which  we  pay  about  fl,150  yearly.  They  are 
located  by  wards  as  follows:  Ward  5  has  one;  Wards  1,  3, 
6  and  9  have  two  each ;  Wards  4,  7  and  8  have  three  each ; 
Wards  2  and  10  have  four  each.  This  grouping  by  wards 
hardly  shows  the  I'eal  situation,  as  often  the  kindergartens 
in  one  ward  are  near  the  kindergartens  of  another,  as  for 
instance  the  Smith  Street  kindergarten  of  Ward  4  is  near 
the  (^halkstone  AvenuQ  kindergarten  of  Ward  8. 

In  the  past  nine  yeai*s  the  average  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing in  the  kindergartens  has  increased  from  512  to 
1,149;  the  per  capita  cost  has  decreased  from  f 27.11  to 
f 24.82.  The  average  cost  per  caj)ita  for  the  nine  years  is 
f25.20.  This  cost  is  the  actual  maintenance  cost  of  the 
kindergartens  without  charging  against  them  any  portion 
of  the  general  expenses.     On  the  same  maintenance  basis, 
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the  grammar  and  primary  schools  cost  |20.53  per  pupil ;  in 
other  words,  it  costs  the  city  |4.29  more  to  send  a  kinder- 
garten pupil  to  school  2j/$  hours  than  it  does  to  send  a  gram- 
mar and  primary  pupil  to  school  5  hours.  Reduced  to  an 
equal  time  basis,  a  kindergarten  pupil  costs  2.4  times  as 
much  as  a  grammar  and  primary  pupil,  and  our  kindergar- 
tens are  run  on  a  very  economical  basis. 

These  facts  are  given  because  I  believe  that  before  you  set- 
tle what  you  will  do  for  one  kindergarten  you  should  consider 
to  what  extent  you  desire  the  kindergarten  system  to  be  in- 
creased and  to  what  extent  financially  it  can  be  increased. 
In  the  division  of  school  money  in  the  past  nine  years  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  has 
decreased  six  per  cent.,  three-fourths  of  which  has  gone  to 
the  high  schools  and  one-fourth  to  the  kindergartens.  Any 
further  financial  increase  in  either  of  these  directions  must 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  elementary  schools.  If  the  kin- 
dergarten system  is  to  be  extended,  the  question  of  how 
far  should  be  considered,  the  financial  outlay  involved,  and 
this  additional  sum  should  be  asked  for,  rather  than  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  elementary  schools.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  who  enter  the  1  B  primary  classes  have 
passed  through  the  kindergarten ;  care  for  all  would  require 
about  one  hundred  such  schools  at  an  expense  of  $100,000. 
Sliould  they  be  extended  to  the  limit?  If  not,  where  should 
be  the  stopping  ])oint,  now  at  26,  at  27,  at  40.  or  50? 

*SV(0//(7.  There  is  one  possibility  of  kindergarten  exten- 
sion at  a  smaller  increased  expense,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, involving  the  relocation  of  one  or  two  present  kinder- 
gartens and  the  establishment  of  afternoon  kindergartens. 
The  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  available  rooms.     Disregarding 
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ward  lines,  the  present  kindergartens  are  groiii)ed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Using  the  junction  of  Orms  Street  and  Douglas  Avenue  as 
a  centre,  within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  one-half  mile, 
there  are  six  kindergartens  and  two  others  are  within  an- 
other one-quarter  mile.  This  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire number  in  the  city. 

From  Arnold  Street  to  the  water  front  are  two  kinder- 
gartens one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart. 

Using  the  junction  of  Almy  and  Westminster  Streets  as- 
a  centre,  four  are  grouped  within  a  radius  of  one-quarter 
mile,  four  are  within  one-half  mile  of  Olneyville  square, 
four  are  grouped  within  reasonable  distance  of  each  other 
east  of  Broad  Street,  the  others,  like  California  Avenue,  Sis- 
son  "Street  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  are  a])art  by  themselves. 

You  will  notice  from  this  grouping  that  great  ])0]mlous 
sections  of  the  city  have  no  kindergartens  within  reasonable 
distance;  practically  the  whole  section  east  of  Hope  street, 
the  section  north  of  Cy])ress  Street  and  Branch  Avenue,  the 
section  between  Academy  Avenue  and  Davis  Park,  the  sec- 
tion bounded  by  the  railroad.  Knight  Street  and  Broad 
Street,  South  Providence  east  of  Plain  Street,  the  section 
between  Broad  Street  and  Elmwood  Avenue  and  the  section 
beyond  Ralph  Street. 

Some  of  the  kindergartens  in  the  gi'oups  mentioned  ai-e 
not  fully  attended;  the  ones  only  sparsely  attended  might 
be  removed  to  other  loralities,  and  the  children  now  in  these 
sent  to  other  schools  in  the  same  group.  The  enrolled  num- 
ber in  all  kindergartens  should  be  raised  so  that  the  aver- 
age membershij)  will  ajqiroach  (50;  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  80  per  cent.,  the  kindergarten  average,  this  number 
is  not  burdensome.     If  any  section  does  not  support  its  kin- 
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dergarten  within  this  number  approximatelv,  it  might  be  re- 
moved to  another  section  where  it  would  be  supported.  This 
would  care  for  a  larger  number  of  children  without  any  ma- 
terial increase  in  expenses. 

For  the  term  ending  in  June,  1905,  the  average  member- 
ship per  teacher,  not  including  the  helpers  from  the  Xormal 
School  kindergarten  training  class,  was  about  20.  One 
school  had  only  an  average  of  12.2,  another  14.4.  and  an- 
other 15.8.  Ten  had  an  average  of  16  to  18.  Eighty  per 
^ent.  of  these  numbers,  the  average  attendance  for  the  term, 
shows  that  some  of  the  present  kindergartens  were  not  bur- 
dened with  pupils.  The  present  conditions,  however,  are 
better.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  November  14th,  onlv 
nine  kindergartens  had  a  membership  of  less  than  50.  In 
several  sections  of  the  city  the  numbers  ai^e  so  large  that 
the  kindergarten  is  maintained  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, different  groups  attending  the  different  sessions.  Ex- 
perience here  and  elsewht^re  shows  this  is  entirely  feasible. 
The  cost  of  a  principal  and  assistant  for  the  morning  only 
at  the  maximum  salary  is  f975.  The  cost  for  all  day  is  |1,- 
550.  At  an  increased  cost  of  59  per  cent,  twice  as  many 
cliildren  can  be  cared  foi\  if  all  kindergartens  had  pupils 
enough  for  two  sessions.  As  far  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
cerned this  idea  may  be  extended  in  this  way:  Kindergar- 
ten A  is  maintained  in  one  building  in  the  morning;  Kinder- 
garten B  is  maintained  in  another  building  in  the  after- 
noon: the  same  teachers  can  teach  both  schools.  In  this 
way  the  system  can  be  extended  at  the  least  cost  and  the 
teachers  can  derive  an  income  equal  to  that  of  primarj- 
teachers. 

Kindergarten  teachers  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities  have 
I)roved  in  this  two  session  work  that  their  nerve  force  has 
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not  been  exhausted  any  more  rapidly  than  that  of  other 
teachers.  Kinderp^artners  are  not  bound  by  courses  of 
study  or  by  promotion  limits.  There  is  greater  freedom  in 
the  work,  greater  freedom  among  the  children,  the  opening 
of  the  mind  and  the  guiding  of  the  energies  in  the  kinder- 
garten should  not  be  and  I  believe  is  not  more  wearing  than 
the  training  of  forty-five  primary  children  who  must  be 
taught  definite  things  in  definite  quantities  and  in  definite 
time  under  definite  control.  In  the  doing  away  with  this 
ancient  belief  and  in  the  knowledge  that  a  kindergartner 
can  do  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay,  lies  the  solu- 
tion of  further  extension;  all  day  kindergartens  in  the  sec- 
tions where  there  are  sufiScient  children  to  maintain  them ; 
morning  and  afternoon  kindergartens  in  other  sections 
taught  by  interchanging  groups  of  teachers.  This  is  not 
ideal;  few  school  conditions  are;  but  it  is  the  condition  that 
needs  solution,  not  the  theory. 

Third,  As  to  the  establiBhment  of  the  kindergarten  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution,  the  nearest  kindergarten  to  the 
Veazie  Street  section  is  at  Berkshire  Street,  a  small  kinder- 
garten with  only  41  pupils,  half  of  whom  live  beyond  Haw- 
kins Street.  The  Admiral  Street  School  is  about  in  the 
centre  of  the  section ;  it  has  a  vacant  room,  it  would  accom- 
modate more  pupils  including  some  but  not  all  of  the  ones 
included  in  this  jietition.  The  room  at  Admiral  Street  is 
not  so  good  as  the  ones  at  Berkshire,  but  it  would  probably 
meet  this  request.  There  is  no  room  at  Veazie  Street  suit- 
able for  kindergarten  [purposes,  the  proposed  small  room  is 
about  lSx22,  not  large  enough  for  a  public  kindergarten, 
it  could  in  no  way  accommodate  the  number  of  children 
that  ought  to  be  demanded  in  a  public  kindergarten  to  war- 
rant the  exj)ense.     I   cannot  recommend  it.     There   is   no 
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schoolroom  that  can  be  spared  at  this  school ;  Greelev  Street 
and  Branch  Avenue  Primary  Schools  are  also  full  and  two 
small  expensive  rooms  are  maintained  in  the  grammar 
school  to  relieve  the  district.  What  is  needed  in  that  local- 
ity is  a  new  brick  primary  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
old  Branch  Avenue  primary  building.  Then  the  cost  of  1^4 
teachers  can  be  saved  by  redistribution  of  pupils  now  in  the 
small  rooms,  enough  to  support  a  kindergarten  in  the  new 
building. 

What  is  true  of  this  locality  is  also  true  of  other  sections 
from  which  similar  requests  have  come.  There  is  lack  of 
available  schoolrooms  unless  the  elementary  school  pupils 
are  crowded  out,  and  to  this  I  think  none  of  us  will  agree. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  there  has  been  a  rearrangement 
of  kindergarten  conditions  so  that  without  any  additional 
teachers,  two  new  kindergartens  will  be  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, one  at  Elmwood  Avenue  and  one  at  River  Avenue. 
Others  would  have  been  arranged  had  there  been  school- 
rooms available. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  high  schools  show  a  steady  and  consistent  growth. 
The  increase  for  the  past  year  was  130.  The  situation  for 
the  new  school  year  is  serious  owing  to  the  growth  beyond 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  present  buildings.  The  English 
High  School  can  accommodate  770  pupils;  its  enrolment 
last  year  wan  870,  average  membership,  695.  There  were 
times  in  the  vear  when  ever\'  seat  was  used.  The  Technical 
High  School  has  a  regular  seating  capacity  of  288;  there 
were  enrolled  481  pupils,  average  membership,  414.  The 
overflow,  as  for  several  years,  was  put  into  the  Classical 
High  School ;  but  the  membership  of  this  school  is  now  grow- 
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ing  and  it  will  soon  occupy  more  of  its  building.  The  C-las- 
flical  enrolment  was  398,  average  menil)ershii»,  331.  Omit- 
ting the  room  used  by  the  school  department,  the  seating  ca- 
pacity- of  the  building  is  528.  Hope  Street  High  School  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  57G:  the  enrolment  was  601,  average 
membership,  505.  In  all  the  high  school  buildings  the  real 
seating  capacity  is  2,102.  The  total 'enrolment  in  all  the 
schools  was  2,356;  the  average  membership,  1,944. 

TECHNICAL  HIGH   SCHOOL  ADDITION. 

Relief  from  these  conditions  is  at  hand.  The  long  sought 
for  addition  to  the  Technical  High  School  building  was  be- 
gun in  December,  1905,  and  owing  to  the  open  winter  was 
pushed  rapidly  forward.  In  making  connections  between 
the  old  parts  and  the  new,  the  school  suffered  many  inter- 
ruptions towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  these  were  borne 
philosophically  in  view  of  the  future.  During  the  summer 
the  construction  was  delaved  bv  a  strike,  and  this  will  com- 
plicate  the  high  school  situation  for  the  new  school  year. 
When  completed  the  Technical  High  School  will  be  fully 
cared  for  in  its  own  building  for  the  first  time  for  several 
vears. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  Fl'TT'RE. 

The  modern  high  school  is  the  result  of  a  steady  develop- 
ment. The  early  high  school  was  a  simple  institution,  with 
a  simple  course,  based  on  the  simple  demands  of  the  colleges. 
As  life  has  grown  more  and  more  complex,  institutions  have 
been  affected  by  it.  Colleges  departed  from  the  simple, 
staid,  academic  course;  the  scientific  course  was  added,  then 
the  Latin  scientific  course,  and  these  were  divided  and  subdi- 
vided;  separate  technical    schools   were   established.      All 
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these  required  certain  variation  in  the  preparation,  and  the 
simple  hijjh  school  became  divided  into  departments.  Busi- 
ness demands  also  entered  in  and  the  commercial  depart- 
ment I'esulted.  As  communities  have  frown  the  various  de- 
partments have  become  separate  high  schools,  until  all  large 
cities  have  in  place  of  the  old-time  single  high  school  with 
all  work  done  in  similar  lines  and  under  one  roof,  several 
high  schools  with  multiplied  courses  fitting  for  all  kinds  of 
higher  institutions,  for  business  and  for  general  life. 

High  school  separation  has  reached  the  point  in  this  city 
where  there  is  only  one  more  kind  of  high  school  to  establish, 
a  commercial  high  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  doing 
commercial  work  at  the  English  and  Hope  Street  High 
Schools,  250  in  number,  indicates  that  when  future  growth 
demands  additional  accommodations,  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  it  may  be  sought.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  in  this 
country  have  already  established  such  schools,  and  several 
of  the  German  cities  have  done  likewise.  In  this  connection 
I  wish  to  quote  extensively  from  a  report  of  a  visit  to  the 
German  commercial  schools,  made  by  Mr.  Augustus  T. 
Swift,  of  the  English  High  School,  during  the  summer  of 
1 1)05 : 

*'IMPRESSI0XS    COXCERNIXG    SECONDARY    WORK    IN    THE   GERMAN 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

**1.  The  commercial  schools  represent  a  better  system 
than  in  America.  Here  we  are  experimenting  along  com- 
mercial lines  in  various  wavs  in  different  sections.     There 

Mr 

the  central  government,  represented  by  the  Minister  for 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Education,  lays  its  firm  hand 
uj»on  all  schools  and  makes  uniform  requirements  through- 
out (Termany.  A  stu<ly  of  the  courses  in  detail  is  pre- 
sented later. 
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"2.  Bookkeeping.  In  this  subject  the  work  is  similar  to 
our  own.  More  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  drill  in  single  entry  than  here.  We  consider  single 
entry  of  slight  importance,  and  start  our  pupils  upon 
double  entry  immediateiy  upon  beginning  the  course.  The 
text-books  and  papers  in  bookkeeping  were  not  as  clearly 
and  graphically  represented  as  our  American  sets. 

"3.  Sharthafid.  In  this  subject  we  are  accomplishing  as 
much  as  the  Germans.  The  most  popular  system  in  Ger- 
many is  the  Stolze-Schrey,  wh.ich,  by  its  connected  vowels, 
corresponds  slightly  to  the  Gregg.  In  one  important  re- 
spect, however,  the  Stolze-Schrey  is  entirely  different  from 
any  standard  English  system,  since  it  is  written  altogether 
according  to  the  spelled  outline  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
write  phonetically.  As  previously  noted,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  pupils  write  100  syllables,  while  we  write  100  words, 
this  fact  showing  the  length  of  the  German  words  and  the 
corresponding  slowness  of  the  system. 

"4.  Typewriting,  Here  all  Germany  is  far  behind  Amer- 
ica. The  idea  that  typewriting  may  be  utilized  as  an  im- 
portant educational  factor  seems  entii-ely  lacking.  Of  touch 
writing  the  Germans  know  little  or  nothing.  Many  com- 
mercial departments  have  no  typewriters  at  all.  They  class 
typewriters  in  the  same  grade  with  sewing  machines.  The 
natural  result  is  that  commercial  graduates  must  be  both 
slow  and  inaccurate  typists. 

'*5.  Commercial  Geography,  In  treating  this  subject  Ger- 
many is  ahead  of  the  United  States,  since  German  educators 
have  universally  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  commercial 
museums,  with  which  most  commercial  schools  are  supplied. 
By  means  of  commercial  museums,  containing  the  raw  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  world,  the  text-book  in  the 
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bauds  of  a  well  informed  and  inspiring  teacher  may  be  made 
a  hundred  times  more  valuable. 

*•(>.  Commercial  Law  and  Customs.  Since  these  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  the  world  over  in  these  days  of  easy  in- 
ternational eommuication,  there  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  German  methods  from  those  prevailing  here. 

"7.  Modem  Languages.  In  this  subject  Germany  far  sur- 
passes us.  Surrounded  as  she  is  by  Russia,  Italy,  Frani^e, 
England.  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Germany  is  the 
geographical  focus  of  all  European  nationalities,  esjiecially 
since  she  has  attained  her  present  importance  in  securing 
the  world's  trade.  Naturally  it  happens  that  a  knowledge 
of  business  terms  in  one  or  moi-e  foreign  languages  is  the  in- 
dispensable equipment  of  every  business  man  who  aspires  to 
extend  his  trade  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  retail  shop,  and 
even  here  the  sign  '^English  is  spoken  here''  may  mean  a  sub- 
stantial increase  to  his  annual  profit..  Business  and  social 
neiessities  have  therefore  compelled  the  German  schools  to 
lay  the  greatest  em]>hasis  upon  the  modern  languages. 
French,  English  and  Spanish  are  usually  taught  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  while  in  the  universities  are  added  Italian, 
Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
The  time  in  class  room  is  largely  spent  in  teaching  pupils 
how  to  speak  and  write  the  language.  In  the  elementary 
classes,  as  with  us,  the  first  explanations  are  made  in  Ger- 
man, but  later  and  gradually  the  questions  and  answers  are 
put  in  the  language  studied,  and  in  the  advanced  classes 
pupils  ai'e  I'equired  to  learn  it  verbatim  and  use  no  other 
iiiediuui  of  conversation. 

'•S.  Cicil  Govcnuiutit.  Strange  to  say,  in  no  secondary 
school  visited  did  I  find  a  i*egular  course  in  civics.  Probably 
the  government  considei's  itself  comjietent  tD  rule  the  coun- 
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try  and  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  rising  genera- 
tion detailed  information  as  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Kaiser  and  his  advisers.  Moreover,  such  a  special  course  is 
partly  superfluous  owing  to  the  fact  that  instruction  in  the 
development  of  the  German  nation  and  government  is  given 
in  the  common  schools  along  with  German  history. 

"8.  Political  Economy,  Elementary  courses  are  regu- 
larly offered  in  this  subject,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
Providence  curriculum. 

"9.  Science.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  are  taught 
with  special  I'eference  to  their  industrial  application. 

*'10.  Discipline.  This  is  everywhere  uniformly  good.  It 
is  considered  such  a  privilege  to  attend  school  in  Germany, 
that  no  boy  would  dare  to  do  otherwise  than  act  properly. 
Obedience  to  established  authoritv  is  a  lesson  that  is  from 
infancy  impressed  upon  the  German's  mind  and  rarely  does 
he  depart  from  conformity  with  established  school  rules. 

"11.  Teaching.  Uniformly  good.  In  every  class  visited 
the  teacher  was  on  his  feet  during  the  entire  period  and 
usually  put  questions  to  the  class  without  referring  to  the 
text-book.  The  answers  were  also  given  by  pupils  without 
consulting  the  book. 

**12.  Men  teachers.  I  saw  several  women  teachers  in 
Hamburg,  especially  in  the  modern  language  work,  three 
teaching  English.  After  leaving  Hamburg  I  did  not  see  one 
woman  teacher.  There  are  about  1,000  women  teachers  in 
Hamburg  out  of  3,000  public  school  teachers,  but  they  do 
not  occupy  administrative  positions.  There  is  no  special 
prejudice  in  Hamburg  against  women  as  such,  since  they  are 
often  very  good  teachers.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
teaching  was  a  man's  work  and  that  (especially  in  the  re- 
sponsible positions)  men  should  have  the  preference.     It  is 
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possible  to  secure  men  teachers  in  Germany  when  it  is  im- 
possible in  America.  In  Germany  teaching  is  a  profession, 
and  men  are  trained  to  devote  their  lives  to  it,  knowing  that 
they  will  receive  living  salaries  and  finally  obtain  a  pension. 

• 

"12.  Playgrounds,  The  greatest  deficiency  in  our  Provi- 
dence high  schools  is  the  lack  of  spacious  yards.  In  Germany 
fine  playgrounds  are  everywhere  being  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  secondary  schools.  Better  still,  most  play- 
grounds have  a  gymnasium  attached.  The  German  boys  are 
at  school  all  day,  their  school  life  is  their  all  in  all,  and  even 
in  their  recreation  they  are  under  supenision.  Our  method 
of  herding  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  in  basements  during  re- 
cess is  harmful  to  their  health  and  morals.  The  fact  that 
the  basements  are  large,  dry  and  fairly  light  is  an  inadequate 
compensation  for  the  deprivation  of  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

"13.  Dumtian  of  school  day.  The  Gennan  school  boy  at- 
tends school  all  day  and  is  usually  the  better  for  it.  When 
he  goes  home  he  is  healthily  tired  and  ready  to  sleep.  An 
long  as  Germany  gives  nine  years  of  secondary  school  train- 
ing, while  we  give  four;  as  long  as  she  makes  her  curriculum 
cover  the  best  part  of  the  working  day,  while  we  cram  seven 
>iours'  work  into  five;  as  long  as  the  digestion  of  her  school 
boy  is  properly  cared  for  by  a  noon  hour  and  judicious  out- 
of  door  exercise,  while  we  run  our  pupils  through  a  chute  of 
five  hours,  with  less  than  20  minutes  for  refreshments,  taken 
in  the  cellar;  as  long  a^  this  uneven  difference  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  two  countries  prevails,  so  long  are 
American  youths  likely  to  prove  inferior  in  intellectual 
attainments  to  the  well-cared-for  German  boys.  The  Amer- 
ican motto,  *Get  rich  quick,'  has  its  correlative  in  the  popu- 
lar educational  fad,  *Get  through  school  quick.' 
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**The  paucity  of  our  high  school  results  is  due  to  our  short 
secondary  system.  We  cannot  expect  to  compete  success- 
fully with  our  (ierman  cousins  until  we  lengthen  our  high 
school  day  and  thus  become  enabled  to  increase  and  intensify 
the  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 

**Two  representative  classes  of  German  commercial  second- 
ary' schools  will  be  described:  the  one  at  Aachen  being 
closely  combined  witli  the  "Real"  gymnasium;  the  one  at 
Leipzig  being  an  independent  commercial  school. 

*^Course  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  '^ReaV^  Gym- 
nasium  at  Aacheti,  Germany.  The  '^Real^-commercial  gym- 
nasium course  at  Aachen  covers  nine  years,  and  the  following 
higher  commercial  course  is  offered  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  **Real"  course.  Before  taking  this  commercial 
course,  the  advanced  pupils  usually  have  had  six  years' 
work  in  religion,  Gern)au,  Latin,  French,  history,  English, 
geology,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  nature  Ftudy,  pen- 
manship, freehand  drawing,  and  mechanical  druwing.  The 
German  student  in  sucli  schools  thus  has  a  better  general 
preparation  for  special  commercial  work  than  the  American 
high  school  pupil. 
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Aachen  G>mpul8ory  Commercial  Course  for  those  who  Elect  it* 


SUB.IECT8. 


First  Year. 


7  th  year  of 

"KeAl" 

course. 

I  No.  hours 

per  week. 


Religion  :     (Lutheran,  Catholic  or  Jew- 
ish)  

Oerinan 

French 

English 

History  and  Commercial  Geography 

Business  Algebra  and  Business  Arith- 
metic  


Second  Year.  Tliird  Y'ear. 


8th  year  of  Otji  year  and 

"  Real"        ^^^  >'«*' 
!  of**  Real" 

course. 


course. 
No.  hours. 


per  week. 


Physics. 


Chemistry  and  knowledge  of  wares. . . 

German  and  foreign  language   Corres- 
pondence and  Bookkeeping 

Business  Customs  and    Business  and 
Exchange  Law 


Political  Economy, 
Gymnastics 


Total. 


No.  hours 
per  week. 

2  hours. 
3 

4 
3 


ft 


f( 


4 


•( 


«i 


3 


«( 


<f 


If 


(I 


33  hours.       '^  hours. 


'^Elective  courses.  In  the  following  electives  no  pupil  is 
allowed  more  than  four  extra  periods  per  week,  nor  may  he 
elect  Spanish  and  Italian  together. 
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ElecUves  in  Aachen  G>mmercial  G)une. 


COUHBKH. 


Spanish. 
Italian.. 


First  Year. 


7th  year 

"Real" 

course. 

No.  hours. 

I>er  week. 

2  hours. 


Second  Year. 


8th  year 
*•  Real" 
courMe. 

No.  hours. 

per  week 


2  liours. 


Chemistry !    2 

Practical  work  in  the  Cliemical  Labor-| 
atory 

Penmanship 

Stenography,  (Gabelsberger  systeui)  .. 


«< 


2 
2 

2 
•o 


•  < 


(I 


<< 


i< 


Third  Year. 


9th  year 
"Real" 
course 

No  hours. 

per  week. 


2  hours. 


2 
2 


II 


It 


2       " 
3 


<i 


'*The  above  course  has  been  fully  described  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  a  similar  arrangement  in  our  Providence  high 
schools.  Our  four  year  commercial  course  is  based  upon  a 
similar  idea  by  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  general  edu- 
cation before  allowing  the  pupil  to  take  technical  business 
work.  Note  the  brevity  of  our  time,  however,  as  contrasted 
with  the  German  school. 

'^Maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  of  prepared  work  in 
the  Aachen  "ReaP'-commercial  course.  (Religous  culture 
of  three  hours  not  included.) 


First    jear 

20 

Second    " 

19 

Third      " 

25 

Fourtli    " 

26 

Fifth      " 

26 

Sixth      " 

26 

Seventh  " 

27 

Eighth     " 

27 

Ninth      " 

27 

Total 


223 
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**The  four-year  commercial  course  of  the  Providence  Hijj^ 
School  requires  fifteen  houre  per  week  of  prepared  work,  and 
for  the  entire  course  it  amounts  to  sixtj'  houi^s,  or  consider- 
ably less  than  one-third  of  the  German  school.  In  the 
Aachen  commercial  course  alone,  ninety-nine  hours  per  week 
are  i-equired  for  the  three  years  of  that  course;  while  in  our 
high  school  only  thirty  hours  per  week  are  required  for  the 
two  years  of  commercial  work,  or  less  than  one-third  the 
German  requirement. 

**The  average  yearly  number  of  weekly  periods  of  prepai-ed 
work,  omitting  religion,  drawing,  gymnastics,  of  the  German 
school,  is  a  little  less  than  twenty-five,  as  compared  with  the 
average  yearly  number  of  fifteen  periods  per  week  required 
for  prepared  work  by  Providence.  In  the  commercial  course 
Aachen  has  at  least  twenty-seven  hours  per  week  of  prepared 
work  as  compared  witli  Providence's  fifteen  hours. 

''Comparative  table  of  five  representative  eoinmereial 
courses.  A  comprehensive  and  comparative  summary  of 
subjects,  of  number  of  periods  per  week  presenting  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  prepared  work,  of  elec- 
tives,  etc.,  follows  for  Hve  representative  courees  in  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  These  courses  include  Jjeip- 
zig,  I'hiladelphia,  New  York,  Providence,  model  commercial 
course  of  the  National  Education  Association  recommended 
by  tlie  committee  of  nine  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
commercial  section.  The  special  object  of  this  table  is  to 
sliow  the  relative  standing  of  Providence. 

"Leipzig  is  given  as  a  foreign  model  for  two  special  I'ea- 
sous:  1)  The  Leipzig  Handel slehranstalt,  established  by 
the  Leipzig  chamber  of  commerce,  is  in  the  heart  of  indus- 
trial  Ocrinauy  and  is  (»ue  of  the  best  examples  of  a  sepa- 
rate state  secondarv  eoinmereial  school  to  be  found  abroad. 
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2)  It  prepares  students  for  the  celebrated  commercial 
university  of  lieipzig.  This  Leipzig  secondary  commercial 
school  ha5  two  distinct  departments:  one  for  apprentices, 
and  one  for  regular  day  students.  Each  department  offers 
a  one-year  course  and  a  three-year  course.  The  three-year 
day  student  course  is  here  presented. 
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^^Deductions  from  study  of  preceding  comparative  table, 

^'Sorne  interesting  results  are  obtained  from  a  study  of  the 
preceding  table,  as  follows: 

**1.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  of  the  five  courses  com- 
pared, Providence  reipiires  per  week  the  smallest  number  of 
prepared  hours,  15,  as  contrasted  to  30  required  at  I-ieipzig, 
18  to  20  at  P]iiladeli)hia,  20  to  21  at  New  York,  14  to  25  by 
the  model  schedule  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

"2.  Providence  requires  more  hours  of  the  native  lan- 
guage than  any  one  of  the  five,  usually  llVo  in  the  four  years, 
while  Leipzig  requires  10,  Philadelphia,  12;  New  York,  13; 
N.  E.  A.,  131^. 

**3.  Providence  makes  the  modern  language  course  elec- 
tive, while  in  even*  other  city  it  is  compulsory. 

**4.  In  algebra  and  geometry  the  courses  run  fairly 
evenly,  but  greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon  commercial  arith- 
metic by  Leipzig. 

"5.  In  mechanical  drawing  superior  time  oppoi-tunities 
are  offered  bv  New  York. 

"6.  Providence  is  strongest  in  her  typewriting  course. 
The  work  is  taught  intensively,  and  it  is  believed  that  bet- 
ter results  are  thus  obtained  than  by  dragging  the  practice 
over  several  vears. 

**7.  Phonogi»aphy  has  less  time  allotted  to  it  in  Providence 
than  by  either  Philadel])lna  or  New  York,  five  hours  to  their 
six  (N.  Y.)  and  seven  (Phila.) 

"8.  Providence  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  courses  in  i)0- 
litical  ec<momy,  history  of  commerce,  and  banking  and 
finance,  although  thesi*  imjmrtant  commercial  advanced  sub- 
jects, are  offer(»d  by  the  other  four. 

**9.     The  most    important    schedule    variation    between 
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Providence  and  every  other  course  consists  in  the  fact  that 
here  all  commercial  subjects  of  the  four-year  course  are 
bunched  together  in  the  last  two  yeara.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  others  will  show  that  elsewhere  a  judicious  amount  of 
genuine  commercial  work  is  interwoven  with  the  general 
training  subjects.  For  instance,  in  the  first  year,  Leipzig 
offers  penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geog- 
raphy,  shorthand;  Philadelphia,  penmanship,  commercial 
products,  biology ;  New  York,  penmanship,  materials  of  com- 
merce, shorthand;  N.  E.  A.,  bookkeeping,  penmanship.  In 
the  second  year,  Leipzig  offers  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial 
law,  shorthand ;  Philadelphia,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, commercial  geography,  typewriting,  shorthand ;  New 
York,  bookkeeping;  N.  E.  A.,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, coniiiiercial  products,  commercial  geography,  type- 
writing. Although  the  wisdom  of  our  method  is  open  to  dis- 
cuHsion,  the  balance  of  outside  testimony  favors  a  wise  dis- 
tribution of  conimerrial  subjects  over  the  entire  four  years 
rntlier  than  lumping  them  together  at  the  end. 

"10.  In  comparing  the  commercial  course  of  the  Provi- 
den<*e  high  school  with  some  of  the  others,  we  must  con- 
stantly remember  that  ours  is  simply  a  department  added 
to  the  regular  English  course,  and  not  at  all  a  distinct  en- 
tity. Doubtless  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  regular  Eng- 
lish course  intact  during  the  first  two  years  and  not  permit 
<'onnnercial  electives  until  the  third  vear. 

''It  is  respectfully  submitted,  however,  that  business  pen- 
manshi])  in  the  first  year  for  all  high  school  classes  is  highly 
desirable,  in  order  to  successfully  continue  the  good  work 
now  being  done  in  our  elementary  grades;  and  bookkeeping 
in  the  second  year  could  be  offered  to  such  as  intend  to 
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elect  the  commercial  course,  neither  to  be  a  prepared  sub- 
ject. These  studies  could  be  added  without  imposing  an 
excessive  burden  upon  pupils;  while  no  commercial  high 
school  course  can  be  called  complete  which  omits  in  the  last 
two  j-ears  such  fundamental  business  branches  as  political 
economy,  history  of  commerce,  transportation,  and  banking. 
Many  pupils  would  like  to  have  some  commercial  work 
offered  during  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  two  years,  and 
that  this  can  be  done  without  injuring  their  general  prepa- 
ration is  admitted  by  the  highest  authorities  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  as  evidenced  by  the  comparative  table  of 
courses. 

**11.  The  present  tendency  of  commercial  education  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Girls'  Commercial  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Boston,  is  toward  separ^Ue  schools. 
Dr.  Herrick,  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  in  his  prospectus  of  the 
distinctive  school  spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
from  numbers  that  may  be  produced  only  by  the  independent 
school.  In  the  genuine  commercial  high  school  alone, 
manned  by  competent  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  must 
be  as  skilled  and  interested  in  their  work  as  their  brethren 
in  the  other  courses,  is  it  possible  for  the  highest  ideals  of  a 
broad,  liberal,  and  efficient  commercial  education  to  secure 
realization.*' 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

Criticism  of  modern  school  methods  and  results  are  fre- 
quent and  persistent  in  all  cities  and  towns.  Generally 
such  criticisms  are  based  on  incomplete  or  mistaken  infor- 
mation both  as  regards  the  work  of  the  present  and  results 
in  the  past.     Such  comparative  criticisms  between  the  old 
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and  the  new  have  been  hard  to  answer  because  of  the  lack 
of  comparative  facts.  Criticisms  and  replies  could  be  made 
up  only  of  statements  and  opinions.  Recently,  however,  an 
opportunity  to  compare  facts  in  two  particulars  has  arisen. 

In  the  attic  of  the  old  high  school  building  in  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  there  was  found  a  bound  volume  of  exam- 
ination papers  given  to  the  second  year  high  school  pupils 
in  1846.  These  papers  included  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
two  of  the  subjects  of  modern  criticism. 

Springfield  schools  then  as  now  stood  among  the  best; 
they  were  well  organized  and  had  had  a  superintendent  for 
several  years.  These  second  year  high  school  pupils,  85  in 
number,  obtained  in  spelling  an  average  of  40.6  [>er  cent, 
and  in  arithmetic,  an  average  of  29.4  per  cent. 

Last  year  these  same  examinations  were  given  to  the  grad- 
uating classes  in  the  Springfield  grammar  schools.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-five  pupils  were  examined  and  they  ob- 
tained in  spelling  an  average  of  51.2  per  cent.,  and  in  arith- 
motic  an  average  of  65.5  per  cent. 

An  8  A  class  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn  schools,  94  pupils, 
obtained  an  average  of  71.2  per  cent,  in  the  arithmetic. 

These  examinations  have  been  given  in  many  schools  dur- 
ing the  ])ast  year. 

This  year  they  were  given  to  the  8  B  and  8  A  classes  in 
Providence;  1,390  pupils  were  examined.  They  obtained  in 
spelling  an  average  of  55.5  per  cent.,  and  in  arithmetic  an 
average  of  79.4  ])er  cent.  The  spelling  test  was  composed 
of  difficult  and  seldom  used  words,  catchwords,  words  upon 
which  the  present  school  pupils  are  not  specially  drilled, 
but  uj)on  which  their  grandfathers  were  specially  drilled, 
and  yet  the  grandchild,  two  years  younger  in  school,  spelled 
considerably   better  than   the  grandfather,   55.5   per  cent. 
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against  40.G  per  cent.  In  arithmetic  the  problems  were 
fair  problems;  here  the  grandchild  did  very  much  better 
than  the  grandfather,  79.4  per  cent,  against  29.4  \}ev  cent. 
There  wei'e  848  pupils  who  received  100  per  cent. 

NO-SCHOOL    SIGNAL. 

Two  years  ago  I  recommended  in  my  report  that  the  no 
school  signal  be  restricted.  Previous  to  1889  no  such  sig- 
nal had  been  used  in  this  city.  In  that  year  the  Executive 
Committee  passed  the  following  vote: 

"  Providenc  K,  22d,  March  '89. 

Voted,  That  the  superintendent  be  and  is  hereby  authc»rized  and 
directed  to  arrange  with  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Dei)artment  signals  by  the 
Fire  Department's  Electric  Sy8t4?m  for  the  dismissal  of  schools  on  stormy 
days,  say  one  signal -at  H..'>0  A.  m.  for  no  school  during  the  a.  m.  ;  or  at  11.30 
A.  M.  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  but  one  session  upon  that  day,' the  same  to 
expire  at  one  o'clock  p.m.;  and  on«*  signal  at  1.30  r.  m.  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  no  session  during  that  day  p.  m." 

Various  modifications  were  made  during  the  intervening 
years  to  February-,  1906,  when  the  same  committee  decided 
to  have  the  signal  only  for  j)rimary  and  kindergarten  giades. 
The  following  notice  was  sent  to  the  parents: 

**  On  and  after  this  date  the  only  *  no  school '  signal  will  b«*  3-3,  given  at 
8.20  A.  M.  and  1.15  p.  m.  "When  this  is  sounded,  primary  grades  1  to  4,  and 
the  kindergartens  will  be  excus(Ml  from  srhool  attendance.  All  other 
grades  will  attend  at  all  times.  Parents  will  decide  if  their  individual 
children  above  the  primary  grades  shall  not  attend. 

On  the  days  when  the  signal  for  the  primary  and  kindergarten  grades  is 
sounded,  the  school  buildings  will  be  open,  the  teachers  will  be  present, 
and  any  parents  wishing  to  send  their  children  may  do  so.  They  will 
be  received  and  instructed  as  if  the  signal  had  not  been  sounded,  though 
no  account  of  sucii  attendance  will  be  entered  on  the  register. 

This  change  has  been  made  in  the  belief  that  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools  should  not  be  closed  during  the  school  days  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  decision  of  wh<?ther  a  child  should  attend,  or  not,  should  be  nuide  by 
the  parents  individually,  not  by  the  school  authorities." 


( 
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Before  tliese  notices  could  be  distributed  the  new  signal 
was  given  on  Friday,  February  9th ;  4,373  pupils  in  the  ex- 
cused gi'ades  attended  in  the  morning  and  2,255,  in  the  af- 
ternoon. After  the  notices  had  been  disti'ibuted,  the  signal 
was  given  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  9th,  and  0,032  pupils 
attended.  This  is  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  number  affected. 
No  record  has  been  kept  since  but  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  change. 

PROMOTIONS. 

School  statistics  generally  show  that  over  10  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  from  year  to  year  fail  of  promotion  in  various 
cities  and  towns.  Present  efforts  are  tending  towards  the 
Rjiecial  consideration  of  this  ^*submerged  tenth,"  that  the 
individual  pupils  may  receive  individual  attention  and  indi- 
vidual promotion. 

Promotions  at  the  end  of  the  Januain-  term  were  such 
that  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  grammar  mas- 
ters: 

7V>  tin:  Grammar  Masters: 

In  a  re])ort  to  the  school  committee 
March  27.  1903,  I  made  this  recommendation: 

''That  in  the  grammar  buildings  the  masters'  teach- 
ing time  be  more  elastic,  that  they  be  given  larger  su- 
]>ervisory  powers  and  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
tli(»  teaching  and  results  throughout  their  buildings." 

This  recommendation  was  ado])ted  and  has  been  in  force 
since  that  time. 

My  object  was  to  inject  the  personality  of  the  master  into 
the  whole  system  of  the  building,  that  pupils  and  teachers 
might  be  stimulated,  that  wastes  might  be  eliminated,  such 
as  poor  time  arrangement  of  j)r()gram,  indefinite  teaching. 
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illogical  work,  idle  pupils,  idle  teachers,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  progress  might  be  in  evidence  all  along  the  line. 

There  are  some  questions  arising  out  of  non-promotions, 
which  can  be  best  studied  by  the  gi'ammar  masters  in  their 
i-espective  schools.  They  are  a  proper  pArt  of  their  super- 
visory duties.     They  arise  from  the  following  facts : 

January,  190(>,  Promotions. 

Gnwl'j.  Promoted.  Not  Froiuoted.  Per  Cent. 

1  B 2,090  538  20  4 

1  A 1,281  78  5.7 

2B 1.G35  104  5.9 

2  A 1,216  88  6.7 

3  B 1,448  265  15.4 

.HA 1,407  190  11.9 

4  B 1,539  176  10.2 

4  A 1,182  152  11.4 

5  B 1,158  162  12.2 

5  A 982  2aS  19.5 

6  B 1,052  227  17.7 

6  A 878  190  17.7 

7  B H08  130  1:K8 

7  A 70»;  102  12.6 

8  B 697  73  9.4 

8  A 404  47  10.4 


18.483  2,760  '     12.9 

In  the  1  B  grade  throe  years  ago,  46|/*  P^*>*  cent,  were  not 
promoted;  now  only  about  20  i)er  cent,  are  not  promottMl. 
Tliis  is  good  but  can  be  improved  in  years  when  children's 
diseases  are  not  rampant.  In  the  next  three  grades  the  noii- 
promoti^m  is  as  low  us  cau  be  exi)ected.  The  l\  B  grade  in- 
troduces arithmetic  and  the  non-promotion  at  once  arises. 
This  is  to  l>e  exj^ected  somewhat,  but  this  condition  will  be 
improved  soon.  Beginning  with  the  3  A  and  extending  to 
and  including  the  5  B  grade,  the  ncm-juomotitm  is  fairly 
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constant  at  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  next  thi-ee  grades,  5  A 
to  7  B,  show  a  large  non-promotion,  almost  as  large  as  the 
1  B.  It  decreases  in  the  7  B,  and  then  for  the  I'emainder 
of  the  elementary  course  approximates  the  10  to  12  per  cent. 
To  view  the  facts  still  further  I  present  the  per  cent,  of 
noii-i)romotions  for  the  past  thi-ee  terms. 

Per  Cent,  of  Non-Promoiions. 
Orado.  Jan.  1905.  June  190fi.  Jan.  1906. 

1  B 27.8  19.9  20.4 

lA 6.6  3.8  5.7 

2B 9  5.1  5.9 

2  A 8.3  5.5  6.7 

3  B 14.3  12.1  15.4 

3  A 12.6  6.6  11.9 

4  B 15.1  7.6  10.2 

4  A 16.1  9.3  11.4 

6  B 18.2  6  7  12.2 

5  A 19.5  9.7  19.5 

6  B 18.8  10.5  17.7 

6  A 15.5  7.8  17.7 

7  B 18.9  7.9  13.8 

7  A 12.7  7.2  12.6 

8  B 10.  13.4  9.4 

8  A 10.9  14.4  10.4 

Avorage 15.8  9.1  12.9 

1.  Why  is  the  non-promotion  greater  at  the  end  of  Jau- 
uarv  than  at  the  end  of  June? 

■ 

2.  Does  the  long  summer  vacation  affect  the  pupils  so 
that  th(\v  cannot  do  the  work  the  first  term? 

^.     Should  more  time  he  given  the  reviews  in  Septemh(»r 
than  in  Februarv? 

« 

4.  To  what  extent  does  arithmetic   form  the  basis  of 
n<m-j)roinotion? 

5.  Are  jmpils  held  back  who  can  do  all  the  work  except 
in  one  study? 
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6.  Is  there  any  general  study,  except  arithmetic,  which 
affects  this  non-promotion? 

7.  Why  is  the  non-promotion  greatest  in  the  5  A,  G  B 
and  G  A  grades? 

8.  Is  the  course  of  study  in  these  grades  excessive? 

9.  Is  it  because  the  teachers  in  these  grades  are  mostly 
young  teachers? 

10.  What  do  you  think  is  tlie  cause  in  your  own  school? 

11.  Have  you  any  basis  on  which  a  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  promotions  now  and  before  the  eight 
year  couree  was  established?     If  so,  what  is  the  compari- 


son? 


12.  Has  the  changing  character  and  nationality  of  the 
pupils  affected  promotions? 

13.  Do  pupils  lack  working  power? 

14.  Do  teachers  insist  on  work  being  fully  done? 

15.  Do  they  insist  that  the  pujuls  shall  do  the  work 
themselves  for  their  own  independent  self-development? 

16.  Is  the  help  of  the  teacher  too  prominent? 

17.  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  non-promotions  less  than 
ten  per  cent.? 

I 

I  wish  each  master  to  make  a  personal  study  within  his 
building  and  answer  those  questions  in  writing  with  any 
other  comments  and  suggestions  that  may  come  out  -of  that 
study  on  or  before  May  1,  1906. 

These  questions  were  discussed  at  the  regular  bi-monthly 
meetings  and  each  master  submitted  statements  covering 
the  condition  in  his  school.  While  local  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city  affected  some  of  the  views,  on  the 
general  points  there  was  a  fairly  unanimous  sentiment. 

1.     Pupils  do  not  return  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 

9 
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school  year,  many  not  until  October.  The  term  is  shorter 
than  the  second  term.  Because  of  the  long  vacation  it 
takes  time  to  create  a  new  interest  and  a  new  momentum. 
More  pupils  enter  from  outside  sources  with  varied  prepara- 
tion and  it  takes  time  to  fit  them  in  the  grade  work.  The 
term  is  more  broken  than  the  second  term.  Christmas  va- 
cation diverts  attention  and  effort. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Does  not  form  the  basis  of  promotion,  but  is  the  chief 
stumbling-block  to  promotion.  Does  not  prevent  promo- 
tion if  other  subjects  are  well  done.  In  most  schools  special 
attention  is  given  in  arithmetic  to  the  pupil  who  has  failed 
in  the  grade  below. 

5.  No. 

0.     Language. 

7.  Because  of  the  changing  of  pupils  from  primary  to 
grammar  school  methods,  from  drill  on  facts  to  thought 
work,  from  fundamentals  in  arithmetic  to  their  application. 
Because  most  pupils  from  outside  schools  enter  these  grades 
and  do  not  become  properly  placed  at  first,  because  in  these 
grades  are  many  pupils  who  are  waiting  for  the  working- 
certificate  age,  whoso  i)arents  are  indifferent  and  so  the  pu- 
pils become  indifferent,  careless,  inattentive  and  fail  to  do 
their  work. 

8.  No. 

9.  No. 

10.  Reasons  are  local  and  cannot  be  generalized. 

1 1 .  No. 

V2.     In  inanv  sections  verv  decidedlv. 
1.'^.     Nol  as  a  whole. 
14.     Yes. 
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15.  Yes,  though  pupils  tend  to  be  dependent. 

16.  No. 

17.  The  general  opinion  is  that  ten  i)er  cent,  as  an  aver- 
age is  as  low  as  can  be  safely  reached  unless  the  standard  of 
promotion  is  lowered.  One-half  of  this  non-i)romotion  is 
caused  by  absence,  leaving  the  other  half,  about  two  pupils 
per  room,  who  fail  because  of  lack  of  scholarship. 

The  promotions  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were  ba 
follows: 

« 

Grade.                                              Promoted.  Not  Promoted.  Per  Cent. 

1  B 1,239                           420  26.4 

1  A 1,801                           127  6.6 

2  B 1,.3,%                             78  ft.5 

2  A l,r>48  92  5.6 

3  B 1,269  242  16.1 

3  A 1,429  ir)9  10. 

4  B 1,:<51  143  9.6 

4  A 1,485  175  10  6 

6  B 1.079  104  13.1 

6  A 1,K«J  197  14.7 

6B 1,006  148  12.8 

6  A 960  132  12. 

7  B 702  139  16.5 

7  A 682  156  18.6 

8B 618  106  14  6 

«  A 652  51  7.2 

18,283  2,529  12.1 

GRADUATION  ACiE. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  age  of  graduation  from 
the  grammar  schools,  ranging  from  fouiiieen  years  and  one 
month  as  the  lowest  school  average  to  fifteen  years  and  one 
month  as  the  highest.  The  average  for  the  city  was  four- 
teen years,  seven  months.     Rut  {iverages  do  not  reveal  real 
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facts.  In  the  June  class  there  were  705  graduates,  34  were 
twelve  years  old,  145  were  thirteen,  259  were  fourteen,  196 
were  fifteen,  64  were  sixteen,  7  were  seventeen  or  over,  438 
were  fourteen  or  less ;  many  of  those  who  were  fifteen,  and 
most  of  those  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  were  foreign  pupils 
who  had  not  been  in  these  schools  many  years. 


TEACHERS^    ASSOCIATION. 


During  the  year  the  majority  of  the  teachers  as  "The  Pub- 
lic School  Teachers'  Association"  have  been  doing  work 
through  various  committees.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Methods  issued  a  circular  to  parents  which  with  its 
results  has  created  sufficient  interest  in  educational  circles 
to  warrant  its  insertion  in  this  report: 

"Dear  Sir  :  The  Public  School  Teachers*  Association  of  Providence 
is  comi>()sed<)f  a  large  majority  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  city. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 

**We  desire,  in  every  practicable  way,  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
the  parents  of  our  pupils  and  other  citizens  who  maintain  the  schools. 
We  believe  there  should  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  various  branches  of  school  work,  in  order  that  the  peo- 
ple may  have  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  actually  done  in  the  schools  and 
that  we,  on  the  other  hand,  may  know  the  actual  feeling  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  it. 

"During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  said  by  public  speakers 
and  in  the  press  in  opposition  to  what  are  called  'fads'  in  the  schools. 
The  claim  is  made  that  we  give  too  much  time  to  subjects  that  are  *not 
essential,'  at  the  expense  of  subjects  that  are  'essential.*  We  believe 
that  the  public  has  been  led  to  form  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  relative 
amount  of  time  and  attention  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study.  It  sometimes  happens  that  exercises  which  occupy  but  a  few 
minutes  of  time,  and  may  be  used  largely  as  a  relief  between  periods  of 
more  regular  work,  are  publicly  criticised  as  if  they  were  among  the  lead- 
ing subjects  of  the  course. 

"Music,   drawing,   gymnastics,   physiology,   and  narure  study   are  the 
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subjects  about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Every 
one  is  sufliciently  familiar  with  the  singing  and  the  drawing  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  For  a  few  minutes  each  day,  usually  between  two  longer 
periods  of  work  while  the  rooms  receive  an  airing,  the  children  practise 
a  system  of  light  gymnastics.  This  is  partly  to  overcome  the  nervous 
weariness  that  results  from  sitting  for  too  long  a  time,  and  partly  to 
give  special  exercises  for  the  development  of  various  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  physiology  is  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  pupils  practical  ideas  upon  the  care  of  their  health. 
In  the  subject  of  nature  study  we  spend  a  few  minutes  each  week  in 

* 

making  the  children  familiar  with  the  more  common  varieties  of  trees, 
flowers,  birds,  and  stones. 

'The  total  amount  of  school  time  for  a  week,  in  the  elementary 
schools,  is  1500  minutes.  The  following  is  the  amount  devoted  to  each 
of  the  subjects  referred  to,  in  grammar  grades: 

"Singing,  90  minutes  per  week,  or  an  average  of  18  minutes  per  day; 
"Drawing,  90  minutes  per  week,  or  an  average  of  18  minutes  per  day ; 
"Gymnastics,  50  minutes  per  week,  or  an  average  of  10  minutes  per  day ; 
^'Physiologj',  25  minutes  per  week,  or  an  average  of  5  niiiuites  per  clay; 
"Nature  study,  25  minutes  per  week,  or  an  average  of  5  minutes  per  day. 

"The  part  of  the  school  day  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects  is  as 
follows :  Music,  6  per  cent. ;  Drawing,  G  per  cent. ;  Gymnastics,  3^ 
per  cent;  Phj-siology,  lis  ikt  cent.;  Nature  study,  13  per  cent. 

"The  above  applies  to  primary  grades  also,  except  that  in  these  music 
and  drawing  receive  each  75  minutes  per  week,  instead  of  90. 

"The  remaining  time,  consisting  of  1,220  minutes,  is  devoted  to  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  language  and  grammar,  geography, 
history,  and  a  recess  of  15  minutes  each  day. 

"Will  you  kindly  indicate,  by  writing  either  Yea  or  No  opposite  each 
of  the  subjects  named  below,  whether  you  believe  that  subject  should  be 
taught  or  should  not  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of 
the  city. 

Music Physiology 

Drawing Nature  study 

Gymnastics 

"In  many  citites  a  small  amount  of  time  in  grammar  schools  is  de- 
voted to  manual  training,  in  order  that,  in  addition  to  studying  and  re- 
citing lessons,  the  children  may  bo  brought  into  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
practical  life  by  learning  to  do  something  with  their  hands. 

"Would  you  favor  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Providence?" 
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The  committee's  report  follows : 

"The  committee  on  educational  methods,  in  making  choice 
of  work  for  the  year,  conceived  it  desirable  to  give  attention 
to  some  topic  of  public  interest.  In  the  city  of  Providence 
at  the  present  time,  if  not  also  in  the  country  at  large,  no 
educational  subject  appears  to  attract  more  public  attention 
than  the  so-called  question  about  *fads.' 

"During  the  past  few  years  frequent  assertions  of  public 
speakers  and  comments  of  the  press  have  tended  to  pro- 
mulgate a  belief  among  the  people  of  this  city  that  the 
teachers  are  devoting  a  large  amount  of  time  to-  certain 
newly-devised  subjects  of  little  practical  utility,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  essential  subjects  which  relate  to  practical 
life.  It  is  said  that  while  our  pupils  are  amused  and  in- 
terested with  certain  specious  novelties  they  are  losing  the 
good  old-time  drill  in  spelling  and  arithmetic;  that  we  ought 
to  throw  out  the  *fads'  and  go  back  to  the  *three  R's.' 

"An  immediate  reason  for  taking  this  matter  up  at  the 
present  time  has  grown  out  of  the  recent  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  salaries.  Certain  of  those  officials  whose  fingers 
hold  the  purse  strings  have  intimated  both  privately  and 
publicly  that  if  the  teachers  would  do  what  they  can  to 
bring  about  the  changes  which  the  people  are  demanding, 
they  might  thereby  come  into  favor  and  receive  proportion- 
ate reward.  In  order,  then,  to  relieve  ourselves  of  such  an 
uncomfortable  attitude,  it  behooves  us  either  to  confess 
opposition  to  the  existing  curriculum  and  disclaim  respon- 
sibility or  to  give  good  reasons  for  defending  it. 

"The  most  effective  m(»ans  of  reaching  a  settlement  of  the 
troublesome  question  is  by  ascertaining  what  the  people  of 
Providence  really  think  about  it.  The  statement  that  the 
people  are  dissatisfied  has  too  long  remained  unchallenged. 
It  is  time  to  make  an  examination  of  the  premises. 
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"In  view  of  these  facts  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  vote  of 
the  parents  of  grammar  school  pupils  would  represent  the 
cit.v  most  fairly  and  intelligently.  Accordingly,  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  in  the  16  grammar  schools  of 
the  city. 

"Since  each  circular  represents  an  entire  family,  the 
number  of  circulars  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools.  The  total  number  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians to  whom  circulars  have  been  addressed  is  approx- 
imately 5,500.  Replies  have  been  received  from  approx- 
imately 4,900.  Since  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
failed  to  reply  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  the  failure 
serves  to  increase  the  value  of  the  returns  rather  than  to 
diminish  it. 

"The  total  affirmative  and  negative  answers  to  the  several 
questions  are  as  follows: 

YejJ.  No. 

Music   472(5  173 

Drawing  4GG3  222 

Gymnastics    4652  231 

Physiologj'    * 4117  757 

Nature  study    3844  1004 

Manual   training    3300  1047 

**The  per  cent,  of  affirmative  replies  in  each  case  is  as 
follows:  Music,  90.5  i»er  cent.;  drawing,  95.5  per  cent  gym- 
nastics, 95.3  per  cent.;  physiology,  84.5  per  cent.;  nature 
study,  79.4  per  cent. ;  manual  training,  70.2  per  cent. 

**A  summary  of  the  affirmative  vote  for  all  the  subjects 
gives  an  average  of  87.9  per  cent. 

**The  uniformitv  of  the  returns  from  the  16  districts  of 
the  city  is  very  striking.  The  variation  in  affirmative  re- 
plies lies  l>etween  83.7  j»er  cent,  and  92.9  per  cent.    No  dis- 
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trict  has  failed  to  give  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  each  of 
the  six  subjects. 

"Although  manual  training  is  not  given  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Providence,  it  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
many  other  cities,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  what  our 
people  have  to  say  about  the  subject.  The  returns  indicate 
that  the  people  not  only  approve  all  the  subjects  already 
found  in  the  course  of  study,  but  would  be  glad  to  have 
another  added. 

"The  results  of  this  investigation  should  set  at  rest  the 
long-continued  agitation  and  uneasiness  over  the  question 
of  *fads.'  They  tell  us  what  the  people  actually  think  and 
sav  about  the  matter. 

**The  possibility  that  many  parents  may  have  been  in- 
lluenced  bv  the  inclimitions  of  their  children  cannot  count 
against  the  argument.  If  parents  choose  to  like  the  things 
which  their  children  like  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  people 
have  stated  that  they  wish  us  to  teach  these  subjects  and 
they  will,  of  course,  make  the  same  statement  when  asked 
again. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  schools 
and  the  responses  that  have  been  received  may  tend  to  over- 
come certain  delusions.  The  teachers  of  Providence  are 
doing  good  work  and  they  are  able  to  show  the  results  of  it." 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

After  the  National  Superintendents'  meeting  in  PYbruary 
last,  1  spent  the  following  week  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland. 

I  made  the  following  report  on  my  visit:  The  ground 
work  of  school  instruction  in  most  cities  is  jiractically  the 
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same.  The  variations  are  mainly  the  years  in  which  sub- 
jects are  introduced,  the  subject  or  subjects  upon  which  the 
emphasis  is  placed  and  in  the  number  of  so-called  fads  and 
fancies,  with  the  time  and  care  devoted  to  them.  The  great- 
est variation  is  usually  found  on  the  administrative  side; 
in  this  no  two  cities  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart  can 
j)ossibly  show  greater  contrast. 

Pittsburgh  is  divided  into  some  forty-one  sub-school  dis- 
tricts ;  each  district  has  a  committee  of  six,  two.  elected  an- 
nuallv  who  administer  the  school  affairs  of  that  district. 
Every  tliree  years  these  district  boards  elect  one  person, 
who  mav  or  mav  not  be  a  menil)er  of  the  district  committee 
(generally  he  is  not),  as  a  member  of  the  central  board.  Tn 
all,  287  persons  may  have  some  share  in  the  administration 
of  school  affairs. 

The  duties  of  the  central  board  are  to  fix  and  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  all  teachers,  adoi)t  the  course  of  study  for  all 
schools,  control  the  high  schools,  establish  and  maintain 
manual  training  and  auxiliary  schools,  supply  books  and 
stationery  and  make  estimates  of  the  annual  expenses, 
which  though  submitted  to  the  city  council  must  be  made  a 
part  of  the  municipal  budget.  The  sub-disti'ict  committee 
have  larger  j>owers.  They  are  empowered  to  levy  a  local 
tax,  to  elect  their  own  ])rincipals  and  teachers,  to  purchase 
grounds  and  erect  school  buildings,  to  provide  school  equij)- 
ment,  to  employ  janitors  and  to  jierform  all  duties  neces- 
sary for  th(*  maint(»nance  of  the  schools  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. Once  in  tliree  years  the  combined  school  districts 
elect  a  su]»erinrendent  of  schools. 

Tn  (^lev(»land  under  the  state  law,  which  defines  the*  mini- 
mum and  maximum  number  tliat  may  comi)ose  a  school 
board,   the  board  of  education  consists  of  scneu   members. 

10 
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five  elected  at  large  and  one  elected  from  each  of  the  two 
districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  The  term  of  office 
is  four  years,  three  members  are  elected  in  one  year,  and 
four  two  vears  later.  The  board  elect  a  school  director, 
who,  as  business  manager,  erects  and  repairs  all  school 
buildings,  appoints — subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
board — all  employees,  except  teachers;  in  fact,  attends  to 
all  business  matters  as  the  8U])erintendent  attends  to  all 
educational  matters. 

In  Pittsburgh  power  is  diffused,  in  Cleveland  it  is  concen- 
trated. In  Pittsburgh  the  power  of  the  district  committee 
is  both  legislative  and  executive,  in  Cleveland  it  is  purely 
legislative.  In  Pittsburgh  the  superintendent  has<  little 
power  and  almost  no  assistants,  in  Cleveland  the  superin- 
tendent has  much  executive  power,  many  assistants  and  is 
held  responsible  for  conditions  and  results. 

The  (Cleveland  board  may  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  12 
mills  on  the  valuation  of  the  city.  That  tax  is  now"  re- 
viewed by  a  board  of  estimate,  but  very  soon  such  review- 
will  be  abolished.  Out  of  this  tax  all  school  expenses  are 
j)aid.  including  the  building  of  new  buildings.  The  tax  for 
the  last  school  year  was  0.8  mills,  yielding  over  f2,000,000. 
In  addition,  nearly  $200,000  was  received  from  the  state 
fund.     This  year  the  tax  is  about  11  mills. 

There  is  one  common  element  in  the  administration  of  the 
two  cities.  The  school  boards  fix  their  own  tax,  build  their 
own  buildings  and  care  for  them;  in  no  way  is  there  any 
review  of  tiieir  actions  except  by  the  voters  themselves.  In 
Pittsburgh,  where  tlie  tax  levy  for  buildings  is  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  tlie  character  of  the  building  depends  on 
th(^  wealth  of  the  district.  Pittsburgh  has  some  of  the  most 
bejiutiful  school  buildings  to  be  found   in  the  country;  it 
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also  has  some  of  the  worst.  Children  coming  from  excel- 
lent homes  are  housed  in  buildings  having  beautiful  marble 
corridors  and  stairways,  stained  glass  windows,  stately  col- 
umns, costly  pictures,  while  the  puriils  to  whom  these  would 
be  a  delight  and  a  benediction  are  denied  them.  The  wealth 
of  a  neighborhood  is  spent  in  its  own  little  circle,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  wholly  undemocratic.  In  Cleveland  one 
section  gets  as  good  a  building  as  another.  The  tax  levy  is 
used  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  kindergarten  situation  in  Pittsburgh  is  peculiar.  The 
city  furnishes  the  money,  the  districts  furnish  the  rooms, 
but  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  the  control  of  this 
money  and  the  conduct  of  the  school  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  kindergarten  association  entirely  outside  of  the 
public  school  system.  In  one  district,  I  visited  in  a  public 
school  building  a  kindergarten  room,  circular  in  form,  pan 
elled  in  solid  mahogany,  with  a  raised  stucco  frieze  as  a  bor 
der  and  a  beautiful,  painlcd  ceiling,  and  with  an  elegant, 
green  circuhir  Brussels  carpet  in  phice  of  the  ordinary 
painted  circle,  all  furnished  by  the  district,  though  abso- 
lutely out  of  their  hands  as  regards  its  use  and  the  teachers 
who  should  teach  there. 

The  superintendent  in  Pittsburgh  is  elected  for  three 
years  at  a  salary  of  J6,000  per  year.  Under  the  conditions 
above  noted  he  has  little  power.  He  has  no  assistants  to 
help  him,  though  there  is  a  movement  to  appoint  four  at  a 
salary  of  $4,000  each.  The  educational  power  in  the  city 
seems  to  be  the  district  principal,  sometimes  a  man  some- 
times a  woman.  The  salary  varies  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  under  his  care,  from  $1,650  to  $2,500.  As 
these  principals  are  elected  by  the  district  boards,  each  car- 
ries out  the  wishes  of  his  board;  some  of  the  districts  are 
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strong  both  in  teaching  power  and  results,  others  are  the 
opposite.  Pittsburgh  pays  good  salaries,  |500  the  first  year 
with  the  yearly  increase  of  |50  until  the  maximum  of  |800 
is  reached.  By  special  examination  a  salary  of  |900  may 
be  attained.  This  last  feature  is  new  and  has  caused 
trouble.  Teachers  who  last  summer  failed  to  pass,  together 
with  all  their  indignant  friends,  have  made  it  warm  for  the 
unfortunate  three  who  formed  the  examining  board.  Jeal- 
ousies have  arisen  affecting  the  relations  of  teachers  within 
the  same  buildings;  lawsuits  are  threatened,  and  the  out- 
look is  far  from  encouraging.  The  general  requirements 
for  the  teaching  force  are  not  high.  Pittsburgh  maintains 
in  its  high  schools  a  normal  course  of  four  years.  On  grad- 
uation from  this  course,  without  any  special  practice  or 
drill,  these  young  girls  become  the  teachers  in  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.  Fifty  thousand  pupils  are  housed  in  eighty- 
nine  buildings,  with  all  grades  from  one  to  eight  in  a  build- 
ing. There  are  from  one  to  six  buildings  in  a  district. 
There  is  one  district  with  only  six  rooms  in  it  with  a  super- 
vising principal,  and  yet  under  existing  conditions  it  is  not 
possible  to  unite  this  district  with  any  other,  and  this  one 
man  and  his  six  teachers  are  controlled  by  the  sub-district 
board  of  six.  The  best  buildings  all  have  gymnasiums  and 
there  are  sufficient  gjninastic  instructors  to  give  regular 
training  to  each  class. 

In  Cleveland  salaries  begin  at  ?400  and  advance  at  irreg- 
ular rates  until  the  eighth  year,  when  the  maximum  of  ?700 
is  reached.  Seventh  grade  teachers  may  reach  fSOO,  and 
eighth  grade  teachers  $850.  Princij)als  of  elementary 
schools  are  all  women,  with  two  exceptions.  Their  salaries 
d(»pend  on  the  number  of  rooms  under  their  charge  and  on 
the  character  of  the  school.     The  principal  of  a  building 
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containing  grades  from  one  to  eight  receives  f  1,000  for  eight 
rooms,  and  the  salary  increases  gi^adually  to  flJOO  if  there 
are  thirty-two  or  more  rooms.  Principals  of  four-room  pri- 
mary buildings  receive  ?750 ;  principals  of  buildings  of  six- 
teen or  more  rooms  receive  |950.  There  are  gradations  be- 
trveen.  In  the  high  schools  the  salaries  are  graded  in  Ave 
classes,  depending  on  years  of  service.  The  pay  ranges 
from  |1,000  the  first  year  to  |2,000  on  and  after  the  six- 
teenth year.  In  the  elementary  schools  teachers  are  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  forty-five  pupils  regis- 
tered ;  in  the  high  schools  one  teacher  for  each  thirty  pupils 
registered. 

Cleveland  has  eight  schools  for  defectives,  but  they  are 
working  under  limitations  equal  to  ours,  in  fact,  they  are  lo- 
cated in  inconvenient  rooms  and  are  doing  too  much  men- 
tal work  and  too  little  muscular  training.  There  is  also  a 
central  disciplinary  school  with  a  male  principal.  Pupils 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  reach  it.  Car  tickets  are 
furnished  beyond  a  certain  radius;  pupils  lunch  in  the 
building  at  noon.  The  juvenile  court  sentences  boys  to  this 
school.  These  live  in  the  building  during  their  term  of  sen- 
tence and  the  court  pays  a  certain  weekly  sum  for  their 
care.  This  feature  did  not  a])peal  to  me.  Cleveland  has  a 
city  nonnal  school  with  a  two-years'  course,  the  last  twelve 
weeks  of  which  are  spent  in  obser\'ation  work  in  some  one 
of  the  city  schools.  There  is  no  opportunity  of  testing  the 
teaching  strength  of  these  graduates  except  by  giving  them 
substitute  work.  To  follow  them  systematically  one  super- 
visor is  designated  as  ^'supervisor  of  substitutes  and  new 
teachers."  The  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years.  His  salary  is  $5,000.  He  has  seven  as- 
sistants with  salaries  ranging  from  |1,800  to  |3,t)00. 
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The  school  atmosj)here  of  the  two  cities  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. In  Pittsburgh  there  is  no  general  city  sentiment  for 
schools;  everything  is  localized.  District,  school  matters 
are  discussed  and  maintained,  but  never  city  school  matters 
as  a  whole.  In  Cleveland  there  is  a  very  strong  public 
school  sentiment.  Every  movement  is  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole  city.  Mass  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools  can  be  assembled  more  quickly  in  Cleveland  than 
in  any  other  city,  and  they  are  effective.  The  press  gives 
much  s]>ace  and  attention  to  public  school  matters.  This 
is  because  the  public  demands  this  information.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  one  city  is  that  of  indifference,  the  atmos- 
phen?  of  the  other  is  that  of  interest  and  growth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  SlklALL, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  ON  GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS  AND   DISCL 

PLINARY  SCJfOOLS, 


Mr.  Walter  H.  Small,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir:  My  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
29,  190G,  is  herewith  presented : 

GRAMMAR     SCHOOLS. 

Our  system  of  semi-annual  promotions  has  enabled  the 
bright  pupils  to  make  progress  proportionate  to  their  men- 
tal  ability,  and  has  given  the  slow  pupils  courage  and  ambi- 
tion to  complete  the  grammar  school  course.  These  favor- 
able conditions  should  be  strong  factora  in  providing  prac- 
tical educations  for  the?  children  of  this  city. 

To  give  a  practical  education  demands  skilful  teaching 
that  gives  not  only  the  ability  to  read,  write  .and  spell  and 
a  mastery  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  and 
their  various  applications,  but  teaching  that  also  develops 
the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties,  strengthens  the 
memory,  inculcates  habits  of  accuracy,  carefulness  and  per- 
severance and  establishes  character. 

Excellence  should  be  required  in  all  lines  of  study  and 
conduct  if  our  results  are  creditable.  It  is  said  that  the 
German  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  is  fully  one  year 
in  advance  of  the  American  boy  of  the  same  age  and  that  the 
chief  reason  for  his  i)roficiency  is  the  high  degree  of  con- 
centraticm  demanded  bv  the  German  school  and  the  insis- 
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tence  upon  certain  required  standards.  While  great  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  accuracy  in  lanuage^  technical  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic,  geography  must  be  made  a  live  subject 
with  definite  results,  history  should  lead  the  pupil  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  makers  of  our  nation,  local  history 
deserves  special  attention,  particularly  those  features  that 
are  also  a  part  of  national  history.  Indifferent  penmanship 
should  never  be  accepted.  Good  reading,  which  demands  an 
intelligent  use  of  the  voice,  clearness  in  enunciation,  correct 
pronunciation  and  natural  expression  should  be  demanded. 
To  spell  correctly  is  an  essential  feature  of  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation. If  each  subject  receives  due  consideration  and  a 
proper  standard  of  efficiency  in  each  is  required  we  may  feel 
reasonably  sure  of  practical  results. 

At  grade  meetings,  the  aim  has  been  to  impress  upon 
teachers  the  importance  of  skilful  teaching  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  for  improvement.  It  is  the  skilful  teacher 
who  is  ever  ready  for  suggestions,  who  feels  the  need  of 
advice  and  who  goes  out  from  a  meeting  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination to  put  into  practice  some  method  or  device  that 
has  been  suggested.  It  is  she  who  makes  proper  prepara- 
tion for  the  presentation  of  each  lesson  and  like  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Kugby  desires  her  pupils  to  drink  from  a  running  stream 
and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool.  In  the  recitation,  she  real- 
izes that  what  she  accomplishes  is  largely  conditioned  by 
her  prei^aration  for  the  recitation,  that  she  must  make  con- 
tinuous ju'ogress  in  the  art  of  questioning  and  that  she 
must  cultivate  mental  quickness,  good  judgment,  brightness 
of  manner  and  strong  sympathy  with  her  pupils.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  has  well  said,  *'Good  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  important,  but  they  cannot  supply  the  want  of  abil- 
ity in  the  teacher.     TJie    Socratic    method  is  good,  but  a 
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Socrates  behind  the  teacher's  desk    to    ask    questions    is 
better." 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  sav  that  an  un- 
usual  number  of  teachers  is  doing  excellent  work.  These 
teachers  are  avoiding  memory  recitations  that  lack  thought, 
they  are  correcting  careless  thinking  that  produces  careless 
habits,  they  ai'e  carefully  adapting  the  work  to  the  pupils 
mental  grasj)  and  requiring  his  best  effort. 

Teachers  of  8  A  classes  have  visited  at  the  Vineyard, 
Peace  and  Roosevelt  street  schools  to  listen  to  recitations  in 
grammar,  language  and  reading.  Through  these  visits 
higher  ideals  and  broader  aims  have  been  gained. 

Learning  depends  mainly  upon  interest.  One  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  teacher  is  to  excite  interest  in  study.  Too  fre- 
quently, teaching  fails  because  subjects  are  not  properly 
presented  and  developed.  Says  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaetfer, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, '^Instruction  may  be  so  dry  that  nothing  can 
thrive  under  its  inlluence.  Like  a  drought,  it  may  speedily 
evaporate  the  child's  love  of  school  and  interest  in  study. 
Weeds  may  choke  the  growing  crop.  These  the  husbandman 
removes  and  destroys,  so  that  the  good  seed  may  have  a 
chance  to  ripen.  With  equal  solicitude  the  faithful  teacher 
watches  the  development  of  the  sc»ed-thoughts  which  are 
sprouting  in  the  mind.  For  a  time  the  seed  is  hid  in  the 
earth.  Seed  thoughts  disappear  in  the  unconscious  depths 
of  the  soul.  They  are  not  lost.  By  processes  which  we 
cannot  explain,  they  sprout  and  grow  and  ripen.  That  such 
mysterious  processes  arc  going  forward  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  the  soul  cannot  be  denied.  A  process  of  gi'owth  may 
be  unseen ;  its  visible  results  are  evidence  that  it  exists  and 
is  going  fonvard.  If  the  soil  be  barren  or  the  conditions  of 
11 
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growth  be  wanting,  no  harvest  is  possible.  Unfortunately, 
the  unskilul  husbandman  always  blames  the  soil  and  the 
weather  when  he  himself  is  at  fault.  Unfortunate  is  the 
pupil  whose  teacher  is  a  fossil,  devoid  of  life  and  the  power 
to  infuse  life.  Under  such  a  teacher  the  pupil  always  gets 
the  blame." 

PROGRESS. 

In  reviewing  the  year's  work,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  a 
commendable  degree  of  progi*ess. 

Gi-eater  sympathy  is  manifested  in  the  training  of  plod- 
ding pupils  who  work  conscientiously  for  promotion. 

Emphasis  on  principles  and  proficiency  in  processes  give 
promise  of  a  good  foundation  for  future  studies. 

The  use  of  correct  and  comprehensive  language,  which 
necessitates  careful  thinking  and  gives  thought  power,  is 
demanded.  Through  reading  and  language  lessons,  pupils 
are  directed  to  gather  from  nature,  literature  and  art  val- 
uable thought  material. 

Technical  grammar  is  receiving  more  attention. 

Spelling  tests  of  twenty -five  words  selected  from  the  work 
of  each  five  weeks  have  shown  creditable  results. 

Most  teachers  favor  frequent  examination  of  their  classes. 
They  understand  that  tests  are  given  to  determine  (a)  the 
pupil's  strong  and  weak  points,  (b)  the  teacher's  successes 
and  failures.  In  regard  to  arithmetic,  language  and  gram- 
mar tests  the  most  progressive  and  successful  teachers  say, 
*The  tests  required  thought.  My  pupils  had  to  work  hard, 
but  the  questions  were  not  too  difficult.  A  test  from  the 
superintendent  should  require  hard  work.  It  is  good  disci- 
pline.'' 

Many  teachers  are  striving  to  excel  and  are  succeeding. 
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NEEDS. 

While  there  are  many  things  to  commend,  in  order  to 
secure  continuous  progress,  greater  attention  should  be 
given  to  regular  and  i)unctual  attendance.  Several  gram- 
mar masters  have  been  deeply  concerned  during  the  past 
year  because  of  a  great  number  of  cases  of  absence  and 
tardiness,  particularly  the  latter. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  oral  recitation. 
More  time  may  not  be  necessary,  but  logical  treatment:  of 
subjects  and  a  definite  aim,  with  proper  thinking  and  proper 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  incite  a  fine  reci- 
tation will  insure  greater  success  for  our  schools. 

Our  language  work  should  lead  to  a  broader  development 
of  the  power  of  clear  and  accurate  conception  and  to  fluency 
in  oral  and  written  expression.  Kindly  criticism  aids  the 
work  if  the  teacher  remembers  that  kindness  is  not  weak- 
ness and  firmness  is  not  harshness. 

In  technical  grammar,  there  should  be  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  accomplish  what  is  undertaken.  If  rules  are  com- 
mitted to  memor}',  some  should  be,  proper  application  of 
these  rules  should  be  required.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost 
by  assigning  too  difficult  sentences  for  analysis.  Too 
little  drill  is  given  on  formulating  sentences  that  are  to  in- 
clude several  given  points.  This  work  I'equires  thinking  and 
tests  the  memory  on  past  work.  The  proper  use  of  personal 
pronouns  is  often  neglected.  Home  environment  is  the  source 
of  much  defective  language  work,  but  this  fault  may  be 
largely  eliminated  by  constant  insistence  upon  correct 
expression. 

In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  oral  work,  to  the  accurate  solution  of  problems 
involving  small  numbers  that  may  be  used  with  ease  and 
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rapidity.  Not  only  should  the  work  in  mental  arithmetic 
be  confined  to  the  development  of  new  principles,  but  it 
should  be  the  means  of  reviewing  all  principles  previously 
taught. 

The  ready  solution  of  ordinary  business  problems  should 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  pupiJ's 
work.  There  should  be  ready  application  of  each  aritb- 
metical  principle  included  in  the  course  of  study. 

While  spelling  from  the  spelling  book  has  improved,  no 
marked  gain  in  spelling  in  the  regular  written  work  has 
been  made.  One  remedy  for  this  condition  is  the  frequent 
use  of  dictation  exercises.  Writing  new  words  on  the  board 
for  increasing  pupils-  vocabularies  is  an  aid  to  good  spell- 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  need  of  self-examination  by  ^uch 
teacher  in  regard  to  her  school  management  and  methods  of 
teaching.  She  should  know  how  far  she  has  fallen  short  of 
what  she  Intended.  The  common  faults  are  absence  of  any 
definite  aim,  no  clear  idea  of  what  the  lesson  should  accom- 
plish and  too  little  educative  work. 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 

Semi-quarterly  meetings  of  critic  teachers  have  brought 
out  animated  discussions  in  regard  to  the  proi>er  marking 
of  daily  recitations,  daily  written  work,  teacher's  tests  and 
tests  from  the  superintendent.  Quarterly  reports  proved 
an  interesting  subject.  TJie  pupil  teacher,  tho  betterment 
of  the  critic's  work  and  the  pupil  teacher  system  are  the 
subjects  now  before  us. 

In  the  administration  of  schools,  whatever  contributes 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  child  should  be  the  first  consid- 
eration.    This  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  determine,  early 
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in  her  course,  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  teacher  for  her  chosen 
work,  a  diflBcult  work  demanding  varied  attainments,  zeal, 
persistency,  industry  and  fidelity.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  our  schools  and  it  is  the  only  right  course  to  pursue  to 
decide  in  proper  time  a  pupil  teacher's  fitness  or  unfitness 
that  we  may  not  repeat  the  serious  mistake  that  is  some- 
times made  of  graduating  a  teacher  who  has  no  special 
aptitude  for  the  work  and  who  does  not  adapt  herself 
readily  to  the  methods  of  the  training  school. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the 
training  of  teachers :  '*x\8  to  the  teacher  herself :  Has  she 
sympathy  and  tact,  self-reliance  and  originality,  breadth 
and  intensity?  Is  she  bvstematic,  direct  and  business-like? 
Is  she  courteous,  neat  in  person  and  in  work?  Has  she 
discernment  of  character  and  a  just  standard  of  require- 
ment and  attainment?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
one  must  answer  before  he  pronounces  any  teacher  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure." 

SCHOOLS    FOR    INDIVIDUAL    WORK. 

Each  succeeding  year  strengthens  the  belief  of  teachers 
and  parents  that  these  schools  are  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
our  school  system.  The  attendance  this  year  has  been  unu- 
sually large.  Steady  progress  which  demands  the  putting 
forth  of  much  euergj-  has  characterized  the  work.  The 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  ethics  which  leads  them  to 
think  about  conduct  and  fits  them  for  returning  to  regular 
schools.  From  the  teaclier^s  own  personality  should  ema- 
nate practical  lessons  in  cleanliness,  promptness,  self- 
control  and  courtesy.  It  is  all-important  that  a  teacher  be 
what  she  desires  her  pupils  to  become. 

When  a  boy  in  these  schools  feels  that  his  teacher  has  a 
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real  interest  in  him  and  in  his  success,  and  that  she  expects 
him  to  overcome  the  careless  or  vicious  habits  which  debar 
him  from  the  regular  school,  he  is  generally  incited  to 
honesty  of  purpose  and  faithfulness  to  duty.  The  principles 
of  self-government  must  be  inculcated  before  there  is  steady 
gain  in  conduct  and  in  application  to  lessons.  Unless  one  i& 
thoroughly  familiar  with  these  schools  he  cannot  realize 
the  unfortunate  conditions  to  development,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral,  which  confront  those  who  have  their  man- 
agement. Neither  can  he  realize  the  satisfaction  felt  when,, 
in  spite  of  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  of  unfortunate 
surroundings,  the  boy  does  right  because  it  is  right  and 
thereby  proves  that  his  conscience  is  becoming  well  trained* 

1  have  in  mind  pupils  who  on  entering  these  schools  have 
exhibited  fixed  determinations  to  break  every  rule,  to  be 
late  or  absent,  idle,  mischievous,  meddlesome,  impudent, 
filthy,  vulgar  and  profane.  After  five  or  six  weeks'  attend- 
ance these  same  boys  liave  become  so  changed  in  personal 
appearance,  with  clean  faces  and  hands,  well  combed  hair, 
neat  clothing,  and  above  all  with  entirely  new  facial  ex- 
pressions and  manners  as  to  make  them  scarcely  recog- 
nized. 

Professor  Tyler  says,  **A  good  stomach,  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition,  is  the  foundation  of  all  greatness."  Teachers, 
knowing  the  home  conditions,  are  led  to  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  children  who  never  know  regular  hours 
for  retiring,  rising  and  bathing,  and  who  are  denied  plain, 
nourishing  food. 

In  February,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  close  one  room  in 
each  of  the  following  schools:  Aldrich  strei»t  and  Orms 
street.  These  schools  had  always  been  small,  and  by  a  care- 
ful distribution  of  disciplinary  cases  it  was  found  possible 
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to  maintain  them  with  one  teacher  instead  of  two  in  each. 
Statistics  show  that  even  with  an  unusually  large  number 
of  pupils  in  schools  for  individual  work,  the  above  change 
has  proved  desirable. 

As  an  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  work, 
teachers  have  met  at  my  office,  as  in  former  yeai's,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month,  from  4.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  Informal 
talks  on  school  management,  on  methods  of  teaching,  and 
particularly  on  tactful  measures  in  training  pereistently 
cai*eless  and  unruly  pupils  have  been  inspiring  and  profit- 
able. 

DISCIPLINE. 

During  the  present  school  year  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported and  investigated  is  G94.  551  different  pupils  have 
been  reported. 

BOYS. 

21 G  from  grammar  schools. 
300  from  primary  schools. 

95  from  schools  for  individual  work. 

24  from  parochial  schools. 

12  from  other  sources. 


647  total. 

GIRLS. 

17  from  grammar  schools. 
30  from  primary  schools. 

47  total. 


58 
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DISPOSITION   OF   CASES. 


From   grammar  and   pri-  ^ 
mary   schools,   516. 


30YS. 

lil2  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 
233  returned  on  probation. 
47  sent     to     other     regular 
whools. 
«  loft  to  go  to  work. 
8  entered  parochial    schools. 

ward  children. 
3  left  tlie  city. 
1  sent  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Asvlum. 
1   remained  at  home  on   ac- 
count of  illness. 

1  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 

2  left,   being   beyond   school 
age. 


Of  those  returned  on  probation,   53  were  later  sent   to 
schools  for  individual  work. 


From  schools  for  individ 
ual  work,  05. 


< 


75  sent  to  regular  schools. 
15   sent   to  other  schools  for 

individual    work. 
4  retunied  on  probation. 
1  sent  to  a  school  for  back- 
wanl  children. 


From  other  sources,  12. 


1 


7  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 
ual work. 
5  sent  to  regular  schools. 
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21  sent  to  schools  for  individ- 

Froiu    parockial    schools.   . 

•\  ual  work. 

24. 

3  sent  to  regular  schools. 


GIRLS. 


IVfi  i-eturiied  on  j probation. 
I    10     sent     to     other     regular 


From    grammar   and   pri- 


schools. 
mary  schools,  47.  ']      2  entered  parochial   schools. 

1  sent  to  Oaklawn. 
1  left  to  go  to  work. 

STATISTICS    FROM    SCHOOLS    FOK    INDIVIDUAL    WORK. 

445  total  enrolment. 
03  given  labor  certificates. 
50  returned  to  regular  schools. 

5  entered  i)arochial  schools. 
10  left,  being  beyond  school  age. 

0  moved  out  of  vity, 
31  sent  to  the  Keform  School. 

KesptH^tfuUy   submitted, 

SAKAH  i)yi:k  BAKNES, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

12 
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REPORT  ON  PRIMARY  ISICHOOL^'^. 


Mu.  Walter  IT.  Small,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  vou  the  annual 
report  of  my  work  in  the  schools  of  this  city  during  the 
school  year  ending  June  29,  1906.  There  have  been  under 
my  supervision  seventy-two  schools,  containing  352  rooms, 
ranging  in  grade  from  1  B  to  7  B. 

This  past  year  we  have  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  Eng- 
lish work,  paying  particular  attention  to  voice  training. 
We  have  had  regular  spirited  exercises  so  as  to  break  up 
habits  of  careless  si)eech.  We  would  not  allow  the  children 
to  talk  in  mumbling  tones.  We  found  out  the  reasons  for 
this  weakness,  either  they  were  too  timid,  too  indolent,  or 
tliey  did  not  know  how  to  use  their  vocal  organs.  We  have 
had  daily  exercises  for  the  i»uri)ose  of  clear  enunciation. 
The  ]»lionic  analysis  of  words  and  drill  on  elementary 
sounds  Iiave  helped  the  children  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  sounds  and  it  has  shown  them  how  to  utter  the  va- 
rious (»lementarv  sounds.     It  has  consisted  of: 

1.  Teaching  of  individual  sounds. 

2.  Training  the  ear  to  hrar  the  sequence  of  sounds. 

3.  (,'ombination  by  children  of  individual  sounds  to  form 
words. 

4.  Application  of  power  gained  by  means  of  the  preced- 
ing, in  finding  new  words  that  occur  in  reading  matter. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  seldom  trained.  We  have 
aimed   1o  teach   the  children  to  talk  and  read  in  natural. 
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quiet,  but  forceful,  fluent  and  distinct  tones.  Each  teacher 
has  devised  her  own  drills,  studying  her  own  children's 
needs.  These  exercises  have  been  short,  frequent  and  spir- 
ited. We  have  aimed  to  have  them  persistently  and  vigor- 
ously carried  on  so  that  some  benefit  would  come  from  them. 
We  have  aimed  to  have  them  interesting  to  the  pupils  and 
lively  in  character.  Liveliness,  animation,  spirit  and  vivac- 
ity have  characterized  this  work. 

We  have  tried  in  this  work  not  to  attempt  too  much  at 
one  time.  We  have  concentrated  on  one  thing,  kept  at  one 
thing  several  days,  until  the  right  way  has  become,  in  a 
slight  degree,  at  least,  a  habit. 

In  our  English  work  we  have  aimed: 

1.  To  fix  correct  forms  of  speech,  that  their  use  may  be- 
come a  habit. 

2.  To  help  the  child  to  think  clearly. 

3.  To  help  him  to  speak  and  write  readily  and  well. 

4.  To  cultivate  his  taste. 

We  have  tried  to  accept  only  the  j)upil's  best  work.  We 
have  aimed  to  make  the  language  exercise  interesting  be- 
cause interest  is  necessary  to  attention  and  attention  is  nec- 
essary to  knowledge.  We  have  aimed  to  have  imitation, 
practice,  habit,  constantly  in  our  minds.  W^e  have  endeav- 
ored to  train  for  clear,  concise,  exact  expression,  trying  to 
hold  the  pupil  to  answering  the  questions  he  is  asked.  Once 
everv  dav  at  least  we  have  forciblv  corrected  the  serious 
mistakes  in  English.  Knowing  that  the  use  of  incorrect 
English  among  teachers  is  too  common  I  have  strongly  rec- 
ommende<l  the  reading  of  Prof.  Palmer's  book  "Self-Culti- 
vation  in  English."     These  have  been  our  watchwords: 

1.     Do  not  overlook  slovenly  expressions. 
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2.  Do  not  correct  in  a  mechanicaJ  way. 

3.  Do  not  accept  careless  statements. 

4.  See  that  language  is  not  apart  from  other  school  work. 

5.  Feel  that  there  are  not  many  mistakes,  only  the  same 
ones  over  and  over. 

0.     See  that  there  is  emphasis  on  pivparation  for  writing 
rather  than  on  writing  itself. 
7.     Accept  only  the  pupil's  best  work. 

DRAMATICS. 

The  value  of  dramatics  in  the  teaching  of  language  is 
so  apparent  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  seldom  it  has 
broken  through  the  conservatism  of  the  traditional  school 
and  won  for  itself  an  enviable  position.     Experience  during 
the  past  four  years  has  shown  me  that  as  a  method  in  lan- 
guage teaching  it  can  well  supplant  much  of  the  mechan- 
ical   habit-forming   of   the   old    methods.     It    is   a    natural 
method,  with  its  vividness,  ccmcreteness  and  adoi)tion  of  va- 
rious expressive  channels,  esjiecially  adapted  to  the  young. 
The   social    value    of   the    work    cannot    be    overestimated. 
S<*h()ol  dramatics  develoj)  imagination  and  sympathy.    They 
hel])  to  form  standards  of  thought  and  feeling,  c<mduce  to 
self  <*(»ntn)l,  and   furnish   a  <'oncrete  basis  for  nu)ral   judg- 
ments.    The   chibrs   svm pat  hies   must    of  necessitv    be  en- 
larged.     He  must  sympathize  with   the  chara<*ter  that   his 
acting  is  to  ])ortray  and  with  his  fellow  actors.     He  must 
feel  as  they  f(»el.     He  takes  up  into  himself  the  character 
and   motives  of  another,   thns  broadening  his  horizon  and 
enrirliing  his  personality.     The  danger  of  display  and  ego- 
tism is  avoided  by  using  every  means  to  induce  a  social  at- 
mosi)here.     We  try  to  insi)ire  the  children  to  do  something 
well  as  a  group,  leading  ea<h  child  to  play  his  part  well,  not 
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as  an  independent  star  but  as  a  member  of  a  p'oiip.  We 
have  endeavored  to  have  the  teacher  considered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  rather  than  an  external  force,  and  she  has 
been  expected  to  contribute  something;.  The  basis  of  the 
plaj*  has  been  a  story  with  which  the  chihlren  have  become 
very  familiar  and  which  they  as  a  group  then  dramatize. 

This  past  year  we  liave  played  some  of  the  sense  games 
already  taught  in  kindergarten,  also  reviewed  many  of  the 
Finger-Pfays  that  the  child  has  so  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Be- 
lieving that  what  the  child  imitates  he  begins  to  under- 
stand, we  have  let  him  reflect  in  his  play  the  varied  aspects 
of  life.  In  the  early  story  work  we  have  found  good  ma- 
terial in  Mother  Goose.  Later  we  have  j)layed  those  stories 
that  were  dramati<',  that  were  full  of  movement  and  activ- 
ity. We  have  tried  to  weave  into  the  story  the  previous 
home  experiences  of  the  children.  We  have  j>layed  those 
stories  that  were  of  strong  ethical  signilicance,  emphasizing 
industry,  thrift  and  usefulness.  We  have  chosen  those  of 
permanent  value  so  that  they  would  bear  repetition  and 
hold  interest. 

In  schools  where  systematic  dnimatic  work  has  l)een 
fiiithfuU}/  done  during  th<*  past  four  years,  we  have  seen 
this  year  in  fifth  grade  a  marked  effect  on  our  oral  English 
work,  thus  convincing  me  that  we  are  working  along  right 
lines. 

WIUTTKN    WOKK. 

We  have  asked  ourselves  this  (piestion :  Why  do  so  many 
teachers  dislike  written  work?     There  are  several  reasons. 

1.  Lack  of  enthusiasm  on  our  part  and  failure  to  grasp 
the  child's  point  of  view. 

2.  Too  much  written  work. 
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3.  Too  much  criticism. 

4.  Attempting  to  secure  results  beyond  tlie  capacity  of 
the  children. 

We  liave  tried  to  bear  these  faults  in  mind,  having  for  our 
watchward,  '^Alertness  in  discovering  mistakes  and  persist- 
ence in  correcting  them." 

READING. 

This  past  year  we  have  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  read- 
ing in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Success  in  teaching  read- 
ing depends  largely  upon  the  interest  of  the  teacher.  In  or- 
der to  put  her  pupils  into  the  subject  the  teacher  must  put 
herself  into  it.  She  must  have  culture,  enthusiasm,  spirit. 
The  reading-book  is  the  character  making  book.  We  have 
endeavored 

1.  To  like  the  piece  which  we  were  teaching. 

2.  To  feel  the  impulse  to  make  others  like  it. 

We  have  not  tried  to  accomplish  everything  in  one  read- 
ing lesson.  We  have  concentrated  on  one  thing.  We  have 
tried  not  to  do  the  same  tiling  every  day  going  through  a 
like  round  of  mechanical  motions.  We  have  aimed  for  in- 
terest and  variety  in  the  work.  AVe  have  spent  much  time 
in  the  i>reparation  for  reading.  Pupils  in  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  should  make  use  of  reading  matter  at  their  seats  as 
a  jjreparation  for  class  exercise  and  should  be  taught  how 
to  use  the  books.  Some  explanations  should  be  given  of  the 
diflicult  i>assages,  and  suggestions  should  be  made  to  arouse 
interest  and  cause  pupils  to  lose  themselves  in  the  expres- 
sion. If  the  child  understands  and  is  interested  in  the  read- 
ing matter  then  the  expression,  emphasis,  pauses  and  the 
like  will  be  spontaneous  and  unconscious. 
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If  the  child  is  interested,  if  he  has  something  to  give,  if 
he  is  in  the  si)irit  of  the  selection  then  the  expression  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Our  work  in  reading  in  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  this  past  year  has  been  most  commendable. 

SPELLING. 

We  have  emphasized  three  distinct  features  in  our  spell- 
ing  exercises: 

1.  The  period  of  assignment  or  study  with  the  teacher. 

2.  The  period  of  independent  study. 

3.  The  period  of  testing. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  difficult  words  and  to 
difficult  points  in  words.  We  have  tried  to  help  the  pupil 
to  decide  which  word  demands  the  most  study,  that  is  to 
discriminate  between  the  easy  and  the  difficult  words  and 
to  concentrate  effort  on  the  latter.  We  have  insisted  that 
every  paper  in  every  exercise  be  correct  as  regards  spelling. 

ARITHMETIC. 

We  have  emjihasized  the  mental  work  especially  this  year, 
usually  preceding  the  other  work  by  a  mental  drill. 
We  have  aimed : 

1.  To  keep  up  a  continuous  review  of  essential  processes 
which  the  child  has  studied  in  previous  school  experiences. 

2.  As  an  introduction  to  new  principles  which  are  to  be 
develoi)ed  and  also  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  these 
principles. 

3.  To  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  drill  upon  principles 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  class. 

After  a  principle  has  been  taught  an  abundance  of  simple 
problems  have  been  given  orally  in  order  that  the  pupils 
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may  have  much  practice  and  that  they  become  skilled  and 
Bure  in  their  use  of  the  principle. 

We  have  aimed  in  all  work  to  secure 

1 .  accuracy, 

2.  reasonable  rapidity. 

In  the  recitation  period  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tual teaching.  While  drill  is  necessary-,  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing an  entire  class  "work''  problems  on  ])aper  and  on  the 
board  day  after  day  is  not  an  effective  method  of  drill. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  our  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  form  five  habits: 

the  observational  habit. 

the  reading  habit, 

the  studying  habit, 

the  re<'iting  habit, 

and  the  reproducing  habit. 

We  have  tried  to  throw  the  children  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. The  lesson  assigned  has  been  strictly  requinnl  of 
them,  the  topics  pn»sented  by  the  teacher  have  been  called 
for  from  the  children  and  without  much  questioning.  We 
have  rcY|uired  the  children  to  recite  their  lessons  in  contin- 
uous discourse  with  fr(H>  and  connecteil  ex])i'es8ion.  We 
have  tri(Hl  not  to  weaken  or  destrov  the  children's  work  bv 
asking  too  many  quest icms  and  by  helping  with  little  sug- 
gestions. We  have  re<|uired  full  and  adequate  statement  of 
facts  in  everv  lesson. 

The  topical  recitation  is  an  opjiortunity  to  train  children 
both  to  talk  well  and  to  talk  clearlv.     We  have  aimed  to 
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have  the  pupils  do  the  talking.  We  have  tried  to  have  them 
feel  that  the  recitation  is  largely  theirs.  The  teacher  has 
aimed  to  simply  guide  the  recitation  and  keep  it  within 
proper  channels,  but  to  subordinate  herself. 

UNGRADED   ROOMS. 

From  September,  1905,  to  June,  .1900,  Oil  children  have 
attended  these  ungraded  rooms  in  primary  buildings,  and 
of  that  number  180  will  re-enter  the  grades  next  Sej)tember. 

The  establishment  of  these  special  classes  has  done  much 
toward  raising  the  standard  of  work  in  our  regular  primary 
rooms.  The  teachers  for  these  classes  have  been  selected 
with  great  care,  in  order  to  secure  for  these  backward  and 
foreign  children  the  teaching  power  and  the  symi)athy  and 
encouragement  necessary  1o  bring  them  forward  more  rap- 
idly than  is  i^ossible  in  the  regular  classes.  Promotion 
from  group  to  group  and  from  class  to  class  has  been  given 
at  any  time  that  progi*ess  is  evident,  and  each  child  is  made 
to  understand  that  (his  sjiecial  grading  is  solely  for  his  ben- 
efit. 

The  work  provided  is  suited  to  the  ability  of  each  child 
who  feels  that  his  teacher  is  able  and  willing  to  give  him 
the  individual  help  and'  encouragement  he  needs.  Because 
of  these  conditions  we  have  had  some  exam|)les  of  most  w<m- 
derful  i)rogress.  One  girl,  a  Russian,  entered  the  1  B  grade 
Sept.  11,  1905,  and  last  January  was  sent  into  a  regular  4  A 
grade.  A  Swedish  boy  entered  1  B  gi^ade  Sept.  1.*^.  1905, 
and  next  September  he  is  to  enter  5  H  grade.  Another 
child  entered  1  B  grade  October  24,  1905.  and  last  Januarv 
entered  4  B  grade.  Still  another  entered  1  B  grade  Septem- 
ber 12,  1905,  and  next  Sei)tember  he  is  to  enter  4  A  grade. 
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In  the  following  you  will  find  a  description  of  two  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  that  have  come  to  us  in  this  work: 

Calhoun  Avenue,  Ungraded  Room, 
report  of  most  interesting  case. 

1. 

a  Hebrew  boy,  entered  the  Ungraded 

Room  in  December,  !904.  He  came  from  the  Ungraded 
Room  at  Charles  Street  School,  and  was  doing  at  that  time 
3  A  arithmetic  and  2  A  reading.  He  was  twelve  years  old, 
strong  and  large  for  his  age,  with  a  peculiar  shaped  head; 
he  wore  glasses,  having  defective  eyesight;  his  ears  were 
large  and  protruding,  and  the  expression  on  his  face  was 

• 

more  sullen  than  pleasant.  In  manner  he  was  very  distant, 
but  sometimes  he  showed  «a  violent  tem])er,  which  could  be 
verv  easilv  aroused. 

At  once  he  told  me  that  he  liked  number  work.  All  that 
he  knew  of  it  he  recited  well,  but  his  figures  and  written 
work  were  very  ])oor.  By  working  individually  with  him 
for  a  time  he  learned  all  the  tables,  and  was  then  readv  for 
fourth  year  arithmetic. 

Reading  and  spelling  were  his  weak  ]>oiuts.  He  was  very 
backward  in  both.  He  was  not  sure  of  the  most  common 
words,  and  had  a  poor  idea  of  phonics. 

1  began  by  giving  liim  a  First  Reader  and  teaching  him 
the  different  sounds.  For  the  fii'st  week  he  was  very  much 
puzzled,  and  his  reading  was  decidedly  ])oor,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  seemcMl  to  grasp  what  was  being  taught  him 
and  I  felt  thai  he  was  learning. 

In  about  six  wcH^ks-  time  he  began  to  read  in  a  Second 
R(^ad(M-  class.  lOnch  day  he  gained  in  speed  but  not  much 
in  exi)ression.  T\w  work  in  phonics  was  kept  up  steadily 
until  he  could  sound  words  quickly.     Constant  practice  in 
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this  soon  had  a  good  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1905, 
when  he  finished  the  Second  Reader  he  was  reading  with 
ease  and  accuracy,  but  with  no  expression. 

When  he  returned  in  September  he  did  4  B  arithmetic  with 
no  difficulty.  In  number  work  he  was  bright,  nis  written 
papers  were  not  always  models  of  neatness,  but,  daily,  they 
improved  and  after  awhile  were  fairly  good.  Soon  he  was 
doing  4  A,  and  now  5  B  work,  and  almost  every  day  has  per- 
fect work. 

During  the  summer  he  had  not  lost  in  reading,  so  I  gave 
him  a  Cyr's  Third  Reader.  That  was  hard  for  him,  but  he 
tried  with  it,  and  was  always  anxious  to  read.  After  fin- 
ishing Cyr's,  we  took  Jones'  Third.  Sometimes  he  had  four 
lessons  a  day — easy  reading,  plenty  of  it — and  in  February 
the  improvement  was  wonderful.  He  was  reading  intelli- 
gently, so  we  tried  a  Fourth  Reader.  He  makes  a  great 
effort  to  do  it — nothing  daunts  him — he  is  anxious  and 
ready  to  try  anything  that  is  given  him  to  read  and  realizes 
the  progress  he  has  made. 

His  spelling  has  improved  as  much,  but  in  that  he  was 
helped  greatly  by  work  in  the  fifth  grade,  to  which  he  went 
daily  for  language  and  geography. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  has  been  in  this  room 
he  has  worked  from  the  third  grade  through  the  5  B.  If  he 
should  return  in  September,  he  could  enter  5  A  grade,  but 
he  tells  mc  that  he  will  go  to  work  as  soon  as  school  closes. 

REPORT  OF  CASE   AT  CIIALKSTONB  AVEXT'E   UNGRADED  ROOM. 

2. 

,  a  mentally  defective  child,  entered  the 

Ungraded  Room  in  Chalkstoue  Avenue  School  in  February, 
1904. 
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For  one  whole  year  after  her  entrance  here  she  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  number;  but,  within  the  last 
year,  she  has  certainly  manifested  signs  of  great  improve- 
ment. 

Maud  is  a  most  peculiar  type  of  child.  Her  mother 
claims  that,  in  ba])v  davs,  she  commenced  to  show  distinct 
evidence  of  mental  we^ikness. 

Her  parents  are  both  very  refined  persons,  and  are  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  intellijfence.  Tt,  therefore, 
seems  exceedingly  strange  that  Maud  should  be  classed  in 
the  category  of  the  feeble  minded. 

The  pai'ents  have  done  evervthing  possible  for  the  child's 
ment;il  and  physical  imj)rovement.  She  has-  been  under  the 
care  of  twelve  diflPei*ent  doctors;  and,  wei'e  it  not  for  the 
earnest  attention  slie  has  I'eceived,  her  case  might  now  be 
considered  hopeless. 

Maud  is  twelve  years  of  age,  but  is  no  taller  than  a  child 
of  eight  or  nin(\  Her  hair  is  brown  and  very  straight ;  her 
face  flat  and  broad,  and  destitute  of  ]»rominence;  her  nose 
and  mouth  extremely  small,  and  her  eyes  perfe<*tly  expres- 
sionless. She  is  stout  and  carries  herself  well.  This  is 
probably  the  result  of  two  years'  training  in  a  gymnasium. 
The  discipline  there  has  benefited  her,  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

Maud  is  of  an  extremely  nervous  tem])erament ;  and,  on 
that  account  re(|uires  a  givat  amount  of  freedom.  8he  has 
little,  power  of  continuous  attention,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
f<u*  her  to  perform  any  kind  of  seat  work  while  another 
class  is  re<iting. 

Her  eves  jind  throat  ar(^  both  seriouslv  affected,  and  have 
received  can^ful  treatment  friun  specialists.  She  has  also 
had  an  o]>eration  performed  ou  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     Her 
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speech  is  most  noticeably  affected,  and  it  is  only  with  a 
great  struggle  that  she  is  able  to  make  herself  understood. 
The  effort  for  her  to  speak  distinctly  becomes  so  intense 
that  the!  blood  rushes  to  her  face,  and  the  veins  in  her  fore- 
head seem  to  protrude. 

The  oculist  claims  that  it  is  just  seven  times  as  hard  for 
Maud  to  see  as  it  is  for  a  child  whose  sight  is  normal.  Con- 
sequently, while  reading  and  doing  manual  work  she  is  al- 
ways laboring  under  a  disadvantage. 

She  reads  fairly  well,  although  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  casual  listener  to  understand  anything  she  says. 
She  is  able  to  recognize  quite  diflficult  words,  however;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  impediment  in  her  speech,  she  would 
probably  be  considered  an  ordinarily  good  reader. 

« 

One  year  ago  this  time,  ^faud  was  just  beginning  to  grasp 
the  first  facts  in  number.  While  she  made  a  little  head- 
way, which  was  slightly  encouraging,  1  finally  discovered 
that  the  result  of  my  efforts  was  simply  a  strange  memory 
feat  on  the  part  of  the  child.  She  learned  the  aytd  and  less 
combinations  in  order,  as  children  generally  do;  but  was 
wholly  unable  to  single  out  one  fact  from  the  whole  series. 
She  could  begin  with  1  1,  and  recite  u]»  1o  (\  beautifully, 
but  as  soon  as  the  general  rhytlim  was  eliminated,  she  was 
**lost''  ccmipletely. 

I  then  started  to  work  verv  slowlv  with  her,  and.  in  fact, 
for  a  f(*w  weeks,  fairly  *'cre])t''  along.  By  steady  a]>plica- 
ti(m  and  repeated  drilling,  she  at  lenp;th  succeeded  in  sep- 
arating a  few  facts,  one  from  the  (»ther,  and  in  considering 
each  one  ai)art  bv  itself.  She  advanced  slowlv  but  steadily 
week  by  week,  and,  her  parents  being  extremely  interested 
in  her  improvement,  worked  with  her  at  home. 

All  things  considered,  results  so  far  have  been  quite  satis- 
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fying.  To-day,  I  gave  her  every  possible  and  and  less  com- 
bination to  10,  and  she  made  but  one  mistake.  She  knows 
her  multiplication  tables  through  5,  almost  perfectly ;  and, 
while  memory  probably  predominates  in  securing  most  of 
the  results  obtained,  still  she  no  longer  adheres  to  order, 
but  has  learned  to  master  each  combination  of  numbers  sep- 
arately. 

The  greatest  success  which  Maud  has  achieved  so  far  is, 
the  ability  to  add  numbers  in  single  columns.  I  was  most 
incredulous  in  attempting  the  process  with  her,  and  antici- 
pated sure  failure, .  I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  however; 
and,  when  she  proved  herself  capable  of  adding  five  or  six 
lines  with  three  different  combinations  in  each,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  really  beginning  to  think,  crude 
as  the  j)rocess  might  be.  I  have  now  started  on  lines  with 
four  nnmbers  in  each.  While  this  seems  much  harder  for 
her,  still  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  going  beyond  her  limit. 

Eer  manual  work  seems  to  be  much  better  than  it  was 
last  year,  so  she  is  probably  gaining  power  in  that  line  also. 
She  really  surprised  me  one  day  lately  witli  a  difficult  de- 
sign which  she  had  originated  herself  and  arranged  on  her 
desk. 

THE   PRINCIPAL. 

The  school  no  longer  stands  apart  from  other  forms  of 
community  life.  The  school  has  social  functions.  It  is  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  child  during  his  school  life  but  in 
the  parent  who  toils  and  makes  sacrifices  that  his  child  may 
remain  in  school.  We  have  tried  to  have  the  school  become 
a  social  centre  extending  its  influence  to  the  adult  life  of 
the  community,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  principal  who  has  done  much  to 
co-ordinate  the  relations  of  teachers  and  parents.     She  has 
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aimed  to  know  the  parents,  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
ambitions  and  learn  from  them  many  things  that  will  help 
her  in  the  school;  She  has  tried  to  see  that  home  life  and 
school  life  are  adjusted  to  each  other.  We  have  begun  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  public  days  or  hours  when  the  entire 
school  has  been  thrown  open  and  parents  were  invited  to  be 
the  guests  of  teachers  and  pupils.  We  have  endeavored  at 
these  times  to  have  the  school  in  its  normal  condition  and 
go  on  with  its  regular  order  of  exercises,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  several  recitations  were  shortened  in  order 
that  something  of  every  kind  of  school  work  might  be  shown. 
We  have  found  that  these  public  days  have  done  much  to  ac- 
quaint the  community  with  the  aims  and  life  of  the  school. 
Some  of  our  principals  have  done  much  to  develop  unity  and 
co-operation  in  the  institutional  life  of  the  community,  have 
promoted  a  better  knowledge  of  school  methods  and  have 
brought  teachers  and  parents  together,  thus  uniting  the 
school  and  the  home. 


HANDWORK    IX    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

We  should  aim  to  preserve  a  balance  between  mental  and 
motor  activities,  that  is,  to  use  constructive  work  as  a  nat- 
ural form  of  expression.  This  to-day  we  do  not  do  in  our 
schools. 

Manual  trfiining  is  a  most  important  factor  in  primary 
education  and  it  is  im]»ossible  to  do  all-sided  educative 
work  without  training  in  hand-work. 

Hand-work  should  become  a  part  of  our  school  tasks.  Ft 
should  be  used  in  a  natural  way.  It  should  gi'ow  out  of  the 
necessities  for  expression.  It  should  reinforce,  vitalize,  and 
strengthen  the  formal  work  of  the  school.     It  should  have 
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real,  uot  pretended  value.     It  should  be  properly  con-elated 
with  ordinary  school  subjects. 

Children  need  good,  interesting  occupation  for  the  hands, 
as  well  as  for  the  mind,  and  hand-work  affords  the  ratioi. 
opportunity. 

Work  in  material  things  demands  the  truth,  so  construct- 
ive work  teaches  honesty,  thoroughness,  carefulness,  ])re- 
cision,  exactness,  neatness,  and  cultivates  a  taste  for  the 
really  beautiful  things. 

Constructive  work  sets  children  free,  changes  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom  and  affords  the  opportunity  for 
growth  toward  the  social  self,  through  rational,  related 
work. 

If  we  could  add  this  work  to  the  good  work  that  we  are 
now  beginning  to  accomplish  in  our  regular  drawing  ])eriod 
we  should  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance. 

I  make  a  stnmg  plea  for  the  adoption  of  hand-work  in 
the  primary  grades. 

Ke^jiectfully  submitted, 

KLLA  L.  SWEENKY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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'PORT  OF   THE   DIRECTOR  OF  KIXDERdARTEXS 

Axn  asy///oo/>*  for  backward  ciiildrex. 


^Fk.  Waltkk  U.  Small,  Siperintendent  of  Schools: 
Dear  Sir:     1  hevowitli  jneseiit  my  aiiiiiial  reijoit  for  the 


year  (^ndiiiji:  June  iM),  ItMXJ: 


KINDERGARTENS. 

The  first  term  of  the  past  yc^ar  was  a  most  satisfactory  pe- 
riod for  tlie  kinderjrarteiis  of  this  city.  Diiriuj;  that  ])eriod 
tJie  kinderjiartens  were  ail  well  filled,  the  attendance  in  each 
was  lepilar,  there  was  snllicient  teaching  force,  and  wher- 
ever a  kinderj^arten  wns  overcrowded  r(»li(»f  was  atforded 
by  o])enin^  an  afternoon  class.  Of  the  twenty-six  kinder- 
j^artens  none  had  less  tluui  fifty  pupils  rejjistered ;  all  but 
eij!;lit  rejristered  over  sixty,  the  numbers  ranginj^  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  t  went  v. 

■ 

The  conditions  during  the  s(»cond  term  were  not  so  fav(u*- 
able  owing  to  the  |)revalence  of  children's  diseases,  which 
caused  an  unusual  amount  of  abs(»nce  and  also  prevented 
the  entran<e  of  a  larjre  numlxM*  of  children  who  would  other- 
wise hav(»  been  presented  for  admission. 

<Mianges  have  been  made  in  the  afteriKHUi  classes  this  year 
which  liave  placed  them  on  a  more  satisfactorv  basis.  Thev 
are  no  lonjjer  known  as  transition  classes,  but  are  called 
1  H  classics,  if  the  children  are  of  school  a^o,  or  kinder*i:arten 
classes  if  the  childr(»n  are  under  six  vears  of  ajre.  These 
classes  were  orijjinally  (established  when  the  aj!:e  of  admis 

14 
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sion  to  the  primary  grade  was  five  years,  to  give  relief  to  cer- 
tain overcrowded  primary  schools.  The  children  in  these 
transition  classes  were  then  all  of  school  age,  they  attended 
only  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  cover 
the  main  i>ortion  of  the  work  laid  out  for  the  1  B  grade. 
When  the  age  of  admission  to  that  grade  was  raised  to  six 
years  it  was  possible,  after  a  few  terms,  during  which  re- 
adjustments were  taking  ])lace,  to  provide  in  the  primar\* 
school  for  most  of  the  children  of  these  afternoon  classes 
who  were  of  school  age,  but  it  tiien  became  evident  that  in 
most  cases  these  classes  were  still  demanded  to  accommo- 
date the  children  who  were  five  vears  old  and  who  were  de- 
barred  from  admission  to  the  primary  grade.  In  several 
schools,  however,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  change  from 
the  old  conditions  to  the  new\  During  the  past  year  at 
Almy,  Hammond  and  Montague  Streets  the  afternor»i 
classes  have  still  been  comj)()sed  of  children  of  school  age 
who  have  been  doing  I  B  work  on  half-time,  as  there  was  not 
room  to  accommodate  all  the  1  B  children  in  the  primary 
school.  At  Montague  Street  there  have  been  over  thirty 
children  in  the  afternoon  class  during  both  terms.  It  is 
hopcMl  that  another  year  it  may  be  j>ossible  to  provide  for 
all  six  year  old  children  in  the  primary  school  where  they 
may  have  instruction  for  the  full  time.  It  would  seeuu 
however,  that  in  certain  crowded  districts  afternoon  kinder- 
garten classes  will  continue  to  be  necessary.  Some  of  these 
will  ]»robably  he  ])ermanently  needed,  while  others  which 
have  been  opened  to  relieve  tem])orary  ccmditions  will  be 
closed  when  the  dc^mand  for  additional  accommodation 
ceases.  The*  work  done  by  these  children  under  school  age 
varies  greatly.  With  some,  advanced  kindergarten  work  is 
taken  up;  with  others,  esj)ecially  in  districts  where  a  large 
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proi)ortion  of  the  children  are  of  foreign  parentage,  it  has 
seemed  wise  to  make  beginnings  in  reading  and  language. 
These  classes  have  been  composed  of  the  oldest  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  that  is,  of  children  five  and  a  half  veal's 
of  age  and  over.  The  kindergartner  in  charge  in  the  morn- 
ing has  had  this  advanced  group  alone  in  the  afternoon. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  special  attention  ha?  been 
given  by  the  kindergartners  of  this  city  to  the  problems  con- 
nected with  kindergarten  handwork.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  transition  in  such  work  with  all  thoughtful  kindergart- 
ners. While  guiding  ]»rinciples  have  remained  unchanged, 
gi'eat  changes  have  come  in  the  external  form  of  the  kinder- 
garten occu])ations.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
materials  furnished,  much  that  was  open  to  criticism  from 
an  artistic  standi)oint  has  been  eliminated,  and  special  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made  to  apply  art  principles  to  the  de- 
signs and  color  combinations  used  in  the  kindergarten  occu- 
pations and  to  lay  through  these  exercises  the  foundation 
for  good  taste  and  an  ai)precia'tion  of  the  beautiful.  Dur- 
ing the  year  sj)ecimens  of  work  from  the  kindergartens  of 
Kansas  City,  and  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  of 
New  York  City,  were  exhibited  here,  and  in  ^fay  the  annual 
exhibit  of  handwork  from  our  own  kindergartens  showed 
gratifying  i»rogress  in  simplicity  of  design,  in  harmony  of 
coloring,  and  in  the  freedom  with  which  the  childi'en  had  ex- 
])ressed  themselves  in  the  materials  furnished.  In  these 
days  so  many  forms  of  educational  handwork  suitable  for 
young  children  have  been  devised  that  there  is  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches.     It  has  become  necessarv  for  the  kin- 

■ 

dergartner  to  carefully  estimate  relative  values  in  such  mat- 
ters, devoting  most  time  to  those  forms  of  occupation  which 
give  greatest  scope  to  the  child's  creative  activity. 
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Tlie  regular  mouthlv  lueetinga  Lave  lK»en  held  throughout 
the  year,  and,  iu  addition,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
at  the  request  of  the  kindergartnei's  sjiecial  meetings  wei-e 
held  for  the  discussion  of  games  and  movement  plays.  There 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  many  quarters  to  over-eni- 
l»hasize  wliat  are  known  as  representative  games,  turning 
them  into  '^pretty,  dramatic  j)ageants,"  where  a  few  children 
take  the  leading  parts,  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  an 
adult,  and  the  others  stand  about  on  the  circle  watching  a 
performance  in  which  they  can  take  no  active  part.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  thought  of  Froebel  when  he 
devised  tlie  kindergarten  plays.  An  effort  is  Iwing  made  by 
the  kindergartners  of  this  city  to  return  to  simi)le  games 
which  will  arouse  the  interest  of  all  the  children,  games  in 
which  the  whole  child  and  all  the  children  are  at  play. 

SCHOOI.S   FOR   BArKWAKD    riflLDRKN. 

The  number  of  ])U])ils  registered  in  these  s<-!iools  during 
the  past  year  has  been  as  follows: 

«oy.«.  Oirl8.  Total. 

Acacleiny  Avoniie 12     4     Hi 

nurnsidc  Slroet 12     4     1(» 

Smith  IliU ir,     .'i     18 

Of  these  pupils,  five  have  left  during  the  year  to  go  to 
work ;  one  was  transferred  to  a  regular  school ;  one  has  gone 
to  an  institution ;  one  has  moved  out  of  the  city ;  and  one 
wiio  was  over  age  has  ceased  to  attend.  Nine  pupils  who 
were  i^egistered  last  year  did  not  return  this  year.  Four 
left  to  go  to  work;  two  went  to  private  schools;  (»ne  was 
transferred  to  a  regular  school ;  (me  was  transferred  to  an 
ungraded  class;  and  one  was  too  feeble  to  return. 

(.)bservation   of  the  careiu*  of  these  children  after  they 
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leave  school  presents  food  for  serious  thought.  While  it 
has  beeu  proved  that  sj)ecial  classes  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system  can  do  much  for  the  develo])ment  of  sucii 
children  by  increasing:  their  mental  power  and  making  them 
less  of  a  burden  in  the  home  and  community;  by  j?ivinji: 
them  interests  and  0])eninj2:  avenues  of  usefulness:  yet  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  their  ever  1mm nji:  like  normal  childivn  or 
becoming  normal  men  and  women.  They  will  always  lack 
judgment  and  common  sense,  and  must  ever  work  under 
guidance.  They  will  also  lack  in  jjower  of  self-control. 
This  makes  them  ])eculiarly  susceptible  to  evil  influences. 
Thev  easilv  become  victims  of  the  vicious  or  centers  of  vi- 
cious  influence  themselves.  If  they  have  wise  guidance  and 
good  hcmie  influences  all  may  go  well,  but  if  not,  the  only 
safe  thing  for  them  and  for  the  community  is  for  them  to  be 
placed  in  jui  institution  where  they  may  be  protected  for 
life.  A  number  of  those  who  have  left  our  schools  in  the 
last  three  vears  had  l)een  so  trained  that  with  a  little  addi- 

9 

tional  training  along  special  lines  they  could  easily  ])ay  for 
their  board  in  an  institution  in  manual  work.  Hut  in  many 
instances  where  children  have  left  our  schools  to  go  to  work 
the  next  thing  we  have  heard  has  been  that  they  have  ''lost 
that  job"  and  perhaps  gone  to  another,  and  ])resently  they 
are  drifting  about  the  streets  a  menace  to  society,  and  it  is 
onlv  a  matter  of  time  when  thev  or  their  descendants  will 
have  to  be  suj^jmrted  at  i)ublic  expense. 

Our  schools  are  doing  much,  especially  for  border  line 
cases  and  for  those  whose  j)arents  would  never  consent  to 
have  their  children  i*emoved  from  home,  but  these  schools 
can  never  take  the  j)lace  of  an  institution  where  sj»ecial  care 
extends  through  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  instead  of 
through  five.     Observaticm  of  the  needs  of  some  of  the  chil- 
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dren  who  are  now  in  our  schools,  and  of  a  number  who  have 
left  them  shows  how  great  is  the  need  of  an  institution  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  in  this  state. 
The  question,  as  far  as  public  expense,  seeming  to  be 
whether  the  state  will  support  a  few  in  an  institution  for 
feeble-minded,  or  an  indefinitely  increasing  numl)er  in  alms- 
houses, j)enitentiaries,  and  insane  asylums. 

Karly  in  the  year  it  became  possible,  because  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Regent  Avenue  School,  to  make  a  much  desii'ed 
changes  for  the  class  at  Academy  Avenue.  The  room  here- 
tofore occupied  by  this  class  has  been  much  too  small,  and 
in  other  ways  undesirable  for  the  purpose.  The  new  room 
used  by  the  class  most  of  the  year  is  large,  sunny,  well  venti- 
lated, and  furnishcHi  with  all  necessarv  conveniences.     Dur- 

■ 

ing  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year,  however,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  claps  to  be  moved  again:  this  time  into  a  small, 
dark.  ]{Oorly  ventilated  I'oom,  more  undesirable  than  the 
one  first  occui)ied.  It  is  most  earnestly  ho])ed  that  it  may 
soon  be  ]K)Ssible  for  the  class  to  return  to  the  large  room, 
or  that  s<mie  other  suitable  j)lace  may  be  ])rovided. 

The  latter  part  of  May  the  long  desired  benches  and  sets 
of  tools  for  simi)le  woodwork  were  received,  and  it  is  hoped 
That  good  work  may  be  done  with  these  another  year.  As 
they  came  so  late  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  as  yet. 
It  was  intei'esting  to  see  that  the  first  imimlse  of  the  boys 
was  to  use  these  tools  to  repair  articles  in  their  schoolrooms. 
At  Academy  Avenue  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  very  neatly  replaced  a  broken  step  in  the  step  lad- 
der; at  the  other  schools  large  hand  looms  for  weaving  were 
mended. 

Dui'ing  the  year  the  teachers  of  these  classes  have  met 
with  the  director  twice  a  month  for  conference.     Dr.  Barr's 
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book  ou  "Mental  Defectives"  has  furnished  subjects  for 
special  discussion.  In  the  spring  these  teachers  and  the  di- 
rector spent  a  day  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Waverly.  The  demands  and  strain  upon  the 
teachers  of  our  schools  for  backward  children  are  very  great. 
The  need  for  constant  study  and  for  inspiration  from  with- 
out  are  correspondingly  great.  The  help  and  ins]nration 
gained  through  school  visiting  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire  discussion  here,  but  if  these  teachers  are  to  visit  sim- 
ilar classes  where  similar  problems  to  their  own  are  dealt 
with  under  diffei'ent  conditions  they  must  go  out  of  the  city 
to  such  a  distance  that  .a  whole  day  is  consumed,  which  is 
all  the  time  allowed  for  visiting  during  the  year.  This  gives 
only  one  opportunity  for  such  visiting  a  year,  and  no  chance 
for  visiting  each  other  to  observe  how  the  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  are  working  under  the  same  conditions 
as  themselves.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  work  in  these  schools  if  the  teachers  of  these 
classes  could  have  more  time  allowed  for  visiting,  at  least 
one  whole  day  each  term  instead  of  one-half  day  as  at  ])i*es- 
ent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BESSIE  M.  SCHOLFIELD, 

Director, 
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REPORT   OF    THE   TRUANT   OFFICER, 


To  TiiK  Honorable  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Prov- 
idence : 

(Jkxtlemex: — I    hereby    respectfully    present    my    annual    report    as 
Truant  Officer  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  lOOG: 

Number  of  cases  of  absence,  not  truancy,  but  including  lateness 

acted    upon    3,330 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  acted  upon 903 

Number  of  notices  sent  to  parents  and  truants 4,239 

Number  of  miscellaneous  letters  and  notices 24^73 

Number  of  warnings  to  employ«?rs  for  illegal  employment 21 

Ntunber  of  calls  made  at  schools  and  homes 452 

l>uiinj;  the  year  ending  June  30,  190G,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per- 
sons were  prosecutv^d  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  lU  of 
the  general  laws,  as  amended,  under  which  the  truant  officer  acts.  This 
is  twenty  more  than  during  last  year.  Of  the  persons  prosecuted  eight 
w«Mo  ros>i<lents  of  Ward  I.,  two  of  Ward  II.,  sixteen  of  Ward  III.,  ten  of 
Ward  IV..  fourteen  of  Ward  V.,  six  of  Ward  VI.,  six  of  Ward  VII., 
ei;;litei'n  of  Ward  VIII.,  twenty-two  of  Ward  IX.,  and  thirteen  of  Ward 
X.  The  urdor  of  troublesome  wards  as  determined  by  the  ratio  of  pros- 
er'utions  to  the  entire  enrollment  of  school  age  is  as  follows:  The  sixth 
ward  is  twice,  the  scvontli  three  times,  the  first,  third,  and  tenth  four 
times.  iiu>  fifth  five  times,  the  fourth  and  eighth  six  times,  and  the  ninth 
sevt'U  times  as  troublesome  as  the  second,  which  is  the  least  troublesome. 

(.)t*  Iht.'  one  hundred  and  three  childreu  prosecuted,  eight  were  eight 
years  old.  five  were  nine  years,  sixteen  were  ten  years,  twenty-four 
were  eleven  years,  thirty-three  were  twelve  years,  lifteen  were  thirteen 
years,  and  two  were  fourteen  years.  Tlieir  average  age  was  eleven  years, 
tw<»  months,  and  six  days. 

Of  the  comphiints  upon  which  were  based  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen proseeutions,  two  were  from  Catholic  schools,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  were  from  forty-four  different  public  schools,  and  one  was  a 
boy  authorized  to  labor  but  who  neither  worked  nor  attended  school. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  prosecuted,  seventy-two  were 
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placed  on  probation  and  remain  on  probation,  fifteen  were  placed  on 
probation  and  were  afterwards  committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School, 
twenty  were  committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School  without  probation, 
bein^  already  on  probation  for  other  offences,  two  were  fined,  three  were 
discharged,  and  three  were  sentenced  and  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court, 
wheie  their  cases  are  now  pending. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  remaining  on  probation  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  June  30,  11K)5,  at  the  present  time  fifty-two  remain 
on  probation,  fifty-two  have  been  discharged,  and  fourteen  have  been 
committed  to  the  Sockanosset  School. 

Combining  the  action  on  the  cases  brought  during  this  year  with  the 
action  taken  on  the  cases  that  remained  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  previ- 
ous year  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
fifty-five  have  been  discharged  after  due  probation,  forty-nine  have  been 
committed  to  the  Sockanosset  or  Oaklawn  Schools,  two  have  been  fined, 
three  have  been  sentenced  and  appealed  (the  cases  still  pending),  and  one 
hundre<I  and  twenty-four  persons  are  on  probation  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  June  '50,  llMJO.  Ilie  commitments  have  been  double  those  of  the 
previous   year. 

As  heretofore  1  have  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  with  the 
heartiest  cu-operation  with  the  regular  probation  officers,  the  poli(re,  the 
juvenile  court,  the  various  agencies  for  relieving  distress  and  the  preven- 
tion of  <Tuelty  to  children,  and  the  teachers  of  both  public  and  Catholic 
schools.     While  I  avoid  as  far  as  possible  removing  offenders  from  their 
homes,    where   parental    affection,   however    weak,    is   a   vital   force,   and 
where  the  struggles,   efforts  and  economies  necessary   to  secure  a   living 
are  ever  present,   teaching   the  young   to  become  self-supporting  and  to 
make  his  own  way  in  life,  still  in  cases  where  an  evident  disposition  to 
continually   evn<le   the    fulfillment   of   promises,   and   where   the   environ- 
ment makes  apparently  hopeless  efforts  to  reform,  and  where  restraint 
seems  a  necessary  factor  in  the  work  of  reformation,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to   use  our  ex(.'ellent   State  schools   for   the   reformation   of  juvenile  of- 
fenders.    As  I   have  stated  in  several  preceding  reports  we  still  greatly 
need   more  facilities  for  the  oversight   of  probationers,  and  above  all  a 
probationers'  home,  where  offenders  could  be  temporarily  cared  for  until 
parental  affection  and  solicitude  should  be  aroused  and  necessary  steps 
taken   to   improve  home   surroundings. 

According  to  the  last  school  census   (Jan..  llMXi),  Providence  is  given 
a  cre<litable  position,  in  a  computation  of  the  percentage  that  the  chil- 
dren   of    absolutely    compulsory    attendance    at    school    ages,    seven    to 
twelve    years,    inclusive,    who    attended    no    school    during    l*.)Or»   bear    to 
15 
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the  entire  en  roll  men  t  of  children  of  those  ages.  Valid  reasons  for  non- 
attendance  during  these  ages  are  physical  and  mental  defects  and  con- 
tagious disease  requirements.  The  percentage  for  Providence  is  less 
than  for  any  other  city,  being  1.2  per  cent.  There  are  twentj*-six  places 
having  a  higher  percentage  than  Providence.  Those  over  3  per  cent 
are  as  follows  :  Woonsocket,  3.2 ;  Scituate,  3.4 ;  Foster,  3.5  ;  Cranston, 
3.7;  Narragansett,  3.7;  Richmond,  4.9;  Tiverton,  4.9;  Glocester,  4.9; 
Johnston,  5.2;  Portsmouth,  5.5;  Barrington,  5.7;  Warwick,  6.7,  and 
Coventry,  10.0. 

The  present  truant  officer  has  held  the  ofiSce  since  January,  1893. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city  has  in- 
creased fiftj'-one  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  school 
has  increased  sixty-five  per  cent.  During  all  this  time  the  salary  of  the 
truant  officer  has  remained  at  exactly  the  same  amount  as  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1893. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GILBERT    E.    WHITTEMORE, 

Truant   Oificcr. 
Sept.  1,  1906. 


REPORT    OF    THE    AGEST    OF    TUE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 
UNDER     FACTORY     INSPECTION     LAW. 


To    THE    HONOHABLE    THE    SCUOOL    COMMITTEE    OF    TUE    CiTY    OF    PROV- 
IDENCE : 

(iEMLEMEN :  I  hereby  lespectfully  present  my  annual  report  as 
Agent  of  the  School  Committee  under  Chapter  08  of  the  General  Laws, 
as  amended,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1906 : 

Number  of  age  and  employment  certificates  issued  during  year. ..  .4.279 
Number  of  age  and  employment  certificates  now  outstanding 4,311 

Of  these  4,311  certificates,  2,473  were  issued  to  boys,  and  1,838  were 
issued    to    girls. 

Of  these  children 

2.4r»o  wt're  born  in  Providence. 

31Ki      Rhode  Island,  outside  of  Providence. 

575      the   United    States,   outside  of   Rhode   Island. 

434      *•         '*      ••  Italy. 

133      *•         "      "  Canada. 

323      other  parts  of  the  world. 
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These  children  were  residents  of  the  several  wards  as  follows : 

0 

Ward      VI 215  Ward        V 363 

Ward  1 25'i  Ward   VIII 007 

Ward    VII 264  Ward      IX C26 

Ward        II 282  Ward      III 070 

Ward       IV xn  Ward         X GDG 

Of  the  holders  of  outstanding  certificates  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1906, 

1,092  are  thirteen  years  of  age  but  not  fourteen. 
1.688  are  fourteen  years  of  age  but  not  fifteen. 
1,531  are  fifteen  years  of  age  but  not  sixteen. 

The  average  age  of  these  children  on  June  30,  1900,  is  fourteen  years, 
four  months,  and   two  days.  , 

730  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  year  to  children  who  have 
become  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  hold- 
ers of  outstanding  certificates  on  June  30,  1906. 

Owing  to  the  possibly  conflicting  terms  of  the  recently  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  factory  inspection  law.  under  which  these  duties  are 
performed,  it  is  understood  that  children  holding  certificates  who  will 
not  be  fourteen  years  of  age  on  January  1.  1907,  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  work,  but  to  offser  that  condition  as  far  as  possible  no  cer- 
tificates will  be  granted  in  this  city  after  October  1,  1900,  to  children 
who  will  not  be  fourteen  years  of  age  by  January  1,  1907. 

Under  these  conditions  then-  will  practically  be  no  children  at  work 
on  certificates  after  June  30,  1907,  who  are  not  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Tlie  juieatest  burden  in  relation  to  the  change  of  age  and  in  the  gen- 
eral enfoJ-cement  of  the  child  labor  law  is  in  relieving  distress  of  widows 
with  several  children.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  churches  and  char- 
itable agencies  have  so  far  been  equal  to  the  task,  and  when  it  is  fully 
understood  that  children  under  fourteen  cannot  be  permitted  to  work 
under  any  circumstances,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  be  a  generally 
accepted  proposition  that  pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  to  visit  the  widow 
and   the  fatherless  in  their  affliction. 

As  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  new  law  is  to  be  enforced  and 
that  therefore  our  relative  condition  will  be  improved  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  place  in  figures  our  present  condition  that  we  may  have 
a  basis  for  showing  improvement  in  the  future. 
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llio  following  statistics  are  quoted  from  the  latest  published  statistics 
of  the  national  permanent  census  bureau.  They  do  not  pertain  to  all 
sorts  of  employment,  but  only  to  employment  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

The  percentage  that  the  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  (llM>r>)  is  of  the  total 
population    (1900). 


United    States     22 

Rhode    Island     1.22 

South    Carolina     73 

North    Carolina    01 

Pennsylvania     55 

Massachusetts      .'>3 


Connecticut      47 

Maryland     J46 

New    Jersey     42 

Delaware      35 

Georgia   33 

New  Hampshire   23 


Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  are  about  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 


The  percentage  that  the  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  I'TiiployiMl  in  manufacturing  estat)lisliments  in  VMd.  is  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  such  establishments  in  11K15  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Average   wages   per   year    per   <'hild.   $152. 

Average  wages  i)er  year  per  child,  135. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child,  128. 

Average  wages  per  yeftir  per  child.  125. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child,  136. 

Average  wages  per  year  i)er  child,  148. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child.  205. 

Average  wages  inev  year  per  child,  175. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child,  1»51>. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child,  153. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child,  102. 

Average  wages  per  year  pea*  child.  1509. 

Average  wagrt?  per  y^ar  per  child,  147. 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child,  149 

Average  wages  per  year  per  child.  227. 

Average  wages-  per  year  i>Gr  child,  189. 


rnit 

cd    States. 

2.1  >:{ 

1. 

Soutli    Carolina. 

10.43. 

o 

North    (^arolina. 

13.03. 

3. 

(Georgia, 

7.87. 

4. 

Alabama. 

O.C)4. 

5. 

Maryland. 

5. 58. 

«;. 

Rhode     Island, 

5.37. 

1. 

Pennsylvania, 

4.51. 

8. 

Virginia, 

4.03. 

1). 

'iVnnessee, 

3.04. 

10. 

Delaware, 

3.51. 

11. 

Missouri, 

3;i(K 

12. 

Mississippi. 

13. 

Keiitu'ky, 

3.28. 

14. 

Massachusetts, 

3.02. 

15. 

New     Jersey. 

3.<M>. 

All  oiher   states  lower  than  average  for  the  United  States. 
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Th*»  i»«'icentago  that  the  numbor  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  nianufacturinff  tslablishnients  in  li)Or»  is  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1000  in  cities  and  towns  bavin;:  a  population  in  1000  of  at 
least  8.000. 

TTnite<l    State** 
Winston,    N.    C ."i.Sn       n 


\l-^'( 


1. 

2.  Warwick.  K.  1 2.40 

3.  Lincoln,   U.   1 2.28 

4.  Woonaocket.    R.     1 2.10 

5.  York,    l»a 2.(»8 

6.  Knoxville.     Tenn 2.<M) 

7.  Pawtucket.   R.    1 1.00 

8.  Reading,     Pa 1.80 

0.     I^wrcnce.    Mass 1.70 

10.  Lancaster.     Pa l.tU 

11.  Passaic,  X.  J l.tJO 

12.  Cumberland.    R.    I l.r»0 

lo.     Lowell,    Mass 1.50 

All  other  places  of  8.000  poinilation   lower   than   Providence. 

From  my  observation  I  judge  that  child  labor  is  used  fully  as  exten- 
sively in  department  stores,  messenger  service,  offices  and  other  places 
as  it  is  in  manufacturing  establishments.  For  several  years  the  age  at 
which  children  could  be  lawfully  employed  to  labor  has  been  consider- 
ably lower  here  than  in  most  plac<»s.  If  the  factory  nisi)eftors  thoroughly 
enforce  the  newly-amende<l  law  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  should 
take  a  higher  place  in  this  kind  of  comparative  statistics. 


m. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21. 
oo 


24. 


''"i 
»•>. 


North   Adams.   Mass 1.38 

New    Rwlford,    Mass.  . .  .1.30 

Central  Falls.  R.  1 1.20 

Scranton.    Pa ^....1.17 

Patterson.    N.    J 1.10 

Kaston.    Pa 1.06 

Augusta.    Ga 1.07 

Philadelphia.    Pa 1.00 

Fitchburg.    Mass 07 

Wilkesbarre.     Pa OC 

Wheelii;g,     Va .  .,. 05 

Providence.   R.   1 90 


Respectfully    submitted, 

GILBERT   E.  WHITTEMORE, 
Agent  of  School  Committee,  Under  Factory  Inspection  Law. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Student  Teachers  Who  Have   Completed  the   Course  in  Training. 

1905-1906. 

Josephine  S.  Armstrong,  A.  B.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Latin,  French. 

Mary  W.  Cross,  A.  M.  (Hope  St.  H.  8.),  English. 

J.  Madison  Gathany,  Th.  B.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  History. 

Frederick  E.  Hawkins,  A.  B.  (C.  H.  8.),  Latin. 

Leon  M.  Kendall,  Ph.  B.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  Physics,  Geometry. 

Cora  H.  Whittaker,  A.  B.  (C.  H.  S ),  Latin,  Algebra. 

Student  Teachers  of  the  Second  Type. 

Louisa  U.  Holt,  A.  B.  (E.  H.  S.)  French. 

Roberta  A.  Horton.  Ph.  B    (E.  H.  S.),  Mathematics. 

Harohl  C.  Xewton,  A.  B.  (E.  H.  S  ),  History. 

William  A.  Read,  A.  B.  (Hope  St.  H.  S.),  History,  Civics. 

Inez  K.  Whittemore,  A.  B.  (E.  H.  S.),  Latin. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Qraduates  of  Training  Schools,  January  a6,  1906. 


Grammar  Schools. 


Lillian  B.  Fosa 

Ora  V.  Hollen 

Ethel  Mowry 

M.  Elizabeth  Salois. 
Marv  T.Walsh 


First  School. 


Second  School. 


(State  Training.)    (City  Training.) 


Bridgham. 
Doyle  Ave. 
Bridgham. 


Peace  St. 

Roosevelt  St. 

Academy  Ave. 

Point  St. 
Oxford  St. 


Appointment. 

Manton  Ave. 

Vineyard  St. 

Academy  Ave. 

Federal  St.(gr.) 

Vineyard  St. 


Primary  Schools. 


Celia  E.  Clarke 

Annie  I.  Fulton 

Margaret  E.  Maloney  — 

Annie  T.  A.  McManus. . 


EUeu  M.  Murray  — 
Marion  de  S.  Roche. 
Eleanor  B.  Smith... 
Marv  W.  Tiernan. . . 


Smith  St. 
California  Ave. 


Willow  St. 

Smith  St. 

Summer  St. 

Montague  St. 


Benefit  St. 

Web8terAve.(l'ri.) 

America  St. 

''River  Ave. 
Benefit  St. 
Killingly  St. 
Calhoun  Ave. 

Killingly  St. 

Elm  wood  Ave. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Arnold  St. 


Calhoun  Ave. 
Graham  St. 

Bellevue  Ave. 

Regent  Ave. 

Point  St. 
Putnam  St. 
Putnam  St. 
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Qraduates  of  Training  Schools,  June  29,  ioo6. 


Grammar  Schools. 


First  School. 


(Stau^Training) 


Ursula  M.  Barry 
Edith  A.  Brown. 


Ada  M.  Burliiiji^ame. 


Millie  D.  Church 

Anna  E.  Collins 

Clara  L.  Cooke 

Catherine  G.  Coutanche.i 

Harriet  I^  Gannon 

Mary  L.  Gay 

Louise  Whitoher 


Bridghain. 

Col.  Graft. 

(  WalleySchool, 
j      Bristol. 

Col.  Grail. 

S  Highland  Pa'k 
i      Cranston. 

Col.  Grad. 

Dovle  Ave. 

Britlgham. 

Col.  Grad. 

Col.  Grad. 


Second  School. 
(City  Training.) 


Roosevelt  St. 
Oxford  St. 

Point  St. 

Point  St. 
Academy  Ave. 

Roosevelt  St.    , 

I 
Peace  St. 

I 

Oxford  St.       ' 

I 
Academy  Ave. 

Peace  St. 


Appointment. 


Primary  Schools. 


Sara  A.  Carroll California  Ave.  Beacon  Ave. 

Ellen  M.  Creamer Montague  St.  Killingly  St. 

Gertrude  L.  Davis Summer  St.     .  Elmwoo<l  Ave.  1 

Chjirlotte  M.  A.  Dean. . . '  !  Highland  Pa'k  Arnohl  St.       ' 

I  {      C  ranston. 

Rose  C.  Garitv '       AVillow  St.  America  St. 

I 

Mary  A.  (lormau |     Summer  St.  Webster  Ave. 

Bertha  F.  McLaren i  California  Ave.  .  Benefit  St.        UochambeauAv. 

Nellie  V  Perrv |    i  Eden   I»ark,  Calhoun  Ave. 

I    i    c: ran.*. ton. 
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Winners  of  Anthony  Medals. 

1906. 


AWARDED  IN  JANrAKY. 


Academj*  ATenue  Graininar  School, 
Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Bridgham  Grammar  School, 
Broad  Street  Grammar  School, 
Candace  Street  Grammar  School, 
Doyle  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Federal  Street  (irammar  School, 
Lexington  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Messer  Street  Cr  ram  mar  School, 
Oxford  Str(MH  (irammar  School, 
Peace  Street  Grammar  School, 
Point  Street  Grammar  School, 
Roosevelt  Street  Grammar  School, 
Thayer  Street  Grammar  School, 
Vineyard  Street  Grammar  School, 


Gertrude  Mary  Lyons. 
Helena  V.  McAleer. 
Henry  W.  Thompson. 
Lydia  Sophia  Lund  in. 
Lillian  Levye. 
Harry  John  Uuhin. 
Florence  L.  Reaves. 
Jeanette  Mabbett. 
GladyH  Bonney  Fogg. 
Estella  Elizabeth  Mailey 
Helen  Wilbur  Brown. 
Ruth  F.  Ciitting, 
Ethel  G.  Brace. 
L.  Claire  Healy, 
Olivette  Loretta  Temi^le. 


AWARDED  IN  JUNE. 


English  High  School, 
Classical  High  School, 
Hope  Street  High  School, 
Technical  High  School, 


High  Schools. 

Clara  D.  Cummings.  James  E.  Battey, 

Marjorie  Maud  Stone,  Harold  Leslie  Wheeler, 

Ruth  W.  Homer,  Hermann  Copcland, 

Margaret  M.  Williams,  John  H.  Forrist. 


K) 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Academj  Avenue  Graiiiniar  School, 
Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Bridgham  Grammar  School, 
Broad  Street  Grammar  School, 
Candace  Street  Grammar  School, 
Doyle  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Federal  Street  Grammar  School, 
I^exington  Avenue  Grammar  Sohool, 
Man  ton  Avenue  Grammar  School, 
Messer  Street  Grammar  School, 
Oxford  Street  Grammar  School, 
Peace  Street  Grammar  School, 
Point  Street  Grammar  School, 
Roosevelt  Street  Grammar  School, 
Thayer  Street  Grammar  School, 
Vineyard  Street  Grammar  School, 


Delia  E.  Wood. 

John  M.  J.  Shea. 

Jennie  Caswell. 

Veronica  Walsh. 

Eva  T.  Flynn. 

Frank  Reuben  Abbott. 

Lucille  M.  Mason. 

Marion  L.  McDonald. 

Mabel  J.  Deady, 

Ruth  Hope  Mitchell. 

Lillian  R.  Field. 

Emil  Uhlein  Dillenback. 

Hannah  A.  Koppenst^iner 

James  Emile  Fletcher. 

Grace  W.  Magill. 

Mary  K.  Cooney. 
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Number  Attending  Public,  Catholic  and    Select   Schools, 
and  not  Attending  Any  School,  According 

to  School  Census. 

Grniub  Taken  in  January  of  Each  Year. 


Year. 


1855 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

18M. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

189G. 

1897. 

189S. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

190:^ 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


5,760 
11,429 
12,102 
12,687 
13,140 
13,332 
14.136 
14,687 
15,506 
14,634 
14,850 
14,843 
15,544 
15,916 
17,074 
17,879 
18,304 
18,998 
19,023 
21,525 
22,619 
23,568 
24.119 
25,248 
25,674 
25.587 
26,363 
27,141 


606 
2,759 
*..  •  Y*. 
2,832 
3,197 
3,147 
3,250 
3,267 
3,248 
3,299 
3,403 
3,227 
2,962 
3,327 
3,700 
3,675 
3,450 
3,549 
3,448 
3,818 
3.955 
4,256 
4,187 
4.673 
4.534 
4,719 
6,199 
6,132 


680 
979 
857 
861 
9G0 
899 
929 
7»4 
765 
688 
711 
717 
673 
657 
702 
765 
581 
663 
677 
587 
571 
562 
479 
583 
601 
561 
462 
478 


s 


2,984 
3,941 
4,118 
4,920 
4,776 
4,298 
4,203 
4.126 
3,872 
4,433 
3,983 
4,327 
3,683 
4,101 
4,287 
3,990 
3,348 
2,996 
2,856 
2,838 
3,342 
3,064 
3,922 
3,877 
4,411 
5,974 
6,689 
6,014 
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School  Census  by  Wards,   January,    1906.     Schools  and  Sexes. 


Waki>. 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


City 


SE.\. 

iniblic. 

Catholic. 

Select. 

No 
School . 

Totals. 

1905. 

Gain. 

Boys 

Girls 

780 
879 

431 
430 

11^ 
131 

242 
239 

i,5t;-. 

1,679 

3,244 

1.717 
1.610 

1,563 
1.624 

•» 
55 

Total...   . 

Boys 

Girls 

1,659 

1,276 
1.16U 

8<il 

282 
292 

243 

50 
65 

481 

109 
93 

3,187 

1,643 
l.63!» 

57 

74 
—29 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

2,436 

1,932 
1,927 

574 

337 
393 

115 

3 
0 

202        3,327        3.282 

357  ■     2.629  1     2,539 
361  .     2,681  .     2,.'i33 

45 

90 
148 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

3,869 

927 
841 

730 

155 
139 

3 

12 
12 

718 

202 
126 

5,310 

1.296 
1.118 

5.072 

1,237 
1,084 

•238 

69 
34 

Total 

Bovs 

Girls 

1,7(» 

1.308 
1,302 

294 

395 
415 

24 

6 

18 

328 

474 

387 

2,414 

2,183 
2,12('> 

2,321 

2.0»vJ 
2.082 

9:i 

120 
44 

Total 

Bovs 

Girls 

2,610 

1.464 
1,437 

814 

130 
83 

24 

861 

207 
166 

4,301> 

1.8(k.3 
1. 6*59 

4,145 

1.761 
I.OIW 

164 

42 
26 

Total 

Bovs 

Girls 

2,901 

1,221 
1,246 

213 

92 
110 

5 

11 
15 

373 

173 
166 

3,492 
1,497 

3.424 

1,485 
1.511 

12 
26 

TotAl 

Boys 

Girls 

2,467 

1.578 
1,068 

202 

224 
252 

26 

0 
0 

339 

:«o 

317 

3.034 

2,144 
2,237 

2,9l»6 

1,958 
2.135 

3>* 

186 
102 

Total 

Bovs.  .. 
Girls 

3,246 

1,485 
1,492 

476 

la-i 

IW 

14 
11 

657 

669 
657 

4,381 

2.271 
2,32;i 

4,093 

2.161 
2.241 

288 

110 

82 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

2.977 

1.648 
1.570 

3.218 

13,619 
13,522 

2<MJ 

292 
410 

25 

6 
5 

1,326 

371 
358 

4,594 

2.317 
2,34:i 

4,402 

2.3  0 
2.371 

192 

—3 

—28 

Total 

Bovs 

Girls 

702 

2.441 
2.(»1 

11 

218 
260 

729 

3,144 
2,870 

4,660 

19,422 
19,343 

4,691 

18,7:« 

18.88:{ 

—31 

692 
460 

Total 

27,141 

5.132 

478 

6.014 

38,765 

37,613 

1,152 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  for  the 

First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Ykar. 


1874. 
1875, 
187G. 
1877, 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


1890-1*.., 
1891-2.... 
1892-3.... 
1893-4.... 
1894-5.... 
1895-G.... 
189fi-7..,. 
1897-8 . . . . 
1898-9.... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901 -)902. 
1902-1903. 
1903-1904. 
19(H-1905. 
1905-1906. 


Primary. 


4,894 
6,154 
5,054 
5,432 
6,807 
6,462 
5,246 
5,670 
6,384 
6,807 
6.981 
C,970 
7,428 
7,130 
7,315 
7,464 


Special, 


90 
1»9 
128 
170 
22:1 
;«1 
257 
242 
253 
226 
230 
245 


Intermediate.     Grammar 


2,680 
2,686 
2,659 
3,185 
3,232 
3,176 
2,961 
3,138 
3,358 
3,5:{9 
3,327 
3,577 
3,574 
3,191 
3,322 
9,329 


2,978 
3,196 
3.569 
3.689 
3,761 
3,697 
3,552 
3,666 
3,884 
4.267 
4,472 
4,M2 
4,703 
4,775 
4.733 
4,689 


High. 


376 
394 
451 
500 
628 
515 
417 
450 
545 
608 
704 
746 
724 
715 
756 
848 


Kinder, 
garten. 


?18 

313 

524 

579 

760 

803 

979 

1,038 

1,278 

1,369 

1,487 

1,541 

1.513 

1,713 


Primarj'. 
10,261 
10.769 
11,048 
11,548 
12,089 
12,154 
13,103 
13,708 
14,746 
15,271 
15.369 
16,191 
16,873 
15,130 
13.967 
11,466 


Grammar. 
4,952 
4,467 
4,460 
4,736 
4,991 
4.8M 
5,026 
5,024 
5,340 
5.333 
5,226 
6,615 
6,356 
6,794 
8.277 
8,478 


High. 
840 
904 
&47 
1,083 
1,329 
1,427 
1,533 
1,674 
2,106 
1,792 
1.930 
1,962 
1,896 
1,931 
1,990 
2,029 


Total. 


10,928 
11,430 
12,129 
12,800 
12,828 
12,848 
12,176 
12,874 
14,171 
16,221 
16,4»4 
16.836 
16,429 
16.811 
16,126 
16,330 


Total. 
16,043 
16,140 
16,573 
17,071 
19,023 
19.123 
20,550 
21,379 
23,394 
23,655 
24,060 
25,269 
26,864 
25,622 
26,977 
26,931 


•  From  this  date  the  figures  giyen  do  not  include  re-enrolments. 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment,  Average  Number  Belong ng  and 
Average  Attendance,  for  Each  of  Several  Years. 


Year. 


1889-1890 

18*K)-18yi 

1891-1892 

1892-1893 

189:i-18W 

18l>4-189.-) 

I89r>-1896 

18<M>-1897 

1897-1898 

1898-1  S9<) 

1899-1900 

liJOO-190.1 

1901-1JK)2 

1902-1903 

1903-1904 

1904-190.-) 

190r)-liK)6 


Gross 
Enrolmrnt. 


20,802 
21,0J15 
21,541 
22,020 
23,390 
24,r>80 
25,469 
27,050 
2<>,4r>4 
:J0,479 
31,957 
32,540 
32,741 
34,142 
33,482 
31,3.30 
35,:^ 


Nkt 

Ave.    No. 

Averaor 

Enrolment. 

BeLON<}ING. 

Attendance. 

17,956 

14,19iK6 

12,i>24.1 

17,638 

14,529.2 

13.;i5!».7 

18,23« 

15.314.2 

14,t08.2 

18,772 

15,349.5 

13,861.6 

20.113 

16,296. 

14,906. 

20,590 

17,111. 

15,703.2 

21.298 

17,681.5 

16,123.1 

22,883 

18,877.5 

17,097.5 

25,a'),3 

20,568.7 

18.713.9 

25,839 

21,379.6 

19,232.7 

27,412 

22,121.4 

19,986.1 

27.7.37 

22,481.6 

20,549.5 

28,051 

23,39:J. 

21,377.6 

28,860 

23,654.3 

21,319.6 

28.725 

23.758.5 

21.637.6 

29,793 

24.719.7 

22,506. 

30,522 

25,117.4 

22,920. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS,  1905-1906. 


City  population  by  census    of    1880 104,852 

1886 118,070 

1890 132,14« 

1805 145,472 

1000 175,697 

1905 198,635 

(estimated),  1906 203,000 


(«  4(  (I  ((  «( 

4(  (i  (I  It  «t 

(t  i(  II  »(  41 

l(  !•  *l  II  <l 

II  «•  It  II  tl 

II  < 


Number  attending  public  schools  acconling  to  school  census  27,141 

*•        Catholic  schools      5,132 

**               '•        select  or  private  schools 478 

not  in  any  school 6,014 


i< 


SBoys       19  4*'*'  ) 

GirlH".     19,Z  I            '^•^"» 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  jiublic  schools: 

Males     67 

Females     6^12 

Average  number  of  teachers  employed 728.75 

Total  enrolment  of  i)upils 35,388 

Enrolment  of  pupils,  with  re-enrolments  deducted •     30,622 

Average  number  of  i>upils  belonging 25,117.4 

Average  attendance 22,920 

Number  of  schools : 

High  Schools     4 

Grammar  Schools     16 

Primary  Schools 74 

Schools  for  Individual  Work     7 

Schools  for  Backward  Children     3 

Total     104 

AKsessed   value  of  school   property,  July,   1906 $:>,044,442  00 

'*     the  city,  July,    Hm S225.355,i>20  00 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING 
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SCHOOLS.  SEASON  OF  1905-1906. 


Attbmdabce  or  P.i-iLa. 

Conor 

SUTHUOT 
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1 

11 

h 
II 
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SALARIES. 


« 


{Corrected  to  October  26,  1906.) 

Superintendent    $5,00<>  00 

First  assistant  superintendent 2.500  00 

Second    assistant   i?iiperintendent    1,800  00 

Principals  of  high  schools $2,500  00  to  3.000  00 

Junior  masters  of  high  schools 1,800  00  to  2,00f)  00 

First   assistants   in   high   schools 1,600  00  to  1.800  00 

Second        "  "       "         "       1,300  00  to  1,500  00 

Third  '*  "       "         *'       1.000  00  to  1.200  00 

Fourth        "  "       "         *•       700  00  to      900  00 

Special  teachers  of  elocution  in  high  schools 900  00 

Teachers-in-training  in  the  high  schools 400  00 

Special  teacher,  junior  department,  in  high  schools....  900  00 

Principals  in  fifteen  grammar  schools 2,200  00 

Principal  in  one  grammar  school 1.800  00 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools: 

For  their  first  year  of  service 500  00 

For  their  second  year   550  00 

For  their  third  year   600  00 

For  their  fourth  year   650  00 

For  their  fifth  year   700  00 

For  their  sixth  and  subsequent  years,  the  maximum  al- 
lowed for  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed : 

Grades  one  to  seven,  inclusive,  maximum 750  00 

Grade  eight,  maximum 900  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools  of  six  or  more  rooms   (in 

addition  to  other  salary) , 75  00 

Other  principals  of  primary  schools  (in  addition  to  other 

salary)     50  00 

Teachers   of   ungraded    rooms,   maximum 775  00 

Critic   teachers,   grammar   grade $9(X)  00  to  1,100  00 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade  (in  addition  to  other 

salary)     $50  00  to      100  00 

Pupil    teachers    300  00 

Kindergarten  teachers,  two  sessions,  same  as  primary  teachers. 

Kindergarten   teachers,  one  session $350  00  to  525  00 

Director   of    kindergartens    and    schools     for    backward 

children      , . . .  l,2J0O  00 

Principals  of  schools  for  individual  work 850  00 

Assistants  in  schools  for  individual  work $600  00  to       775  00 

Principals  and  assistants  in  schools  for  backward  chil- 
dren, the  same  as  in  schools  foi^  individual  work. 

Director    of   music 2,000  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  music,  each 1,000  00 

Director    of    drawing $1,800  00  to  2,000  00 

Assistant    teachers   of   drawing,    each 1,000  00 

Director   of  physical   training 1,600  00 

Director   of   penmanship 1,200  00 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1906. 


Amount  appropriated  for  public  schools  from 

tax   levy    $730,000  00 

Additional     appropriations     and 

transfers    $2,500  00 

ISO  80         2.080  80      738,080  80 


Amounts  from  other  sources : 

State  of  Rhode  Island $32,417  97 

Tuition   non-residents 9,200  58 

Poll  taxes   21..>11  80 

Dog  licenses   14,007  30 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies 440  70 

Sale  of  furniture    201  17        77.941  04 

$810,022  44 
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BXPEND1TURB5  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  BNDINQ  SEPTEnBER  30, 

1906. 


Salaries : 

High    schools    $117,722  84 

Grammar  schools 163,217  37 

Primary  schools  247.813  12 

Kindergartens   28.055  38 

Schools  for  individual  work        12,913  63 
Schools   for   backward    chil- 
dren      2,549  33 

Special  teachers  and  directors : 

Drawing    3,834  99 

Music    3.962  68 

Penmanship   1.200  00 

Physical  training  1,600  00 

Kindergartens    and    schools 

for  backward  children...  1,184  00 

Librarian,    teachers'   library  600  00 

Pay    of    permanent    substi- 
tutes  for   clerical    work.  .  2.542  50 

$587,195  84 

Superintoiidont  of  schools   4,000  00 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  3,700  00 

Offi<?e  and  supply  room 8.175  01 

Superintendent    of    school    i)roperty    and 

employes    .' 3,265  00 

Janitors: 

Day   $.">4.454  51 

Evening    2..'^78  60        56,833  11 

Truant  oflicor  and  clerk 2.100  00 

Assistants    in    tyi>pwriting    classes,    high 

schools    900  00 

Cnvi"  of  toxt-books.  English  High   School  566  75 

Clerii'al  services.  English  High  School...  384  00 

Assistant     to    engineer.    Technical     High 

School   297  00 

Amount    carried     forward $667,416  71 
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Amount  brought  forward $667,416  71 

Clerical  services,  department  of  age  and 

employment    certificates     279  40 

Evening  school  teachers 29.264  50 

Labor,  on  furniture   2,593  31    $699,553  92 

Adjustment  of  salaries  prior  to  current  year 200  00 

Truant  officer's  expenses  other   than  salaries 717  61 

Text-books,  including  rebinding   of  old  books 16.246  34 

Reference  and  library  books 576  86 

Supplementary   reading    1,004  67 

Stationery  and   supplies,  including  apparatus 16,494  23 

Printing    3,227  Od 

Advertising    53  45 

Postage 688  54 

Car  tickets   360  00 

Coal    38,916  06 

Wood    1,161  50 

Light    2,971  13 

Water  3.561  29 

Freight  and  express    129  18 

Carting   supplies    755  15 

Services   at  examinations    12  00 

Horse  and  carriage,  superintendent  of  schools 270  00 

Binding    9  46 

Tuition : 

Town   of  Cranston    $763  38 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School 6,891  85 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 96r<  00          8,620  28 

Rent  of  buildings    794  iT 

Rent  of  telephones : 

General  offioo   $122  00 

Secretary's  office    12  00 

Superintendent  of  schools,  office    23  35 

Superintendent  of  schools,  residence 64  00 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools 12  00 

Truant   officer   132  00 

Amounts    carried    forward $355  35     $706,322  81 
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Amounts    brought    forward $355  35     $796,322  81 

Stock  room   90  25 

Superintendent  of  school   property,   oflSce  99  20 
Superintendent   of   school   property,   resi- 
dence    55  45 

Classical  High  School    106  80 

Hope  Street  High  School 79  10 

Technical   High   School    28  95 

English   High   School 28  95            844  05 

Moving  and  installing  telephones. 1  95 

Use  of  tariff  lines    13  95 

Diplomas    and    engrossing 422  96 

Page  and  messenger   18  95 

Arbor   Day    107  80 

Insurance 154  65 

Carriage  hire   24  88 

Lecturers   116  06 

Lantern  slides  in  circulation 36  40 

Traveling  expenses,  superintendent  of  schools 125  80 

Rebate  on  tuition,  Town  of  East  Providence 7  80 

Sealing  diplomas   75 

Servicps  of  physician    (emergency  English  High  School)..  2  00 

Ink  jups  broken  in  transit   2  40 

Telegram    35 

Laundry    17-1  92 

Census : 

Supervision    $200  00 

Tabulation   150  00 

Enumeration    580  98 

Clerical   work    472  65 

Supplies    20  33 

Postage    15  00 

Printing    95  57 

Carriage  hire    8  00 

Car   tickets    10  00          1,552  53 

Expenses  of  evenings  schools,  other  than  salaries 7,777  5j6 

Horse  and  carriage,  superintendent  of  school  property....  388  70 

Amount    carried    forward $808,097  27 
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Amount    brought    fonpvard $808,097  27 

Furniture 4,547  06 

Janitors'   supplies    2.563  70 

Care  of  clocks   530  90 

Rent  of  pianos    425  30 

Tuning,   repairing  and   moving  pianos 114  25 

Carting   furniture    329  00 

Fixing  valuation  on  rented  pianos 5  00 

Installing  fire  alarm  tapper  at  Classical  High  School 9  96 

$816,622  44 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees : 

Executive  Committee   $131,980  24 

Committee  on  School  Houses   71,770  18 

Evening  Schools   37,042  06 

High    Schools    119.870  59 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  442.812  37 

Drawing    3.834  99 

Music 3,902  68 

Hygiene  1,600  00 

Penmanship    1,200  00 

"              Education  of   Backward   Chil- 
dren      2,649  33 

Total  amount  expended $816,622  44 
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HAINTENANCE  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1905-6. 

English  High  School, 

Teachers'   salaries    $35,884  00 

Text-books    2,114  W 

Reference  and  library  books  100  19 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 1,355  70 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 281  19 

Janitors*  salaries  1,8G0  00 

Janitors'   supplies    C5  56 

Coal    1.537  12 

Wood    11  25 

Light    308  Gl 

Water   191  93 

Furniture  and  repairs    194  98 

Labor  on  furniture  236  90 

Assistant  in  typewriting  class   '  450  00 

Care  of  text-books    566  75 

Clerical  services  384  00 

Laundry    14  11 

Lunch   room    29  05 

New    typpwritcrs    149  00 

$45,794  98 
Classical  High  School. 

Tonchcrs'   Hnlaries    $21,706  50 

Text-books    483  05 

Koforenco  and  library  books 2  71 

Stntioncry   and   school    supplies 506  30 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 65  42 

Janitors'    salaries    2.7r>0  00 

Janitors'    sui)p]ies    86  27 

Coal    1.837  04 

Wood    3  75 

Light    308  71 

Water   36  17 

Furniture  and   ropairs    170  43 

Labor  on   furniture   135  43 

I^aundry    17  09 


$28,218  77 
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Technical  High  School. 

Teachers*  salaries    $33,697  67 

Text-books   814  40 

Reference  and  library  books   134  13 

Stationery  and  school  supplies    799  85 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies: 

Chemistry  and  physics $338  62 

Domestic  science   140  83 

Domestic  art 86  87 

Drawing  and  art 268  73 

Electricity    54  94 

Photography    53  05 

Woodwork    554  27 

Ironwork   590  38 

Forge  shop   42  27 

Engine  room  84  15 

Modeling    129  78 

Repairs    58  40 

2,402  29 
Lunch   room    11  66 

Assistant  to  the  engineer    297  00 

Janitors'    salaries    1,800  00 

Janitors'   supplies    72  50 

Coal    1,957  62 

Light    299  94 

Water   91  51 

Furniture  and  repairs   584  23 

Labor  on  furniture  192  98 

laundry    79  96 

Hope  Street  High  School. 

Teachers'   salaries    $26,344  67 

Text-books    525  29 

Reference  and  library  books   7  89 

Stationery   and   school   supplies 695  15 

Assistant  in  typewriting  class 450  00 

Amount    carrried    forward $28,023  00 

18 


$43,236  74 
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Amount  brought  forward j ^28,023  00 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies   292  17 

Janitors*    salaries    2,460  00 

Janitors'   supplies    94  55 

Coal    2,171  49 

Wood 14  75 

Light    199  11 

Water   120  84 

Furniture  and  repairs   164  37 

Labor  on  furniture   84  21 

Lunch   room    13  62 

Laundry   12  21 

Grammar  SchooU, 

Teachers'  salaries    $163,217  37 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 5,133  76 

Text-books    6.071  32 

•lanitors'  salaries 12,089  24 

Janitors'   supplies    739  75 

Coal    10.387  90 

Wood    201  75 

Light    1.003  83 

Water   779  63 

Furniture  and  repairs   2,241  23 

I^bor   on    furniture    920  12 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  SchooU, 

Teachers'   salaries    $275,868  50 

Text-books    7,484  81 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 5,372  91 

Janitors'  salaries  31,623  24 

Janitors'   supplies    1,290  20 

Coal    23.656  34 

Wood    873  75 

Light 591  97 

Water  2,228  46 

Furniture  and  repairs   2,235  12 

Labor  on    furniture    870  63 


$33,650  22 


$202,785  90 


$352,005  OS 
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Schools  for  Individual  Work. 

Teachers'   salaries    $12,913  03 

Text-books   193  00 

Stationery  and   scbool   supplies 127  47 

Janitors'    salaries    1,161  00 

Janitors'   supplies    58  85 

Coal    793  37 

Wood    45  00 

Light    77  52 

Water   97  50 

Furniture  and  repairs   188  85 

Labor  on  furniture  72  16 

Schooh  for  liacktcard  Children. 

Teachers'   salaries    $2,549  33 

Text-books    2  05 

Stationery   and   school   supplies 79  64 

Janitors'   salaries   480  00 

Janitors  supplies   15  78 

Coal    290  82 

Wood    7-50. 

Light    05  23 

Water   40  00 

Furniture   and   repairs 29  55 

Labor  on  furniture   1  14 


$15,728  35 


$3,548  04 


Kviuing  Schools. 

Salaries : 

Supervision    $1,012  50 

High   schools  0,811  50 

Common    schools    20,995  00 

Tcarher  of  music  and  accompanist       445  50 

$29,204  50 

Auiount    carried    forward $29,204  50 
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Amount    brought    forward $29,264  50 

Books : 

High  schools $466  62 

Common   schools    537  54 


$1,004  16 

Stationery  and  supplies : 

High  schools $545  31 

Common    schools    279  86 

$825  17 

Conl    2,204  36 

Light 1,405  34 

♦Water   386  07 

Breakage,   high  school  laboratories    71  00 

Printing    481  49 

Advertising    216  52 

Postage    117  51 

Rent  of  Olneyville  school    175  00 

Rent   of  pianos    63  31 

Binding    1  35 

Furniture  and  fittings 84  00 

Labor  on  furniture   140  98 

Moving   furniture    123  60 

Clerical   services   131  20 

Carriage   hire    10  00 

Extra   services    6  00 

Engrossing   diplomas   5  75 

Investigating  trade  schools    252  65 

Services  of  life  models   21  60 

Costumes  for  life  models   10  00 

Car   tickets    22  50 

I'iaiiist.   high   school    12  00 

$37,042  OC 

Janitors*    salaries    $2,378  GO 


$39,420  66 


In  audit  for  September,  lfK)6. 
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